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REPORT 


OF ‘THE 


SHORETARY OF THE INTERIOR, © 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 5, 1864. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit for your information, and the consideration 
of Congress, the following synopsis of results attained during the past year in 
those branches of the public service which have been placed by law under the 
supervision and control of this department. 

From the foundation of the government to the present time the management 
and disposal of the public lands have engrossed a large share of the public at- 
tention. Of the two thousand millions of acres embraced in‘ the territorial 
extent of the United States, one thousand four hundred millions belonged to the 
public domain. | 

By a liberal policy in granting and selling lands, about one-third of this vast 
patrimony has been disposed of, leaving about one thousand millions of acres 
still the property of the government. About one-fourth of all the laws that 
have been enacted by Congress relate to the public lands, and to the settlement 
of the land claims derived from the governments which formerly had juris- 
diction of the soil. 

At some periods of our national history a considerable income to the treasury 
was derived from sales, and at others, the cash receipts declined to a sum but 
little exceeding the cost of administering the land system. During the first 
sixty years of the present century the average income from sales was two and 
three quarter millions of dollars per year, and the quantity disposed of by sales, 
and for military bounties, was about two hundred and five millions of acres. 

During the last ten years the income from lands was less than during the 
preceding decade. This was occasioned by the large quantities of land—granted 
for internal improvements and for military and other purposes—which have 
competed, in the market, with the lands of the United States; and, more re- 
cently, by the passage of the Homestead law, under which large quantities have 
been entered at nominal rates. The annual receipts from ordinary sales for four 
years past have been as follows: 
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The depressing intluences of civil war have been felt during the last three years, 
but the results for that just closed demonstrate a revival of the annual demand 
for the public lands, particularly for settlement and cultivation. 

During the year ending June 30, 1864, public lands have been disposed of 
as follows : 


Acres;soldiforrcash 2. gig. ee km lO. 432, 773.90 

“eo located withimilttary warrants... .', OMe ee 515, 900.00 

‘oom located with wericultural Yserip™: «7 214, 418.14 

‘“oMeertified to States'for railroads ...52 Ja. . eeoe ee 857, 180.87 

“1 itaken under'the Homestéad law)... vb. 0 eee 1, 261, 592.61 

‘ y disposed ot. during the year... |. . <..¢+ «/fsasakeyrie Oe 3, 281, 865.52 
During the quarter ending September 30, 1864, the aggregate 

quantity taken for the same purpose was........ = ee a 939, 476.90 

WAR INO Ar TOTAL OF .- ncdlscaiscr dv agatsdterscasnibeaee ce tse 4, 23) a4e 48 





The cash receipts for sales, homestead and location fees for the same five 
quarters, were $1,019,446 44, 

The aggregate quantity of public lands surveyed, but not ligne of, was, 
on the 30th September last, 133 517,587 acres. This has been the average. 
quantity for several years past. The amount surveyed annually has been 
about equal to that disposed of annually. 

Nineteen States have accepted the provisions of the acts donating lands “for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,’’ and have received land and 
land-scrip amounting to 4,950,000 acres. 

The jurisdiction conferred on this department by the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1851, for the definite location of confirmed private land claims in 
California was taken from it by an act approved June 14, 1860, but has been 
recently restored under the act approved July 1, 1864. ‘The quantity of land 
embraced in all the confirmations to the present date is 4,366,974 acres; of 
which 2,430,906.60 acres have been finally surveyed and patented. What 
remains to be done, in the important work of severing the private from the 
public lands in that State, will be prosecuted with diligence, and brought to 
completion as rapidly as possible. 

Under the acts of Congress of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864; eae grants 
of land to aid the construction of railroad and telegraph lines to the Pacific 
coast, the initial point of the main line of railroad from the Missouri river west- 
ward has been fixed at Omaha, Nebraska, and the definite location of the road 
for one hundred miles west from that point has been approved by the Presi- 
dent. The route of the Pacific railroad of California has been selected, and a 
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map of the preliminary location thereof, from Sacramento eastward to the great 
bend of the Truckee river, in Nevada, has been filed in this department. The 
Jands along these routes, for twenty-five miles, on both sides, have been with- 
drawn from market, pursuant to the requirements of the act of 1862. 

In the administration of the laws regulating the grants of swamp lands to the 
States, and authorizing the allowance of indemnity in certain cases, where 
swamp lands have been sold by the United States, a liberal construction has 
been adopted and a generous policy pursued. No alteration of these laws is 
demanded by, principles of justice. An extension of the indemnity, or of the 
time now prescribed by law for selecting swamp lands, would, in my opinion, 
be prejudicial to the intefests of the United States. 

The claim of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal church to 
lands at the Dalles of the Columbia river, in Oregon, based upon the first section 
of the act of Congress, approved August 14, 1848, having been brought before 
this department upon appeal on the 27th of April last, I requested the advice 
of the Attorney General of the United States touching the law arising upon 
the facts disclosed by the papers in the case. On the 27th of May I had the 
honor to receive his reply, stating that, in his opinion, the question presented 
was “ purely judicial, and not proper to be determined by any executive ofiicer.”’ 
In deference to this opinion, the department declined making a decision in 
that and a similar cast then before it. Proceedings in all such cases under 
that act have been suspended in the General Land Office and in the subordinate 
offices in Oregon. 

For further details in reference to the public lands, I deaductiny refer to the 
annual report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

During the past year additional discoveries of precious metals, particularly of 
silver, have been made in the region flanking, on the eastward, the extended 
mountain ranges of the Sierra Nevada. A vast belt of some one or two hun- 
dred miles in width, and eight or nine hundred in length, embracing portions 
of Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona,.is rich in silver ore. Owing to the remote 
locality of these mines, and the difficulty of transportation thereto, but 
little machinery well adapted to the rapid and economical reduction of the 
various ores has been introduced. In that portion of Nevada through which 
the Pacific railroad will pass many rich veins have been found, and it is 
estimated by persons familiar with the subject that, if the mines now opened 
there were supplied with the proper machinery, they would yield ten millions 
of dollars per month. In the same region vast beds of salt have also been 
found, which, from its value in the process of separating the silver in the ores, 
has given a fresh impulse to mining. When we reflect that the region of coun- 
try in which deposits of the precious metals abound includes large portion 
of three States and six Territories, and that the richest veins of ore heretofore 
discovered are as yet but slightly developed, whilst new discoveries are con- 
stantly made, it will be perceived that the annual product of the mines in the 
United States must goon reach a magnitude without precedent in the history 
of mining operations. 
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The wealth imbedded in the rocks of that extensive region is actually inex- 
haustible, and it will furnish in future years, indirectly, a principal part of our 
means of liquidating the debt contracted by the government for the overthrow — 
of the great rebellion. Asa measure tending to accelerate the reduction of 
these mineral deposits into available wealth, and to strengthen the publie 
credit by an authentic publication of our vast resources, I respectfully recom- 
mend that provision be made for the appointment of experienced and skilful 
mineralogists to make a scientific examination of the principal mining localities, 
and of the mineral regions generally, and to report the results. ‘Their reports 
should be printed and widely circulated. An appropriation would be required 
for these purposes. ‘ 

Much interest has been manifested in favor of the establishment of a bureau 
of mines and minerals, to which the administration of all details in respect to 
this important subject should be committed. I am satisfied that such legislation 
will, before many years, be found necessary, if it has not already become so. 

The attention of Congress has frequently been called to the importance of 
securing an income to the national treasury from the products of the mines 
and placers. By the laws of Spain and Mexico, and according to the prin- 
ciples generally accepted in civilized countries, the property in these precious 
deposits is vested in the government exercising sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over the soil. 

The first annual report from this department contained a number of sug- 
gestions relating to the protection of this property, and to securing a revenue 
from the annual products. Since that time, the same subject has been frequent- 
ly mentioned in the annual reports of this department, but Congress has never 
taken legislative action. Sound policy dictates the propriety of levying a reve- 
nue tax upon those who are engaged in gathering individual wealth from this 
national property. The Bureau of Internal Revenue, recently established in 
the Department of the Treasury, furnishes a ready and suitable instrumentality 
for collecting it. The requirement of a moderate license fee from each person 
engaged in placer mining upon the public domain, and a reasonble tax upon the 
products of all mines, which might be graduated according to the cost of pro- 
duction, would be just to the government and satisfactory to the mining interest. 

When it is considered that a nominal tax of one per centum upon the present 
product of the mines would yield alarger income than is now derived fromthe sales 
of the public lands, with an expense of collecting it comparatively small, and that 
the prospective revenue from this source is so great, the impolicy of grant- 
ing the mines and mineral lands in fee, without consideration, must be 
apparent to all. It should, however, be borne in mind that the business of 
developing the mineral resources of those regions is yet in its infancy, and that 
all legislation bearing upon it should have for its object the increase of the 
annual products of the precious metals, and should, in its inception, be directed 
to the encouragement of the miner, by affording him security in his possessions 
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and stability to his business, rather than to obtaining an immediate income to the 
treasury. 

With the prospect of returning peace, and the consequent increase of migra- 
tion to the mining regions likely thereafter to ensue, it seems to be demanded of 
Congress that the rights of miners should be defined and secured by law, and 
the prosperity of those regions and the preservation of good order therein thus 
insured. 

The mines of New Mexico and Arizona are probably not inferior in richness 
to any within the limits of the United States. Owing to their inaccessibility they 
are indifferently wrought. All efforts tomake them available must necessarily be 
feeble, and attended with but partial success, until roads shall have been con- 
structed through those Territories from the Atlantic States, or from the navigable 
waters of the Pacific. Since the acquisition of this portion of our domain, 
now a period of seventeen years, the United States have received no income from 
the sale of lands within it, and but an inconsiderable sum from the sale of lands 
in southeastern California. It is believed that the larger portion of the land in 
that section, adapted to agriculture, is covered by Spanish and Mexican grants 
or set apart for Indian pueblos. There is, therefore, but a slight prospect that any- 
thing will be realized from sales of the lands, or that they will ever be located by 
homestead settlers. The wants and habits of the population are not such as to 
give any assurance or afford any expectation that they will undertake, from 
their own means, to prosecute to a successful completion the roads necessary to 
the development of the vast mineral riches of the country. 

A further discouragement to the settlement of Arizona and southern Cali- 
fornia has been the continued drought, which has prevailed for the last two 
years, and from which, most of the herds of cattle and sheep, accustomed to 
graze there, have perished. 

The desert of California, known as the Colorado desert, covering a territory of 
near one hundred miles in extent, was evidently at one time watered by the 
Colorado river. Being for the most part depressed below the bed of that river, 
it is susceptible of reclamation from its present condition, by means of dams 
and acéquias, the construction of which, although not difficult, is, without sub- 
stantial aid from Congress, beyond the means of the inhabitants. These com- 
bined difficulties render it probable, nay, almost certain, that the government 
will, under existing circumstances, derive no benefit either from the barren lands 
or from the mineral wealth which abounds in those Territories. 

There can be no doubt that the public resources would be much increased by 
the immediate working of the mines to the extent of their capacity, and by the 
settlement of those regions by an enterprising and industrious population, though 
no direct income should be derived from the sale of the lands. It is therefore 
worthy of consideration, whether it would not be expedient to grant all, or such 
portions of the lands, as are requisite to insure tle construction of the 
necessary railroads, and the conversion of the sterile lands to a condition of 
fertility. The benefits resulting from such roads would not be confined to the pro- 
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duct of the mines. A new highway, at all times exempt from obstruction by 
snow, would be open to the Pacific. Passing by the valley of the Rio Grande 
to El] Paso, it would receive a large portion of the rich commerce of Central and — 
Western Mexico. These benefits are so obvious and of such surpassing im- 
portance, that I do not hesitate in expressing my earnest conviction that the 
government should embrace any suitable opportunity which may be offered to 
secure the completion of a railroad upon the terms suggested. 

It appears from a communication of General Dix, the president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, that it has, since the adjournment of Congress, 
expended more than half a million of dollars upon the main line of the road 
leading westward from Omaha, of which one hundred miles have been per- 
manently located, and forty miles are in process of construction. 

The company has surveyed lines to Salt Lake City, through the South 
Pass, Laramie plains, Bridger’s Pass, by way of Timpanagos and Weber 
rivers, to determine the most feasible route. ‘Parties have also been en- 
gaged in explorations in Colorado ‘Territory through Berthold’s Pass and 
up the Caché la Poudre river, and also in examining the topography of the 
country in the vicinity of the 100th meridian of longitude, and in locating the 
line from Omaha to Fort Kearney. Considering the limited time which has 
elapsed since the action of Congress enabled this company to prosecute the 
work with energy, satisfactory progress has been made, and the country has no 
reason to apprehend any tardiness in the prosecution of this great enter- 
prise. 

The progress made in the construction of the branch road in Kansas, known 
as the Union Pacific railroad, eastern division, has not met the reasonable ex- 
pectations of the public. ‘There was just reason to believe that the second section 
of forty miles of that road would have been rapidly approaching completion, if 
not actually completed by this time; instead of which, forty miles only of the 
track are laid, and that not yet in a condition to be examined by the commis- 
sioners appointed by the President, to inspect and report upon the work. ? 

For this unexpected state of affairs the company is not altogether without 
excuse. ‘The assassination of its contractor in July last, soon after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, the continued insurmountable difficulties of obtaining the 
necessary materials, either by river or rail, from causes known to all, prevented 
them for a time from prosecuting the work. Since these difficulties have been 
partially removed, a commendable energy has marked the conduct of the com- 
pany. ‘The first section of the road to Lawrence, to which place the track is 
laid, will undoubtedly be open to the public and in use within a few days. 
The company in California is also making satisfactory progress with its portion 
of the road. | 

The President has appointed George Ashmun of Massachusetts, Springer 
Harbaugh of Pennsylvania, Charles T. Sherman of Ohio, Jesse L. Williams 
of Indiana, and Timothy J. Carter of Illinois, to be directors, on the part of 
the United States in the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and these gentlemen 
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have accepted the appointment. The wisdom of Congress in providing for the 
appointment of such officers cannot be doubted. 

Being impressed with the conviction of the importance of securing the interest 
of the government in the roads connecting with the main line, and the: 
faithful compliance, by the companies constructing them, with the terms and 
conditions upon which they are entitled to the munificent bounties offered by 
Congress, I should not hesitate to recommend, if it were deemed practicable, 
that such directors should be ex officio members of the board or other governing 
authority of each of such companies. I submit this subject to the consideration 


_ of Congress, with the hope that some means will be devised by which a super- 


visory control over the action of such companies may, within proper limits, be 
conferred upon the directors on the part of the United States. 

The management of the Indians during the past year has been attended 
with difficulty. In addition to the war against that portion of the Sioux 
that committed the massacres in Minnesota in 1862, and who are yet un- 
punished and unsubdued, military operations have been carried on against 
the combined bands of the Sioux of the plains and of the Upper Missouri, 
as well as against a considerable portion of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
particularly those who have been accustomed to inhabit the country of the 
Upper Platte river, and who were parties to the treaty of Fort Laramie. 
It is not necessary to inquire whether, by adopting conciliatory measures 
these military operations might not, to a great extent, have been avoided. 
Those who desire to investigate the subject may, with advantage, consult the 
report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. ‘lhe question of interest is, what 
course shall hereafter be pursued with these Indians, in order to reduce them to 
subjection, and to afford all needful protection to our citizens. The overland 
mail to Colorado, and to the States and Territories west thereof, as well as a large 
proportion of the carriers of goods, and of the emigrants to those regions, passes 
‘over the Laramie plains, which are infested during a large portion of the year 
by these Indians. The route of the Pacific railroad passes through the same 
country, and the government is, by act of Congress, under obligation to ex- 
tinguish the Indian title. The government has but one treaty—that of Fort 
Laramie—with the Sioux (of Dakota) and with the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
between the forks of the Platte river,, which these latter Indians have ever 
acknowledged. his treaty was ratified by the Senate with amendments and 
its benefits to the Indians, by virtue of the limitations imposed by the Senate, 
are about to terminate. A sufficient reservation for the Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes has been established on the Upper Arkansas, in the vicinity of Fort Lyon, 
and efforts have been made which promise success to make it a suitable and 
permanent home for them. ‘The treaty referred to forbids the occupation of the 
Platte country by the whites, and only permits their transit through it. 

To enable the Union Pacific Railroad Company to establish its line of road 
through this country, it is necessary that the United States shall have the un- 
molested possession of the route, and of much of the adjacent country. ‘T’o 
secure that object, however, I do not think it important that any further treaties 
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should be made with these Indians. ‘Their violation of the existing treaty, in 
making war upon our people, renders this unnecessary, if the views which are 
hereinafter expressed shall be approved by Congress. As the most expeditious 
mode to accomplish the object, it is recommended that the agency at the Upper 
Platte be abolished, and that the number of military posts along the line of the 
railroad and overland mail route be increased sufficiently to protect it and ex- 
clude the Indians therefrom. 

This department will make provision for such Indians, as will submit to its 
authority and locate upon the reservation. ‘Those who resist should be pursued 
by the military and punished. 

With these Indians—the Sioux—and all others in hostility with the United 
States, trade and intercourse should be. interdicted, until they yield to the 
will and direction of the government. To this end, I recommend that a law 
be passed, making it a penal offence for any person to carry goods, or supplies 
of any kind whatever, into their country? for traffic; and that all persons, of 
whatever pursuit, shall be prohibited from trading or trafficking with them 
while they are in a state of hostility. 

Much has been said, and the public mind has lately been agitated, against 
the policy of the government in making treaties with Indian tribes, and some 
persons in authority advise an abrogation of all existing treaties; but it is 
presumed that, while this nation is governed by the rules of civilization, such a 
proposition will not be entertained to the injury of all the tribes and nations 
of Indians who are in amity with the United States. Where the Indians have 
kept faith with the government, no question of expediency or policy will justify | 
a violation of its pledges to them. ‘There are, however, many Indians within 
the domain of the United States, with whom the government has no treaties 
acknowledging the primary right of soil in the tribes; with these, possibly, 
with some exceptions, it would be wise to abstain from making any treaty 
recognizing such right. Suitable reservations should be selected for them, 
and means adopted to establish them thereon, and to enable them, by their own 
industry, to sustain themselves. ‘his policy has already been introduced. suc- 
cessfully in the management of the Indians in California, and may properly be 
applied, to a considerable extent, in the neighboring States and T'erritories. In 
negotiating new treaties, where good policy or existing engagements will 
edmit of that course of action, stipulations for the payment of money annuities 
should be avoided. | . 

The propriety of the removal of the Navajoes of New Mexico and Arizona 
to the Bésque Reddndo reservation has been a subject of much contrariety 
‘of opinion. This department, upon the best information at its command, con- 
sented to their removal. As the reservation has been set apart, and a large 
sum of moncy expended by the military authorities in the endeavor to per- 
manently establish the Indians there, great fickleness of purpose would be 
manifested in abandoning the enterprise before it shall have been fully and 
fairly tested. Iam strongly inclined to the opinion, notwithstanding all that 
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has been urged against it, that, if the scheme receives a fair and just support, 
it will prove a success, and these Indians, so long the foes of the government, 
will become its faithful supporters. 

For further and detailed information on the subject of Indian affairs I re- 





spectfully refer to the elaborate report of the Commissioner. 

The liberal provisions of law for the payment of pensions to soldiers and 
seamen who have been disabled in the service of the country, and to the widows, 
orphans, and dependent mothers and sisters of such as have fallen in battle or 
died of disease or wounds, have been administered with industry, fidelity, and 

: promptitude. 

4 The very interesting and instructive report of the Commissioner of Pensions 
affords valuable information, and presents important suggestions. in which I 
fully concur. 

Of those patriots, to whom pensions for services in the Revolutionary war had 
been awarded, five still survive at very advanced ages. At the beginning of the 
year, twelve were living, and 1,418 widows of Revolutionary soldiers were re- 
ceiving pensions, making 1,430 pensioners of this class—the aggregate of 
whose yearly stipends was $115,217 43. 

The number of army pensioners (other than Revolutionary) who were paid 
during the fourteen months ending the 30th of J une last was 22,767, and of 
widows, (other than Revolutionary,) orphans, and dependent mothers, 25,433. 

The total number of persons who received army pensions during that period 
was therefore 49,630, and the amount paid during the year ending June 30, 
was $4,340,368 60. 

The number of navy pensioners who were paid during the fourteen months 
preceding the date mentioned was 1,505; and the amount of money paid them 
during the year was $164,247 92. The whole number of pensioners on the 30th 
June last was 51,135, requiring for their annual compensation $4,595,376 33. 

iP wing the year ending September 30, 1864, 1,812 bounty land warrants were 

issued, requiring 286,960 acres of lands to satisfy them. 

The act of Congress, approved July 14, 1862, entitled “ An act to grant pen- 
sions,” i is believed to be one of the wisest and most munificent enactments of the 
kind ever adopted by any nation. Its beneficial provisions extend to the dis- 

: abled survivors, and to the widows, orphans, dependent mothers, and dependent 
orphan sisters of the deceased soldiers and seamen of every grade and rank. 

During the past year more than $3,500,000 have been paid for pensions 
granted on account of disability or death ensuing from service in the war of the 
rebellion. During the continuance of the war, no reliable estimate can be made 
of the amount of money that will be required eventually to meet the obligations 
thus assumed by the government to our soldiers and seamen. 

The list of pensioners is constantly undergoing both increase and diminution, 
and at present, and for months to come, it must be rapidly augmented, even 
should peace be restored without further hostilities. It is estimated that more 
than 7,000,000 of dollars will be required to satisfy the claims accruing under 
che pension laws during the current fiscal year. 
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In fixing the grade of disability of invalid pensioners, and in discriminating 
as to the connection of the causes of disability or death with the service, the 
Pension Office is often involved in doubt and uncertainty. ‘ 

It is believed that a commission of experienced surgeons might devise and 
mature such a schedule of usual causes of disability and death, in cases where 
pensions have been and are claimed, as would greatly aid the Pension Office n 
reaching correct conclusions—in discriminating between those cases where the 
cause should be regarded as incident to the service, and those in which the 
cause has no relation to, or connection with, military or naval duty. Whilst it 
is conceded that, in cases of great doubt and uncertainty, conclusions should be 
in favor of claimants, all must agree that a wise precaution should be taken to 
guard against mistakes, and that every means of enlarging information 
upon the topic suggested must be promotive of justice both to claimants and 
to the government. | 

The report of the Commissioner of Pensions shows the importance of the 
provisions of law requiring periodical examinations of invalid pensioners, and 
contains a list of the names of the examining surgeons. 

This department has recently been advised that, under the joint resolution 
of Congress approved July 1, 1864, the sum of $5,000,000 of the navy pension 
fund has been invested in registered bonds of the United States. 

I commend to the consideration of Congress the suggestion of the Commis- 
sioner, that an appropriation for pension purposes should be made of a portion 
of the proceeds of abandoned and confiscated property on land. It occurs to 
me as eminently proper that some of the means derived from these sources should 
be applied to the establishment of homes for those who have been, or may 
hereafter be, permanently disabled and rendered helpless by reason of their 
service during the existing war. 

It was recommended to Congress at its last session that an act be passed 
requiring the national banks to discharge the duties of pension agents. It 
was believed that by that instrumentality the convenience of the pensioners 
would be greatly promoted, and the expense attending the employment of 
agents avoided. Since the adjournment of Congress, communications have 
been received from most of those banks, expressing a willingness to perform 
the duty without charge to the government. I renew the recommendation that 
a law be passed charging the banks with the payment of pensions, whenever 
it shall be the pleasure of the department to require it of them. 

Since the last annual report of this department, seven additional agencies 
for paying pensions have been established, and it is believed that the number 
now in operation will be sufficient to transact the business, should the present 
system of payments be continued. 

The business operations of the Patent Office for the year ending September 
30 have been very satisfactory. During the period above named, 6,740 
applications for patents and 989 caveats were filed; 29 applications also were 
made for the extension of patents previously granted. During the same period 
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4,843 patents, including reissues and designs, were issued, and 40 extensions 
granted. ‘he number of applications awaiting the payment of the final fee 
required by law before patents can be issued has largely increased, numbering 
now over 1,000. ‘The finances of the office are in a prosperous condition, as 
appears by the following short statement: 

The balance in the treasury to the credit of the patent fund on October 1, 
1863, was $37,732 63. The receipts of the office to September 30, 1864, 
amounted to $230,838 60, making a total sum of $268,571 23. The expendi- 
tures during the same period were $212,453 84, leaving a balance of $56,117 39° 
on hand on October 1, 1864, being $18,384 76 more than the balance as exhib- 
ited on October 1, 1863. 

The report of the Commissioner of Public Buildings presents many details 
of interest to the citizens and residents of this District, and contains informa- 
tion in respect to the manner in which various appropriations for local purposes 
have been applied. The condition of the streets and avenues of Washington 
city is a matter of frequent and just complaint. The United States has never 
assumed any general jurisdiction of the subject, although appropriations for im- 
proving the avenues have been frequently made. 

The city authorities, apparently relying upon the liberality of Congress, have 
abstained from making expenditures in improving and opening streets commen- 
surate with the constant increase of population and business. ‘This state of 
affairs is likely to continue until a definite arrangement is established between 
the government and the city in relation to the matter under consideration. I 
therefore renew the recommendation made last year, that street commissioners 
should be appointed to determine the descripfion and extent of the annual 
repairs and improvements to avenues, streets, and alleys; and that the funds 
requisite should be provided by the United States and the city in propor 
tions to be fixed by law. The property-holders of Washington, moved 
by a just pride in the prosperity and beauty of the city, will not hesitate to 
tax! themselves liberally to maintain a constant and efficient system of street 
improvement. The present rate of municipal taxation, for all purposes, is 
about one per centum on real and personal property, which is less than is 
paid in any other city with which I am acquainted. The tax-payers here 
are not charged with the expense of maintaining a State government, or 
those institutions of a benevolent character which are usually sustained by 
other communities, and they will not shrink from taxation for local purposes, 
when their property is yielding a rate of income equalled in few other cities 
and towns of the country. The propriety of these remarks is still more ap- 
parent, when it is considered that the expenses of the judicial tribunals for 
both civil and criminal business, and of the police force, are principally paid 
by the government, and are not charged to the property-holders of the city 
or District. Recognizing, however, the duty of the government to make pro- 
vision for the improvement and repair of streets extending through public 
grounds, and to aid in keeping in a suitable condition such as are in front of the 
public buildings, I would respectfully recommend that provision be made by 
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Congress for paving F street, between 7th and 9th streets. The Nicholson 
pavement, by reason of its durability, smoothness, and elasticity, has met with 
marked favor. In view of the probability that measures will be adopted by 
Congress providing some plan for suitably paving Pennsylvania avenue, and 
other principal thoroughfares of the city, I have obtained an estimate of the 
expense of laying the Nicholson pavement in F street, along the southern front 
of the building occupied by this department. 

By joint resolution No. 56, of June, 1864, the Secretary of the Interior was, 

“among other things, directed to “ prevent the improper appropriation or occupa- 
tion of any of the public streets,” &c., in the city of Washington. One of the 
objects of this resolution evidently was to prevent the re-building of the Centre 
market-house upon its present site. Notice was accordingly given to the authori- 
ties of the city to desist from the erection of the building that had just been 
commenced, and they thereupon suspended the work upon it. The authorities 
manifest a commendable disposition to make this necessary improvement in such 
place and manner as will meet the approbation of Congress. 

The substantial and rapid progress of the city for the last three years, its 
increasing and energetic population, and the certainty of its future prosperity, 
evince the importance of immediate action, having for its object the improve- 
ment of its sewerage, the cleansing of the canal—so as to correct, as far as 
possible, its present unwholesome and offensive condition—and the adornment 
of the streets and public grounds, thereby making the metropolis of the nation 
healthy and attractive. To that end, in addition to the suggestions contained 
in my last annual report, it is recommended that Congress provide by law for 
the removal of the Centre market-house from its present site, and the exten- . 
sion of the Smithsonian grounds to Pennsylvaniaavenue. Itis also advised that 
the public reservations bordering on the canal and adjoining the Smithsonian 
grounds be added thereto. The enlarged area which the proposed change would 
give to these grounds, their adornment by the planting of trees and shrubbery, 
and the erection of fountains, would add greatly to the comfort, health, and pleasure 
of a populous portion of the city, and be most agreeable and attractive to transient 
visitors. The space occupied by the canal from 7th street to 6th street and the con- 
tiguous reservation would afford ample room for the market-house. The expense 
of making this space available is not worthy of consideration, in view of the 
substantial benefits to be obtained by extending the Smithsonian grounds to the 
avenue. It is believed that Congress may, without interfering with any right of 
the city of Washington, make such disposition of the canal as it shall deem proper; 
and if it should be determined to extend the sewer, now being constructed 
through the botanic garden, along and in the canal to the river, and to fill up 
the residue of the canal, there can be but little doubt that the grounds thus re- . 
claimed for building and other useful purposes will be equal in value to the ex- 
pense of this improvement. 

The approaching completion of the Capitol, under the direction of the archi- 
tect, Mr. Walter, imparts much interest to his report upon that and kindred 
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subjects. Accompanying it are plans and drawings of the surrounding grounds 
which he proposes to add to those of the Capitol, in order to render them, in 
his opinion, reasonably spacious and suitable to the building. His views appear 
to me to be correct and judicious. They do not require the purchase of any 
private property ; and should they be adopted by Congress, it is recommended 
that measures be taken and the necessary appropriations be made to grade, 
embellish, and enclose the grounds. 

Owing to the inereased cost of construction, additional appropriations for the 
completion of the work.are necessary. I refer to the report of the architect 
for particulars upon this subject. 

The east and west wings and the north front of the building occupied by this 
department have never been thoroughly repainted since their erection. The 
pavements of the corridors in the south front, now much worn, and partly laid 
with bricks, should be relaid with marble, so as to conform to those in the 
newer portions of the building. For these purposes an estimate for an appro- 
priation has been submitted. 

The work upon the Potomac dam and Washington aqueduct, authorized 
at the last session, has been prosecuted with ail practicable despatch. The 
extreme scarcity of skilled labor and well-known local causes have, how- 
ever, seriously impeded its progress, and its condition is not so far advanced as 
was confidently anticipated. An appropriation of fifty-one thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-five dollars ($51,945) is required to pay for the work now under 


contract, and which should be completed before the close of the present fiscal — 


year. The report of the engineer contains full information in regard to the 
expenditures hitherto made, as well as those that will be required to finish the 
aqueduct in a proper manner. 

The ninth annual report of the Board of Visitors of the Government Hospital 
for the Insane shows that the institution has rendered very valuable service to the 
country during the past year. The whole number of patients under treatment 
during the year ending June 30, 1864, was 787, of whom 565 were from the 
army, 35 from the navy, and 6 were rebel prisoners. ‘lhe number of patients 
remaining at the end of the year was 351, of whom 191 were from the army, 18 
from the navy, 4 from the rebel army, 2 from the Soldiers’ Home, and 136 from 
civil life. ‘The number discharged during the yearas “recovered”? was 288, 
“jimproved’’ 69, “unimproved” 5, deceased 74; total 456. ‘The financial exhibit 
made by the board in their report is satisfactory. The extended service per- 
formed has necessarily involved an expenditure somewhat beyond the appro- 
priation. ‘The deficiency will, I doubt not, be supplied by Congress. The 
report of the superintendent, points out the improvements upon the buildings 
and grounds that are deemed desirable. 

The Columbia Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind appears, from the annual report of the board of directors, to be in a prosper- 
ous condition. The honorable Ames Kendall, to whose liberality and philan- 
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thropy it is indebted for its existence, retired from the presidency thereof some 
months since, and was succeeded by Mr. E. M. Gallaudet, its former efficient 
and accomplished superintendent. A collegiate department for the deaf and 
dumb has been inaugurated under the recent act of Congress authorizing the 
board to confer degrees. The Potomac water has been conveyed to the prem- 
ises, but the arrangements for lighting the building with gas have not been 
completed. The appropriation of $26,000 made at the last session of Congress 
for enlarging the grounds has been expended in the purchase of nearly fourteen 
acres contiguous to the former premises on the north and west. The number of 
pupils on the first day of July, 1863, was 52, and on the first day of July, 
1864, 58. During the year, 81 have received instruction, of whom 72 were 
mutes, and 9 blind; and at the date of the report there were 73 pupils. 

The State of Maryland having established an institution at Baltimore 
for the blind, the board has expressed the opinion that the blind of this 
District, on account of their small number, could be better instructed at Bal- 
timore, and has recommended that their transfer to and support in that insti- 
tution be sanctioned by law. This recommendation is submitted to the con- 
sideration of Congress. | hy 

The report of the president of the board of police commissioners, prepared in 
obedience to the requirements of the 4th section of, the “act to create a 
metropolitan police district,” &c., gives information in respect to the service 
performed by the officers and men during the past year. The number of 
patrolmen is one hundred and fifty, oficered by a superintendent and ten 
sergeants. The police district embraces about seventy square miles, with a 
population of 150,000 or 160,000 souls. The number of arrests made during 
the past year was 23,545; of those thus arrested there have been committed 
to jail 1,010; given bail for appearance at court, 586; turned over to military 
authorities, 2,271; committed to the workhouse, 1,223; entered into bond to 
keep the peace, 710; punished by fine, 8,743; other punishment of a light 
nature, 343; dismissed, 7,757; cases of which final disposition was not 
reported, 902. The fines imposed amount in the aggregate to $33,197 50. 
The police foree during the same time has furnished lodgings to 2,483 desti- 
tute persons found in the streets and highways, restored 102 lost children, 
and assisted to carry 170 disabled persons to hospitals, besides taking up 
estrays, giving fire alarms, and attending to many other similar duties. A de- 
tective corps and a sanitary company have been in successful operation. During 
the year a fire-alarm and police telegraph {has been erected. This will prove 
to be of very great value in rendering the police force more effective, and in in- 
suring the safety of property against the ravages of fire and the dangers of riot. 
It is believed that after this telegraph has been used for a few months, and 
the members of the police have become familiar with the very many uses to 
_ which it may be applied, the necessity of an increase in the number of police- 
men will not be felt as heretofore. J respectfully recommend that an appropria- 
tion be made by Congress to meet the expense incurred. | 
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The warden of the jail in the District of Columbia, appointed by authority 
of the act of Congress approved February 29, 1864, entered upon his duties 
on the 11th of April last. The average number of prisoners since that time 
has been about one hundred, though occasionally much greater. ‘The jail has be- 
come dilapidated and insecure, and a new and more spacious one should be erected. 
This recommendation has been submitted by my predecessors for several years 
past, and at one time the Senate called upon this department to furnish a plan and 
estimate for this object. Congress, however, has never authorized the erection of 
such a building. The necessity for it increases with the increase of popula- 
tion and of transient sojourners in Washington, and is undeniably much greater 
to-day than heretofore. I have considered carefully the suggestion of the war- 
den, that ample means for the construction of such a building might be obtained 
by the sale of the vacant square on which the jail now stands. This square, 
so near to the Capitol and Smithsonian grounds, will not be necessary for 
beautifying the city, or for affording it ample ventilation. | According to an es- 
timate which has been submitted to me, it contains 435,286 square feet of 
ground, which, if laid off into lots and sold, would at present prices command a 
large sum. The new jail might be located upon the square on which the City 
Hall stands, in the rear of that building. If erected after the most approved 
moderna plan, it would not prove detrimental to private property, whilst the erec- 
tion of dwellings or buildings for business purposes, upon the square,which 
it is proposed to sell, would tend greatly to enhance the value of private prop- 
erty in the vicinity. ‘The warden of the jail, and the grand jury that served at 
the June term of the court, as well as the police commissioners, have called 
attention to the large number of juvenile offenders in the District, and to the 
great impropriety of incarcerating them with veterans in crime Youths so 
treated are often discharged from jail more depraved than when they en- 
tered it. The recommendation made last year in favor of the erection of a 
house of correction for such offenders is respectfully renewed. It should be 
so regulated as to combine punishment with means of instruction and reform. 
The necessity for the erection of a penitentiary in this District was fully set 
forth in the last annual report of this department. Additional force cannot be 
given to the recommendation then made by a repetition of the views therein 
presented. 

The clerical force engaged in the compilation of the statistics of the census 
becomes gradually less with the progress of the work, devolving upon it, and 
its duties should be completed at an early period. ‘The volume on population 
has been printed and distributed, and meets with favor throughout the country. 
That on agriculture is nearly ready for distribution, and the subsequent vol- 
umes will appear in succession; the whole presenting a complete exhibit of the 
material interests and progress of the country up to the period of the rebellion. 

The numerous demands of States, departments, members of Congress, and 
individuals for statistical information, illustrate the importance of the organiza- 
tion of a permanent bureau of statistics, heretofore recommended to Congress. 
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The maintenance of such a bureau, charged, among other duties, with that of 
compiling the census returns and superintending the publication thereof, will not, 
it is believed, cause additional expense to the government. 

The building occupied by the United States for the use of its courts in the 
city of New York is held under an expired lease. Notice has been given by 
the lessors that it is their intention to sell the premises as soon as the fair value 
can be obtained therefor. The attention of Congress to this subject is earnestly 
solicited, and an appropriation is recommended adequate to the purchase of a 
building adapted to the service. 

The enforcement of the measures adopted by Congress for the suppression of 


the African slave trade has been followed by the most auspicious results. It is. 


believed that in no port of the United States has a vessel ‘been fitted out to 
engage in that nefarious traffic. Several prizes have been taken before the 
mixed courts of justice sitting at Sierra Leone and the Cape of Good Hope, but 
the result has not yet been communicated to the department. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


t J. P. USHER, Secretary. 
To the Presipent of the United State 





REPORT 


OF 


THE COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, October 3, 1864. 


Sir: Pursuant to the resdlution of the Senate of the United States, adopted 
on the 28th of February, 1855, the following is presented as an abstract of the 
annual report of this date: 

1. Introduction, showing marked improvement ‘in operations connected with 
the disposal of the public lands; the extent of the republic; its national domain. 

2. Details of cash sales; bounty land locations; selections for swamp, for 
railroads, homestead, agricultural scrip, during the year ending June 30, 1864; 
also for the quarter, part estimated, terminating September 30, 1864. 

3. Foreign titles; California ranchos; remarks in regard to the past and pres- 
ent jurisdiction conferred in relation to surveys; area embraced in surveying 
returns of confirmed titles, and area thereof covered by United States patents. 

Recommendation that legislative measures be had providing for final adjudica- 
tion of claims in New Mexico and Arizona, so as properly to segregate them 
from the public domain, in order to do justice to bona fide claimants, and enable 
the Executive in disposing of the public lands to avoid conflict. 

Extent of returns received as the bases of patents for donation settlements 
~in Oregon and Washington; reference made to the proceedings authorized to 
settle the Hudson’s bay and Puget’s sound agricultural claims. 

4, Surveying operations under land system. : 

5. Proceedings under the homestead law; amendment suggested in that respect, 
and more especially in regard to the pre-emption system, fixing period for set- 
tlement, and limitation as to time; for proving up as well for pre-emptions on 
unotfered surveyed lands, as for those on lands subject to entry at private sale. 

6. Proceedings in relation to survey and sale of the Port Angelos town site; 
remarks respecting proposed reservation for like purposes at Corvallis, Oregon. 
. 7%. Measures in relation to municipal settlements, and the disposal of coal lands, 
under act of Congress approved July 1, 1864. 

8. Operations with agricultural and*mechanic college land scrip, showing that 
the whole issue, as far as State acceptances have been received, is completed; 
also indicating the principles which control its location. 

9. Exhibit of details in locations in satisfaction of bounty land warrants for 
military services. 

10. Changes of land offices; public sales. 

11. Proceedings in relation to the survey and sale of the Fort Howard and 
Fort Crawford military reservations in Wisconsin. 

12. Operations in connexion with grants for railroads; with details and views 
of the system. 

13. Swamp land selections; with details and suggested amendatory legisla- 
tion. 

14. Proceedings had in regard to Winnebago trust sales reported, and steps 
taken to open the lands to sale under statutory restrictions. 

15. Proceedings in regard to the survey of the Sioux reservation, Minnesota. 

16. Surveys of Indian reserves in Utah, ordered under special authority of 
law; and also for surveys in Nevada to open the way for actual settlement to 
certain Indians. 
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17. “Pueblos” in New Mexico and Arizona; their character, and extent of 
these reported; also in regard to “ town claims” in New Mexico. 

18. Policy pursued in regard to timber spoliation, and its results. 

19. The interests of the government in minerals in the public domain; sug- 
gestions as to their value and importance to the government. 

20. Condition as to adjustment of accounts of receivers of public money, 
disbursing agents, and 2, 3, 5 per cent. funds. 

21. Reference to the sphere of duties prescribed by law to the General Land 
Office. 

22. Tables and statements presenting details. 

With great respect, your obedient’ servant, 
J. M. EDMUNDS, Commissioner. 
Hon. Joun P. USuer, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
; October 3, 1864. 


Sir: During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, and the quarter ter- 
minating on the 30th ultimo, there has been marked improvement in public 
land operations in comparison with the period of the last annual report. 

Nothing is more illustrative of the energy of our people than the fact that 
whilst in the midst of the depressing circumstances growing out of domestic 
commotion, agitating the country from centre to circumference, the arts of 
peace, with those of war, have been in process of active development. 

The farming interest has done its share. Husbandmen have given their 
labor to agriculture, economizing force, directing it with increased industry and 
vigor, and by improved methods have brought from the earth abundance, feed- 
ing not only the marshaled hosts of a million and a half of armed men, but 
also the multitudes of our citizens in other pursuits, and yet with a surplus; 
in all this, laying the solid foundation of individual and public prosperity. 

It is an obvious historical fact, that where the people are poor, the govern- 
ment is so; but where they are industrious, thrifty, their labors directed to 
agriculture, mechanic arts, and commerce, the three elements of prosperity, the 
aggregate individual wealth necessarily creates national prosperity and power. 

The multitude of men withdrawn from civil pursuits by the pending struggle 
is without precedent in modern times, even in the wars of the French revolu- 
tion; the actual number of combatants being greater than the whole population, 
men, women, and children, of Denmark proper, the political relations of which 
have occupied, recently, so large a share of the attention of Europe. Yet 
new fields have been opened in the public domain, domestic and foreign 
trade quickened; the former through rivers, canals, and railways, the latter by 
the mercantile marine, defying the perils of war in pursuing the channels of 
foreign trade, carrying our exchangeable commodities around this continent, to 
European ports, and to the Indian and Chinese seas. 

The most extended empire of the ancient world, after a thousand years, 
reached the zenith of its greatness in the early ages of the Christian era, with 
a territory of sixteen hundred thousand square miles. The American Republic, 
dating its existence from 1776, has extended its vast outline so as to include 
three and a quarter millions of square miles, equal, not in geographical, but in . 
arable extent, to the wide dominions of the British Empire. Its original limits, 
as acknowledged by the definitive treaty of peace in 1783, enlarged by the 
treaty of 1803 with France, of 1819 with Spain, better defined at certain points 
by the treaties of 1842 and 1846 with Great Britain, again enlarged by treaty 
of 1848 with Mexico, of 1853 with that power, all give us an outline from 
ocean to ocean, from the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and the tropics, 
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comprehending a geographical surface of the extent stated, and embracing 
within those limits a public domain of over one thousand four hundred and fifty 
millions of acres. 

Our government has thus far disposed of large bodies of these lands on the 
most liberal bases ; by credit sales—afterwards repealed and the cash system 
permanently established—by conceding pre-emptions, by donations, by school 
grants—16th and 36th sections in place—by 500,000-acre internal improvement 
grants to each State, by grants for colleges, universities, for canals, railroads, 
for services in the war of the Revolution, of 1812 with Great Britain, of 1847 
with Mexico, and in Indian wars of later date, and yet possesses over one thou- 
sand millions of acres, embracing every climate of the temperate zone. 

‘The extensive details connected with this subject for years prior to the pres- 
ent fiscal one are presented in past annual reports; those for the period which 
has elapsed since June 30, 1863, being as follows : 











Acres. Cash rec’d. 

For the year ending June 30, 1864, there were 

Taig SHE a RAT Ce ea ae 432 2778.90" -2678, 00Tuck 
For the quarter ending September 30, 1864, 

BSITALCU Ji. 62 oie ine dos iw ineiaja,wisinlais « 140, 407.54 200,926 92 

573,181.44 878,934 13 

To which add cash paid into the treasury on 

account of 9,398 entries under the homestead : 

I A LOG Sate rAd. mleecai is + chills whois 93,980 00 
On account of commissions on homestead entries .......... 20,442 75 
On account of fees paid for bounty landlocations .........- 12, 381 60 
On account of commissions on agricultural scrip) -.-.-.-.-- 

ESSAY PLAT CAO ADS eee es Oa TR 5, 387 96 
On account of fees paid for pre-emption and do- —.......... 

STG Sy RS SE ae beet ea) Vn) 20 8, 320 00 


Making amount paid into the treasury from June 


Pee to meptember.30,\ 1864.2... wh el ee le oe 


BOUNTY LAND WARRANTS. 


There were located during the year ending June 
a CEL a a ae ae ee ea 
For the quarter ending September 30, 1864, 
(part Rete eye re er et 1 en ML hh ANN, 


SWAMP LANDS. 


No selections approved from June 30, 1863, to 
September 30, 1864. 


RAILROADS. 
There were approved to the several States for 


railroads during the year ending June 30, 1864 
For the quarter ending September 30, 1864.. 


515, 900.00 


125, 000.00 


857, 180.87 
361, 291.72 











1,019,446 44 





HOMESTEAD ACTS OF MAY 20, 1862, AND MARCH 21, 1864. 


There were entered, under the homestead acts, 
during the year ending June 30, 1864...-.. 
For the quarter ending September 30, 1864, 
ESI ISBN aE AS 


1, 261, 592.61 


277, 021.64 
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| AGRICULTURAL SCRIP. 
There were located with agricultural scrip, dur- 





ing the year ending June 30, 1864.....-..- 214, 418.14 
For the quarter ending September 30, 1864.... 35, 756.00 
otal. cash: paid‘into the. treasury <0... 24,5. <4 mee 2 ee $1,019,446 44. 


_————__— 


Total number of acres disposed of from June 30, 
1863, tosseptember 30; 18640 < ho nl ooo 4,221, 342.42 


The aggregate quantity of surveyed lands offered 
and unoffered and undisposed of on September 


PROS FS AWG Moles alate acc roose a caace oS eee eee 133, 517, 587.00 
Consisting of oliercd Landes team wei iebiel «l= ame 82, 641, 469.00 
PE RIGITOT EEL. tics ogecciels eee atte df te Oi te aheke ees 50, 876, 118.00 


PRIVATE TITLES DERIVED FROM FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS CLAIMED UNDER 
FOREIGN TREATIES. 


In the elder portions of our territorial acquisitions from France and Spain, ° 
embracing the ancient province of Louisiana and the Floridas, such titles were 
scattered all over the most important localities, and for the last sixty years 
have engaged the attention of different tribunals under authority of Congress 
to pass upon their validity, thereafter it being the duty of the General Land 
Office to have the recognized grants properly segregated. 

The same policy has obtained respecting California, where Spanish and Mex- 
ican titles have been granted upon a most extensive scale. The act of 3d 
March, 1851, created a board of land commissioners for the adjudication of this 
class of claims, authorizing appeal to the district courts, and thence to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. In the earlier period of our administration, 
in dealing with these titles, (by issuing complete patents,) it was the practice, 
after judicial confirmation of the claim, for the department finally to determine 
the focus and survey, as preliminary to the issue of the United States relinquish- 
ment patent. The exercise of this power, however, was arrested by the act of 
Congress, approved 14th June, 1860, defining and regulating “the jurisdiction 
of the district courts of the United States in California in regard to the survey 
and location of confirmed private land claims.” The effect of this measure 
was, in fact, virtually to withdraw, to a great extent, from the Executive the 
duty of making a summary determination as to such surveys, and, of course, 
held the issueof patents generally in abeyance until parties might intervene 
through the instrumentality of the courts. By the law, passed at the last ses- 
sion, approved Ist July, 1864, to “expedite the settlement of titles to lands in 
the State of California,” the power as to prospective cases has been restored 
to the executive department. Since the commencement of operations respecting 
Spanish and Mexican grants in California, to the 30th September, 1864, returns 
of surveys, with judicial transcripts have been received at the General Land 
Office for confirmed ranchos equal to 3,366,97425, acres, for which United 
States patents have already been issued embracing 2,430,906,5°,, covering more 
than two thousand folio pages of records 

Before the full tide of emigration sets into New Mexico and Arizona, it is of 
the first consequence that the extensive and indefinite grants in those regions 
should be passed upon finally, in the way of confirmation or rejection, and to 
this end it is recommended that definitive legislative measures be prescribed. 
Timely action, in this respect, will be only a sheer act of justice to dona fide 
claimants—to our government, in diseacumbering the public lands of invalid 
claims, thereby enabling the Executive, when demand for land arises, to pro- 
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ceed in the disposal of the public domain with the certainty of giving undis- 
puted titles. 

The evidences of right to donation claims in the State of Oregon and Territory 
of Washington, founded on actual settlements, have reached this office, num- 
bering over three thousand cases. For part of these, patents have been issued, 
and for the residue will be despatched in regular order of business. 

By the act of Congress, approved 27th June, 1864, to “ carry into effect a 
treaty between the United States and her Britannic Majesty for the final settle- 
ment of the claims of the Hudson’s Bay and Puget’s Sound Agricultural Com- 
panies,” authority is given for the appointment of commissioners ‘‘ to adjust 
and determine the claims” of the Hudson’s Bay and Puget’s Sound Agricultural 
Companies, thereby placing these long unsettled matters in train of adjustment 
so that the department, after final proceedings, will be enabled to deal with the 
public lands in that region of our country without danger of conflict. 


THE PUBLIC SURVEYS. 


By the act of Congress, approved 30th May, 1862, for reducing the expenses 
of the survey and sale of the public lands, it is declared that the printed Manual, 
dated 22d February, 1855, the instructions of the Commissioner, and of the sur- 
veyor general, the latter when not in conflict, “shall be taken and deemed a 
part of every contract for surveying the public lands of the United States.” 
‘That law further stipulates that no surveying contract shall be binding until 
approved by the Commissioner, or made by him exceptional; that he shall also 
fix the price per mile for surveys, not to exceed the legal maximum; that those 
for confirmed private land claims shall be paid for by claimants; and that, 
where settlers in any township may desire a survey, within the regular progress 
of operations, it may be done at their cost. 

Orders have been given to give effect to these provisions, and special circular 
of instructions, bearing date 1st June, 1864, has been issued, supplemental to 
the Manual, in which, among other details, the condition in this service is 
made absolute, that, in all cases, the work shall be done by the deputy surveyors 
in person; regulations are also prescribed as to the mode of proceeding where 
surveying is to be done at cost of applicants; the steps to be taken in obtaining 
the survey of small islands are indicated, with the course to be pursued in 
regard to surveys in connexion with swamp lands and certain classes of rivers 
and lakes. 

In the State of Wisconsin, the field-work, under contract for the last fiseal 
year, has been completed, the lands abounding in pine timber with numerous 
lakes. Contracts for the present year have been made to the extent of the 
$40,000 appropriation, in order to establish the lines of the portion of the State 
now unsurveyed, lying south of the boundary dividing Wisconsin from Michi- 
ean, and east of the fourth meridian. When the work is finished, under these 
contracts, the surveying in Wisconsin will be completed, a few townships 
excepted, for which $6,000 estimate has been submitted, one-third of which is 
designed for the incidental expenses of the surveyor general’s office at Dubuque 
for fiscal year ending 30th June, 1866. After the expiration of that period, the 
surveyor general’s office for the surveying districts of Wisconsin and lowa may 
be closed, and the archives in readiness for transfer to the respective States. 

In Mimesota, surveying operations embrace localities east and north of 
“ Mille Lacs.” The lands were found to be swampy, abounding in pine and 
fir timber, the surveys consisting of the extension of the tenth parallel north, 
the third guide meridian west, and in township and sectional lines embracing 
nearly six hundred thousand acres. 

In Kansas, the sums appropriated have been expended on surveys which 
extend to localities in the northern part of the State, about forty-four miles south 
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of Fort Kearney, and consisting of standard, parallel, township, and subdi- 
visional lines embracing nearly seven hundred thousand acres, the region of 
these surveys having been selected in view of the obligations of the government 
growing out of the Pacific railroad grant. 

In Nebraska, the appropriation has been expended in surveying towns ship 
and subdivisional lines, also in the vicinity of the Pacific railway, in the south- 
ern part of the Territory, twenty miles south of Fort Kearney, and embraces 
over seven hundred and thirty-three thousand four hundred acres. 

The surveyor general for the district of Kansas and Nebraska has made con- 
tracts for the present year for surveys in Nebraska to embrace the regions near 
the head-waters of Big and Little Blue rivers and between the Platte and Repub- 
lican rivers in southwesterly direction from Fort Kearney, and in Kansas for 
surveys on the Solomon fork, Prairie Dog creek, and Smoky Hill fork. ‘The 
service, however, has been interrupted by Indian hostilities. 

In Dakota Territory, the surveys for the last fiscal year were restricted to the 
region south of 43° 30! north latitude, and between the Big Sioux and Dakota 
rivers, embracing the extension of the base line on that parallel west to the 
intersection of the Dakota river; the township and subdivisional work covering 
over four hundred and ninety- five thousand acres; the contract for the present 
year comprising the subdivision of eight townships on the Big Sioux river, 
north and east of Sioux Falls city. 

In Colorado Territory, the returns of surveys for the last fiscal year consist 
of correction, parallel, township, and sectional lines, with fifty miles of private 
grant, embracing over four hundred and thirty-one thousand acres of public 
lands, also ninety-two thousand two hundred and ninety-two acres in the fourth 
location of the Los Vejas grant, as confirmed by act of 21st June, 1860, to the 
heirs.of Luis Maria Baca, the premises formerly falling within the limits of New 
Mexico, but now of Colorado. 

Under the appropriations for the year ending 30th June, 1864, for California 
and Nevada, the surveys in the former were made chiefly on the eastern slope 
of the Sierra Nevada, north of the Truckee, and in the immediate vicinity of 


Honey lake. The surveyor general, in the contract with his deputy for the 


surveying extension across these mountains, authorized the establishment of the 
fourth standard parallel on the eastern slope thereof, by means of traverse lines 
instead of the continuance of the extension of that parallel, in place, from its 
former terminus in range 4 east, such continuance having been found impracti 
cable, owing to the precipitous character of the mountains; and as existing laws 

make no provision for offsets or traverse along mountains, no payment has 
been made to the deputy for 52 miles 38 (2; chains, incident to this service 
the matter being consequently submitted for congressional consideration. 

The surveying in California, for the period in question, embraces, in standard 
parallels, township, sectional, and meander lines, nearly two hundred and fifty 
nine thousand acres; and of private claims, at the expense of parties covering, 
92,292 acres. 

The surveys in Nevada have progressed along the line of the Pacific rai 
road on the 'l'ruckee river, in the vicinity of the eastern boundary of California 
mainly in the Humboldt River valley, north of Lake Humboldt. This latter 
region being remote from the standard lines, the extension of which, zm place 
was found impracticable, the late surveyor general gave instructions to his deputy 
to establish the sixth standard parallel north by offsets or traverse lines, as a 
basis for starting subdivisional surveys in that locality. In furtherance of those 
instructions, the deputy traversed the country from the Carson river guide me- 
ridian, inrange 20 east of the Mount Diablo meridian, to the line between town 
ships 2S and 29 north, of range 31 and 32 east. This work being unauthorized by 
the suveying laws, and amounting to 115 miles 75,°%, chains, has been disal- 
lowed, and the surveyor general so informed, in order that the deputy may seek 
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relief from Congress. ‘The extent of the surveying service in Nevada, under the 
superintendence of the late surveyor general of California and Nevada, embraces, 
in standard parallels, township and subdivisional lines, 269,849 acres. 

The Territory of Nevada, under the provision of the 8th section of the act 
approved July 2, 1864, (Statutes at Large, p. 352,) was detached from the sur- 
veying district of California and Nevada, and made part of that of Colorado. 
The surveying archives have not yet been transferred from San Francisco to 
Denver City, Colorado. ‘The surveyor general at the latter place has conse- 
quently, not been able to enter into contract for the survey of public lands in 
Nevada during the present fiscal year, for which $20,000 were appropriated ; 
nor will he be able to contract the present year for any survey in Nevada, except 
in the valley of the Truckee river, which has been specially authorized for Indian 
purposes, as mentioned elsewhere in this report. 

In New Mexico, owing to the disturbed condition of the country, growing 
out of warlike operations against the Navajo and Apache Indians, no surveys 
could be prosecuted, and consequently no contract, during the past year, has 
been made for surveys in that Territory. 

In Arizona, the surveyor general reported his arrival at Tucson on the 25th 
January, 1864, when he opened his office. Owing to the lateness of the season, 
no surveying has been undertaken under the appropriation of $5,000 for the 
last fiscal year. At the expiration of that period the surveying district of Arizona 
was consolidated with that of New Mexico, of which it had formed an integral 
part prior to the 24th February, 1863, the date.of the organic act creating the 
surveying district of Arizona. Under the provision of the 8th section of the 
act approved July 2, 1864, consolidating Arizona and New Mexico, at the ex- 
piration of the official tenure of the surveyor general for the former by dimztation on 
the 4th of July last, instructions were issued on the 18th of the same month 
directing the late surveyor general of Arizona to close his office and transfer the 
archives to the surveyor general at Santa Fé, New Mexico. 

In Oregon, the surveying service during the ast fiscal year was prosecuted 
to the extent of $10,000, the means appropriated by Congress for that period, 
and additional $5,000 for the previous year, which had not been expended, be- 
cause competent serveyors could not be had at the rates then allcwed, on ac- 
count of the high cost of living consequent upon rapid immigration. ‘The whole 
amount of means placed to the credit of the surveyor general has been applied 
to the survey of the public lands on the headwaters of the Powder and Grand 
Ronde rivers, in the eastern portion of the State; the returns of field-work al- 
ready made covering nearly one thousand lineal miles of surveying, embracing 
over 224,000 acres. 

Since the foregoing was written, advices have reached the General Land Of- 
fice, showing that the United States astronomer and surveyor employed for the 
purpose has determined, surveyed, and marked that portion of the 46th paral- 
lel of north latitude ineluded between the Columbia and Snake rivers, and 
forming the boundary between the State of Oregon and Territory of Washington. 

In Washington Territory surveying operations were prosecuted during the: 
last fiscal year to the extent of the appropriation of $10,000, the surveys em- 
bracing 137,579 acres in Takama River valley, near the confluence of Takama 
with Columbia river and in Snake River valley. 

The work under contract for the establishment of the common boundary be- 
tween Oregon and Washington, on the 46th degree north latitude, from the Colum- 
bia to Snake river, under special appropriation of $4,500 per act of Congress of 
June 25, 1860, has been prosecuted by Daniel G. Major, astronomer and surveyor. 

The progress made in the survey, as officially reported by him on the 20th 
January last, consists of a series of astronomical observations on Cottonwood 
creck, the intermediate station, which was definitely established. From this 
point he traced the boundary west thirty-five miles to the Columbia river, and 
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fixed an initial station for astronomical determination. 'The boundary was pro- 
longed east of Cottonwood Creek station six miles to the Blue mountains, the 
extremely rugged character of the country between those mountains and the 
Snake river, the terminus of the boundary, over which an actual reconnoissance 
was made, having rendered it impracticable to prosecute the survey during the 
winter, compelling the surveying party to seek winter quarters. ‘lhe astrono- 
mer reports further, that with the arrival of the spring, and more favorable 
season, the work would be resumed and completed. ; 

The lines of the public surveys which have been established during the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1864, in the regions mentioned in the foregoing, cover, 
in the aggregate, an extent equal to 4,255,990 acres of public lands, and of 
149,974 acres embraced in confirmed grants. . 

Existing legislation, in its general application, does not authorize the estab- 
lishment of surveying corners at less intervals than half a mile, nor meanders at 
the base of abrupt and impassable mountains. Experience suggests, and this 
office recommends, authority of law for the departure from the rectangular sys- 
tem in such anomalous cases, the modification to extend to isolated valleys, or 
lands or water-courses where ancient custom, actual settlements, or the public 
interest may require, precedent for which may be found in the principle sane- 
tioned by Congress in the act of 3d March, 1853, for surveys in California and 
other purposes. 

The reports herewith of the surveyors general, received after the foregoing 
was prepared, are referred to for details, some of which are of special interest. 
SETTLERS UNDER THE HOMESTEAD ENACTMENTS. 

By the act of Congress approved 21st March, 1864, supplemental to the 
homestead law of 20th May, 1862, the benefits of the original measure have 
been so extended as to be available to persons absent on duty in the land or 
naval service of the United States, and, to facilitate operations under this legis- 
lation, circular letters of regulation, with requisite forms of proceedings, have 
been despatched to the proper local offices and widely disseminated. 

The second proviso of the 2d section of the act of 20th May, 1862, in the case of 
orphan infant heirs, authorizes the executor, administrator, or guardian to sell 
for the benefit of such heirs. It is suggested that authority of law should be 
given making it optional either to sell or commute under the 8th section. 

(Juestions have been raised as to whether a married woman, during recognition 
of the conjugal relations, can enter land under the homestead law, which pro- 
vides that “all persons who have arrived at the age of twenty-one years” shall 
enjoy the privilege of entry. In the ruling of the General Land Office it is held 
that a married woman has no legal existence, her services and the proceeds of 
her labor being due and belonging to her husband; hence, although “ arrived at 
the age of twenty-one years,” she can per se do no act that will not enure to the 
benefit and use of her husband; that if permitted to enter land because. of 
having arrived at twenty-one years of age, the legal restrictions growing out of 
her matrimonial relations would at once be violated. ‘lhe same objection arises 
should she claim as the “head of a family,’ as the husband is the ‘ head” 
during the existence of the marital tie; but that in cases where the husbar“ is 
non compos mentis, or imprisoned for life, or abandons his family, the wife would 
be considered, de facto, the “ head of the family,” and would be entitled to entry, 
but not otherwise; that the privilege of entry granted to persons “ arriving - 
at the age of twenty-one years’ has reference solely to unmarried persons, 
and that all persons who have individuals dependent upon them and under their 
control, married or unmarried, come within the meaning of the terms “head of 
a family,” and are entitled to make entry. 

The pre-emption enactments have become an established system in the dis- 
posal of the public lands. They hold out strong inducements to the home 
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settlers and to emigrants, as they can take their choice of localities, even in 
advance of the public surveys, and under existing legislation have a credit, not 
only until after survey, but for the indefinite time which may elapse to the 
period fixed for a public sale of the bodies of lands embracing such settlements. 
Whilst it is the purpose of legislation to deal with the settler in a liberal spirit, 
and to secure him in his rights, sound policy requires that the privilege should 
be shielded from abuse by statutory amendments in this, that the settler upon 
lands subject to entry at private sale shall be required to reside continuously the 
whole twelve months upon his tract, and that those upon surveyed unoffered 
lands shall be required to prove up within one year from date of settlement 
where, at the time of such settlement, the land was surveyed, but where not 
surveyed until after settlement the claim shall be established and paid for within 
a year from the return of the official survey to the district land office. 


TOWN SITES. 


Under the act of Congress, approved 3d March, 1863, “for increasing the 
revenue by reservation and sale of town sites on public lands,’’ and the order 
of the President for survey and sale in the case of the Los Angelos reserve, on 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca, in Washington Territory, an appraisement was 
made of the urban and suburban lots in the town site of said reserve by dis- 
interested persons. ‘Thereafter a public sale was ordered, and held on the 4th 
May, 1864, at the custom-house at Port Angelos, reserving certain lots and 
blocks for public uses. ‘The sale was conducted by the register and receiver 
of the land office at Olympia, who have made returns, including subsequent 
sales at private entry up to the close of the month of May, 1864, from which, 
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Leaving unsold, and subject to private entry, at the minimum appraised 
value, 731 urban lots, and 41 suburban and fractional blocks and lots, the 
suburban having been appraised at from $15 to $25 per acre, and the urban a} 
an average value each of $40. 


HARBOR ON OREGON COAST. 


On the 14th August last, this office laid before the Secretary a communication 
dated at Corvallis, Oregon, respecting the discovery of a harbor on the coast, 
directly opposite the centre of Willamette Valley, and recommended that a town- 
site be laid out and opened for sale by the government, the locality of the 
newly discovered harbor being represented as affording peculiar advantages for 
the rapid building up of a town. At the same time it was suggested that a site 
of suitable size be set off and surveyed into lots under the laws of March 3, 
1863, and July 1, 1864; and although the proposed town site would fall within 
an Indian reservation, no difficulty was apprehended in making an arrangement 
satisfactory to the Indians in carrying out a measure so important to all con- 
cerned. 

The Secretary, however, as preliminary to definite action in that respect, has 

_deemed it proper to call for a report from the superintendent of Indian affairs, 
’ whilst, in the mean time, the premises are protected by the Indian reservation 
from ordinary settlements and claims. 


MEASURES IN REGARD TO MUNICIPAL SETTLEMENTS, AND THE DISPOSAL OF 
COAL BEDS AND COAL FIELDS. 


By the recent act of Congress, approved Ist July, 1864, for the disposal of 
coal lands and town property on the public domain, a most important legisla- 
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tive step has been taken in facilitating municipal settlements. This statute 
repeals the old town-site law of 23d May, 1844, which restricted municipal pre- 
emptors to 320 acres; it enlarges the extent of such locations to 640 acres; 
authorizes the survey of the same into streets, squares, blocks, lots, and alleys; 
and, upon the filing of map of the city or town, properly verified, authorizes the 
sale of the lots, which are of liberal size, to the highest bidder, subject to a mini- 
mum of $10 per lot. The statute further concedes to the actual settler a pre- 
emption on the lot on which he lives, at that rate, and a like privilege to an 
additional lot on which he may have substantial improvements, yet confers disere- 
tion on the Executive to increase or lessen the minimum, after notice, accor ding 
to circumstances; and where there is a failure of parties to file the requisite 
map within a limited period, enables the department to take the initiative and 
add fifty per cent. to the minimum. 

This measure will be of signal advantage to the advancing town doettemnents 
which are everywhere growing up around and in the vicinity of the mines 
of the precious and useful metals, and of coal beds. Under the former 
policy no title could be secured to town property on the public lands until the 
locality had been embraced by the general system of public surveys, which, in 
multitudes of cases, for years would not be reached. ‘The present system is 
quite up to the wants of the age in this respect, and will enable municipal set- 
tlers speedily to secure perfect titles to the premises coming under this legisla- 
tion. Instructions, to aid the object of the law, have been despatched, not only 
in regard to its municipal privileges, but also to give effect to the other provisions 
of the statute in regard to coal beds, and thus nabs individuals to secure titles 
to this class of lands, and at ithe same time to make them a source of revenue 
under the law. 


COLLEGE GRANT TO THE STATES FOR THE BENEFIT OF AGRICULTURE AND THE 
MECHANIC ARTS. 


Under the act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, the loyal States accepting 
the grant, as heretofore reported, are entitled as follows: 

Those States having public lands within their limits have the right to select 
in the aggregate 1,500,000 acres. 

Those not having public lands are entitled to 5,280,000 acres of land serip, 
to be located by the assignees of such States. 

Up to the 30th of September, 1864, the following States have accepted: 

Ist. States in which the selections under the law are to be made from pub- 
lic lands within the limits of such States respectively. 

2d. States to which the law requires that scrip shall issue, and thereafter 
to be disposed of by said States to assignees. 


Area of selections to be taken in the limits of each State. 
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Acres of scrip to which these States are several’y entitled. 
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The aggregate State selections which have been reported to the General Land 
Office under the first head equal 593,194.74 acres. 

Scrip has been made out and issued for all the above-mentioned States. 

On the back of each piece of scrip is printed the form of assignment to facil- 
itate transfer. 

The number of pieces issued since the commencement of operations under 
this law to September 30, 1864, is 30,933, embracing aggregate acres 4,950,000, 
the said scrip requiring 125 folio volumes of records, thus completing the whole 
of this business to present date, so far as the issue of scrip is concerned. 

Irregularities having arisen in regard to the location by assignees of the scrip 
under this law, a circular was issued under date June 17, 1864, to the United 
States registers and receivers, in which attention is directed to the requirements 
of law as follows: 

That the scrip may be located by the assignees upon any vacant unappropri- 
ated public lands of the United States, subject to entry at private sale at $1 25 
per acre, with the proviso in the second section of the act “that not more than 
one million acres shall be located by such assignees in any one of the States.” 

That the said act, our original instructions of May 4, 1863, and the scrip, 
pointedly on its face restrict the location to ‘one quarter section,” a subdivision 
which, in the language of a former Attorney General, is “never used in any of 
the acts of Congress to denote merely the quantity of 160 acres, but is always 
intended to describe a parcel of land containing 160 acres, which has been set 
apart and designated by the proper officer of the government as a quarter sec- 
tion, according to the act of Congress prescribing the mode of surveying and 
dividing the public lands.’’ Hence the location of scrip upon 40 or 80 acre 
tracts which are contiguous and form a compact body of 160 acres, but not in 
the same quarter, is not admissible, and must be rejected. ‘Scrip, however, where 
a full “quarter section”’ is not selected, may be located on any one legal sub- 
division less than “one quarter section’’ where such location is taken in full for 
“one quarter section.”” ‘These are the words expressed on the face of the scrip 
itself. 

That the location of this scrip on “mineral lands” is forbidden by law, and 
any such selections must be rejected. 

That this.scrip is not receivable for pre-emptions, nor in payment of double 
minimum lands. 

In May last the monthly returns reached here from the district land offices 

* for the upper peninsula of Michigan, showing that in the mineral region, in the 
Marquette district, the register and receiver had admitted locations coVering 
50,888,12, acres with agricultural college scrip, issued under the agricultural 
college law of July 2, 1862; Statutes, vol. 12, p. 508, chap. 130. 

A hey were thereupon promptly informed that the law of Congress before them 
expressly declared ‘that no mineral lands shall be selected or purchased under 
the provisions of this act;’’ also each piece of scrip which the claimant held 
and surrendered into their hands declared on its face, in italicized letters, ‘“ min- 
eral lands excluded,” whilst the scrip circular, dated May 4, 1863, on their files, 
ordered that no mineral lands should be selected; that the locations thus admitted 
were illegal and invalid, for even if by inadvertence such locations should pass 
into patent, the same would be void in law and carry no title under the statute. 
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The register and receiver were further instructed that the locators of these 
lands might, however, secure title by paymentin cash ; that they must be properly 
notified to this effect, and that a limited period from the date of notice would 
be allowed within which to make such payment and receive back the serip, avail- 
able for other Jands of the class the law contemplated, and that in default of 
such payment the locations would be cancelled, and the lands offered at public 
sale to the highest cash bidder, pursuant to special instructions, which would 
be sentin theeventuality of the parties failing to meet the foregoing requirements. | 

The locality, extent, and bearing of the mineral region in the upper penin- 
sula are facts of general notoriety and universally admitted. When, therefore, 
it was attempted to take these lands with an element of value, the agricultural 
college scrip, that contains an express zvterdict against its location on ‘mineral 
lands,’”’ there was but one course to take under the law, and that was to cancel 
the same, yet giving the parties the benefit of their diligence by allowing them, 
without competition, to purchase the lands with cash, or, in default, to offer 
them to the highest cash bidder. 

In those cases, however, in which the claimants may hold that, although i in the 
mineral region, rc eh localities are not mineral but “ agricultural lands,” such 
cases would, upon due proof, be exceptional, and not pomera aa under the action 
of this office; but, on the contrary, on being duly proved to be agricultural and 
non-mineral, the locations would stand intact and protected under the statute. 

Hence we have determined that, should the character of the selection in a 
given case be disputed, the course of proceeding would be this: 

The party aileging the tract is zo¢ mineral, but strictly agricultural, must file 
an affidavit to that effect from a respectable and disinterested witness, who must 
declare in such affidavit that he has made personal and careful examination of 
the tract in view of the question raised, and finds it not mineral, but strictly arable, 
and therefore exceptional in regard to the body of mineral lands in the region of 
said selection. ‘Thereupon this office will order an investigation at the district 
office into the matter by the register and receiver, who will be instructed to take 
testimony, cross-examine witnesses, and make a report of the result, accompanied 
by such testimony, to the end that the department may finally adjudicate such 
cases and dispose of them accordingly. 


MILITARY BOUNTY LANDS UNDER THE SEVERAL LAWS OF CONGRESS. 


The aggregate quantity of public lands set apart by Congress for military _ 
services is ascertained to embrace, up to September 30, 1864, 65,189,292 acres, 
which include lands appropriated in satisfaction of services in the revolutionary 
war, in the war of 1812 with Great Britain, for Canadian volunteers, for the war 
with Mexico, act of 1847, and under the laws of 1850, 1852, and 1855. 

There have been taken under said bounty land acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 
1855, inclusive, for the year ending 30th June, 1864, 515,900 acres; located with 
warrants, during the quarter ending September 30, 1864, (part’ estimated,) 
125,000 acres; total, 640,900 acres. 

Under said bounty land acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 1855, there were issued 
prior and up to the 30th September, 1864, 539,408 warrants, covering 59,181,950 
acres, of which, on the 30th September, 1864, there were outstanding 60,860 
warrants, covering 6,448,320 acres. 


PUBLIC LANDS ORDERED INTO MARKET SINCE LAST ANNUAL REPORT. 
There have been offered at Minneapolis and St. Cloud, 

Minnesota, under proclamation, dated April 18, 1864... 330, 000 acres. 
At St. Cloud, Minnesota, under proclamation of July, 1864.. 3,312,920 acres. 
At St. Peter, Minnesota, under proclamation of August 23, 

TS GA gicte eve fete e oo scapes at op Tein. a bane ately tum Wht as oP Eee ae toed ener me 53,972 acres. 


TOTAL ch eh ee oat etinte le pret eee eee cece eee 3, 696, 892 acres. 
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Whilst, pursuant to the act of March 3, 1863, orders have been given for the 
sale in November next of lots in— 


1. Fort Howard military reservation, equal to.........- 2 = *O; OOS sacrem, 
aur ort Orawtord military reservation.........0...:..2-.... 198 acres. 
atin a A el al Ii A eda PE DP 4,196 acres. 


THE FOLLOWING CHANGES IN LAND OFFICES HAVE OCCURRED: 


The Delaware land district office at Atchison, Kansas, was discontinued by 
executive order, and the vacant lands therein made subject to sale at Topeka, 
Kansas, the office of the Pawnee district, December 26, 1863. 

The office for the sale of public lands in Colorado Territory was removed 
from Golden City to Denver, by executive order dated June 4, 1864. 

As the public land business is nearly wound up in certain States, it is sub- 
mitted that authority of law should be given to the department in such cases to 
close the United States local land offices when in the judgment of the Secretary 
it would be consistent with the public interest, and, in order to guard against 
any difficulty in dealing with any residue of lands undisposed of, that authority 
be delegated to the commissioner to discharge the duties now imposed by law 
on the register and receiver. 


FORT HOWARD AND FORT CRAWFORD MILITARY RESERVATIONS IN WISCONSIN. 


Fort Howard —This valuable reservation, lying upon Fox river and Green 
bay, in the State of Wisconsin, has been surveyed and laid off into lots con- 
taining from one to forty acres each, under the special act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1863. é 

Public notice has been given for the offering to the highest bidder, for cash, 
the whole of these lots, together with the fort site of 3;4, acres, subject to a 
minimum price, the total aggregate being $21,922 47, as fixed by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. ‘The sale has been advertised to commence 
on the ground on ‘Thursday, November 10, 1864, and to be conducted by the 
register and receiver of the land office at Menasha. 

That part of the reservation lying between Duck creek and Beaver Dam 
creek, not included in the special offering, is to be disposed of at some future 
period as other public lands, unless taken up in the mean time by pre-emptors. 

Fort Crawford. —This reservation, at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, has also 
been surveyed and subdivided, under the same act, into town lots, 80 by 140 
feet, with streets 66 feet and alleys 20 feet wide. ‘The whole have been adver- 
tised to be offered at public sale to the highest cash bidder, at a minimum price, 
the aggregate of which is $5,743, fixed as in the case of Fort Howard; the 
sale to commence on the premises on Tuesday, November 15, 1864, and to be 
conducted by the land officers at La Crosse; all such actual sales, however, to 
be subject, as required by law, to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

OPERATIONS IN CONNEXION WITH THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

The general government, in distributing the public lands, has lent its power- 
ful aid in advancing this great system by liberal concessions of the public lands 
in aid of the construction of railroads. 

From the introduction into our country, in 1829, of the locomotive, the ad- 
vantages of this new and rapid means of intercommunication have everywhere 
been appreciated, and in the first twenty years of its existence, and up to the 
year 1850, in the United States, it had. outstripped in extent either Great 
Britain, France, Austria, or Germany, having stretched a distance of over 
8,000 miles. In that year the Congress of the United States made the munifi- 
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cent grant of 2,595,000 acres to the State of Illinois in ain of the construction 


of the Central road to connect Galena, on the Mississippi, and Chicago, on: 


Lake Michigan, with Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi; this 
railroad grant being larger in extent than the aggregate surface of the States of 
Delaware and Rhode Island. At that time the whole extent of railway in Ili- 
nois was only 110 miles. Irom the land fund thus conceded by Congress was 
constructed the Illinois Central at a cost of $35,000,000, the main road and 
branch being together equal in length to over 700 miles. As exemplifying the 
impulse given to the railway system by this grant, it should be observed that 
in the year 1860 it had, in the State in question, reached an extent of about 
3,000 miles, whilst millions of acres of public lands, which had been for years 
in market unsold, were speedily taken up, and the United States has retired 
as a landholder from that State. 

Under the railroad grants by acts of Congress passed in 1856 and 1857, the 
department has approved, up to September 30, 1864, and actually invested title 
by certified transcripts, in the States of lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, a total of 13,689 818755 acres, 
whilst the aggregate certified to those States, added to the quantities approved 
under the acts of Congress of 1850, 1852, and 1853, to the States of Illinois, 
Missouri, and Arkansas, make the quantity of acres 19,565,603;°%. On the 
railway base lines of the interior, east of the Mississippi, there have been al- 
ready constructed a network of intercommunication comprising an extent, by 
estimate, at this day, of 35,000 miles, at a cost of thirteen hundred millions of 
dollars; whilst the great Pacific railroad trunk west of that river, now in pro- 
gress Re Peet ating under the sanction of Congress, and with the aid of statu- 
tory concessions, will constitute the great base line of the plains for a new and 
enlarged system which will have to deal with an accumulating trade, foreign 
and domestic, the latter now approaching annually four thousand millions of 


dollars. 


SWAMP CLAIMS, UNDER ACTS OF MARCH 2, 1849, SEPTEMBER 28, 1850, MARCH 
2, 1855, MARCH 3, 1857, AND MARCH 12, 1860, NOW AMOUNTING TO OVER 
FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF ACRES. 


In administering these laws difficulties have been encountered from the out- 
start not contemplated nor provided for in the original legislation. 

The end proposed, as plainly expressed in the preamble of the original grant, 
has been attained only to a very limited extent, whilst the demands on the 
land fund and on the public treasury: to satisfy indemnity claims have been 
enormous. 

In the adjustment of swamp indemnity we have exacted from those furnishing 
proof, a rigid adherence to the instructions of June 30, 1862—transcript of 
which is in appendix—and all proof fur indemnity, since taken, has been criti- 
cally. tested by those instructions. 

. They have, however, been so far modified by the ruling of the department 
in the case of Adair county, Iowa, as to admit for consideration claims for 
indemnity prepared under former rulings, even though they may have been 
filed after the date of the instructions of 1862, where it may be satisfactorily 
- established that the proof had been fully completed prior to that date. 

We have also admitted for examination on other points a class of proof from 
Illinois of the old form, filed prior to the date of notice to the governor of Illi- 
nois, of the revised requirements. 

The claims for indemnity acted upon during the last fiscal year, are entirely 
confined to Iowa, Llinois, and Wisconsin, a large portion of the claims from 
Towa and Illinois remaining yet to be adjusted, the work requiring patient and 
critical research and investigation. 


a 5 
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The question of granting swamp indemnity on lands which had been sold 
prior to March 3, 1857, but not selected till after that date, was taken formally 
before the department on appeal and ruled out as not embraced in the statute. 

Minnesota is the only State from which swamp selections have been reported 
since the date of our last annual communication; none yet have been received 
from the region of the Pacific. 

' As the selections in that State (Minnesota) embrace only such tracts as are 
vacant and unincumbered, according to the stipulation of the act of March 12, 
1860, less difficulty will arise in their definitive adjustment. 

- Discrepancies in Michigan swamp selections have arisen creating embarrass- 
ment both to the United States and State governments, growing out of the fact 
that in certain townships in that State, in which the original surveys had been 
found defective, swamp selections were made from the field-notes of those 
defective surveys, and subsequently resurveys were made, and from the plats 
of the latter, other and different selections in the same townships were reported. 
Prior to the reception of these we had approved and patented to the State most 
of the selections made under the o/d or defective surveys. New selections can- 
not, therefore, be admitted in the same townships where the first or old ones 
had been patented. 

To remove the difficulty and enable the United States to give to Michigan a 
good title to the swamp tracts and dispose of the residue or fast lands in such 
townships, it is necessary for the State to relinquish her title to the swamp 
tracts acquired under the old surveys, taking in lieu thereof an equal quantity 
of such lands described as swamp in the new surveys. 

In some of the land districts in Iowa frequent applications have been made 
to enter under the homestead act, lands alleged to be swamp. Instructions, 
therefore, have been sent to the local land officers to permit such entries where 
satisfactory evidence is submitted as to the dry and arable character of the land, 
where the swamp selection had been made subsequent to the date of the con- 
firmatory act of 3d March, 1857. 

Propositions for legislative consideration have been presented for extending 
the time for making selections, and for the continuance of the indemnity act of 
March 2, 1855. 

The views here entertained and heretofore expressed are adverse to these 
measures, aud for reasons appearing in the following : 

After experience of fourteen years in administering the swamp grant, we 
have found that instead of only embracing five or six million of acres, as origi- 
nally estimated, it has been expanded to cover more than fifty-eight millions of 
acres. 

The swamp grant, then, has already taken an area equal to the extent of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and more than one-third of 
the aggregate of all the lands that have been sold for cash, at public and private 
sale, by the United States since the foundation of this government ! 

Already, of this amount, nearly forty-five millions of acres have been actually 
approved and certified to the States. 

Besides these, we have allowed, under the commands of legislations the sum, 
in cash indemnity, out of the public treasury, of $342,885 42; also, have 
granted swamp indemnity in other public lands equal to 293,384,%% acres. 
Proof is now on file, as heretofore stated, for additional cash indemnity to be 
paid out of the public treasury of $702,500, with further swamp indemnity in 
new lands of 552,500 acres. 

Further, the estimated amount of indemnity not yet filed, but which will 
probably be claimed under existing laws, will embrace five million five hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand acres. Also, the amount involved in the legislation 
which has been petitioned for, would reach, by estimate, 5,482,615 acres, without 
taking into consideration the immense quantities which might be selected as 
swamp, under further extension as to time. 
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Let it be borne in mind, too, in this connexion, that the expressed consider- — 
ation stipulated by Congress in making the swamp grant, was the construction — 
of necessary levees and drains to reclaim swamp and overflowed lands, made 
thereby unfit for cultivation. 

This stipulation has been practically ignored, and the selections not limited to 
regions inundated by great rivers and watercourses, § such as led originally to 
the passage of the law. On the contrary, the swamp grant has emerged from 
the few millions first estimated to gigantic proportions, reaching from the lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and extending hundreds of miles east and west of the 
Mississippi, along nameless creeks, or bordering on inconsiderable lakes, and 
absorbing millions of acres of the most valuable lands of the country. It has 
created multitudes of interferences with individual titles, resting on actual sales 
or locations; interfered with railroad and other internal improvement grants, 
giving rise to innumerable conflicts, and causing enormous outlay to the “publie 
tr easury in the nature of indemnity. 

Lhe question naturally arises, How is it that the grant has assumed such im- 
mense proportions so enormously in excess of the original estimate? 

The answer ia to be found in the indefinite terms of the grant; and in this, 
that neither in the original statute, nor in the subsequent legislation, is adequate 
provision made for subjecting swamp claims to proper tests; nor is there any 
stipulation in the matter of indemnity for requiring obligation that the awards 
will be faithfully applied to the reclamation of the swamps. For reasons sug- 
gested it is here recommended that in no respect should the swamp grant be 
enlarged; and further, that in view of the present indefinite mode of procedure, 
and to the end that even and exact justice may be done to all concerned, legis- 
lation be had, in the first place, putting an end to the indemnity principle, and 
requiring, as a condition precedent to the approval of a swamp claim to any 
tract, that it shall be subject to tests as to validity equal to those now required 
respecting preemptions; and that, in the case of every swamp claim, it shall be. 
required that the claim be proved up, with at least the same formalities as the 
law stipulates for a settler to secure his homestead, and according to such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the department. 


THE WINNEBAGO RESERVATION ON BLUE EARTH RIVER, MINNESOTA. 


By the second article of the treaty with the Winnebagoes of 27th February, 
1855, a home reserve was set apart to those Indians, equal to eighteen miles square. 

The first article of the subsequent treaty concluded with them, on the 15th 
April, 1859, however, required the home reserve to be reduced, the eastern part 
to be allotted in severalty, and certificates to be issued by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for the tracts so allotted; the second article of said treaty of 
1859 ordering the western part to be sold for the benefit of the Indians, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, on sealed bids and to the highest 
bidders, and any surplus over the severalty allotments in the eastern part to be 
disposed of in like manner. 

By the act of Congress, approved 21st February, 1863, provision is made 
for the removal of aoe Winnebagoes, and for the assignment to them of an 
unoccupied tract beyond the limits of any State, equal in extent to the diminished 
reservation, 

This act also makes it the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to cause the 
lands of the reservation, and the improvements thereon, to be appraised, and 
after appraisal the same to be open to pre-emption, entry, and settlement: pro- 
vided that, before any person shall be entitled to. preemption, previous to the 
public sale, he shall become an actual, dona fide settler thereon; the portion of 
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the reservation not settled upon to be offered at public auction, after which 
the lands to be subject to sale at private entry, but no portion to be sold for less 
than the appraised value before the 1st January, 1865. 

Under date of June 15, 1864, the Secretary of the Interior transmitted to 
this office a list of the lands in the reservation, with their appraised value, in 
order that the same might be offered at public sale in conformity to law, and 
accordingly a proclamation has been issued by the President for the sale of 
these lands, embracing 53,972,258, acres, to commence on December 5, 1864. 
Under same date of June 15, 1864, the Secretary enclosed a transcript letter 
from the Indian Office, showing the names of certain members of the Winne- 
bago tribe who desire to retain their allotments of land in Minnesota, under the 
treaty of 1859, which lands, with certain other tracts designated by the Secretary, 
under date aforesaid, have been excepted from the sale which has been ordered 
by the aforesaid proclamation of the President. 

The 4th section of this act of February 21, 1863, authorizes the sale of the 
lands of said Indians which had been set apart for the payment of their debts, 
the sales to be made on sealed bids. 

Three returns have been transmitted to this office by the Secretary of the 
Interior, showing two hundred and seventy sales made, covering 43,7363); 
acres, for which $121,206 31 have been received. 

Tor all these cases patents have been issued and sent to the Office of Indian 


Affairs. 





SIOUX INDIAN RESERVATION. 


Under the third article of the treaty of July 23, 1851, with the See-see-toan and 
Wah-pay-toan bands of Dakota or Sioux Indians, and the treaty of August 5, 1851 
with the Med-ay-wa-kan-toan and Way-pay-koo-tay bands of Dakota or Sioux 
Indians, a tract of country of the average width of ten miles on either side of 
the Minnesota river, and bounded on the west by the Tchay-tam-bay and Yel- 
low Medicine rivers, and on the east by the Little Rock river and a line running 
due south from its mouth to the Waraju river, was set apart for the use and 
occupancy of said Indians. 

That portion of the reservation as described, lying north of the Minnesota 
river, was subsequently ceded to the government under the provisions of Senate 
resolution passed June 27, 1860. 

By the act of March 3, 1863, it is provided that the portion of this reserva- 
tion south of the Minnesota river, shall be surveyed under the direction of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, into legal subdivisions, to conform 
to the surveys of the other public lands, and be disposed of, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, for the benefit of the Indians. 

Instructions were issued by this office on the 29th of June, 1864, to the 
surveyors general of Minnesota and Dakota Territory to contract with loyal 
and competent deputy surveyors for the survey of this reservation. As no ap- 
propriation was made for this work, said surveyors general were, by direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, instructed to stipulate in their contracts that those 
surveys shall be paid for out of the proceeds of the sales of the lands when 


surveyed. 


On the 25th day of July last the surveyor general of Minnesota entered into 
contract for the survey of an area equal to about six townships. 

The surveyor general of Dakota reported, under date of July 25 last, ‘that 
he has found a suitable deputy who is willing to survey that part of the reserva- 
tion which lies in Dakota Territory, amounting to about eight townships, upon 
the terms and conditions of payment stated. It is expected, therefore, that the 
whole or nearly the whole of this reservation will be surveyed during the 
present fiscal year, upon the terms prescribed. 
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The reservation embraces an area equal to about forty-two townships, or 
967,680 acres, of which 230,400 acres have been surveyed, 138,240 acres are 
now under agar en and thirty-two townships, or 737,280 acres, remain unsur- 
veyed at the present date. 


PROCEEDINGS IN REGARD TO THE SURVEY OF INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN UTAH. 


By an act approved May 5, 1864, it is provided that “the several Indian res- 
ervations heretofore made, or occupied as such,” in Utah Territory, except the 
Uinta valley reservation, shall be surveyed into tracts or lots not exceeding eighty 
acres each. As no money has been appropriated to pay the expense of survey- 
ing these reservations, it has been determined that the survey shall be paid for 
out of the proceeds of the sale of lots. 

Pursuant to the directions of the Secretary of the Interior, the necessary steps 
have been taken to execute the law, the price of survey not to exceed that estab- 
lished for surveying the public lands in Utah. 

Accordingly the surveyor general at Denver, Colorado, has been instructed to 
correspond with the superintendent of Indian affairs at Great Salt Lake City, 
and obtain such data as will enable the surveyor general to determine the num- 
ber and extent of those reserves, and secure the services of some loyal and com- 
petent local surveyor to do the work. 

Upon receiving the desired information the surveyor general is directed to 
enter into contract without delay, and forward the necessary instructions to the 
deputy. 

The surveyor general has further been advised of the Secretary’s suggestion 
that perhaps a better price might be obtained for the lands if these reserves were 
surveyed into lots of ten or twenty acres acl having reference to the facilities for 
irrigation. 


SURVEYS ON TRUCKEE RIVER, SOUTH OF PYRAMID LAKE, IN NEVADA, TO 
OPEN THE WAY FOR THE CULTURE OF THE SOIL BY THE INDIANS. 


The Secretary of the Interior having deemed it important to survey the pub- 
lic lands along the Truckee river, in Nevada, in the vicinity and south of Pyra- 
mid lake, in the western part of that Territory, in order to open the way to the 
culture of the soil by the Indians, this office, by his direction, prepared a con- 
tract, to be executed by the surveyor general at Colorado, with whose surveying — 
district the Nevada district has been consolidated by the act of 2d July, 1864. 

As the surveying season had so far advanced when the law of consolidation 
was passed, and irate was not sufficient time for transfer of the archives from 
the San Francisco surveyor geueral’s office to Denver in Colorado before order- 
ing the survey in question, this office farnished the s surveyor general of the lat- 
ter Territory, from .our records, with the evidence of the survey of so much of 
the guide meridian as forms the east boundaries of the townships contiguous to 
the Truckee region of survey, so as to enable the deputy surveyor to carry for- 
ward the proposed survey in continuation of those already rnn. The Colorado 
surveyor Bepers) was further instructed that, as the object of these surveys is to 
embrace the desirable lands along the Truckee river, and as it is impracticable 
to reach that locality from the third standard parallel by the regular system, on 
account of the intervening mountainous country, the deputy should extend the 
fourth standard as far east as necessary, not exceeding eighteen miles, and from it 
run the range lines south twelve miles for two tiers of townships; that before pro- 
ceeding to run these lines a calculation must be made for the convergency of meri- 
dians between the third and fourth standards, and the deputy will start from points 
such distance west of the established township corners on the fourth standard as 
will, when extended, close on the township corners established on the third stand- 
ard, allowing for divergency, and that the two townships zor¢/ of the fourth parallel 
would of course be surveyed in the usual manner. He was also instructed that as 
there is some uncertainty through what townships and ranges the ‘Truckee river 
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passes, he would direct the deputy that if it should be found that the survey of any 
of the townships enumerated in his contract, did not embrace all the arable and 
pastoral lands in the valley of the Truckee river, such townships should be ex- 
cluded and others in the valley substituted. 


PUEBLO INDIANS. 


It is estimated that the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, those 
whose claims are confirmed and those unconfirmed, constitute a population of 
eighteen thousand five hundred persons. . 

When the Spaniards first visited the country they found these people in 
pueblos or villages, and hence gave them the name of Pueblos. They are com- 
munity Indians, cultivating the soil, raising cereals, vegetables, fruits, and cotton, 
with herds of cattle, weaving and spinning cotton, wool, and making blankets 
of superior quality; engaged also in the manufacture of curious pottery; ad- 
vanced in all these respects when first visited by Europeans. 

Their houses are built of adobe, though sometimes of stone laid in mortar, 
are several stories in height, containing different families. These edifices are 
generally in the form of a hollow square, with council chamber, the lower 
Story without doors or windows, entrance being effected by ladders. They are 
sometimes built in places difficult of access, on high bluffs or on the brow of a 
mountain. . 

Surveys have been received at the General Land Office for the Pueblos of 
Jemez, San Juan, Picuris, San Felipe, Pecos, Cochiti, Santo Domingo, Taos, 
Santa Clara, 'Tesuque, San Ildefonso, Projoaque, Zia, Sandia, Isleta, and Nambe, 
containing, in the aggregate, 453,427,485, acres, for all of which patents have 
been engrossed. ‘lhe surveys have also been returned for the following towns 
in New Mexico, viz: 'Tecolote, Chilili, Belen, Tome, and Las Vegas, containing, 
in the aggregate, 872,777,275 acres. 

Details in regard to these and other (unconfirmed) Pueblos in New Mexico 
and Arizona accompany this report. 


TIMBER ON THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Under authority of law and judicial decisions this office has put in operation 
repressive measures against the spoliation of the timber on the public lands. 
These measures have extended to Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, 
Kansas, California, Oregon, Washington, and Nevada. Wherever the trespass 
has actually taken place, but found not to be wilful but through ignorance, it 
has not been the policy of the department to pursue the offenders in a vindictive 
spit, but, where the lumber has been taken from offered land, simply to require 
the actual entry of the premises and payment of costs. In the case of unoftered 
or unsurveyed lands, we have enforced the payment of a liberal stumpage. 
Where timber is scarce, as in the case of Nevada Territory, we have issued 
‘stringent orders to the district land officers, and to the following effect: The 
importance of a supply of timber where timber is so scarce would seem to invoke 
protection in order to preserve it and prevent waste; but as the timber is chiefly 
to be found in the mountain slopes, on land not adapted to agriculture, it 
becomes a question as to what extent restriction upon its enjoyment shall be 
imposed on settlers in the Territory. In the case of pre-emptors and home- 
stead settlers, on lands fit for tillage, they are restricted to timber growing on 
the land for purposes of building, fencing, repairs, and firewood. Neither pre- 
emptor nor homestead settler can cut timber for sale until the former has made 
entry, and the latter resided five consecutive years on the land. Where land 
settled and pre-empted is destitu'e of timber, in that case the party must, 
ex necessitate, be permitted to take timber from the mountain slopes, but solely 
for domestic use, otherwise Nevada plains would be unsettled. 

Should parties file for mountainous land, not fit for cultivation, in order to cut 
and sell the timber, the register and receiver are directed to cause it to be seized 
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an dsold, for by so doing they would to some extent protect mill owners from 
the exactions of speculators. 

Persons who have invested in saw-mills, ad are reaping large profits from 
the necessities of the settlers, must pay a reasonable tariff per one thousand feet 
of timber sawed; as stumpage, say, not less than one-sixth the value per one 
thousand feet of the manufactured lumber at the mill. This would be moderate, 
in view of the great demand for timber in the Territory, and but consistent with 
honest principles that a compensatory return should be made for the timber. 

In order to effect such an arrangement the land officers are authorized to con- 
sult the United States district attorney as to the best mode of securing a 


revenue from the timber, payable quarterly on each and every thousand of 


feet sawed at the respective mills, or used as cordwood, hewn timber, or other 
description of timber, on a sworn statement of the number of feet taken.. 
Should the “mill”? owners, ‘‘cordwood,” “hewn timber,” or ‘other timber” 
holders refuse to enter into such stipulation, the register and receiver are direct- 
ed to advise them that the timber is public property and liable to seizure, and 
where the negotiation with them is not satisfactory the register and receiver 
must promptly seize any timber cut upon the public lands. 

The policy pursued has been quite efficient in mitigating the evil, and that, 


too, not only without any cost to the government, but leaving the avails of 


seizure in the treasury of over ten thousand dollars. 


MINERAL WEALTH OF THE GOVERNMENT IN THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


The extent and immensity of these interests have heretofore been presented 
in annual and other communications from this branch of the service. ‘The con-- 
tinual discoveries which are taking place establish the fact that these in the 
past have not been overestimated in any respect; but, on the contrary, that the 
actual mineral wealth of our country is far beyond any official showing here- 
tofore submitted, attributable to the limited data at the time in our possession. 

The fact has been brought to light in regard to this part of the continent,. 
that extensive mineral veins, mainly of the useful metals, yet interspersed with 
auriferous deposits, start from Nova Scotia in the northeast, where gold is 
found—the chief gold commissioner’s table showing that for the half year, 
ending 30th June, 1864, 9,161 ounces were taken—extend thence in a south- 
westerly direction, in general curvature with the Atlantic coast, passing through 
North Carolina into Georgia, where, in the rich gold-mining district of Dalits 
nega, a mint has been established, at the cost of $100,000. 

Then, in the valley of the Chaudiere and its tributaries, south of the St. 
Lawrence, where, according to a report, dated 26th September, 1863, of .the 


register of the crown domains at Quebec, gold exists, passing into our country, 


in the region of the great lakes, traversing the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
copper and iron appear of immeasurable extent, to which gold and silver dis- 
coveries have recently been added; and thence, advancing in a southwesterly 
direction, these veins pass through Wisconsin, Minnesota, and into Lowa, where 
lead mines appear in the belt occupied by the Galena limestone, reaching the 
Mississippi at Dubuque, first worked, in the year 1788, by a miner of that 


name, and subsequently under permission of the Spanish governor general, 


Carondelet, until Colorado is reached, when the mineral product rises in veins 

of gold, flanked by extensive coal beds—the precious metals having been 

traced thence into Utah, and extensively found in New Mexico and Arizona. 
The scarcity of the precious metals, and their supposed very limited extent, 


have made them, from the earliest ages of civilization, fixed representatives of 


value—by far the greater portion of the earth’s surface, as far as ascertained, 
being utterly destitute of them. Experience, however, within the last sixteen 
years, has enlarged the basis of this theory, in consequence of. the prodigious 
discoveries in California, in Oregon, Washington Territory, Idaho, Western Da- 
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kota, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and elsewhere. The greatest 
gold discoveries of the present age, or of any age, first appeared in the year 
1848, in California. 

The territory of this,.the first and leading northwestern gold discovery, 
lying between the Sierra Nevada on the east and the Pacific on the west, had 
remained almost in a state of nature for a period of three and a quarter centu- 
ries after its first exploration by Cabrello, and even after the Spanish political 
authority had been established there by the viceroys and governors, the path- 
way of civilization having been opened to a limited extent by the missionaries 
of the Cross. When the United States succeeded, in 1848, to the sovereignty 
of the country, a scattered and mixed race of some ten or twelve thousand con- 
stituted the entire population of the country. In that year the gold discoveries 
were the immediate cause of a complete revolution in the business and social 
relations of the country. The stream of immigration set in from the elder por- 
tions of the Union—from South America, Europe, and even from the distant 
shores of the Chinese empire. 

The solid foundations of republican institutions were at once laid in the 
Territory. Cities started up as if by enchantment, and without the ordinary 
political gradations, California assumed intwo years thereafter the full propor- 
tions of an American State. San Francisco springing from the condition of a 
small village of adobe buildings to that of one of the chief commercial cities 
of the world, the rush and impulse created by the resistless attraction being 
without precedent. At once means were taken by sea and land to effect speedy 
communications with the other portions of the Union by overcoming time and 
space. ‘I'he six months’ transit has been shortened to less than three weeks, 
and the electric telegraph established, sending its messages and returning re- 
plies in a single day, between the rising and setting of the sun. 

. From this leading auriferous region the gold strata and washings have been 
traced into Oregon, especially on its eastern limits at Auburn and Boisé, thence 
into Washington Territory, extending northwesterly to the Pend d’Oreilles, and 
recently in the Olympia range of mountains. . 

What relations have the United States held in a proprietary point of view to 
these vast treasures? ‘Chey have left them open to our people and to the citi- 
zens and subjects of foreign powers for a period of sixteen years, during 
which one thousand millions of dollars have been extracted without a dollar’s 
revenue to the national exchequer. Nor, indeed, have they been placed in any 
respect, by authority of law, under the management of this or any other de- 
partment of the government. 

It is a subject of interest, in this connexion, to glance at the relations held 
_ by Great Britain in regard to the auriferous Anglo-ultramarine empire. Some 
eight years ago Governor Douglas, of the Vancouver colony, informed the 
British government of the existence of gold in New Caledonia, yet the matter 
did not attract attention until the year 1858, when information as to the wealth 
of these new gold fields was received in California, whence large numbers ot 
miners and others rushed to the region of Frazer’s river. In that year Sir Ed 
ward Bulwer Lytton introduced a measure into Parliament, which became 
law, creating the colony of British Columbia of 200,000 square miles, having 
the United States as its southern boundary—about the 55th parallel on the north, 
the Pacific on the west, and the Rocky mountains on the east. 

Immediately upon the first influx of immigration the British government took 
@easures to secure to Great Britain the royalty of the mines, by imposing a li- 
cense tax, and interdicting the introduction of merchandise, except through the 
agencies of the Hudson’s Bay Company, forbidding at the same time to foreign 
ships the navigation of Frazer’s river. Although the home government subse- 
quently instructed the local governor to: deal liberally with the citizens of the 
United States, yet it appears that up to June, 1858, thirteen hundred miners, 
mosily citizens of the United States, had paid the tax. Previous to their dis- 
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coveries in British North America, and some two years after those in Califor- 


nia, it was announced that gold fields had been found on the Turon river, in | 


1850, in the Bathurst district of New South Wales, in Australia, and almost 
simultaneously richer fields were discovered in Victoria. 

In that year the population of the country was 50,000, the year following a 
quarter of a million, whilst, in 1856, 100,000 laborers were in the mines, which, 
according to mineralogical estimate, it would require three hundred years to 
exhaust. In that year of activity an act was passed by the provincial parlia- 
ment dividing the whole gold fields of Victoria into six mining districts. Proper 
functionaries were appointed to administer the mining system, the results of 
which, in floods of wealth, have gone to the centre of the British empire, whilst 
the auriferous regions of the United States have remained without being con- 
signed by law, to the management of any department. Projects have been an- 


nounced to the public for surveying our national gold fields into small parcels, 


and selling out the ultimate title. ‘The theory of this results from error in as- 
similating | ihe principle to the disposal of the public lands containing copper, 
lead, iron, &c., the chief and great value of which is created by the ‘Jabor be- 
stowed in fashioning them to the innumerable purposes of life, whilst the intrin- 


sic character of gold places it in an entirely different relation, its value being 


mainly in the metal itself, the simple act of coinage rendering it a universal 
representative of values and a part of the currency “of the world. 

The results of any such policy, in the judgment of this office, would be 
fraught with the most disastrous wrongs to the American people, whose golden 
estate would soon pass into the hands of wealthy corporators and capitalists. 

The region within the United States permeated by the precious metals has 
an extent of about one million square miles, yet the area actually covered by 
workable deposits is comparatively small, and the existence of these metals in 
paying quantities in any specific locality is only ascertained by careful and ex- 
pensive explorations and tests; but inducements to such explorations in the 
auriferous region are such as to carry the explorer far in advance of permanent 
settlements, and consequently beyond the limits reached by the most advanced 
public surveys. ‘hese circumstances forbid and render impossible the prepara- 
tion of the ground for public sale in advance of the metaliferous discoveries by 


any system which can be devised. Besides, usage in this and all other coun- | 


tries concedes to the discoverer a preference right, in limited and reasonable ex- 
tent, to the fruits of his enterprise, subject only to such periodical payment or 
royalty as shall be established by the sovereign power. Consequently, the 
value of these lands cannot be tested by the standard of public competition, as 
is the case with the arable portion of the public domain, nor would it be just to 
expose the adventurous explorer to such competition against capital, which had 
risked nothing in the investigation, and in no way aided in stimulating the en- 
terprise by which it would thus seek to be benefited. Added to these obstacles, 
presented at the threshold of any scheme for the divestiture of title to the gold 
and silver-bearing localities, is the absolute impossibility of fixing any just mini- 
mum for these lands, for the reason that no two given areas are of equal value; 
the localities now known and worked as permanent mines varying from a few 
dollars, say less than one hundred, to six thousand per foot, lineal measure, upon 
the vein or lode. Should a greater disparity of value per foot be found by the 
progress of new discoveries, which is certain to be the case, at what point within 
the limits named should a mimimum be fixed as the basis of sale? If near the 
highest sum named, not one locality in a thousand could be sold at all. If negr 
the lowest, no adequate compensation would be received for the more valent 
locations, and the least valuable would forever remain unsold. If a medium 
between the two extremes be named, only a few more sales could be effected, 
and the one-half would be excluded from sale by the excessive price. 

But were it admitted that a minimus which should be just to the public could 
be determined upon, it would be found that the area which could be made actu- 
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ally necessary to the workable lodes would be so inconsiderable, and the price 
80 insignificant, that the expense of survey and disposal would far exceed the 
product ofthe sale. Indeed, so great would be the excess that, objectionable as 
is the existing negative policy of the government, it is preferable to any system 
of sale which has been or can be proposed. f 

The tendency of capital to grasp and consolidate all interests of such limited 
extent as may be monopolized, is such that by any system of divesting the 
government and people of the proprietorship of this auriferous estate, (limited in 
area, but not in value,) would result in the rapid concentration of this public in- 
terest in the hands of the few to the predjudice and deprivation of the many; 
and as the cheapest capital is endowed with the highest tendency to monopolize, 
it is fair to presume, in fact may be confidently predicted, that foreign capital 
would in a few years own and control the vast mineral resources of this coun- 
try, without having given any adequate valuable consideration therefor. In 
fact, it may be assumed that the treasury would be the poorer to the extent 
which the administration of the system would exceed in cost the receipts deriva- 
ble from sales, which would not be inconsiderable. 

Once so monopolized, the working of these vast fields of wealth would be 
regulated by the interests of capital, and that capital interested in forwarding 
the views of competing nations, and enhancing their material prosperity against 
the interests, if not at the expense indirectly of the government and people of 
the United States. 

In times of war, should such arise—and it is not impossible, nay, hardly im- 
probable—it might become the interest of such combinations to materially reduce 
the product of the precious metals, when it would be to our interests, as it is at 
present, that the higest maximum of product should be attained. 

Jt will be no answer to this proposition to say that the mines could be 
legally, in such case, seized and worked for government account, for the title 
might and probably would be, for convenience and safety, nominally held by 
our own citizens. Such, at least, is one of the ordinary precautions of capital, 
than which no interest is more timid or endowed with more foresight. 

But the material and moral prosperity and advancement of this government 
and people will be best promoted by the adoption of such a course with regard 
to the mineral wealth of the public domain as shall secure the largest product 
with the most equitable distribution among our own people, and at the same 
time subject this interest to an equitable proportion of the public burdens with 
which the people and treasury are charged. 

It is believed that these desirable, nay, indispensable objects will be best se- 
cured by retaining the proprietorship of the mines in the whole people, charg- 
ing them with reasonable percentage upon product, and making the right of 
occupancy dependent upon the steady exercise of diligence and good faith in 
working them. When these conditions fail beyond reasonable time and without 
adequate cause, the right to oecupy should cease and the ground be open to 
other citizens who will give assurance of bona fide occupation, thus securing to 
the nation the accumulation of wealth, to themselves adequate reward, and to 
the national treasury its just proportion of the product. 

By such a policy the expenses of survey will be substantially obviated ; no 
portion of the public domain will pass from the possession of the nation with 
insufficient compensatiou—none for more than its actual value; all will share 
justly the national liabilities, and the whole will be open to all our people alike; 
affording, as these distant regions shall be reached by ready means of inter- 
communication now in progress of construction, a vast and solid capital sufficient 
for the necessities of the people, and for the control and management of the 
world’s commerce which mus} ere long centre upon our shores. 

When the nation is weighed down with financial obligations, with pressing 
necessity for coustant supplies of the precious metals, the real representatives of 
value and currency of the world, there is no subject in civil affairs which ad- 
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dresses itself with more force at this time to the attention of statesmen than the 
establishment, by law, of a system which, whilst it shall do justice to the inter- 
ests and equities of individuals, under existing mining usages and customs, shall, 
at the same time, come, to some extent at least, in aid of the public treasury. 
The undoubted proprietary title to these mines is in the United States. For 
fourteen years they have been left open, without tallage, and during that period 
hundreds of millions have been extracted and carried away by individuals and 
capitalists. | ; 

To sell such interests and divest the government of the ultimate title, would 
be to realize the force and folly in the moral of the great fabulist, wherein the 
regular daily golden supply was given up, in the vain hope of grasping at once 
large yet unknown wealth, resulting in the penalty of total loss and disappoint- 
ment. ‘The sale of these interests would be to exchange the republic, a liberal, 
generous, beneficent proprietor, for the sharp, remorseless capitalist, to wring 
from the laboring classes enormous profits. It would, in fact, be a policy con- 
tradicted by the enlightened systems of Europe, and that which has existed, 
under other sovereignties, on this continent and in the island of Cuba, for more 
than three hundred years. 

Discarding, then, all theories which would wrest from our government the fee 
in the mines and minerals, what is the course which sound policy dictates for 
the benefit of our people undividedly and the country at large? Is it to allow 
these vast interests to pass exempt from any contribution in aid of the public 
finances when all the other interest of our people are reached by the taxing 
power to uphold the republic? The judgment of the General Land Office is 
against such a proposition. 

On the other hand, the obvious course to be pursued is to make these public 
interests reasonably contribute, like all other interests, to sustain government. 
This may be done by a system so liberal to the mining interest as searcely to 
be felt by it—in fact, giving the indemnity which will be found in the security 
and certainty to them in obtaining the usufruct. 

To this end legislation is recommended opening the mines and minerals of the 
public domain, the property of the nation, to the occupancy of all loyal citizens, 
subject, as far as compatible with moderate seignorage, to existing customs and 
usages, conceding to the discoverer, for a small sum, aright to one mine, placer, 
or lead, with a pre-emptive right, in the same district, to an additional claim, both to 
be held for the term of one year, for testing the value. Where found non-yield- 
ing, nothing is paid by claimant but the inconsiderable fee in the first instance, 
which gave him security for making the desired test; but where found profita- 
ble, to be permanently secured, or secured just as long as the claimant may 
choose to work the premises, by the payment, at reasonable rates, of a specific 
sum per foot, with the percentage upon product which may be prescribed by 
law, and forfeiture within a period of grace after'the lapse of each successive 
year, and thereafter, in default of payment, the mine to be open to any other 
applicant. It is recommended, in this connexion, that it shall be made by law 
the duty of the collector or deputy collector of internal revenue nearest the 
proper mining district to receive and account for all moneys paid for the use of 
the United States under the suggested system of tallage, the bond of such offi- 
cer to cover the responsibility, whilst the internal revenue assessor or assistant 
assessor for such mining district shall make returns to the collector and Gencral 
Land Office of the names of all persons working mines within his jurisdiction, 
with specific designations as to localities. ‘The machinery in detail would re- 
quire the setting apart and mapping of the several mining districts, and, it is 
believed, would, with care in the details of legislation, be made completely 
effective with the aid of existing civil officers of the United States, and without 
additional expense to the treasury. | 
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ACCOUNTS OF RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS, DISBURSING AGENTS, AND ADJUST 
MENT OF THE TWO, THREE, AND FIVE PER CENT. FUNDS. 


The accounts of the several receivers of public moneys, as also those ren- 
dered by them as disbursing agents, have been adjusted to July 1, 1864, 
exceptin the cases of those at Humboldt, Kansas, and Dakota City, Nebraska, 
and Vermillion in Dakota, which have been adjusted up to February 1, 1864, 
the latest period to which they have yet been rendered. 

Accounts have been adjusted between the United States and the several 
States entitled to the 2, 3, and 5 per cent. funds accruing to the latter upon the 
net proceeds of the sales of the public lands situated within their respective lim- 
its, to the dates hereinafter specified. No adjustments have been made subse- 
quent to those dates, because the expenses incident to the disposal of the public 
lands have exceeded the proceeds of sales. 


Statement in regard to the two, three, and five per cent. fund accounts. 
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* Payment to the State of Missouri suspended for certificate from the governor as to the name of the State 
treasurer. 

t+ On permanent Indian reservations. 

t'The sum $19,634 75, reported as due to Arkansas, has been transferred to the payment of the interest on 
the bonds of that State held by the Smithsonian Institute. 

; Not entitled. 

| No account stated. 


In presenting in the foregoing some of the prominent subjects which have 
occupied the aitention of the office since the last annual communication, it is 
only justice to this branch of the public service to state that it necessarily 
conveys but an imperfect idea of the immense details and responsibilities 
encountered in the yearly routine of public business. ~ 

This branch, it may be observed, is the record office general of the millions of 
individual land titles which have emanated from our government, beginning in 
1788, even before the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 

These records and ledgers, with multitudes of inceptive and progressive evi- 
dences of title constantly accumulating, are arranged so systematically as to be 
easily accessible, and are necessarily of continual reference on calls from parties 
in pending suits or settlement of decedents’ estates. 
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Then, as an auditing department in all that concerns land matters, whether — 
in accounts for surveys, for the accounts of moneys taken by receivers -on 
account of the sales of public lands, or fees and commissions, or as disbursing 
agents, we are charged with the responsibility of constantly guarding the public 
interest in order to hold such fiduciaries to strict responsibility, ascertaining 
and reporting balances promptly to the treasury. 

But the more important sphere of duty is the examination and adjudication of 
the numerous questions of fact and of law arising under foreign and Indian 
treaties, under conflicting donations, in regard to surveys, under the donation 
and homestead laws, under pre-emption, rural, and municipal, under internal 
improvement, and school selections, under the laws granting military bounties, 
and the enactments respecting railroads, swamp, canal, and other grants. 

These are the classes of subjects often connected with voluminous records, 
in which the General Land Office is called upon to act in the execution of the 
duties with which it is charged under the laws of Congress. 


Respectfully submitted. 
J. M. EDMUNDS, Commissioner. 


Schedule of papers accompanying the annual report, dated October 3, 1864, 
Srom the General Land Office. 


No. 1. Statement of the surveying returns to this office for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1864, and for the quarter ending September 30, 1864. 

No. 2. Statement of public lands sold, of cash received therefor; number of 
acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, and with Agricultural 
College scrip; commissions received under sixth section of said act, and state- 
ment of incidental expenses thereon, and of payments into the treasury on 
account thereof, in the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1863, and ending June 
30, 1864. 

No. 3. Summary for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1864, showing the 
number of acres disposed of for cash; with bounty land scrip; by entry under 
the homestead laws of 20th May, 1862, and 21st March, 1864, with aggregate 
of $10 homestead payments ; homestead commissions; also, locations with Agri- 
cultural and Mechanic College scrip, under act of 2d July, 1862. 

No. 4. Statement exhibiting the quantity of land certified to the States under 
the railroad grants of 1850, 1852, 1853, 1856, and 1857. 

No. 5. Statement exhibiting the quantity of land selected for the several 
States under the acts of Congress approved March 2, 1849, and September 28, 
1850, and March 12, 1860, up to and ending September 30, 1864. 

No. 6. Statement exhibiting the quantity of land approved to the several 
States under the acts of Congress approved March 2, 1849, and September 28, 
1850, up to and ending September 30, 1864. 

No. 7. Statement exhibiting the quantity of land patented to the several States 
under the act of Congress approved September 28, 1850, with appendix. 

No. 8. Condition of bounty land business under acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 
1855, showing the issues and locations from the commencement of the operations 
under said acts to September 30, 1864. 

No. 9. Estimate of appropriations required for the office of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 

No. 10. Estimates of appropriations for the surveying department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1866. 

No. 11. Estimates of appropriations required for surveying the public lands — 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 
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__ No. 12. Estimates of appropriations for the surveying department, to supply 
_ deficiencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863. 
No. 13. Reports of surveyors general, A to K, inclusive. 
No. 14. Exhibit in regard to pueblos in New Mexico and Arizona. 
No. 15. Connected map of the public land, States and Territories compiled 
from the diagrams accompanying the reports of the surveyors general. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, October 3, 1864. 


Nore.—The diagrams accompanying the annual reports of the surveyors general are 
omitted, and the connected map of the public land States and Territories, brought up to 
current date therefrom, is bound with this report in lieu of them. 


No. 1. 


Tabular statement showing the number of acres of public lands surveyed in the 
Jollowing land States and Territories up to June 30,1863, of public lands. and 
private land claims during the last fiscal year, and the total of the public 
lands surveyed up to June 30, 1864, and also the total area of the public do 
main remaining unsurveyed within the same. ; 
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* By the act of May 26, 1864, the area of Dakota Territory was increased by attaching to it 58,665,600 square 
acres off the southeast corner of the original Territory of Idaho. ; 
+ Reduced in area.—See act May 26, 1864. 
- tMontana was erected into a separate Territory out of the former Territory of Idaho, by the act of May 
1864. 
§ The aggregate area of the whole public domain may be obtained by adding to the totals of the above n 8 
surveyed and remaining to be surveyed the areas of the following public land States, in which all or nearly all 
the public lands have been surveyed, viz: Illinois, 35,462,400 square acres; Ohio, 25,576,960 square acres ; 
Mississippi. 30,179.840 square acres; Florida, 37,931,520 square acres; Missouri, 41,824,000 square acres; Indi- 
ana, 21,637,760 square acres; Louisiana, 26,461.440 square acres; Michigan, 36,128,640 square acres; Alaba- 
ma, 32,462,080 square acres; Arkansas, 33,406,720 square acres; Indian Territory, 44,154,240 square acres. 
Acres. 
1, 444, 703, 273 
5, 296, 727 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


No. 2, B.—Statement of public lands sold, of cash and bounty land scrip recewred therefor, 
under siath section of said act; also, of land located with scrip under the agricultural college 
value thereof, and statement of incidental expenses thereon, in the second half of the fiscal 





States and Territories. Land offices. 
Acres. Amount, Cash, Bounty land 
scrip. 
RPG OMe ae se ein deieinis <= Chilicothe tte. sreen= < - 7, 147. 76 $23, 650 22 $18, 052 08 $5,598 14 
dienes ccte i ayeiore nie = Indianapolis. ss... occ. Poe oc se aoioe a os oineuletes elslaleltlei lie ¢ oe ale. eleie stare eee 
MOIS ae eels oe oy 2 Springteld es aweeces 1, 280. 00 2,570 00 2,470 00 100 00 
PME BEOUULE eerste se are asicis o's Booneviller sooo. neeiee 2, 348. 97 4,826 82 4,701 82 125 00 
Ol mese erela sis) atm 6 Arontorivete ee erste esas 778. 87 1, 323 57 1, 323) 57. |e eee ee 
BOL eee mere a isle ois nla's win etetaeltiate = wrmlcye’ape a 3, 127. 84 6,150 39 6, 025 39 125 00 
PRU RUEING tacletinc tas es St. Stephen's... 2. .e sees code ie ce ce cae bemelamem clacmaells cee alee nen a 
Gao aetats Salo os Greenville... si scjeceic-te ected Seen un | shen bee ceeme yee ee 
VOTER Sat (ahah ae eae Huntsville. cic. oc eldenes «cinccde cucteu San |seie cele feloc nine le | we cere ee ee 
INCE ot Sep ee TUSCAlOOSS. «32 wc sees = ac ]on 56s Sa ciesoaclaleec persica aie aim [esses oe elena eee 
NO Oe isl teie sioare ERIS raib c= desea arlete = wicsoigyaie cere) 6 de saharences [tie om Sletelazere eo evel erate Oe eter eee ea 
“GLY cle AE ba pie eee ps eee Demopolis soso: < cia of os Sue doce ad cl aie sie etic wma clels | abies = eters eaten | 
LOY EERE eeccaprte MONtGOMET Yo od noo jeinins|ic s cwinie go ol4 n ainie| sjeinin om wie s)imioimies| oie cree te) Stereo eae ae a 
nD) OS Nee CONE. L.jcivie cb wsie oe wieisicficdnncihas ecm asi] able oe ele we bioreta fielare oe che ee eee enn ee 
AE SEAL Sele ae ea sfede nade teacacessene sues] .assevedyecuss legayas coulecuely lle ieee 
MMEISSIBSID DLs sew /einiclslsi- ela Washington «22. Jeese ie cncnteeccmelen| ic me celles + eles) 5i= eres eee ee ee 
TEN YOR ne SEU pa alt ol gy Patldimg sss sean! oa Uh cee Bao ee lecin eos cte ee elea lta bn eee ee tee a : 
LD OS atatNol irene ie JACKSON <isinmiea.cjcisiora ee] cccinie aotlele a: cic, aaa [ute oie.aieyave tele ejesea'lle\ = ene te tone ates eae ea 
DOR a eer ebiee ca COlUMDUG lnc pinine nye 2150]! cic bias sic,c0.gltic | stm we's oe S.c a a clas [ieee ola eee eee ee 
TOEALS wdis.0 divide bine. |islewin ow xicin.mise.e nis aleinis sie miele | «ae cisiate rca elaiecw lis mie else ele (te mip ele | ince a= eee ee eee 
Wouisianaeeasescece o- New Orleans .<- 220.0200. dele de eons ollie. ces pee cs los silenreslee eee 
OO Meaney cet Opelousas ....-... Voloce Socle cioceteud omsileute seo eee gee clalwse lena eee eee ; 
TD) Osea ale eiete aan MODOC 2 6.2 Siasie oie waisiew sf sue hears ee cc aibne alcncere ae oe b anil ers cie ele ete e eae nen 
I) G eee a ale athe ae (GGieens DUT esse cis. 5-14 -,ceiline eet ene SE, Rene bem 
TOM aa aydatecare ee Natchitoches ...0).6.s.0 6 e.cii |e See bis gine a acl | ou wiegece co. binie talc cd eae ' sitet arene ne 
IT OGEYE wiscte ala lavas winias| (se tsiwiefoloes/e(eicfeie' oe pole wie telcleie | Laseye chanelernieinre Sranelt store tate cates ee ieyeteee | orale ake ee eee ae 
MVEIODYC AI Sere sian ctuin mies Detroit weet eeseteee eee j 1, 409. 82 1, 762 29 1, 562 29 200 00 
VO Saree see lees East Saginaw.-.-.....-. 8, 354. 95 11, 920 13 11, 820 13 100 00 
LOCRIAS Ae Sia ae ales TOnIG! 222 lek ee ce wae oe 3, 864. 77 6, 612 54 6,612 54. |e oan sete 
Onis ee aeiesee es Marotiettes: Sei. nec oes 93, 749. 38 143, 987 75 143, 987 W505 seater 
NO, Stee ote ein.« aisicintes Mrayerse Citys cst «nie 6, 425. 66 8, 285 83 8,285) 63) se Sectantes seem 
PD OUA sretiets sates Ulses ceased pee gees ae 113, 804. 58 172, 568 54 172, 268 54 300 00 
PATIGATIREA ioe ee cee ats ore Batesville... a's oe cele S| dis coc :ccelele dctui ag darenye cele cid wel an clone e(eie ele eee 
DGmreL ee aclenie. Little RRoG@kK <5 ci<2:5...0a's be] ove hacipes wae afees cee bees cena 6 coals Se ee ere eee 
LATO RRR ee ak I Washington. ....2 oj. e |Z egos tee wares wielee E cremiajetare:| <6 5 ale Gteeeett siete 
UB yoy Wale de ae ae Huntevilles scence a2 hell. 'So5 boc Sita ce oll dew cleat ejcbic aie |e oieieeies GLa 
YO, ee See Clarksville... . sc. sacs] de gece oe icisicie c:| os Be creo dinele coibll = Ga clea a te ere 
LOM pemawicn = aaicie’cls Champagnola. io. -.. a ceavidenoca ct es| acct cce oem sey seme ceeee ee =e ea 
TROLBL tuigin'o tin de cio sins siqinio ata male eimicinie wrens afele'lty ate dhelaus atyaicapoe'| aterm aha) ofetere n= iayai| ict el 3 eee ee 
LEN Poy ata be 9 Bes ae "Pallahasse nos noe on base] saciee e Meera ocuag ll oe aun eelciae eine | vale eee ee ee 
TIDY ces 2 Sak) Sopones Ss ae St, AUSUBtINE? - scsiececleifs.c sik oe coir mus| tue eclc cca | a titel ohne cee ee | oe 
oi LoS x aioe & ee Neéwinamsvillecs 22 ssac oiifceeeicenec cece ne Sects ween eis etd ce eee ee 
DOV ee eiaseitte. BID Alain 5 a'a\e, 0 oft Sie afoimyeyail 3 Cieie 9 @leia =icieie =il|'s, dele ots lata eicyereicil ale merece eee ell 
NOTRE Ss eto a ajesin: pis sayeinin synie/ simlo'e o =,2 = 6 ole mj0)n\| ue waici sla gicitareielaivine b clone on eaeiell atau aieloielal cinta = ell eee ee 
VOWS consent atmercieti= oe Fort Des Moines.....-- 1,191.17 1,810 97 1,710 97 100 00 
D0 Mace merece 8.2) Council ‘Bluffs. 2 7.00 = 371. 70 714 63 714;63; |-.ceee eee 
Doweee Hees rene Fort Dodeawie place aoe 3, 488, 35 4,584 43 1, 850 43 2, 734 00 
Dowetceeheneeaees SOUR City tients os oes 162. 51 203 13 903 13 | Seen 
"Total?! Bice acumen ieeain es tel cathe ctetats okie atiatets 9, 213.73 7,313 16 4,479 16 2, 834 00 











Quantity sold for cash and 
bounty land scrip at and 
above the minimum price 
of $1 25, and amount re- 
ceived for the same for the 
second half of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1864. 
































Exhibit of the amount paid 
for in cash and in bounty 
land scrip, respectively, 
for the second half of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 
1864, mentioned in first 
column. ‘ 
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number of acres entered under the homestead law of May 20, 1862, of commissions received 
and mechanic act of July 2, 1862, and commissions received by registers and receivers on the 
year commencing July 1, 1863, and ending June 30, 1864. 




































































Quantity of land entered under homestead act | Aggregate disposed of | Quantity of land loe’d M 
of May 20, 1862, with aggregate of the $10 pay- for cash, also bounty | insecond half of fiscal Ms 
ments required by section 2 of the act, and land scrip and of cash | year with scrip iss’d of 
also with aggregate of commissions of regis- under homestead act | under Agr’] Col. and] 3 Q 
ters and receivers under section 6 of said act, of 1862, & act amend- | Mech. act of July 2.] | 8 
and of act approved March 21, 1864, amenda- atory. 1862, and reg’s’ and ym 
tory thereof, for the second half of the fiscal rec’s’com’nsonvalue} ‘5 
year ending June 30, 1864. of land sold. i 
Area in |Ageregate Am’t of reg’s’ | Aggregate Acres, Amount, Acres. Amount. | Amount. 
homestead in $10 pay-|& rec’s’ com’ns| of $10 pay- 
entries— | ments. [|under sec. 6 of}! ments and 
acres. homestead act commissions. 
of 1862, & the 
amendatory ‘ 
act of 1864. 
er wd, Ghrel vo osc ce dbeuwd|awcduavebaes 7,147. 76 4.829), 650 22 fou adeci<o-lonnences >> lao 
EET resi eS yh la, geeks we een wo oi dae [aia oct CER we he eee bias amis hoa Sale interes 500 00 
ow otic BSS a re eee ee 1, 280. 00 2,000: 00 thkeweees. aol oe cook ere eee SOeS 
16, 454. 63 $1, 490 00 $414 87 | $1,904 87 | 18, 803. 60 GaShG BQ es tetera nto aioe sees 1, 282 28 
448. 00 30 00 13 10 43 10 1, 226. 87 OO OF betes te beats cea | oe eay rete 550 93 
16, 902. 63 | 1,520 00 427 97 1,947 97 | 20, 030. 47 ORG DS Pent Ree ate eo) Oke | Dats init iare 1, 833 21 
3, 231. 29 260 00 41 56 301 56 4, 641.11 2, 022 29 320. 00 $8 00 | $596 46 
12, 759. 08 910 00 214 35 1,124 35 | 21,114.03; 12,830 13] 18, 880.00 472 00°} 1,955 98 
20, 698. 61 | 1,730 00 313 11 2,043 11 | 24, 563. 38 8, 342 54 2, 560. 00 64 00 | 1, 069 79 
4, 113. 92 280 00 67 79 347 79 | 97, 863. 30 | 144, 267 75 | 183, 058. 14 | 4, 603 96 | 3,357 83 
38, 548. 90 | 2,580 00 861 62 3,441 62 | 44,974.56 | 10,865 83 480. 00 12 00 | 1, 363 84 
79, 351. 80 | 5, 760 00 1, 498 43 7, 258 43 | 193, 156. 38 | 178, 328 54 | 205, 298. 74 | 5,159 96 | 8, 343 90 
2, 184. 89 290 00 37 90 327 90 3, 376. 06 QALOO OF te bats te Wain aiaihe wen o:= imma 747 02 
4, 222.57 | 510 00 97 36 G08'B6 f) 4.594. 27:4) 'F 394°63 daeenuig. 3]. owaa nina Se fee 
9, 084. O1 620 00 184 52 804 52 | 12, 572. 36 5, 204 43 320. 00 8 00 731 00) 
3, 741. 66 250 00 86 96 336 96 3, 904. 17 ASOD) [veces oes ahe a= eseeenans 622 49) 
19, 233, 13 | 1, 670 00 | 406 74| 2,077 74 | 24, 446, 86 | 8, 983 16 | 320. 00 8 00 | 2,743 97 
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No. 2, B.—Statement of public lands sold, of cash and bounty land scrip received 





1 
States and Territories. 


ee ee 
ee ee 


ee 


ed 


Do 


tee eww ee ew eee we 


Do 
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New Mexico Territory - 
Colorado Territory... 

Dakota Territory 
Nevada Territory 














Quantity sold for cash and 
bounty land scrip at and 
above the minimum price 
of $1 25, and amount re- 
ceived for the same for the 
second half of the fiscal 























Exhibit of the amount paid 
for in cash and in bounty 
land scrip, respectively, 
for the second half of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 
1864, mentioned in first 





year ending June 30, 1864. column. 
Land offices. 
Acres. Amount. Cash. Bounty land 
scrip. 

Meriashe wae osews ose 2,513. 66 $3,117 09 $3, 117.091. cne eee 
Falls of St. Croix...... 1, 287. 35 1,598 19 1, 598 19 |p eseecrteere 
Stevens’s Point......-. 5, 154. 41 6,879 11 6, 879 Veco = aoe 
Baytield tispup. dese ee 6, 351. 36 8, 033 86 7, 933 86 $100 00 
Bau Claire we ctace were 2, 325. 88 3, U10 37 3, O10 137 oat eer 
Pa Crosseem aware cea 2, 497. 93 10, 125 52 10, 125 92: |2 eo eee sete 
ae ee See ~~ 90,130.59]  32,76414| 32, 664 14 100 00 
Taylor’s Falls.......-. 1, 239. 03 1,664 92] . 1,664 92 vee 
StiOlouds cep a.malenees Layer a its 2 7, 903 12 7,094 37 808 75 
Winnebago City....-..- 2, 562. 42 3, 928 75 3, 728 75 200 00 
Minneapolis ...--....-. 2, 493. 84 5, 095 58 4, 895 58 200 00 
Daleith » iesapacwet ie, 2,220, 33 2,775 44 2, 7175.44 Fin sacles ene 
SD LEME) Rives G Gem eRe Ie SAS Ture 5, 943 53 5, 849 78 93 75 
Fs BES SOO eer 17, 222. 82 27, 311 34 26, 008 84 1, 302 50 
San Francisco........- 2. 478. 78 3, 098 64 3,098 64 |e ee reer ce aerate 
Los Angelos. ass oo. 2% ofsecc dese ces ek beg ote e cee 2 oh tee ee ee 
Marysville cjcece esse. 3, 993. 90 4, 992 37 4, 992 37 |? Bec aee ener 
Humboldt tie cree see's oi 967. 11 1, 208 89 1, 208 89 sc scree ero 
Miopkion sees. wesvawene > 6, 316. 45 7, 895 59 7,895 59 |. 2 eo eee 
MALENIC TG aG Senatee seer 1, 600. 86 2, 001 09 1, 901 09 100 00 
US ORSASH sos ba snes ese 15, 357, 10 19, 196 58 19, 096 58 100 00 
Oregon Citycsseciese= 2 1, 664. 52 2, 080 62 | 2, 080.62) [oct seers 
VOSE DUN oie r cram ciot eieierere = 10, 165. 96 12, 707 45 12, 707-45 |eos eee enee 
Be ud sarc t Hr 11, 830. 48 14, 788 07 14,788 07 |in.:7- 50 eee 
Olympia syasgeedet, oy 8, 020. 15 15, 353 79 15, 35379012) 
VanCOUVCNre. .ctetecs= > d, 791. 55 7,039 45 7,039 49°) S.c ae eee eee 
Feaesnecaum ota metc cess 13, 811. 70 22, 393 24 22, 393° 245) 7.22 ee emer 
Topeka isectecaeescaete 922. 08 1, 159 03 1, 159 03" hee ee eeee ee 
Atchison 2.0.5 cet. eSuyeeb eel Gaui eB emn oe cere Wie ote oretes Grae = eee rr 
Humboldtitee-saon-c--- 372. 91 466 32 466 932. |. 2h. See 
Junction City-= = ..---- 779. 31 1,010 41 836 87 173 54 
mevtce a iin eta ve cure eae tatle a 2, 074. 30 2, 635 76 2, 462 22 173 54 
OmaharCity soe eacee 972. 49 A 2D wok 1, 215:61 Soca ee eee 
Brownsville ........... 598. 57 748 19 748.19 | och. oe ceehenee 
Nebraska City-........ 733. 86 917 32 917 32 i\oseacmete ele 
Dakote, Citys eenaeee 73. 18 91 55 9155! |o.d es eee eee 
ie PEERS ARE Sea ee SOR As 2, 378. 10 2,972 67 2,972 67 \pe tee eae aes 
Santa, Pé.s.c2 0s cscscas|hcaee reste Salle ee se ee oebe celles eee oe eee ae ee 
Golden’ City...2-2-'.-.. 4, 806. 36 6, 007. 95 6, 007.95) 2 2aeeeceaeeen 
Miers iOM seret> ek ee 466. 96 583 70 583 700s ccoee ee eee 
Carson City,2o. ceca tee 19, 370. 75 24, 260 51 24, 260 S| eee oc eee 
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_ therefor, number of acres entered under the homestead law, &c.—Continued. 





Quantity of land entered under homestead act of | Aggregate disposed of 
May 20, 1862, with aggregate of the $10 pay- for cash, also bounty 
ments required by section 2 of the act, and also land serip and of cash 
with aggregate of commissions of registers and under homestead act 
receivers under section 6 of said act, and of act of 1862, & act amend- 


Quantity of land loe’d 
in second half of fiscal 
year with scrip iss’d 
under Agr’l Col. and 
Mech. act of July 2. 


Incidental expenses. 

























































































































































































approved March 21, 1864, amendatory thereof, atory. 1862, and reg’s’ and 
for the second half of the fiscal year ending rec’s’ com’ns on value 
June 30, 1864. of said land. 
_ Areain {Aggregate oS heh Sa Sa Aggregate Acres. Amount. Acres. nt. | Amount. 
homestead/jin $10 pay-| | der sec. 6 of Of $10 pay- 
entries— | ments. iain ontnail aek| ments and 
acres. of 1862, & the commissions. 
amendatory 
act of 1864. 
3,175.78} $370 00 $53 90 $423 90 G89; 4608 O3 487 09 [he cea eh oeuee $579 48 
2,769.90} 290 00 55 65 345 65 4, 057, 25 Ls BES) LOM ORS) fee ho ee eee 586 20 
22, 487. 80] 2,410 00 441 14 2,851 14 | 27, 642. 21 9, 289 11 160. 00 $4 00 659 20 
9, 559. 64 680 00 124 48 804 48 | 15,911. 00 8,713 86 640. 00 16 00 678 34 
1, 360. 00 90 .00 22 00 112 00 3, 685. 88 Os LOO" Sit soe ese aloe bay eens ae 570 09 
4,802.16} 470 00 150 95 620 95- e005 OF POLO: S9aID2 |Peoscseccac teas we neeee 762 52 
44, 155. 28) 4, 310 00 848 12 5,158 12 | 64,285.87 | 37,074 14 20 00 | 3, 835 85 
6, 164.73] 370 00 102 68 472 68 | 7,453.76 | 2, 034 92 ~~ 32001 586 47 
23, 171. 73} 1, 580 00 473 20 2,053 20 | 28, 693.16 9, 483 12 40 00 692 38 
113, 643. 71| 7, 880 00 2, 502-20 | 10, 382 20 | 116, 206.13 | 11, 808 75 36 00 629 09 
36, 768. 67} 3, 030 00 841 73 3,871 73} 39, 262. 51 8, 125 58 52 00 630 55 
1, 088. 56 70 00 15 61 85 61 3, 308. 89 2,845 44 4 00 556 58 
88, 226. 61} 6, 350 00 1,719 27 8,069 27 | 91,362.38 | 12,293 53 24 00 748 31 
269, 064. 01/19, 280 00 5, 654 69 | 24,934 69 | 286, 286.83 | 46,591 34 188 00 | 3, 843 38 
2,096.49} 210 00 42 00 252 00 4, 575. 27 2, 308 “Od libel the he ee 511 74 
era al onin'd swine cciateas| > kamen iisdas «| sswcinn walnaeo|aaade sie sce ~|omacnsace seu |E ona se tents 820 50 
3, 474. 40) — 230 00 43 43 273 43 7, 468. 30 ytoe dd aaa nea oem eet 876 80 
560. 00 40 00 7 00 47 00 Loe7. 1 D248. 89 eS aee reese ee see wae 628 10 
5, 228.92] 340 00 69 37 409 37 | 11, 545. 37 $2235 591 Peete os aos [pare ewes 943 30 
3, 079. 75} 190 00 40 83 230 83 4, 680. 62 QAO OO Ap see el eer oetce ee eaee 913 42 
14, 439. 56} 1,010 00 202 63 | ele. O3) is eons 0000G | 20r20GT OO Vac cae eens seem omar 4, 693 86 
5, 467.75} 370 00 67 93 437 93 7, 132. 27 APs GO. Pee sole nts oowaaeee ate 1, 269 04 
5, 491.38) 340 00 76 64 Aiea We lOsOo 1S dtu L3. O47 £5) uotace cece |Waweee he erers 1, 552 68 
10, 959.13} 710 00 144 57 SdopsOr|pacaneucOla | oO; 406) OF teases ses.) e eee semen 2, 821 72 
6, 340. 91 410 00 86 50 496 50 | 14,361.06 | 15,763 79 160. 00 4 00 | 1, 220 99 
2, 347.72} 140 00 37 38 177 38 8, 139. 27 TLT9 45) es Sees ae ee oe 994 51 
8, 688. 63) 550 00 123 8&8 | 673 88 | 22,500.33 | 22,943 24 160. 00 4 00 | 2,215 50 
. 5, 506. 82) 440 00 111 14 551 14 6, 428. 90 L000) Ook (een ee neta el oe eter eet 906 79 
ca aladele Seb 8 HSAs Sea SS bls SS Eee os Se ieee eee eee be eee cree 70 51 
7, 338.89} 500 00 127 95 627 95 7, 711. 80 Ee ad benrmSel Seance Rete e ere 505 79 
17, 373. 37) 1, 310 00 315 07 1, 625 07 | 18, 152. 68 De SoOn Ae wae varcte she | eataeceererees 513 12 
30, 219. 08] 2, 250 00 554 16 2,804 16 | 32, 293. 38 gee LAG allem iemseinintscrel ere oeuke ie 1,996 21 
11, 364. 73} 770 00 220 89 990 89 | 12, 327. 22 1, 985 61 320. 00 8 00 524 30 
17, 428. 76} 1,180 00 287 11 1, 467 IL 18, 027. 33 BUS! se A [seo ae gegmad By ef 511 48 
17, 119. 41} 1, 090 00 241 69 1,331 69 | 17,853. 27 2; OG ja Santee Looe. Sols saan ees 509 18 
2,106.80} 140 00 26 33 166 33 2, 179. 98 p25 ss sl a oe ee Pee ee cae 500 54 
48, 019. 70} 3,180 00 776 02 3, 956 02 | 50,397. 80 6,152 67 320. 00 8 00 | 2,045 50 
EI eral oo he ce Glee sais owl Soma's 2's da wise ae mace wsacinale coca sescne alevenmecacnes [sm orbeniaee 500 00 
25, 962. 75| 1,700 00 325 12 2,025 12 | 30, 769.11 TOT GON sea dak emer 1,411 95 
10, 954. 51 600 00 149 21 749 21 11, 421. 47 L283) 7075 eC ee at iaetarntctatat 506 96 
6, 452.13) 430 00. 94 65 524 Go 20 ee, 88) 1 24 G9OCSIM ie ieee. eee | nee cetera 502 27 
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No. 2, B.—Statement of public lands sold, of cash and 


RECAPIT 





States and Terri- 


tories, 
Acres. Amount. 

RO Bere ee cye~ 15 5 7, 147. 76 $23, 650 22 
PINGIAI res ace soe stetes ete ett Belew Sets cs aes eee 
IBLETEROUR NS alto of at a%e 1, 280. 00 2,570 00 
IMISSOUPI.:-/-- c2n.22 3, 127. 84 6, 150 39 
PALMA Beneath. 2 latshela of Saisie kines shee siecle ma tes ie 
MISGINSIID Pie cow on siete ok bes act cilice cies Sadie ee mets 
MUOUIBILINS ENN os Te aise fs Sites Sole tin wc melee ciauinicee cowee 
Michi pans. sou. sex’: 113, 804. 58 172, 568 54 
PAT CISHS Wels See e hs be ertstio : fac 2 «chaise Deer tinte oo sete 
WULOLIG Bae ew ee lacia as lett keeles = alte Dawiatcle ss dele 
POWa pe eee os 2 ah We aay 6] 7,313 16 
Wiseonsin.../.-.. 20, 130. 59 32, 764 14 
Minnesota ........ 17, 222. 82 27, 311 34 
California’). 22... TS oolG LO 10, 196 58 
Orevone s.-.-5 2 s84 11, 830. 48 14, 788 07 
Washington Ter.. 13, 811. 70 22, 393 24 
GCANSAS Se. 6. bet 2, 074. 30 2,635 76 
Nebraska Territ’y - 2, 378. 10 2, 972 67 
ING WeNICRICONLODY acc aun cae cs etcla eels. facamesien 
Colorado Territ’y. 4, 806. 36 6, 007 95 
Dakota Territory. 466. 96 983 70 
Nevada Territory - 19, 370. 75 24, 260 51 

Motalee<j.o 238, 023. 07 365, 166 27 


Quantity sold for cash and 


bounty land scrip at and 
above the minimum price 
of $1 25, and amount re- 
ceived for the same forthe 
seeond half of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1864. 

















Exhibit of amount paid for 


in cash and bounty land 
scrip, respectively,for the 
second half of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1864, 
mentioned in first column. 


Cash. Bounty land 
serip. 

$18, 052 08 $5, 598 14 

Po. @ 47000, he 100 00. 

6, 025 39 125 00 

“172,268 54) 0 300 00 

> hare. ae 2, 834 00 

32, 664 14 100 00 

26, 008 84 1, 302 50 

19, 096 58 100 00 

1476 OF dame ee eee 

22303) 24 em acne se eae 

2, 462 22 173 54 

R, O72 GT ote ox wate eee 

6 00T OF 12 oe ae 

DES! Oldies sage atest 

24 OU BE leet ce ase 


354, 533 09 10, 633 18 





Quantity of land entered un 


with aggregate of $10 pay 
of the act, and also with agg 
and receivers under section 
March 21, 1864, amendatory 
fiscal year ending June 30, 


Area of home-| Aggregate in 
stead entries $10 payments. 
in acres. 


“”"16, 902. 63 |” $1, 520 00 
"99, 35L.80}, 5, 760 00. 
"19,983,181 5 | 1, 670 00. 
44, 155, 28 4,310 00 
269, 064. O1 19, 280 00 
14, 439. 56 1,010 00 
10, 959. 13 710 00 

8, 688. 63 550 00 

30, 219. 08 2, 250 00 
48, 019. 70 3, 180 00 
25, 962. 75 1, 700 00 
10, 954. 51 600 00 

6, 452. 13 | 430 00 
584,402.34 42, 970 00 








To which add number of acres located with agricultural scrip, and commissions 
Also, commissions received on homestead entries, as shown in column No, 3 of 


\ 
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bounty land scrip received therefor, &c.—Continued. 
ULATION. 
der homstead act of May 20, 1862, | Aggregate disposed for cash, | Quantity of land located in the 
ments required by the 2d section also bounty land scrip, and second half of the fiscal year, 
regate of commissions of registe.s of cash under homestead with scrip issued under the | Incidental 
6 of said act, and of act approved act of 1862, and actamend- Ag’rlCol. & Mech. actofJuly | expenses. 
thereof, for the second half of the atory. 2, 1862, and registers’ and re- 
1864. eivers’ com’s on the value of 
the land sold, 
Am’t of reg’s’ & rad Aggregatein Acres. Amount. Acres. Amount, Amount, 
¢e’v’s’ com’s under $10 payments 
sec. 6 of homest’d) and commis- 
act of 1862, & the sions, 
amd’ry act of ’64. 
OO 7, 147. '76 $20, 690.29) os eowideduiowacacfoewans ckivensypy Gap aoeeme 
EEE eo sont, a | ann nc esis ne niece cen gina disse vcls Janie meicin oa sisical sagaie sieiniean ees 500 00 
(AC | 1, 280. 00 DOT OUT eae ace eee ask Pe sh aececegoeed 843 39 
$427 97 $1, 947 97 20, 030. 47 MOO 39 | eeiees Weclc oes aecplictey ss ete bao aes 1, 833 21 
Penn ae4 | 7,258 43 | 193,156.38 | 17832854; 205,298.14 | $5,159 96 | 8, 343 90 
eee, > 406 74| 207674 | 24,446.86) 898316] 32000) 8 00| 2,743 97 
848 12 5, 158 12 64, 285. 87 37, 074 14 800. 00 20 00 3, 835 85 
5, 654 69 24, 934 69 286, 286. 83 46, 591 34 7, 520. 00 188 00 3, 843 38 
202 63 1, 212 63 29, 796. 66 20-206 O81 ned st ceed Ieee a eee ceca roae 4, 693 86 
144 57 854 57 22, 789. 61 1498 OT Me seth ont oe cates sete Secsaads 2, 821 72 
123 88 673 88 22, 500. 33 22,943 24 160. 00 4 00 2,215 50 
554 16 2, 804 16 32, 293. 38 A BGOs OH leae sae wate te te eet nas sore eee 1, 996 21 
776 02 3,956 02 50, 397. 80 6, 152 67 320. 00 8 00 2,045 50 
RIE ta tere 2 SIS 5 nn. sos Saf ok eld we ble Odes [OLels vac oo edivecleeadeces ceded. 500 00 
325 12 2,025 12 30, 769. 11 TTOR OD) Bees. oo ate aoe Pea toe oa eee 1,411 95 
149 21 749 21 J1, 421. 47 1518370: ban wionkitde moe ceteeeee os cae ee 506 96 
94 65 524 65 25, 822. 88 OA OSes Le peeee tues sees Aa ene Cert eae anes 502 27 
11, 206 19 54,176 19 822, 425. 41 408, 136 27 214, 418. 14 5, 387 96 39, 834 56 
Wecelyon WerecOn.......-...<---- 214, 418. 14 5, 387 96 
OMe sas tacceascccetenasecuccceses 11, 206 19 
1, 036, 843. 55 424, 730 42 
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No. 3.—Summary for the fiscal year ending June 30,1864, showing the number 
stead laws of May 20, 1862, and March 21, 1864, with aggregate of $10 
and Mechanic College scrip, under act of July 2, 1862. 





States and Terri- 
tories. 


(OHIO msse mate ces.- be 
ANGIBNAN pele week a 
UL OUNbee Beton ele ee 
NUISSOUTISe ee eee 
Alapamaaeccses se 
Mississippi - -.---.) 
WOUIsIAN dye ees .c ee 
IMICHIC A Sates. e 
PAT Kansas: jccns csc 
Mlomdawes-t wee fee 


Wisconsin........ 
WENNOSOTA.- oc. <1 
California ........ 
Oregon sek csi. 5: 


WK GRAB aie’ =a 5 
Nebraska Territ’y - 
New Mexico Ter-.! 
Colorado Territ’y. 
Dakota Territory - 
Nevada Territory -| 








Quantity sold for cash and 
bounty land scrip at and 
above the minimum price 
of $1 25, and amount re- 
ceived for the same for the 
fiscal year ending June 
30, 1864. 








Exhibit of the amount paid 


forin cash and bounty land 
scrip, respectively, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 
1864, mentioned in first 
column. 





Quantity of land entered on 
with aggregate of $10 pay 
of the act, and also with agg 
and receivers under section 
March 21, 1864, amendatory 
June 30, 1864. 











Acres. Amount. Cash, Bounty land |Area of home- | Aggregatein 
scrip. stead entries | $10 payments. 

in acres. 
ilep sib eh $50, 109 25 $42, 618 99 $7, 490 26 443, 55 $60 00 
diel 006.0040 os 3.500 961° 3,092 95| Q47 O1 |... ices sedeee ne 
4, 229. 68 8,185 40 7, 860 40 325 00 26, 151. 74 2,160 00 
"""197, 232.09 | 323,245 08 | 310,965 08 | 12,280 00 | 207,788.78 | 15, 730 00 
Aen 6,472.42 | 9,443.97 | 6,609 97 | -2,834 00| 29,761.98] 2,850 00 
37, 260. 87 58, 790 79 58, 382 46 408 33 111, 080, 53 10, 700 00 
24, 404. 65 39, 638 48 | 36, 147 17 8,491 31 439, 295. 15 32, 780 00 
39, 605, 39 49, 506 99 49, 406 99 100 00 75, 919. 41 4, 930 00 
12, 198. 37 15, 247 92 1D, 24092 Neeleiea o: seca 16, 691. 54 1,110 00 
46, 089. 83 62, 768 74 62 TGR RAL oesonc seers 69, 794. 37 4, 560 00 
2, 670. 16 3, 368 12 3, 194 58 173 54 98, 618. 70 6, 950. 00 
16, 698. 53 20, 873 17 20:873 27 ate cece Cees 115, 301. 66 7,570 00 
ah a 6,747.54| 8,434.42 | 8,434 42 |........1.._.] 4520480 | 3,040 00 
635, 52 794 41 ADA AIA come tee ce cee 19, 068. 27 1,110 00 
19, 370. 75 24, 260 51 24, 200 TOL ARE Aue occ eee 6, 452. 13 480 00 
432, 773. 90 678, 007 21 650, 657 76 27, 349 45 | 1, 261, 592. 61 | 93, 980 00 
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of acres disposed of for cash, with bounty land scrip, by entry under the home- 
homestead payments, homestead commissions ; also, locations with Agricultural 





' der homestead act of May 20, 1862, | Quantity of land located in | Aggregate disposed of for 
ments required by the 2d section the fiscal year, with serip cash, also bounty land 
) regate of commissions of registers issued under the Agricul- scrip, Agricult’al College | Incidental ex- 
6 of said act, and of act approved tural College & Mechanic scrip, cash under home- penses. 
thereof, for the fiscal year ending act of July 2, 1862, and re- stead act of 1862, and act 
gisters’ & recev’s’ com’son amendatory. 


the value of the land sold. 





Am’t of reg’s’& re-| Aggregate in Acres. Ameunt. Acres. In value equal} Amount. 
e’v’s’ com’s under} $10 paym’ts to— 
sec. 6 of homest’d| and commis- 
act of 1862,and the] sions, 





amd’ry act of 1864. 
$11 09 BRE) Ve cease Sosee- Bd Pgs Ey: Bie 17, 994. 86 $50, 180 34 $2, 551 47 
ES ta cana oes fads ow pnd os oss} Candee wee dale Goecsesduanee|sccdeaponstaan 1, 000 00 
Se MEA Mearns ese ss Pee rete eae aie Sea's [5 ce ce kla’s ope |e asios «cies aise 1, 606. 79 3, 339 96 1, 568 18 
504 97 Re OT tne crate e-nisiete sel eo ata vice aaate 30, 381. 42 10, 900 37 3, 078 23 
tt 3,270 34} 19,000 34} 205,298.14 | $5,159 96 | 610,319.01 | 347,405 38 | —*18, 010 51 
ere ay 60576 | 345576) $0,001} Pits: 800} 36,554.40| 12,907 73 | 5, 474 83 
1, 781 90 12, 481 90 800. 00 20 00 149, 141. 40 71, 292 69 7,970 03 
8, 162 77 40, 942 77 7, 520. 00 188 00 471, 219. 80 80, 769 25 7, 247 95 
975 74 OO Seah tines eli eadl AD Eagle 115, 524. 80 55, 412 73 11, 359 10 
216 22 Depa Piee Vat deena tree Peale a cch cade e sen 28, 889. 91 16, 574 14 3, 806 43 
887 30 5, 447 30 160. 00 4 00 116, 044. 20 68, 220 04 6, 044 43 
1, 458 47 MOT bs San wawds 3apa5|s wanes tho S22 101, 288. 86 Le hG 259 4, 223 17 
1, 607 O1 9,177 O1 320. 00 8 00 132, 320. 19 30, 058 18 4, 056 26 
ae ely aide bao m cs 6 on scp sa) s ade eens aiesbochinamcncia ass suates seinen nt asis 1,000 00 
565 90 et Ey pas Vana se Oe Hs none h Delp hs othe 51, 972. 34 12, 040 32 2,137 17 
250 63 |. MOOU SUS tee caaae oes walece vem ect 19, 703. 79 2,155 04 1, 974 86 
94 65 IIA Gi A eal wie ota Sw store |S trate aerate sao so 25, 822. 88 24,785 16 502 27 








20,442 75 | 114,422 75 | 214,418.14 5, 387 96 | 1,908, 784.65 | 797,817 92 81, 304 89 
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Statement exhibiting the quantity of land certified to the States under the rail- 
road grants of 1850, 1852, 1853, 1856, and 1857. 




















me < 18 noo nO tin “Ss x 

5S ae SSB | SE ae 

eg 5k SHY ie oe oa 

Sf | Saag | Sane Ae 

States. Dates of laws. us : = 3S aS a Zee B3 

2 me O58 oe) | 2 oie a 

Bese | Bess | Beaue| 88 

ne 7, 2 Pst to, ee a % 
LTO pepe eae Sept. 20, 1850 2,595, 053. 00 ji2- ee coe + 55) a cae ne 2, 595, 053. 00 

: ys June 10, 1852 | ? - 
Missouri -. Feb. 9, 1853 1, 815, 435.00 [Jo5 20 oo ae |e 1, 815, 435. 00 
Arkansas ....| Feb. 9, 1853 1, 465, 297. 00) (20.0. oo on) ae a 1, 465, 297. 00 
Michigan ....| June 3, 1856 2,493, 857.45 | 151, 689, 38 |... = Sian 2, 645, 546. 83 
Wisconsin... June 3, 1856 896, 374.85 | 629,992. 05 | 158, 894.24 | 1,685, 261. 14 
TOWdt oes k. May 15,1856 | 2,770,702: 26 |... > 2.0). ee 2,770, 702. 26 
Louisiana. 9| J4Be_3,1856 |e 4 970 405, 45 1, 072, 405, 45 
5 Aug. 11, 1856 URNGUNENCIINS Voce aes ice BEN 5: 
Mississippi ..) Aug 11, 1856 171, 550, 00 1:2 032.25) 171,550. 00 
May 17, 1856 | 
Alabama -..< | June 3, 1856 1, 868, 275. 00° |. satcoe. . ee ae 1, 868, 275. 00 
Aug. 11, 1856 

Florida ..-.-- May 17, 1856 1,759, 160. 00°00... 22 ooo ee 1, 759, 160. 00 
Minnesota ...| Mar. 3, 1857 1, 439, 020.99 | 75,499, 44 | 202,397.48) Tov iar iyoon 
18, 347, 131. 00 | 857, 180. 87 | 361, 291.72 | 19, 565, 603. 59 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, August 1€, 1864. 


No. 4—Continued. 


Statement exhibiting the quantity of land certified to the States under the rail- 


road grants of 1856 and 1857. 

















fa oO oC, Pg i) oo 

fas] 3 =) i fa] 5 a) fo] aH) | He aI 

Peete MOOT oc hatens herp) Ep 

States. nS ae nae 5D SD Es 

258 bo. ener | 28s + = 3 

eese | BGss |BbeuB| 38 
DORAN Os eatin wn = ws Seca et 440, 102, RO be acess ace |e a ee keane 2,770, 702. 26 
EO RIDA Bonen a's en coh a she ee 2,493 857,45 | 151, 689.38 |. oo 2 sae 2, 645, 546, 83 
EUUCIOLE Goce e's nc opiate 1, 439, 020.99 | 75,499, 44 | 202,397.48 | 1,716,917, 91 
‘Ue CEE PER a ORR Bd aw OF 1, 183, 874.19 | 342, 492,71 | 158,894.24 | 1, 685,261.14 
PMS Ube ns ew cu’ne ee te 1,°759, 160500\0 oo. oc le oe ai oe 1,759, 160. 00 
MORITA ER ate c's ce hia eee 1,868, 276, 00 Wo cee oo eee 1, 868, 275. 00 
REISE DDL fas ca temcis inno oy amis 171550500 Toes ween Sale oe eee 171, 550. 00 
STAID ch ok ea woe bad eee es 1,072, 405,45 joc cSee oo eae serene 1, 072, 405. 45 
12, 758, 845. 34 | 569, 681.53 | 361,291.72 | 13, 689, 818. 59 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, August 17, 1864. 
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No. 5. 
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Statement exhibiting the quantity of land selected for the several States under 
the acts of Congress approved March 2, 1849, September 28, 1850, and 


March 12, 1860, up to and ending 


september 30, 1864. 





States. 


Pte aad op += ---- 
Missouri 
i Se a 
Mississippi 
Louisiana, (act 1849)... 
Louisiana, (act 1850)... 
Michigan 
Arkansas 


eee eee eee eee 
ee 
ee 


err eee ew eee 


Lp ee ee 
California 
oy 
MEEGNGIN oss. .----- 











Second quarter of 
1864 


Acres. 


Oe ee ee ee ee 


eee cee 


-22e2e eee 





S S 

tA 

oO wW 

& 2 

3 

ar) we xt 

aS BS 

oe om 

~— 

~ ~ 

5 & 

ey ey 

Acres Acres. 

100, WU tas aes 
753, 160. 00 


Third quarter of 
1864 


Acres. 





-s-e 2 ee ee 





> | Year ending June 
30, 1864. 


woner eo eee 








Total since date 


of grant. 





Acres. 
54, 438. 
1 oote tae 
3, 267, 470. 
4, 604, 448, 


479, 514, 
3, 070, 645. § 


10, 774, 978. 

543, 339. 
7,273, 724. 
8, 652, 432. 


11,790, 637. 


3,449, 238, 
2.579, 976. 


753, 160. 


28 





58, 648, 737. 40 
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No. 6. 


_ Statement exhibiting the quantity of land approved to the several States under 
the acts of Congress approved March 2, 1849, and September 28, 1850, up 
to and ending September 30, 1864. 











% ae ee 
5 5 z £ a 
States. = 3 a ot Ba é xt = | Totalsince date 
rg SD des aes eo of grant. 
EE r S = i) 
5 A 8 5 5 
Fy ao wh H H 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
COr ea ec ccs ce tess ap Sede 4 wacom |e nus wetein| a satu Meets ee eee 25, 640. 71 
BIUEU Roan’ oe See cols teeees dh oce ss osee tee loss ceee we Rune: so) 1, 251, 115. 51 
BIIOIS, So ere Choe veep iva geed ee cue leet etae [cece = cone eee a 1, 434, 544. 96 
IISHOUT oe poe ch con clins sesame sion esac ces. [sg eb eles tee a aa ae 3, 819, 713. 79 
ANB HINE dcr kee ws cculrec dos aceaselicowe conlsspwe eee ieee sae tn 2, 595. 51 
WHSSIBAID liso g oar se onss |-vek es tees Ufo- spends aw ats lan ope nn 3, 068, 642. 31° 
Pousians, tact 1849) cite oso Seal asa. cca Shoe ons eae ee eo 8, 192, 305. 64 
Diwan, (act 1850). 20)... tafe cn eee] delet lasek een ee 237, 949. 09 
BAKED RIES e's ok a uns |p eke cv wicca ln Uma telalla dyeicis ete ee eee 5, 482, 832. 40 
PIERUSAR SSeS coca an |eoe ses ene eee leee eect lt canents les eae ee 7, 283, 763. 13 
POTUAGSE: sie Sc saa c cana luse eke c odes [owen otec tise mele chen. achat aan 10, 901, 007. 76 
Ni PENI ce micti saat elstu nes. scee el soe aki [eee eee ches ote ene 2, 196, 832, 34 
AVA oh Soot sete on eteel ecw lees lone tet ae nn 631, 892. 38 
California 3.202.) 2 fk eee oe ee fee ol]. So So Sa 
OTrePON oo ces eee la neocon cece ele nm ene de feeceaticn |e ce om ciel sat im 
Minnesota .- 2-35 .odeee | ieee ee ne ee en | ew ace cos lon ele aes |= = aie a oe a ae 
DOB os fuse p vac see las cos sucege s|neas chant aewetnes foes staan 44, 528, 835. 53 
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No. 7. 


Statement exhibiting the quantity of land patented to the several States under 
the act of Congress approved September 28, 1850, and also the quantity cer- 
tified to the State of Louisiana under act approved March 2, 1849. 





% SS ae 8 
s FS UNG a Be eae 
a Hs 3 a Ded 3 
States. iar) oot Sot ox 20  |Totalsince date 
oH ae) oH aes om € stant 
yas aes) ps oD ae of grant. 
re = ro oS 
H Th i) ra Pease) 
= = g =) S 
Fy — oD a MH 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
es Se ate ew en hp no | ad ueinie ale samanna|s~n0se es |semees as 25, 640. 71 
ae aw oo ve won clnecaiwnavlene sre «slasneassalsemecs ‘.-| 1,256, 367. 56 
ner se ros oa dsl ease boot | aces sas |.ce ees c|-ssasecy 1, 272, 906. 96 
ke arta, a ais | oe Ue ne i ae ae op bin ase oy [nw ein ere RO 2,575, 508. 73 
a RRR ere eRe, RELI SY 2a aay mee ee 2, 681, 383.16 
cg ev wia'g | le cua alec fwlnc cu |p aman ci lanw ene ss 199, 598. 07 
et FO ae oh dwg al Gea Ma tes oh «| 6.40 a0 4 |e wanes 8, 192, 305. 64 
OE ee Pes eas a Cee tee Sahat 5, 592, 901. 52 
Do i eel nen ois hs a oie a es aos no =m os |e rns oales be ne oe m9 6, 011, 357. 03 
Ios | sa wits nl omnia eeN ofa coe + an lon assy eel aes Sees 10, 644, 468, 04 
I ines ask wie viele Won [ose ca ewlehs om wan on | we en's caleeenn aos 2, 241, 000. 55 
ecole wits oe leech ean |. «ae ae c-\enepecnslanene cicg *596, 405, 12 
A aaa an teat | an pe os | ine ances [sans pee eae sx omne 41, 289, 843. 09 





* 17,650.43 acres of this contained in indemnity patent under act of March 2, 1855. 


APPENDIX. 
Instructions of June 30, 1862, relative to proof for swamp land indemnity. 


1st. Testimony in support of such indemnity awards must be the affidavits 
of at least two disinterested and respectable persons who have a personal and 
exact knowledge of the character of the land claimed in its smallest legal sub- 
divisions as it existed at the date of the swamp grant of September 28, 1850, 
which affidavits must state the causes of swamp or overflow, designating the propor- 
tion of each tract that is claimed to be swamp and unfit for cultivation in its natural 
condition, with a description of the timber, the names thereof, and the shrubs 
or plants growing on the lands, the character and extent of the means employed 
in levees, embankments, or drains, in order to make the land purchased as 
arable really inhabitable as such ; the contiguity of the lands to rivers, water- 
courses, or lakes, with a general description of the surrounding tracts ; whether 
the land is subject to overflow, and at what seasons and extent, and whether, by 
the removal of the timber or by ploughing, the water disappears without ditch- 
ing or draining. 

2d. The proof should be the affidavit of the person who purchased the land 
of the United States, and also the affidavit of the present occupant. When 
the original purchaser is not a resident of the State, or had no knowledge of 
the character of the land in 1850, or at the date of purchase, or when the occu- 
pant is in like manner uninformed, or the tract is unoccupied, the facts may be 
established by two respectable and disinterested persons resident nearest the 
land; and in such cases the State agent must file with the testimony his own 
affidavit to the effect of the absence, want of information of the principal wit- 
nesses, or of the non-occupancy of the land, and that the persons whose testi- 
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mony is presented are the nearest informed residents to the swamp premises, 
and are respectable, credible, and disinterested witnesses. 

3d. The affidavits may be made before a magistrate authorized to administer 
oaths, or before a notary public under a seal. If before the former, his official 
character must be certified under seal, and the character and credibility of the 
witnesses must also be certified by the officer administering the oaths. 


No. 8. 


Condition of bounty land business under acts of 1847, 1850, 1852, and 1855, 
showing the issues and locations from the commencement of the operations 
under said acts to September 30, 1864. 


























ACT 1847. 
Grade of Number Acres Number Acres Number Acres 
warrant. issued. embraced located. embraced | outstanding. | embraced 
thereby. thereby. thereby. 

160 acres.....- 80, 623 | 12, 899, 680 75, 267 | 12, 042, 720 5, 396 856, 960 
PS Re FS 7, 582 303, 280 6, 243 249, 720 1, 339 53, 560 

Lie Reha 88, 205 | 13, 202, 960 81,510 | 12, 292, 440 6, 695 910, 520 
ACT 1850. 

160 acres...... 27,436 | 4,389, 760 26,525 | 4,244, 000 911 145, 760 
<A SPO 57,707 | 4,616,560 52,269 | 4, 181,520 5, 438 435, 040 
PNK ad cede aelit 103,961 | 4, 158, 440 91,105 | 3,644, 200 12, 856 514, 240 

Poul cess..- 189, 104 | 13, 164, 760 | 169, 899 | 12, 069, 720 19, 205 | 1, 095, 040 
ACT 1852. 

160 acres.....-. 1, 222 195, 520 929 148, 640 293 46, 880 
Ry Tian Nas biu's « 1, 698 135, 840 1, 382 110, 560 316 25, 280 
Wr tas we a 9, 063 362, 520 7, 564 302, 560 1, 499 59, 960 

otal < ohmimss | 11,983 | 693, 880 | 9, 875 561, 760 2,108 132, 120 
| 
ACT 1855. 

160 acres...--- 103, 490 | 16, 558, 400 88, 419 | 14, 147, 040 15, 071 | 2, 411, 360 

DORR. «-\aje ts 96,513 | 11,581, 560 84, 438 | 10, 132, 560 12, 075 | 1, 449, 000 

100 ee ara ins. 6 600 5 500 1 100 
Oy UN bias 49,213 | 3,937, 040 43,705 | 3,496, 400 5, 508 440, 640 
COS dee cies 307 21, 420 271 16, 260 86 5, 160 
40) WS Beak 532 21, 280 423 16, 920 109 4, 360 
10 ae 5 50 3 30 2 20 


—_—_CCOoOoOO > oO SS |S nc or |$ | Sarre | 


Total. cone. 250,116 | 32,120,350 | 217,264 | 27,809,710 32, 852 | 4,310,640 
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SUMMARY. 
Act 1847 ..... 88,205 | 13,202,960 | 81,510 | 12,292, 440 | 6,695 | 910,520 
Act 1850 ..... 189,104 | 13,164,760 | 169,899 | 12, 069, 720 19205 | 1,095; 040 
Act 1852 ..... 11,983 | 693,880! 9,875 | 561/760 | 2:108 | ° 132) 120 
‘Act 1855 ..... 250,116 32,120,350 | 217,264 | 27,809; 710 |_ 82,852 | 4, 310, 640 
otal ....... 539, 408 | 59,181,950 | 478,548 | 52,733, 630 oe 60, 860 | 6, 448, 320 











DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
General Land Office, October 7, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor herewith to submit estimates of appropriations re- 
quired by this branch of the public service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1866. 

ist. Estimates of salaries in this office—tIn this estimate the whole number 
of employés authorized by the several acts of Congress is included. Although 
the force employed during the present fiscal year does not embrace the full 
number authorized by said acts, yet the operations of the office under past and 
eee legislation of Congress may render necessary the employment of a 
arger force than is at present “engaged, and in such case the appropriation will 
be available. Should it, however, be found unnecessary to increase the present 
working force, the balance of appropriations will remain in the treasury. The 
result of pursuing this course during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, is 
as follows : 

Appropriated for salaries and contingent expenses..... Garetes, Pe) s aeUEED 
Expended for salaries and contingent expenses... $164, 404 19 
Balance in the treasury unexpended........... 73,435 81 

— 237,840 00 


2d. The estimate of appropriations for contingent expenses is omittsd, as it 
is believed that sufficient balances of former appropriations exist to meet the 
incidental expenses of the office to the 30th June, 1866. 

3d. No appropriations fur expenses of collecting the revenue from sales of 
public lands, and for incidental expenses of the district land offices, are asked 
for, existing balances being thought amply sufficient to meet the requirements 
of such service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 

4th. Claims for the two, three, and five per cent. to certain States, and for re- 
funding purchase money for lands illegally sold, may rest for the present on 
existing balances; hence no appropriation therefor is called for at this time. 

Estimates for the surveying service are submitted in a separate report. 

With high respect, 1 am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. M. EDMONDS, Commissioner. 
Hon. J. P. Usurr, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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No. 9. 


Estimates of appropriations required for the office of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1866. 


Heads or titles of appropriations. 


For salary of Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
per act of 4th July, 1836, 5 Laws, p.111, sec. 10..--- 
For salary of recorder, per same act and act of 3d March, 
1ES70 (Laws,- pp. dl handll64 © o:5 songs. Lene 
For salary of chief clerk, per act of 3d March, 1853; 5 
TABS) th bee a eco Gauss «eae sop. EL Ete ee ia 
For salary of three principal clerks, of public lands, pri- 
vate land claims, and surveys, per act of 4th July, 
£836; at $1,800 each’; (5 dLaws, p. 111... 22). 
For salary of three clerks of class four, per act of 3d 
March, toda), 10 Laws, p. 28), 8eG.0 - cee ese omens 
For salary of twenty-three clerks of class three, per same 
act and act of April 22, 1854; 10 Laws, pp. 211 and 276 
For salary of forty clerks of class two, per same acts..-- 
For salary of forty clerks of class one, per same acts.-..- 
For salary of draughtsman at $1,600, and assistant 
draughtsman at $1,400, per acts of 4th July, 1836, 
Podge DIN LOOS . alc a.<'s Suntan ess care Soe eee ene 
For salary of two messengers and three assistant mes- 
sengers, per act ef 4th July, 1836, and joint resolution 
of 18th August, 1856, and sec. 3, act June 25, 1864, 
Pamphlet Laws, p. 160, viz: one messenger at $1,000, 
and four et po40 Gach). vey usd, bee oid ec ote etree 
For salary of two packers at $600 each, per act of 4th 
July, 1836, act of 30th September, 1850, and joint 
resolution of 18th August, 1856, and sec. 3, act June 
20, 1064, Pamphlet Laws, p-.160--.-. 0220-20... 
For salary of seven laborers, per joint resolution of 18th 
August, 1856, 11 Laws, p. 145, and general appropria- 
tion act of 23d June, 1860, and sec. 3, act June 25, 
feo4;Pamphiet-Lews, p. 160s coi. tee aie cence 
For salary of seven night watchmen, per same resolution 
Sri: RAMIO HES ie ees SOLE ere en ee Racers 
For salary of one day watchman, per act of 2d June, 
1858, 11 Laws, p. 301, and sec. 3, act June 25, 1864, 
BEAST LOU 2 ow 2 5 2 a vo sie cere oe Dee eee eka 








fiscal year ending 30th June, 


quired for the service of the 
1866. 


Estimates of appropriations re- 


$3. 000 
2,000 
2, 000 





priations unexpended on the 
30th June, 1865, which in part 
‘may be applied to the service 


Estimates of balances of appro- 
of the next fiscal year. 


ec eee ee ee 





of the fiscal year ending 


Appropriations for the service | 
30th June, 1865. 


eee eee eee 
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sseertional appropriations under military act of 3d March, 1855, and hereto- 
fore provided per act of 18th August, 1856, making Asa a ee §e., and. 
subsequent appropriation laws. 





ay 


Heads or titles of appropriations. 


priations unexpended on 30th 
3. 


June, 1865, whichin partm 
be applied to the service of 
of the fiscal year ending 30th 


fiscalyear ending 30th June, 
the next fiscal year. 


quired for the service of the 
1866. 


Estimates of appropriations re- 

Estimates of balances of appro- 

Appropriations for the service 
June, 186 


For salary of one principal clerk as director ........---. $2; 000) desasie'd. io] acaigs Fook 
For salary of one clerk of class three.....---.----.---- 1, 6061) vie lh Aa sea es 
For salary of four clerks of class two -.-.--..----.---- Bs G00) talvicdnos Qala aot 
For salary of forty clerks of class one .--..-...--..---- 48,0001 IL ssa avec dle ope 


For salary of two laborers, per joint resolution of 18th 
August, 1856, 11 Laws, p. 145, and sec. 3, act June 


25, 1864, Laws, 9, LOU. Sg b= wares SEM Y ae USE ea LG ath LS M40 iret Gareth Fol Seta ee Gaee 
Mee ORG Os oe Id. 58, 640 -|2un Jes 58, 640 














Provided that the Secretary of the Interior at his discretion shall be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to use any portion of said appropriation for piece work or by the day, week, 
month, or year, at such rate or rates as he may deem just and fair, not exceeding a salary 
of twelve hundred dollars per annum. 
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No. 12. 


Estimate of appropriation for the surveying department to supply deficiency 
Jor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863. 


Objects of appropriation. | Amount. Explanation of the estimate. 
| 
For compensation of the clerk in | $1,350 00 The amount of $1,350 has been incurred 
the office of the surveyor gen- by the surveyor general of California in ex-- 
eral of California. . cess of the appropriation of $11,000 for 


clerk hire, per act March 14, 1862, to cover 
which the foregoing estimate was submitted 
last year. Noprovision having been made by 
Congress, and bona fide accounts of clerks 
remaining unliquidated, it is deemed proper 
respectfully to re-submit the estimate, so that 
innocent parties may suffer no detriment. 











No. 18. 
REPORTS OF SURVEYORS GENERAL. 
vA? 


SurRVEYOR GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Dubuque, October 1, 1864. 

Sir: Ihave the honor to submit herein my report of the survey of the pub- 
lic lands within this district for the year ending this day. 

At the date of my last annual report, all the surveying contracted for by my 
predecessor out of the appropriation of 30th June, 1862, save three townships. 
embraced by the contract of deputy Jenkins, had been fully completed both in 
the field and office. 

At the same date, all the surveying which the apportionment to this office ont. 
of the appropriation of 3d March, 1863, would justify, had been contracted for, 
and the deputies were then in the field, but had made no returns. 

Immediately after transmitting my last report, I was, by authority of the act 
of Congress of 3d March, 1863, instructed to cause the military reservation of 
Fort Howard, situate at Green bay, in Brown county, Wisconsin, and the mili- 
tary tract of Fort Crawford, situate at Prairie du Chien, in Crawford county, 
Wisconsin, to be surveyed into town lots preparatory to public sale. The Fort 
Crawford tract was purchased by the government in 1829, and was supposed to: 
contain one hundred and seventy-five acres. No corners nor boundary monw 
ments of this tract could be found, but the several corners were, by reference to- 
known corners and other monuments of contiguous lands, eventually established 
with accuracy, when the military tract was found to contain two hundred and 
seventy 7% acres. The reservation of Fort Howard was surveyed into both 
farm and town lots in accordance with a very intricate plan embodied in the in- 
structions to me for this survey. The instructions and other office work pre- 
liminary to these surveys was unusually laborious, while the work in the field 
required great fidelity and skill. No surveys ever ordered by this office were 
more pertectly and promptly executed than were these. Of the Fort Crawford 
tract the returns were made to the General Land Office on the 16th of Decem- 


ber last; and of the Fort Howard reservation, embracing four thousand seventy- _ 
eight } acres, the returns were so made on the dth of April last. ‘The original -. 
plat of both tracts has been spread upon the record of deeds of the counties. 


in Wisconsin within which they are situated respectively, in compliance with law. 

In December last I was instructed to cause the survey of so much of farm: 
lots ten and eleven as lie east of Devil river, in Brown county, Wisconsin, to: 
be surveyed and subdivided. This survey has been executed to the entire sat- 
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-isfaction of the six several settlers resident thereon, and for whose benefit the 
act of Congress was passed, authorizing this survey. Final returns of this 
survey were made to the General Land Office on the 28th of June last. 

The survey of islands and other parcels of land represented to have been 
omitted by the original survey is very frequently applied for. ‘These applica- 
tions generally involve a close and patient scrutiny, and often a lengthy corre- 
spondence. It has been found impossible to bring these cases within the general 
rules prescribed by the General Land Office, and hence every case has to be 
examined upon its own merits. In most cases, however, the applications are 
found to be inadmissible. Experience and reflection lead me to doubt the pro- 
priety of making them at all in the absence of authority by act of Congress. 
The subject of these applications always consists cither of an island in some 
meandered river, or of land adjoining a body of water outside of the original 
meandered lines. ‘There is well founded doubt whether the government has 
any title to such tracts. Islands in the Mississippi river not surveyed at the 
time the government divested itself of title to lands upon the shore opposite 
the island are uniformly held, by the court of last resort in the nation, to go by 
implication of law to the riparian owner. If the title to islands so passes, 
much more certainly will the title to strips or points of land skirting or jutting 
into meandered waters. The riparian owner may, in particular cases, be 
estopped from claiming such island or strip, but presumption of law is that he 
is not; and this presumption should, in my judgment, be the rule governing the 

surveyors general. If circumstances or facts take a particular case out of the 
rule, the party should apply to that department or branch of government which 
has judicial or guasi judicial powers—a class of powers to which surveyors 
general can lay no claim. 

I have granted the application for surveys of this nature in but two instances ; 
one of a tongue of land at the mouth of Left-hand river, in Lake Supe- 

rior, and the other of several islands on the Lowa side of the Mississippi river. 
The tongue of land, the survey of which was authorized in October last, ap- 
peared, by the statement of the deputy by whom the original survey was made, 
to have been omitted through oversight. While upon the subject of the survey of 
the islands authorized in March last, it was represented that no one opposed the 
survey or claimed title in opposition to the applicant, Lee county, lowa. Were 
these applications to be made now for the first time, I should feel it my duty, in 
opposition to a prevailing practice of long standing, to reject them. One of the 
several] applications which I have rejected was for the survey of a strip of land 
skirting the La Crosse and Mississippi rivers at La Crosse, in Wisconsin; and 
as it represents a class, I hereto append my decision upon it. 

The Iowa State authorities have continued to send to this office, for my ap- 
proval and certificate, voluminous lists of so-called swamp lands; but as the proof 
has in no case come up to the rule laid down by you, I have simply notified the 
party sending them of the defect in this respect, and at his request have re- 
tained them in this office. | 

The surveys (comprising three townships) contracted for by my predecessor 
out of the appropriation of June 30, 1862, have been returned, approved, and 
fully closed. 

The subdivision into sections of the twenty-two townships situate between 
the third and fourth correction parallels, and east of the fourth principal meridian, in 
Wisconsin, contracted for, at the date of my last report, out of the appropriation 
of 3d of March, 1863, has been fully completed, the field-notes examined, and, 
after several corrections in the field, approved, and final returns thereof made. 

Karly in February last I received from your office the field-notes of the par- 
tial survey of four townships within the Indian reservation on Bad river, in 
Wisconsin, with instructions to plat and transcribe them, as is done in the case 
of an original survey. It appears that two sevetal surveyors were employed at 
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different times to subdivide these four townships. One of them only appears to 
have received his instructions from this office, while his returns were made to 
the Indian bureau. The notes transmitted to me were taken by the deputy 
who last surveyed, and who was instructed by this office to subdivide so much of 
the said four townships as the former surveyor had not attempted to subdivide, 
as was doubtless anticipated by you; work, thus anomalously executed, could but 
be difficult to plat. It has been difficult and tedious in the extreme—equal to the 
labor required upon ten townships executed and returned in the ordinary man- 
ner. It is now, however, completed and returns thereof made to your office. 

Original plats of each of the above-named twenty-nine townships; of the 
survey of lots on Devil river; of the Fort Crawford tract; and the Fort How- 
ard reservation, involving the platting of eight hundred and thirty-one and a 
half miles of meanders, and the computation of the anomalous area thereby ren- 
dered necessary, have during the year been carefully constructed in the best 
style, the courses and distances of the meander lines entered upon them, two 
copies of each of said maps made, equal in all to ninety-six maps of the most 
involved and difficult character. 

Within the year the original field-notes of all the surveys, plats of which 
are above described, and also of two hundred and seventy-four miles of town- 
ship lines, equal to twenty-one hundred pages of large-sized foolscap, closely 
written, have been transcribed, compared with the original, and forwarded for 
preservation in your office. . 

Within the same period lists descriptive of the land, and all the corners in 
twenty-five townships, have been prepared and sent to the local land office. 

Your telegram, advising me that out of the appropriation of 2d of July, 1864, 
there had been apportioned to this district, for the purpose of completing the 
surveys therein, the sum of forty thousand dollars, was received on the day of 
its date, the 15th of July. As half the season for operations in the field had 
already passed, I lost no time in entering upon active preparations for executing 
the surveys so soon as your detailed instructions should come to hand. These 
instructions reached me on the first day of August. On the 15th of August 
all the work that it was possible to let, until certain township lines should have 
been established in the field, had been contracted for, and the six several depu- 
ties, to whom the work had been assigned, lacked no preparation for the field 
save your approval of their several contracts. This approval was delayed, for ex- 
planations relative to the size of the contracts I had assigned, until early in Septem- 
ber, when all the contracts I had entered into were approved by you, including 
the nunc pro tune contract, into which I had in the mean time entered, touching 
the district of township lines above named. On the 14th of September I had 
examined and approved the field-notes of the survey of the said township lines, 
and I at once assigned all the subdividing embraced thereby to these several 
deputies. One of these three deputies resides near this office, and his contract 
has been fully executed and forwarded for your approval. 'The other two re- 
sides at a considerable distance from the office, and have to be communicated 
with by mail. Their contracts have been sent to them for execution, and have 
not yet been returned. 

The contracts above described embrace all the unsurveyed land within this 
district. The early setting in of winter in the region of this work, coupled 
with the late day upon which the deputies were able to enter upon field opera- 
tions, renders it morally impossible for any one of them to finish their work the 
present season. ‘hey will, however, all, probably, complete a part the present 
fall enough to fully occupy the office under the existing apportionment for clerk- 
hire, until returns are received from next season’s operations. 

The compensation paid for these surveys is inadequate to the expense of exe- 
cuting them. ‘I'he price per mile paid would hardly be a fair compensation if 
payment were made in gold. If the deficiency went only to decrease the profit 
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of the deputy, it could be borne with cheerfulness in view of the causes which 
have led to the depreciation of paper money. But it goes further, and involves 
the risk of not receiving back as much as the deputy is compelled to lay out in 
actual expenses. I called your attention to this subject in May last, but you 
then believed that deputies could be found to undertake the work at existing 
prices, and so there have been by associating two deputies in one contract, and 
comparing so much work by one district as will justify a deputy in making more 
complete arrangements, and employing a larger force than would be consistent 
with a less amount of work. The work let the present season is the most inac- 
cessible in the district. It is for this reason that it has remained unsurveyed to 
the last. It is reached by no stream of water available to a deputy in the trans- 
portation of supplies. It is the region from which the Chippewa, the Montreal, 
the Oconto, the Wolf, and the Wisconsin rivers find their remotest origin. It 
is composed of the countless lakes, ponds, swamps, and marshes, which feed the 
springs of these several rivers. With the exception of narrow belts of pine 
and other timber found upon comparatively dry land, the country is one con- 
tinuous swamp, sometimes simply wet and miry, but generally with timber 
growing up through prostrate trees in a state of partial decay, rendering it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain a footing, and next to impossible to travel. In ad- 
dition to this, as its elevated position readily suggests, the country is frequently 
visited by hurricanes. The result is, that one-half of the whole region is a wind- 
fall next to impassable. 

Not only has all equipage and supplies to be moved over the entire work 
upon men’s backs, but all the deputies now employed will have to transport, by 
the same means, all their equipage and supplies an average distance of twenty- 
five to thirty miles before reaching their work. 'The deputies who have already 
taken the field, and from whom I have since heard, all write home for more 
money, alleging that their expenses have greatly exceeded their estimate, and 
that they shall inevitably fail of paying actual expenses out of the proceeds of 
their work. | 

The office-work performed within the year has been excessive, when com- 
pared with the amount of clerical force at my disposal. Up to the Ist of July 
last I was given but three clerks. On the Ist of June one of these, Mr. 
Chauncey Wiltse, the only one liable to do duty as a soldier, went to the field 
with the hundred-days men from Iowa. He was promised his desk upon his 
return, and as it would take as much time to instruct a fresh clerk as his ser- 
vices would be worth to the government, no appointment was made to fill the 
vacancy, and the salary of one clerk, for the period of Mr. W.’s military service, 
remains unabsorbed. On the Ist of August I appointed an additional clerk, 
under the increased apportionment of 25th of July last, who has now served two 
months. Mr. Wiltse returned to his desk’on the 9th of September, giving me 
for the year two clerks all the time, and the equivalent of one clerk for ten 
months and twenty days. With this force there has been constructed eighty- 
seven township maps, two maps of village lots, and a great number of lesser 
maps and diagrams, equal in all to fully one thousand maps of plain, prairie 
townsuips. ‘he making of descriptive lists and the transcribing of original 
field-notes has been a full task for one experienced, rapid clerk. ‘The record 
books of the office have been indexed, and all the records overhauled and 
thoroughly arranged. At your suggestion, the manual of surveying instruc- 
tions, issued by the General Land Office, has been annotated, and such changes 
as appeared to be desirable pointed out, with the reasons therefor. The draught- 
ing of contracts and bonds, (in quadruplicate,) of special instructions, and the 
preparation of diagrams and tables of corners, for the use of deputies in the field, 
would, necessarily, consume months of time by a single clerk. The corre- 
spondence of the office—all of which is spread upon record—has been volumi- 
nous. It is mainly occupied with letters to non-resident deputies relative to 
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the manner of executing their contracts; to all deputies while in the field; to 
the General Land Office; to State authorities, and various persons respecting 
swamp lands; upon the subject of the survey of islands and other parcels of 
land claimed to have been omitted by the original survey ; furnishing evidences 
of one or more original corners in a great number of instances where county 
surveyors ‘suspect that the notes which they have are wrong; answering in- 
quiries relating to the proper method of subdividing sections, and how and where 
to restore corners that have been destroyed. These are the subjects only of 
business that can be conveniently named under general heads. <A large amount 
' of business, both laborious and perplexing in its nature, has been transacted, 
which cannot be classified. ‘The rule of the office has been to keep square with 
the work. When this could not be done in eight hours, ten hours the day have 
been used; and when the daylight has not been enough, the night has been 
taken. ‘The result may safely challenge comparison with any office, public or 
private, in the country. And this, while a considerable balance is left in the 
treasury unabsorbed of the salary fund, and while less than half the sum—a 
fact never before approximated in the twenty-six years that the office has 
existed—apportioned for incidental expenses, has been drawn. 


PAPERS ACCOMPANYING AND FORMING PART OF THIS REPORT. 


A. Decision upon application for the survey of a strip of land along a mean- 
dered river. | 

B. Schedule showing the condition of the surveys under the apportionment 
for fiscal year ending 30th of June, 1863. 

C. Schedule showing the condition of the surveys under the apportionment 
for fiscal year ending 30th of June, 1864. ; 

D. Schedule showing the condition of the surveys under the apportionment 
for fiscal year ending 30th of June, 1865. 

E. Schedule showing the condition of surveys for the fiscal year ending 30th 
of June, 1864, under special acts of Congress. . 

F. Schedule showing the area of the several surveys in Wisconsin, from July 
1, 1863, to June 30, 1864. 

G. Estimate for salaries and clerk-hire for the fiscal year ending 30th of June, 
1866. 

H. Incidental expense account for the fiscal year ending 30th of June, 1864. 

I. Map of Wisconsin, exhibiting the condition of the surveys. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY A. WILTSE, 
Surveyor General. 
Hon. J. M. Epmunps, : 
Jommissioner of the General Land Office. 


(A.) 


Decision upon application for the survey of a sirtp of land along a meandered 
° stream. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Dubuque, May 5, 1864. 
Sir: Yours of the 30th ultimo, with plat of a narrow strip of land adjoining 
both the Mississippi and La Crosse rivers, in section 31, township 16, range 7 
west, 4th principal meridian, in Wisconsin, your application for the survey of 
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which as unsurveyed land has been the subject of correspondence during the 
last fourteen months, is received. 

This plat does not show any land which is properly the subject of survey. 
The deputy who, in the months of November.and December, 1846, took and 
returned the traverse of these rivers within said section, went to the water’s 
edge. ‘The government shortly afterwards sold lots 2, 3 and 4, in said section, 
in accordance with this survey, to the water’s edge. That the deputy surveyed 
at high water, and therefore did not include the strip lying between high and 
low water; that the strip your plat represents (as is very probable) is the usual 
difference in the survey of one and the same thing by different surveyors, or 
that this strip is an accretion which has formed since the date of the original 
survey ; that the difference in the two surveys is caused by the presence of one 
or two or all of these facts, is beyond doubt. 

But these facts alone or combined do not render the strip in question the sub- 
ject of an original survey. ‘They are, on the contrary, conclusive arguments 
against the survey. 

Even were it shown beyond question that this strip was excluded by the 
deputy who made the original survey, still your application must be denied, 
because the lots above named, and within which the strip is said to exist, were 
returned and platted and sold as fronting upon said rivers, and the patent of 
those lots calls the water the boundary. 

I must, therefore, decline your application. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
HENRY A. WILTSE, 


Surveyor Genera’ 


A. F. Pratt, Esgq., 


Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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(F.) 


Schedule showing the area of the several surveys in Wisconsin from July 1, 
1863, to June 30, 1864. 




















= 
a 
aS 
as Description. Publiclands.| Private Total. Remarks. 
SP claims. 
SE 
6 
A 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1 | Township 36, range 5E., 4th.| 23,504 62 |...-...... 23,504 62 
Basse UO 24 37 dor: pare. = ia er OA SSS fick aide 2 2 22,943 49 
Seed ...-38..do... 5.. do... WAT OEY lage atta 22, 427 05 
4 i 2 039..do..: 5..-do. .. Te O10S00 jae aes oo 18, 310 56 
eeea.. e207 ..00..5.6.. do. ..|= 21, 895-09 |...... 2. 21,895 09 
eee soo. .c10._56..do_..)= 20, 100-85 |.u.. 5.4... 20,100 8&5 P 
itencnws..00..56..do..2. 17, 394-09 |=. 2.2 <:.] - 17,394 09 
Pee 2. 002. 7... do. . 2] . 19; 336220 |..5... ss.. 19, 336 20 
mie 2a0..00....7..d0.-2). 16; 860916 |... 25... 16, 860 16 
oranee ea). 00. ..'7..d0...}- 20; 122°66.).... 4.- 20, 122 66 
a Meee... 20.100. .-| —- 19:792-43 "|. as Sos. 19,792 43 
ie 87. -00.., 6). do..:)° 219177265 |225.58.. 21, 177>65 
reece. 2d0...6..do..2)..20,504°94 |... 2.05... 20,504 94 
eee ae. -00 ..8..do.-5 20;073.75 |... 2.3 23. 20,073 75 
ee aes. 40). -0..28.. do. ..|.. 18, 965-65 |....-5..5. 18, 965 65 
Per a0. .0..29..d0...2)> 215 825758 |.4.5..5-- 21, 825 58 
Se gos 200. .2 97. do... -| 7 21, 295241 |..<s.2 2. 21,295 41 
eager. .00..59.-do..-|2 20, 664°74 |7.. 5-2... 20, 664 74 
eye oe_ 00. 9..do..2}. 20, 180-12 |.....25.2. 20,180 12 
ee doe -6 40_200..29.. do...|> 19,880.10 |. 2... 19, 880 10 
eer = 30. .00.. 10;. do. 2) = 22, 289-09 joi 5.4 Sa. 22, 289 09 
tito. 34 ..00.. 102 do...| 21817242 |...... 5%... 21,817 42 
Pere oe 0-2 10.2 do...|. 20,231-09 |.-.. 225-2. 20, 2a) 09 
Pees egos 00s 10_.do...| 20;665°85 |...-...... 20,665 85 
pee 402.00... 10..do...| 19, 829291 |.-.....-.. 19, 829 91 
ROL ISO be Fo tok aaa Private claim 
10 and LI. 
DT) mee wis eee 52 270 86 | Fort Crawford. 
AN to She ees ae 4,078 75 | Fort Howard. 
See... 472-00... 2 W,4th. 22, 761°79 |..----A%.- 22,761 79 | Indian reserve 
on Bad river. 
reo Ora O . 1 oe owe es og + nolan a |omaninie a Wea 
Beene ado .<.. 49.2 do... 2: Slo. TGREBA0 Soo es 7,644 40 
EEG as 5 oe Pe er Er ee 
i ee see A oe 546, 844 30 267 85 | 547,112 15 


HENRY A. WILTSE, 


Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, Dubuque, October 1, 1864. 
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(G.) | cinits aires 

Estimates for salary of surveyor general. of Wisconsin and Iowa, and the 
clerks in his office, as per act of August 8, 1846, for the year ending June 30, 
1866, a/so an estimate for the incidental expenses of the office for the same 
tome. ‘ 


For salary of. Henry A. Wiltse, surveyor general..........--. . $2,000 00 
Giese Or CleVKS . 02. eee sw tee 4 oo a onl a oe rn 6,300 00 
For compensation of clerks, by the 100 words, for transcribing.... 3,000 00 
Hapaucidertal expenges of office. 1... . 5... <p: de tevetg + os 3,000 00 





14, 300 00 


——S = 


——S 


HENRY A. WILTSE, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Dubuque, October 1, 1864. 


(H.) 


Incidental expense account for the third and fourth quarters of 1863, and the 
Jirst and second quarters of 1864, being the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. 


"Por the quarter ending September 30, 1863-000... 2. "7s a $457 79 
Horqne quarter ending December. 31,1863... ....4...¢. =e 146 35 
Horiue quarcer ending March 31, 1864. ne 174 65 
iomime quarter ending June 30, 1864 do on 206 13 

LiL unk airtel Mekal Sige ee a RRR RA Mi SN iii lgbe el 984 92 








HENRY A. WILTSE, 
Surveyor General. 
SuRVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Dubuque, October 1, 1864. 


B. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Yankton, D. T., September 29, 1864. 
Sir: In compliance with your instructions of the 7th of May last, I have the 
honor to submit my annual report of the surveying operations within this dis- 
trict. 


SURVEYS EXECUTED IN THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1864. 


1. The correction or line of 43° 30’ north latitude has been extended from 
the southwest corner of township No. 101 north, range 51 west, of the 5th 
principal meridian, west to the Dakota river, in range 58, amounting to thirty- 
three miles and sixty-one chains. 

2. The township lines between townships 95 and 96, 96 and 97, 97 and 98, 
98 and 99, and 99 and 100, of ranges 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, and 57, west » 
of the 5th principal meridian; the lines between ranges 50 and 5}, 51 and 52, 
52 and 53, 53 and 54, 54 and 455, 55 and 56, 56 and 57, 57 and 58, of townships 
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95, 96, 97, 98, 99, and 100 north; amounting to five hundred and eighteen miles, 
eleven chains, and forty-seven links. 

3. The following named twenty-four townships have been subdivided into 
sections, viz: townships 98 and 99 north, range 48; townships 97, 98, 99 and 
100 of range 49; townships 95 to 100, inclusive, of range 50; townships 95 to 
100, inclusive, of range 51; township 95, of ranges 52 to 57, inclusive, all west 
of the 5th principal meridian, Dakota; amounting to thirteen hundred and fifty- 
five miles, eighteen chains, and sixty links. 


OFFICE-WORK SINCE LAST ANNUAL REPORT. 


1. The field-notes of all the above-described surveys have been carefully 
examined and approved. 

2. A diagram has been made, and the field-notes transcribed, of the survey of 
the above-described township lines. 

3. The field-notes of the following twenty-four townships have been pro- 
tracted, triplicate maps of each one thereof constructed, and the maps filed and 
transmitted as required by law, viz: townships Nos. 98 and 99 north, range 48 
west, 5th meridian; townships Nos. 97, 98, 99 and 100 north, range 49 west, 
5th meridian; townships 95, 96, 97, 98, 99 and 100 north, range 50 west, 5th 
meridian; townships 95, 96, 97, 98, 99 and 100 north, range 51 west, 5th 
meridian; township No. 95 north, ranges 52, 53, 54, 55, 56 and 57 west, 5th 
meridian. 

4. Transcripts have been prepared and transmitted of the entire field-notes of 
each of the twenty-four townships last above named, all of which have been 
carefully compared with the original, and each has been prefaced by an index 
diagram. 

5. Lists descriptive of the land and all the corners of the above-named town- 
ships have been made, carefully compared with the original field-notes, certified 
and transmitted to the local office at Vermillion. 

6. The usual amount of miscellaneous business has been performed, such as 
preparing contracts and bonds, (in quadruplicate,) with instructions and diagrams 
of the exterior boundaries of their surveys for the use of deputies; making out 
and recording their accounts, and the accounts with the government; the gen- 
eral correspondence of the office and recording the same; together with other 
work, all of which occupies a large amount of time, but of which no regular or 
detailed statement can well be given. 


PROMISCUOUS. 


There has been let for subdivision the present season, west of the 5th principal 
meridian, township No. 101 north, range No. 48 ; townships Nos. 102, 103 and 104 
north, range No. 49; and townships Nos. 101, 102, 103 and 104 north, range 50, 

I have also concluded the terms of contracts to survey the exterior lines of 
townships Nos. 101 to 108, inclusive, of ranges 47 and 48, and the subdivision 
of townships 102, 103 and 104 north, of range 48, and fractional townships 101, 
102, 103 and 104, of range 47, all west of the 5th principal meridian, all of 
which will be submitted for your approval. This will exhaust, or nearly so, 
the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865. In compliance with 
the order of the Secretary of the Interior, and under your letter of instructions 
of June 29 last, I have also agreed upon the terms of a contract for the survey 
into townships and sections of that portion of the Sioux Indian reservation south 
of the Minnesota river, in this Territory, to be paid for out of the proceeds of 
the lands surveyed, which will also be submitted for your approval as soon as 
executed. 
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In my previous reports I have endeavored to give you a true idea of the qual- 
ity of the soil, the climate, and all other characteristics of this Territory, having 
any bearing upon its adaptability to agricultural purposes, or that might, in any 
manner, affect the disposition of the lands; and inasmuch as the Senate were 
misled in regard to the matter, in order that the appropriation for surveys might 
be reduced, I now repeat that all that portion of the Territory already surveyed, 
and all that I have been able to examine or obtain reliable information upon, 
in quality is very similar and fully equal to the choicest lands of Illinois or 
Towa. 

I have never made large or unreasonable estimates of the amounts required 
to prosecute the surveys in this Territory; and I am also aware that the condi- 
tion of the country, during the past four years, has required the most rigid 
economy in the administration of its affairs; but I do not see the economy of 
appropriating, for the surveys of a Territory like Dakota, so small a sum as 
$5,000, when the necessary expenses of the office are a much larger amount, 
and the office-work, for a fair and reasonable amount of surveying, can be done 
without increasing the office expenses. It appears to me that the amount appro- 
priated for surveys should bear some proportion to the necessary and unavoida- 
ble expenses following the establishment and organization of an office. 

By your letter of instructions of July 19 last, lam advised that by act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1864, the ‘Territories of Dakota and Montana are 
constituted one surveyor general’s district, and that the sum of ten thousand 
dollars had been appropriated for surveying the public lands in the Territory 
of Montana. 

Owing to the Indian disturbances in western Dakota and Montana, I have 
not been able to obtain much information in regard to the necessity of surveys 
in Montana. I am, however, advised that a numerous population are already 
settled in that Territory, engaged in mining and agricultural pursuits, and that 
surveys toa considerable extent will be required there as soon as it will be 
practicable to commence them. In the absence of reliable information in regard 
to the wants of the settlers, I do not recommend any further appropriation for 
the prosecution of the surveys in Montana until the amount already appropri- 
ated is expended. : 

A considerable addition to the population of Dakota has occurred the present 
season of actual settlers mostly engaged in agricultural pursuits. ‘The surveyors 
now in the field report the discovery of most beautiful lands upon the Big Sioux 
river, above Sioux Falls, and steps are being taken to secure their occupation. 
Coal, in large and inexhaustible beds, has been discovered upon the Missouri 
river, and nothing now remains, in my opinion, to secure the rapid settlement of 
this Territory, upon the termination of the war, but the establishment of a line 
of military posts outside of the settlements, and extending from Sioux Falls to 
Fort Laramie, as previously recommended, for the protection of the surveys and 
incidentally of the settlers against the Indians, and which I hope will be urged 
upon the War Office by your department. 

The extension of this surveying district over the Territory uf Montana, with 
the probability that the appropriation for that Territory will be required to be 
expended during the next fiscal year, will, in case of a reasonable appropriation 
being made for the prosecution of the surveys in Dakota, make it necessary to 
increase the clerical force of this office, and will also increase somewhat its inci- 
dental expenses. I trust, therefore, that you may see fit to recommend the 
appropriation of the full amount named in my estimate for these two purposes. 
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PAPERS ACCOMPANYING, AND FORMING A PART OF, THIS REPORT. 


a 
A.—Sketch of public surveys in Dakota Territory. 
B.—Estimates for the surveying service in this district. 
i C.—Statement showing the number of townships surveyed and areas of land 
therein. 
D.—Abstract account of the incidental expenses of the surveyor general’s 
office for the year ending June 30, 1864. 
E.—Schedule showing the contracts and condition of the surveys, out of the 
appropriation to this district for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1804. 
F.—Schedule showing the contracts and condition of the surveys, out of the 
appropriation to this district for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEORGE D. HILL, 
Surveyor General, Dakota and Montana. 
Hon. J. M. Epmunps, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


(B.) 


Estimate of appropriation required for continuing the public surveys in the 
Territory of Dakota for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 





EMMI GE CIWS (MNES oo an = ais onary oo ww wie wie ie dom wis a neeiticne $10, 000 
For subdivision of sixty-five townships.........-.. ....-..-...-. 20, 000 
a ale on whe ale a eo wn ie ae ee ee 2, 000 

ee nee hind o dparmeit saninta niin oot ein a ole 32, 000 





Estimate of appropriation required for the salaries of the surveyor general of 
Dakota, and the clerks in his office, (as per act of March 2, 1861,) for tke 
Jiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 





MME VOVOL SCNCTAL. os 8 ii wee nner e ns semen vince) eee OOO 
CI a aie ohn Wiel ln onl fee ta Bet in cd Ae im Se 1, 600 
faemereey Of principal draughtsman... ...-.0:- +0 eons ce aecce ewe 1, 300 
Honepalary oi assistant draughtsman... ..... 2... 000 be aa secee cee 1, 200 
I a Sk ee ek oe do wm cape in naire Pope a: ESI WK red EP Rex 2, 200 

es ne Re bret e CMS aR lon. MEA Ce ey 8, 300 








GEORGE D. HILL, Surveyor General. 
SurvVEyoR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Yankton, D. T., September 29, 1864. 
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List of eae surveyed in the Territory of Dakota, from the 1st of July, 
1863, to the 30th of June, 1864. 


No. 


~~ 


~ 


frac. 


d 


OMNROOPFWNH HE 


Sixty-six townships previously reported 


Ninety total acres surveyed 


frac. 
frac. 
, frac. 
, frac. 


frac. 
, frac. 
, frac. 
, frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 
frac. 


township 
township 
township 
township 
township 


98 N., range 48 W., 
99 N., range 48 W., 
97 N., range 49 W., 
98 N., range 49 W., 


99 N., range 49 W., 


township 100 N., range 49 W., 


township 
township 
township 
township 
township 


township 
township 
township 
township 
township 
township 
towuship 
township 
township 
township 
township 
township 


95 N, range 50 W., 
96 N., range 50 W., 
97 N., 





range 50 W., 
98 N., range 50 W., 
99 N., range 50 W., 
township 100 N., range 50 W., 
95 N., range 51 W., 
96 N., range 51 W., 
97 N., range 51 W., 
98 .N., range'ol..W., 
O9.N Aransas Liyves 
100 N., range 51 W., 
95 N., range 52 W., 
95 N., range 53 W., 
95 N., range 54 W., 
95 N., range 55 W., 
95 N., range 56 W., 
95 N., range 57 W., 


5th meridian . .area 
5th meridian . .’area 
5th meridian. .area 
5th meridian. .area 
5th meridian. . area 
5th meridian - . area 
Sth meridian. .area 
5th meridian. .area 
5th meridian. . area 
5th meridian. . area 
5th meridian. . area 
5th meridian. .area 
5th meridian. - area 
5th meridian. .area 
5th meridian. .area 
5th meridian. -area 
5th meridian. .area 
5th meridian - . area 
5th meridian. .area 
5th meridian . . area 


5th meridian. . area 
5th meridian. .area 
5th meridian. .area 
5th meridian. -area 


w-eeere earner een eesweneesevssees eee ewe 











2, 462.80 

5, 465.83 
22, 892.42 
21,916.61 
22, 605.51 
14, 631.73 
23, 031.78 
22, 966.35 
22, 955.18 
22, 975.34 
22, 952.16 
18, 060.52 
23, 039.37 
22, 933.13 
22, 848.39 
22, 866.73 
22, 835.67 
17, 846.24 
22, 950.06 
23, 042.50 
23, 064.34 
23, 073.97 
22,918.64 
23, 073.60 





495, 308.87 
936, 449.99 





1, 431, 758.86 








GEORGE D. HILL, Surveyor General. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Yankton, D. T., September 29, 1864. 





(D.) 


Abstract statement of the incidental expenses of the surveyor general's office for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. 


For the quarter ending September 30, 1863 


For the quarter ending December 31, 1863 


For the quarter ending March 31, 1864 
For the quarter ending June 30, 1864 


$131 39 
178 96 
320 95 
400 22 


1,031 52 


—_———— 











GEORGE D. HILL, Surveyor General. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Yankton, D. T., September 29, 1864. 
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(E.) 
Statement of surveys under the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1864. 
3 
£ 
8 Name of deputy. Miles. | Chains. | Links. Cost. Remarks. 
“ 
° 
3 
a 
13 | Carl C. P. Meyer.....--.. 494 29 77 | $2,471 86 | Subdivisional. 
eee EP a Relea lia 131 75 51 659 72 | Subdivisional. 
15 | Fessenden, Mellen & Nye. 33 GI. ele 337 62 | Base line. 
ol See mate. LULL 24 520 37 82 3, 122 83 | Ext’r township. 
1) ae ees I Ge ho a 728 73 32 3,644 58 | Subdivisional. 
eee glia 1,909 | ° 37 42 | 10,236 61 
(F.) 


Statement showing the surveys contracted to be made under the appropriation 
Jor Dakota for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865. 


3S 

3 

onl 

8 Name of deputy. Style of work. | Estimated | Estimated Remarks. 
Sn No. of miles. cost. 

° 

6 

A 

16 | Carl C. P. Meyer-..-.| Subdivisional -. 480 $2,400 00 


GEO. D. HILL, Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, Yankton, D. T., September 29, 1864. 


(C.) 


SuRVEYoR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, September 24, 1864. 


Sir: In pursuance of your instructions of May 7, 1864, I herewith submit 
(in duplicate) my annual report, showing the condition of surveys and the opera- 
tion of the office in this district during the past year. 

1. Names, duties, and salaries of persons employed in the surveyor general’s 
office during the year ending June 30, 1864. 

2. Sums expended for salaries of surveyor general and clerks during the year 
ending June 30, 1864. : 

3. Expenditures of the office during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. 

4, Amount of revenue tax paid by surveyor general and clerks, from October 
1, 1863, to June 30, 1864. 

5. The extent and cost of surveys executed in Kansas during the year ending 
June 30, 1864. 
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6. The same in Nebraska. 

7. Numbers and area of townships, plats of which and descriptive lists have 
been transmitted to the department and local land offices during the year ending 
June 30, 1864, in Kansas. 

8. The same in Nebraska. 

9. Estimated expense, number of miles, and character of work, for which con- 
tracts have been entered into in Kansas, and chargeable to appropriation of July 
2, 1864. . 

10. The same in Nebraska. 

11. Estimate of sums required for the extension of surveys in Kansas during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 

12. The same in Nebraska. 

13. Estimate of sums required for office expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1866. ' 

14. Maps of Kansas and Nebraska, showing the progress of the public sur- 
veys. 


FIELD-WORK. 


_ All surveys contracted for by my predecessor, out of appropriation of March 
3, 1863, are completed. 


The area of land in Kansas, which was surveyed into sec- 








AAI STD) 1 FRR RS lee BT NINE a Ses Ae Tae aati 8 Mr SN aed 696, 275.41 acres. 
PIMINGUTAR RAC BES oh nie ihe cc then o ales oe ack eta ee 733, 405.73 acres. 
POU TTMOISETICUS 3 ote «tee ee eo ciwle chetace ettta ee ean nea 1, 429, 681.14 acres. 


The land is situated along the proposed line of the Pacific railroad. 
Out of appropriation of July 2, 1864, I have let ten contracts, four of which 
are in Kansas, and six in Nebraska. Owing to the lateness of the season, and 

difficulties from the Indians, no work has as yet been reported to this office. 


OFFICE WORK. 


The work of separating the Nebraska records and papers from those of Kansas, — 
which was unfinished when I took charge of this office, is now fully completed. 

I have caused a registry to be made of all the township plats and descriptive 
lists that were sent to the local land offices in this district during the existence 
of this office. The work will not be very complete, inasmuch as there are many 
omissions and deficiencies in the records prior to 1860. 

All unbound field-notes have been bound. 

Diagrams and transcripts of field-notes of eighty-one townships of exterior 
lines have been made and transmitted to the department. 

Transcripts of field-notes and township plats of sixty-two townships of sub- 
divisional work have been completed and transmitted to the department and the 
proper local land offices. Sixty-two descriptive lists have been made and for- 
warded to the proper local land offices. 

Special diagrams of the twenty-three sections of the Kansas half-breed lands 
have been prepared and transmitted to the department. 


EXTENSION OF SURVEYS. 


The travel over the plains during the present season has been larger than 
during any year since the establishment of this office. Not less than thirty 
thousand persons had crossed the plains at the time of the Indian outbreak, and 
the rolls of the offices of the provost marshals show that the population of Kan- 
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sas and Nebraska had increased in a greater ratio than in any other year since 
1857. Permanent settlements have been made rapidly on our western frontir. 
During the last two months commerce and travel have been almost entirely sus- 
pended. Military efforts have thus far failed to clear the plains of the maraud- 
ing Indians. 

CONDITION OF SURVEYS. 


All of the parties sent out this year have been seriously delayed by the Indi- 
ans, and one deputy was obliged to return without completing any part of his 
work. These savages have stolen stock, fired the prairies to destroy the grass, 
and maintained such a threatening attitude as to make it difficult to keep men 
in the field. 

Under these circumstances it is probable that some portion of the work now 
under contract will not be completed until next spring. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL W. WILDER, 
| Surveyor General. 

Hon. J. M. Epmunps, 

Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


No. 1. 


Statement showing the names, duties, nativity, whence appointed, and rate of 
compensation per annum of persons employed in the surveyor general’s office 
of Kansas and Nebraska during the year ending June 30, 1864. 











Names. Duty. Nativity. Whence Term of service. Salary per 
appointed. annum, 

Mark W. Delahay ....| Surveyor general ..| Maryland...... Kansas ..| July 1 to Oct. 20, 1863...) $2,000 00 

Daniel W. Wilder ....|.... MO F2. aks do ..-.| Massachusetts. .].... do....| Oct. 21, 1863, to June 2, 000 00 
30, 1864. 

Robert L. Ream ....-.. Chief clerk ........ Pennsylvania -.|.--- do....| July 1 to Oct. 20, 1863..} 1, 600 00 

Henry C. &. Hackbusch|....do. ...-......-- Pyaar eee oe do....| Oct. 21, 1863, to June | 1, 600 00 
30, 1864. 

Lamar K. Hayhurst...| Prine’] draughtsman) Pennsylvania..| Ohio ....| Entire year.....-.--.--- 1, 300 00 

William B. Covel ..-.. Assist. draughtsman) Iowa ......-.-. Towae ana se COV MA See toe ane 1, 100 00 

iste. Hanks...c.... Accountant........ PMO ae eee HOME: et at ORe <2ny estate 1, 200 00 

John E. Blaine ....... Copyistits..-o-.6 25 Pennsylvania ..| Kansas..| July 1 to Dec. 2, 1863...) 1,100 00 

Pieieyio Purr... ...-. Al eee ES See Oe Ohio, x Shs. s- sa|s Be do....| Dec. 3, 1863, to June | 1,100 00 
30, 1864. 

dames Bicknel........ Messenger.-..-.... Bnplands eves oes sc do....| July 1 to Dec. 31, 1863. . 400 00 

Michael K. Hennessey -|...:do- ....-- Pe ee Weelands. ee iss. do....| Jan. 1 to June 30, 1864. 400 00 

No. 2. 


The sums expended for salaries of surveyor general and clerks during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, were as follows: 


Quarter ending September 30, 1863...........000ccceeeeveee $2,075 OC 
merendin® December 31, 1863... 2. 6s eclee eae eles w elaleise's 2,075 00 
Sumermeemine March) 3], 1864 . ef. .ce dais deve sete asesce 2,078 00 
Car NO OU, 1004. 2. tae bs dem bediewias chacsete | 2070.00 


8, 300 00 


aM li SPER a a ale i a 
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No. 3. 


The expenditures of the office during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, 
were as follows: 


Quarter ending September 30, 1863,........... ss eeeeee BP ls $539 65 
Quarteriending December 31,1863) ».%.}. G.ciceuiem = © yee ; 247 80 
QuarteriendingMarch 31, -1864:¢ ss: syeuis enol. eee © o do 387 26 
Quarter ending June 30, 1864 ......... pibetn aes so ¢olid Sa 302 67— 
BEAL si Sus gle ine ‘e edie a'y wis feces gels te pi votes ste ate 1,477 38 











Nots.—The quarter ending September, 1863, includes $192, and the quarter 
ending June, 1864, includes $24, for binding field-notes, chargeable to the bind- 
ing appropriation of March 3, 1859. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Salaries of surveyor general and clerks during the year, as per 





aecount reridered.,..\. ....decc ss. bee ae ee $8,300 00 
Rent of office and incidental expenses, as per account rendered. . 1,477 38 
LIC) oR ape” Berg. wapee re olde ss Laka ORE A Rs | 9,777 38 

No. 4. 


Statement showing amount of revenue tax paid by the surveyor general and 
clerks on their salaries from October 1, 1863, up to June 30, 1864. 


= | = 

Ag ulete | ag 

om £9 a 

a = en 2 ¥ 

Ar) ie rat 

Sy | 35 aie 

ae 5 1} 

rs) 5 = 
Surveyor PONErAl. / Aus. win: < ule nite ale sees a pies eae eee $10 50 | $10 50 | $10 50 
SSAGLECIOLH os oi ae cw w casi «<0 Soe em te ees Se ee 7 50 7 50 7 50 - 
Pancipal drauchtsman..).2. essa cee ee eee ear e eee es oe 5 25 5 26 5 25 
Wessel draughtsman... +i. seces Cote eee kaa nnaame 3.75 3 75 3.75 
Iperintanbes. i. oe sian oh ee Sale eae Siete. ie eemeen. Me ran ane 4 50 4 50 4 50 
AsO ¥iSt ad MTANSCTIDET «2 -» » win eigdalbts Sanka pee eee meen eke 3 75 3 75 3 75 





RECAPITULATION. 
Peobarc0T aeCONd  QUATTEL Sew 2k toe seas eee sas oe eee eee ge eee $35 25 
eae sor bord  dnatlonier nas 2 oS ene eects aden gi eee ate 39 25 
SE Gueb on LOTR QUBTLOL su cnion nie oe ae ee lees mie eaten oes ne ee 39 25 


PL titel AEAX PAC ch ars lva adres 40 Bice icry hie wim etn oye eae tesa cleteds Sc haeiee Stee 105 75 
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No. 7. 


Statement showing description of lands, and area of same, for which township 
plats and descriptive lists have been furnished to the Junction City land office 
during the year ending June 30, 1864. 











Township. Range. Area. Duplicate plats, date | Descriptive lists, date 
when transmitted. when transmitted. 
Peeeeee eS. 9 west..| 25,239.38 | December 24, 1863..| February 10, 1864... 
rire y  S.. s... Ordo: :i} -25; 268/58 [Fl ¢ -<2 Ges or kets lel ooes ce dows eves 
CN Dsvdos > 1 Ba QBRIOO fo. ee Gi Meee ereces lee eant@s o See ae eee ke 
1) BOF pd0 ST" Dee GAT toe coe Biren e's 50h aig eaicnante docsc scat eeede 
mesmbeees oo... -. - 1) 2ido2::\\ 22, 928: B4 tess 52 OGa. dressy esses dog 2 saree 
Lo Ee mea elu szd0>:.) ee, aes Od teh ae se oe ere ween Rear 2 do.:. 2s settee 
eS a ae PP esG0? 2. | Be, 904-69 (ioe G0ts. aa kavarse ates oes dotasiaseveoens 
eee secs, sos) te. do...) 22,987.83 t..2..; QOL Sus ee rer rat eee doc is geceeaaee 
OU a ee FES cdo% fe he BS! GOGe 21) ee are: Gd sts ye oe Sala goes dossessssegee 
LAO ig ht ae 19S do oP 23) SSR BS tes iss Grn. sisves ee Pe bes S do. a: d.0eteoe 
PRs se ocean > ~~ 12> do 72210 2a, OAGbS 2 s-e Gis dckssvaacel we euy do.jssoe7eeees 
cee... ... Tedd tpt Yo, 040s 8o fo ae GOt nase Ss eesti douiizeseseysy 
Peis os i ae F327 do+2. ht 25, 120,45 froas.: GOst cesar esse ein dOvssb os ccaeae 
Ce) Sa 13.-do...| 22,987.70 |...... ELM Seb ae ded es 
tg Lr eae eer PaO sete eo, eG oa. e CC A ele ek! Bee ee doses 79h 
i 14920055 alot LS 009: 04-422 23S Ce he eed Pe iene does asGeeweee 
Ce Pe FGA Ses PG OUR: 40 WE aS Sede weal Dae s8 ly as 0: ss 42s eecse 
Teton 4 v's) + « Tac Olu. 22, O90. Soe ate: OG Tens a2 a eo Cb eee cole 
i eb ee OL dO. 21 22, 886, 30-fe2 sect 0s) ae heeresriians o do :s7essteeee 
2 5 ESRI POR BRS Oe ee OG Soh et ane Des G0) E 7 faces 
ew o yf Pec UUs) bea pOodragt tet... MG Lat ataitid nk lee rs RE SE 
Neocles) 5's ~'2:- Led we po mee ye. OF phe cc SIR Gea 2 ate wa Pe Shaye er dO. Jin oseeg ee 
ee Be ee Weeds et ee, Ot tee Ieee no gals Ve tauhs Moers Sate do ee Sea 
ee fbcrGO. dolw 22, Gree Sone cuLe CU aso se sie cre sans ay OC aie eee 
oe 1 200 eb Oe OORT Lee eee "a NM py ahead ade nl OSs af Anshan 
a 17..do...| 22,966.10 |...-.. AID. Ah Heys dos. ee 
Pee WOnesh 2s. +2--.- Ee. G0 Le ey DIAG eere, -dore. Se peo ch. cet Go Tec caaniolens 
US To ee ae Layidda. x po eep oer: feok nb C0 die is aeie Sy, Ao Mes GO 2253s oun ae 
Ps ees 5 5 « = - Te eOsert > ee, ean aA oe ewe MDa Sale Asia oe le, ere aes COs wnrule pete 
OS 1 ERG Fs Teorey Ps CE 2s Se FP een a i a Oa). «stapes 
a i 696, 275. 41 
No. 8. 


Statement showing description of lands and area of same for which township 
plats and descriptive lists have been furnished to the Nemeha land office, 
Nebraska Territory, during the year ending June 30, 1864. 


Township. Range. Area. Duplicate plats, date | Descriptive lists, date 
. when transmitted. when transmitted. 

a 9 west..| 22,620.55 | April 13, 1864 ...... April 13, 1864 ....-. 
a Se DG oy il seb, Doda ee loan see “Pie be Satasan tie tey Ce pale pie es aa 
ee ww wo - Po. diel Nite, Gon oe [aces - Aon Sea tenes deere WO a Len tes ae 
NOS ae eis sti ios le OL: pecs - Bile ae eros ain bok. DOs coe she eee 
Oe a Lig eee Dine hbo hoe wicie « US RUIS. RRA A Pram. 4, Oss 0 eaten 
OT ae ea TO 10s sl geaeligacen loos eee “re at RE BIG ir 8 06.2 See aber 
OS W206. 22) >. 23,09), 04)... 22. Nseries Gee tied ees d0< si seclenen 
RO iain aieie p< « 0 - TORO ch COOOL 1s Gy tl nak as MOx te diw bs eee toes ss dO. 3. --' senene 
BeeGOa. <5 5 Dictate dawn Lbs ox. 2] 22,672. 19>}... be isth trans aes Rhee a dO: o0:oe ae wale 
epee nein om sim on 5 Pe sare Bbkee play ral Os Ma a aa EN ee ee SR PRE dO. a ce snivd nes . 
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Township. 


eer wr ee wees 


No. 8.—Statement—Continued. 











Range. Area. Duplicate plats, date | Descriptive lists, date 
when transmitted. when transmitted. 
ere (h al west 22; 900, JO}: ADU! 1d, en ane ce April 13, 1864 ...... 
meee Lo: POUT GIL oi aban OO st’ wee ols ae do.t5..aeneee 
Pes Le edn. AN MCe sere O set ser see i ( ES PO 
OP ede. R22 OFF OA. we CO.ks bo 2. soe nnlen ene pO lee 
tebe Pe. othOd Re, Siaane Lenk cme dO. ps ene oe elon eae U0 7 ee 
pes tW NR ido asa) «R2, Vaso iieee ees CO. ~ boo deen neh [vee een 0s ee 
Peach Lor UO. 22, 629, 35 | June 7, 1864........ June 7, 18045532 ce 
ian ah hot O ca] mee Oll oe: niewen doz.lvcc sc ae eee do..-./oeemee 
APRS Py SG ( 23, 068.96 | April 13, 1864 .....- April 13, 1864 coe. 
ey 1S doa. 1 ae OecAG ledectee dott. le 3 a do....22. Sana 
Stee | JA..do.. .| $22,590, 48 ine bp 2. ae ae June 7, 1864. anes 
Siniel LascO0. 2c] ieee EAC hon ae GO... 00 a ee do J 6s. eee 
Se) te eee i 22,979.75 | April 13, 1864.2... April 13, 1864 ...... 
...-| 142. do...| $22, 955. 06 |: d-cue do: JS. sc. 2. a do. chee 
es Gal ts tene ithe 22, Deo. 70 | June 7, 2864 ee June 7, 1864-2) sess 
acne, dive. 23, 023.59 | April 13, 1864 ......| April 13, 1864 2 owen 
(12) 15. do... 123) 063; 46 trices= dow. <2: 32010) db ee 
east tio 234.006, OO (ae.ceer dO:..--5-<0-ee]-- === se 
----| 16..d0...| 922,664) 32°71 J unesd, 1664 2 seen June 7, [864........ 
ae pal hee Ye ¢5,0'1,61 | April 13, 1064 25 sees April iy TO64. . kien « 
cen] AOo 0a, 1) Pee ol, ocbiame mee do.i.-..--- 242+ -2- 0s C0 eee 
nda} Our O04. ab bee eeu, Aone tae dO. s--2- eee e ce |en = oe Oe eee 
steed | (BIA are 733, 405. 73 
No. 9. 


Statement showing the expense, (estimated,) number of miles, and character of 


work, for which contracts have been entered into for surveying 
and chargeable to appropriations for such surveys of July 2, 1864. 


No. of contract. 








Deputies. Stand’d| Township 
lines. lines. 
Miles. Miles. 
McKee & Diefendorf .... GOS Stk. ia te nerrrene 
Been ot DO Neaieetiycce nce che eee 240 
Pai ie a's CO soln! 44'm o, bisia viet | ep ene ciel eee eee eee 
Angellik& Cranes. ons otooloooe ese nline tee eee 
Buthrat, & Spicer. -75 71 eos eet eee 
402 


Sl ) 





Section 
lines. 





Rate. 


Or 


Ord 








in Kansas, 


Estimated 


cost. 
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No. 10. 


: 


Statement showing the expense, (estimated,) number of miles, and character of 
work, for which contracts have been entered into for surveys in Nebraska, 
and chargable to appropriation for such surveys of July 2, 1864. 





























3 
ES 
ta 
S Deputies. Stand’d| Township Section Rate. | Estimated 
ws lines. lines. lines. cost. 
3 
Zi 
Miles Miles. Miles 
303 | Short & McGregor ....-.-. 7 8 fens borer ah ee eel GL i ki de ena $10 $1, 440 
ase te LS Mitte > cons shigahs ae Seep Be tadlvtse ase tos 6 3, 744 
5, 184 
Beret Oe ATMStTONG ..--- 2 |. nue woos |e wow ree e cee 720 5 3, 600 
306 | Jno. A. J. Chapman .-.. OA arte ole etpere edhe alatate ela eer 10 970 
SOG | aL 2k Fd aes gs BRE » Pda oe a Pho a PELE canpinalety ed) 6 468 
1,438 
Semen eee Preston 22 soos)... 0 | cere ee ne ene 720 5 3, 600 
eet E. LACRDUSCIN >>> -]>~> oes sets oe ee ee 360 5 1, 800 
Seeeeerimes, Father... 2}... 0.00.|.-0¢-ss~-00- 360 5 1, 800 








NotTe.—Jno. A. J. Chapman, deputy surveyor, has returned from the field without 
attempting to execute the surveys under his contract, No. 306, on account of Indian 
difficulties. 


Naki, 


Estimate of sums required for the extension of surveys in the State of Kansas 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 


Surveys estimated. Miles. | Rate.| Cost. 


For running the second guide meridian west from the Ist to 5th 
standard parallels south, the 3d and 4th guide meridians west 
from the base line to the 3d standard parallel south, and the 
5th guide meridian west, from the base line to the Ist standard 
Nae Ep vega TPE a An i eal yi rea 330 | $10 | $3,300 

For running the Ist standard parallel south from range 19 west 
to the 5th guide meridian west, the 2d and 3d standard parallels 
south from the Ist to 4th guide meridians west, and the 4th 
and 5th standard parallels from the Ist to 2d guide meridians 





ee ee OE Aa Sh ayaa ae mobian «ona 510 10 5, 100 
For exterior lines as exhibited on accompanying diagram ......-- 3, 860 6 | 23,160 
Subdivisional lines as shown on accompanying diagram..-.-..--.. 6, 500 5 | 32,500 
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No. 12. 


Estimate of sums required for the extension of surveys in the Territory of 
Nebraska during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 





Surveys estimated. Miles. | Rate.} Cost 





For running the 2d guide meridian west from the 2d standard 

parallel north to the Niobrarah river, and the 3d, 4th, and 5th guide 

meridians west from the base line to the 3d standard parallel 

eS 2. wy wit eine = She nis wo ye ae ine te arin bin POR eRe ene 360 | $10 | $3,600 
For running the Ist and 2d standard parallels north from the 2d 

to 5th guide meridians west, the third standard parallel north 

from the Ist to 5th guide meridians west, and the 4th, 5th, 6th, 

7th, and 8th standard parallels north from the Ist to 2d guide 


WOTECIAS” WOE » alo’: t a'afu sau oo we ese nlere ae 1k bod lee ee nee 695 10 6, 950 
Exterior lines as exhibited on accompanying diagram..-.-... ---- 3, 070 6 | 18, 420 
Subdivisional lines as shown on accompanying diagram-....-....- 8, 940 5 | 44,700 

LOLA a wip lis we wie bey twin clog tun w pein otis clele wate aaa Lines eee ae 73, 670 
RECAPITULATION, 
Hatmate, for Kansass. oz. 0<taeethoda sa slbcthoee th tee o eee $54, 060 
estimate for Nebraska... 2.002 oo ea os baw oe cree wicle eee 73, 670 
Dotel io 2o ts Uae 26s ts Oe ee ee 137,730 
No. 13. 


Estimate of sums required for office expenses for the fiscal year ending June 
30; LSGoree 


Palary.of purveyor general... css kislteena athe teteoeee oc ee es |) ee eae 
malany.ot Chief clerk. 2%7."."toie ciel aie Winans clea cae eee 1,600 00 
Palary! OL ONE, CXAMINED: 3.2 s+ cuivins =>. e Oe ss ee tee ee ee : 1,400 00 
Salary of one principal draughtsman.......... sh ears ete ie sehen 1, 300 00 
alary 01 One assistant draughtsman 7)... eae ane oe eee 1,200 00 
Salary of two draughtsmen at $1,100 each................. : 2,200 00 
AVEO ONG. ACCOTMEAN b...\. is: sek sapn sales celal create MS eats 1,200 00 
Salary of five transcribing and copying clerks at $1,100 each .. 5,500 00 
Salary of one messenger ..... ny labo escola! ee ated ate Se AERA : 600 00 
Dale Dyaat one laborer: “sti. temteetuene meee i dey a a 400 00 
Office rent, fuel, and incidental expenses ............. ote Bae 3,000 00 


POLATAG, (os aleis were alelendl t srate ete ete eee cee tees cae) i 


_- a 
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D. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Denver, C. T., October 1, 1864. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit a report of the official transactions in the 
surveying district of Colorado for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, and, 
to the present date. 

With the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, of ten 
thousand dollars and the unexpended balance of the previous year has been 
procured the survey of one thousand and sixty-three miles of subdivisional 
lines, three hundred and twenty-three miles of exterior township lines, and 
twenty-four miles of standard lines, at a cost of ten thousand and nineteen 
dollars and seventy-five cents. In addition to this, under the 10th section of 
the act of May 30, 1862, seventy-two miles of subdivisional lines have been run, 
at the expense of the settlers of the townships surveyed. This is set forth in a 
statement marked A, hereto appended. 

During the month of November, 1863, deputy surveyor A. Z. Sheldon made 
a survey of grant No. 4 of the heirs of Luis Maria Baca, as located by William 
Gilpin, attorney for said heirs, under the act of June 21, 1860. The survey- 
was made under the usual guarantees of its accuracy, and the field-notes returned 
to this office for approval. Under instructions from the General Land Office, 
dated February 12, 1864, that survey and location were approved, subject. to 
the conditions and restrictions of the act above referred to. 

The incidental expenses of this office, including furniture, fuel, stationery, &c., 
for the year ending June 30, 1864, were $725 55. 

The account of salaries paid surveyor general, clerk, and draughtsman, for the 
same period, is $5,571 73. This is shown in the statement marked B. 

The statement marked C shows the surveys now in progress under the appro- 
priation of $20,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865. 

Statement D shows the townships surveyed during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1864, and the number of acres contained in those townships. 

In my communication to you of July 1, 1864, I submitted the following 
estimates for the surveying service in that portion of this surveying district 
comprised in the Territory of Colorado for the year ending June 30, 1866. 


For surveying : 








Meridian standard lines 200 miles at $10 per mile......-......--.. $2, 000 
Township lines TLE Rg 5 ALAN WAL AAR tO tame ty gi Mee Fa 90 6, 400 
ERI TGS 10" 7). 1) 6 ee eee ee ee alee mine ae 35, 000 
ED ioe ho ae We rales ow ba s2lp ead hr) <b 9 1 ecg es oe bi predainge ac 43, 400 
For office expenses : 
MIRC AV OF POTICTAL (502s 6a cia ede oy an om wie wie = po mewn $3, 000 
IS Ee) are ai fiw. w om eae Woes. hs wrx peje vin we 1, 800 
IMEC ETAL os 5a via wo eo = s\n cudieieia' aig < munities op 1, 500 
Salary of transcribing fet eiy Bt alla Sal ces AR bpp cgi Sete dap ea ap 1, 500 
ETS RIE Nel ET LIS Mase ee Pegs 600 
TT YS te ate Ce nee oon lee Ct me aie Sa eiaitdie nee 8, 400 


For incidental expenses : 
SIPEPOIRIONCTY, GOCo. eos Le eo eee 2, 000 





Making a grand total of..... eee eee Cede Oe es a ee ae 53, 800 








er} 
Se 
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By act of July 2, 1864, the Territories of Idaho and Nevada were attached 
to the surveying district of Colorado. Notification of this fact came too late | 
for any estimates to be submitted from this office for surveying services in those 
Territories for the coming fiscal year. The interruption of the mails by the 
Indians has prevented me from receiving any instructions from the General 
Land Office in regard to Nevada and Idaho, if such instructions have been issued. 
Under these circumstances no estimates can be made. 

Field-notes, plats and maps on file in this office show that as extensive and 
complete surveys have been made in the Territory of Utah as the wants of the 
people can at present possibly require, and I see no necessity of any appropria- 
tion for that Territory. 

The valley of the Rio Grande del Norte and its tributaries is settled almost 
exclusively by Mexicans. These men still retain the language, prejudices, and 
customs of Mexico, and are peculiarly jealous of any interference on the part of 
Americans. They hold their lands withont title, in accordance with their own 
customs. The land along the streams being the only land that can be culti- 
vated, each man holds so many varas or yards front on the stream, and extend- 
ing back at right angles with the stream to the bluffs, or as far as water can be 
carried by ditches for irrigation. ‘The rest of the land is open to all as pasture, 
and is worthless for any other purpose. By this system of survey each man 
has an equal use of water and bottom land, whether he cultivates three varas or 
one hundred, and all would be willing to pay for the land cultivated if they 
could take it in the shape in which they now hold it. The survey and sale of 
this land in regular sections would probably drive out the present population, 
while it might fail to bring in an equally industrious one; and even if the peo- 
ple remnained, it would be a scattered population on large half-cultivated farms, 
instead of a dense population on small and well-cultivated farms, as at present. 
A system of surveys for this section of country, by which lines should be run 
parallel with the streams and the land cut into small farms at right angles with 
these lines, would secure its immediate sale and avoid the danger which must 
attend any attempt to survey and sell the lands in the ordinary manner. Such 
a system would avoid the expense of surveying vast tracts of unsalable land, 
which must be surveyed to some extent in order to reach the valuable lands. 

The most severe winter ever known in this section of country, and which 
destroyed thousands of cattle and sheep, was followed by floods that swept not 
only houses and crops from the low lands, but, in many instances, carried away 
the farms themselves, leaving beds of gravel and sand in the place of fertile 
lands. The loss from this cause cannot be estimated, as in the enhanced price 
of produce it falls as heavily on the miner as on the farmer. The result will be 
beneficial in the end, as it has led our people to enter more extensively into the 
cultivation of the uplands, and lands which last year were considered worthless 
are now under cultivation and are found equal if not superior to the best bottom 
land. Ditches from ten to twenty miles long are in process of construction, and 
another year will reclaim thousands of acres of land. 

The corn crop of this Territory has been partially cut off by grasshoppers, 
as have most of the late crops. In spite of these drawbacks the wheat crop of 
the country will be nearly ten times that of any previous year, and will go far 
towards supplying the wants of the people. The emigration, which was setting _ 
in strong in the early part of the summer, has been entirely stopped by the 
Indian war. Our farmers have been forced to leave their farms and our miuers 
their mines to protect the women and children, and to open up again our lines 
of communication with the States on which depends our subsistence. 

The Indian war has interfered with the progress of the surveys. ‘The price 
per mile for surveys is so low, as compared with that of labor and provisions, 
that the margin is not great enough to induce surveyors to risk their scalps. A 
common laborer can make more per day than a deputy surveyor at the present 


i “i 


time, and do it more safely. I have concluded not to push the surveys this 
season, in hopes that the spring will bring a better supply of labor and provisions 
to the Territory. 

The gold crop of the present year has been almost a failure. The causes of 
this are various. Heretofore the gold of this country has been produced with- 

out capital by the labor of the people. The ready sale which Colorado 
property found in the east during the present year, and the fabulous prices 
paid for it, caused our miners to seek for capital with which to develop the 
mines, by the sale of a portion of their property. Over $30,000,000 have been 
invested in this Territory within the past year. The result was the abandon- 
ment of all machinery and the stoppage of the mines, as preparatory to the 
commencement of more extensive operations. Vast amounts of machinery 
en route for this country are stopped by the Indian war or destroyed by 
Indians, and the near approach of winter will prevent getting the mills in 
operation this fall. ‘T’he placer diggings were yielding better than ever before, 
when the Indian war compelled men who were making from $10 to $20 in gold 
per day to leave their claims and enlist to fight Indians, or take the risk of 
starvation. ‘That Colorado is a rich mining country, no one acquainted with its 
resources can for a moment doubt. ‘The gold occurs in veins of copper and 
iron pyrites, varying in thickness from six inches to forty feet, and in the yield 
from $15 to $500 per ton. Iam not far out of the way in saying that there is 
no gold-bearing vein in Colorado that will not pay, with proper machinery and 
economical working. I send you herewith a map of the gold region of Colorado, 
in which I have colored the parts that are known to be gold-bearing by actual 
development. In the county of Gilpin alone—the smallest of the gold counties, 
and I think no richer than others—there are now on record over seven thousand 
gold-bearing lodes ; on these an average of twenty claims of 100 feet each have 
been recorded, making 140,000 claims in that county alone, and every day adds 
to the number of lodes. Comparatively few of these lodes have as yet been 
fully developed, but enough have been worked to show that under proper 
management a great majority of them can be made to pay. 

I sent you last fall a box of specimens taken from various lodes in different 
parts of the Territory, and a few fossils. These specimens were a fair sample 
of the different varieties of gold-bearing pyrites. 

The amount of gold forwarded east by the bankers of Denver from September . 
1, 1863, to September 1, 1864, is only $2,294,366. 

What lands are included in the term “mineral lands” reserved by govern- 
ment is a matter on which I need instructions. Thousands of acres of land now 
under cultivation as pre-empted farms will undoubtedly pay from two to five 
dollars per day to the man, in gold. These lands are not mined now, and 
perhaps it will be years before they will be. All that is known is that they 
contain gold and have been worked in former years to a limited extent, and 
abandoned on account of the high price of labor. 

The manufacture of iron has been commenced in the valley of South Boulder 
with success. Many coal mines and rich mines of silver have been discovered 
this summer, and the latent wealth of the Territory has been vastly improved. 

Believing that the true interest of the government lies in fostering the 
development of this rich gold region, 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN PIERCE, 
Surveyor General of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho. 
Hon. J. M. Epmunps, 


Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D.C. 
71 ) 
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(A.) 


Statement of the surveys under the appropriation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1864. 

















ee Name of deputy. Ks 8 4 43 Remarks. 
Zs i ih eee g 
) = Oo ia Oo 
CAR, SEH OLO OTs wi ccla so oie | 24 20 AT ees Standard. 


died Geores 5, Pierce 2. «2503. 446 68 80 | 3,127 94 | Subdivisional. 
11 | William Ashley. .....-.: 309 37 06 | 2,516 23 | Subdivisional. 


9 
UreArden Mhelgdons---.s.- + - 207 35 93 |$1,799 25 | Subdivisional. 
12°}, George EF. Pierce --. <2! ee 04 76 | 2,576 33 | Exterior township. 




















Se apes Ree a 1,410 | 07 | 062 |10,019 75 ee 








Statement of surveys made under the act of Congress approved May 30, 1862. 






































. E J a : y R k 
s S Name of deputy. & 3 4 z vemarks. 
5 q Ow} iA 5 
fae oy unin Ashley. so. cc. 59 77 03 | $299 81 | Subdivisional. 
15 | William Ashley.....-...- 12 10 57 60 52 | Subdivisional, 
Ne pers ee 7 ee | 60 | 360 33 : 
(B.) 


Statement of amount of salaries paid surveyor general and clerks for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1864. 





























Name. Occupation. Nativity. Whence | Time of ser- | Amount 
appointed. vice. paid. 
pun Pierce: os. - ae Surveyor gen’l..) Connecticut.| Colorado-| Entire year--.| $3, 000 00 © 
He ME Ashley ti. 2/5k Chiefolenk)#4./3|/¢ OMI0.. 2 2t Colorado.} Entire year...| 1,800 00 
eA abert 222,52. Draughtsman . -; Germany-..| Colorado-.| 6 m.6 days... 771 73 
BLOGS, cae ened sna Stine pte puck fate heeees ome ce ee ee 5, BLN 
(C.) 


Statement showing the surveys contracted to be made under the appropriation 
Jor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865. 

















: TH 4 
te 5 2 2 s 
Os Sens (re 
3 Name of deputy. Style of work. En Et Remarks. 
ZS BS) | it 
© Aa | 
1GenweWilliam Ashley... 2.2 o. . < Exterior township -- 40 $320 | In progress. 
16 | William Ashley.----.....-- Subdivisional...---. 668; | 4,680 | In progress. 
17) Eira (Witter ct Cust 6 oak Subdivisional ..-.-. 714 5, 000 | In progress, 
A Lt ioe ki i, sietiain' Ca = oo) Sinai Nihare Webenins 1, 4224 | 10, 000 
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, (D.) 


Statement showing the number of townships surveyed during the year ending 
June 30, 1864, with the area of public land contained in the same. 























Description. e 
——— —| Area in acres. Remarks. + 
Township. Range. 

Scene. 2... 65 west-- 22,974.18 | Surveyed by A. Z. Sheldon, contract No. 9. 
[6 op lll A gE Bo edo ls); 22, 854. 39 IO Se som Selene ce eee do, 
pO ee COs Tde. 22, 814. 92 DOULA FSP aes do. 
OE 66..do-... 23, 224. 03 Ot aanidslds ew ees do. 
NS a Ris: 206i... 5, 734. 92 ieee es ete em. Oe do. 

MeMOTUM «oe. J. <5 Of3.d0... 23, 024, 07 | Surveyed by Geo. E. Pierce, contract No. 10. 

6 Oa ais Se Ore fdozs 20, 042, 52 TPORY Set Aes ened hae ae do. 

Reeae-d.culu Sl. : GSo,do: o, 22, 975, 57 DGtels al SOR ee do. 

MeO; aaj. -. - 69.4 dow, : 23, 010.18 Doates- ia tase ayaa do. 

OT Se et. BOs d0 ..5 23, 019. 80 LD a7 a Tener DEMERS aC do. 

=e aaa eh ess one 22, 985. 24 DOic. waetaas: haemo ok do. 

a AO ce0s 19, 161. 26 Gee ssa eee ee ee ee do. 

ies ee FOUNdOsst 10, 871. 64 POST SS Re do. 

STE G132d08-: 22,756.46 | Surveyed by Wm. Ashley, contract No. 11. 

TET Se eee 67..do-.. 22, 915, 17 Ue a ey Re CAS do; 

SEG Geist piei< im « G7 2.00... 23, 047. 57 tL pape te > pally sab clea ort do. 

2 al ely eee G7..-do-. ee, AD. OO fe PE Li SAR he tg pa see 8 do. 

_ TS ea 66..do..- 23, 088. 86 Dowks eres, Saas do. 

ORE ea Fae Ge Os a 23, 075.25 Di tislee sanlacidcw at do. 

5 south ...-- nae ee Go 2-0-5. 22,989.13 | Surveyed by Wm. Ashley, contract No. 14. 

ay ined lone | 4,556.01 | Surveyed by Wm. Ashley, contract No. 15. 
ROM Ptise. 2b. « Total .- / 431, 067. 06 ee 

E. 
- SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Santa Fe, New Mexico, September 1, 1864. 


Sir: In accordance with usage, and instructions from your office, I have the 
honor to submit my annual report upon the condition and wants of this survey- 
ing district. 


SUSPENDED SURVEYS. 


Mr. Thomas Means, deputy surveyor, has failed to make the corrections, or to 
explain the discrepancies between his survey of the town of Mora grant, and 
the survey of the Las Vegas grant, as required by instructions from this office, 
and his work remains suspended. Nothing has been done with reference to his 
survey of the four townships mentioned in my last annual report. Having neg- 
lected to make the examinations and corrections required of him, no further 
steps have been taken in the matter. 


PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


I have again to call your attention to the condition of the titles to land in 
those portions of this district where, before the acquisition of the Territory by 
the United States, grants of land to individuals and colonies had been made by 
the governments of Spain and Mexico. Until the boundaries of these claims 


_— “$0; 
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shall be ascertained and marked, individuals claiming pre-emptions or the ben- 
efit of the homestead law can have no assurance of title, nor can the public sur- 
veys be prosecuted in the neighborhood without there remaining the probability 
that, when the boundaries of the private claims shall be ascertained, the work 
_will prove to be included by them, and the whole cost be lost to the government. 
I beg to refer to my reports of 1862 and 1863, and to urge upon the department 
a further consideration of the suggestions therein respecting these claims. 


SYSTEM OF SURVEYING. 


I have had the honor upon several occasions to call your attention to the de- 
fects in the present system of surveying the public lands, as applied to our 
mountain region. As you are aware, the arable land throughout the Rocky 
Mountain region—which includes the Territories of Montana, Idaho, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, and Arizona, and a portion of Washington, and of 
the States of Oregon and California—is confined to the intervals or bottoms 
along the streams, so situated that it may be watered or irrigated by conducting 
water over it in ditches from the stream. ‘These valleys of course comprise a very 
small part of the surface; but they are the only part of the public lands in the 
Territories above mentioned which will ever be purchased from the government, 
except, occasionally, a tract of timber land and the mineral lands, if the latter 
should be sold. The valleys vary in width from a few rods to several miles, © 
and are often separated many miles by mountains, table-lands, and deserts. 
The table-lands of New Mexico and Arizona, and perhaps of some of the other 
Territories above mentioned, are covered with excellent grasses, and at wide in- 
tervals there are watering places, making them available for pasturage; but it 
is great folly for government to expend money in surveying them, as they can 
never be required for settlement. Only such lines should be extended over the 
intermediate country as may be necessary to connect the separate surveys 
of the valleys. The valleys should be surveyed in lots of not less than forty 
acres each, nor to exceed one hundred and sixty acres, conforming the lines to 
the general course of the stream in each survey, with cross linés at as near right 
angles as practicable, the lots extending back either way from the stream suffi- 
cient distance to include all the arable land. If the bottom or arable land should 
be so wide as to admit of more than one tier of lots, let the lots front on the 
stream, and run back to the bluffs, so that each lot shall have the benefit of *the 
water. I regard this as a very important matter, both to the people of the 'Ter- 
ritories and to the government; and I suggest that Congress be requested to 
amend the law regulating the manner of surveying the public lands, so as to 
authorize the Commissioner of the General Land Office, at his discretion, to vary 
the system in the Territories and States above mentioned. 

As a subject intimately connected with the above, I have to call your atten- 
tion to the operation of the pre-emption and homestead laws in New Mexico 
and Arizona. In these Territories, for the purpose of mutual protection against 
the Indians, nearly all the settlements upon the public lands are made in towns 
or villages, and the irrigable lands along the stream above and below the town 
are allotied to the settlers in small tracts, fronting usually on the stream from one 
hundred to two hundred and fifty varas, and running back either way to the 
hills. ‘These small holdings extend up and déwn the stream from the plaza or 
town often several miles. The pre-emption and homestead laws requiring @ 
residence upon the land, the people residing in the towns and cultivating lands 
outside are deprived of all benefits of their provisions. It is but justice to this 
class of settlers that the laws should be so amended as to give them the right 
of pre-emption and the homestead right to the tract of land cultivated, without 
requiring a residence upon the land. re 
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TERRITORIAL BOUNDARIES. e 


In my last annual report I urged the necessity of surveying the boundary 
lines between New Mexico and the Territories of Colorado and Arizona. I 
again call your attention to the importance of marking these lines upon the 
earth preparatory to the extension of the public surveys over the lands near 
them, as well as for the other reasons given in said report. , 


ARIZONA. 


By a recent act of Congress the ‘Territory of Arizona has been added to this 
surveying district. All of the settlements in this Territory, except those at 
and above Fort Mojave, on the Rio Colorado, are south of latitude 34° 30! north. 
The temporary seat of government is located at Prescott, in about latitude 34° 
and longitude 35° 30' west. ‘There is little arable land in the neighborhood of 
the capital, but it is said there are large tracts along the Verde, Salinas, and 
Gila rivers. ‘The nearest public surveys in this district to the irrigable lands 
along the Rio Verde are more than two hundred miles distant. As there will 
be little call for surveys at present in the region between the western limits of 
the public surveys along the Rio Grande and the Rio Verde, it will, in my opin- 
ion, be best to establish a separate meridian and base line for Arizona, a central 
point for which, to accommodate the future surveys of the Territory, would be 
somewhere in the vicinity of the junction of the Verde and Salinas rivers. A 
personal examination of the country, which I propose to make during the com- 
ing fall and winter, will enable me to locate the initial points for these lines, and 


‘to determine what section of the country should first be surveyed. 


We are now at war with the Apache Indians, who inhabit or roam over the 
whole of that part of the Territory east of the Pima villages and south of lati- 
tude 34°.30’, outside of the settlements; and, until they are conquered or make 
peace, it will be unsafe for any surveying party, without military protection, to 
take the field. As soon as the condition of the country will permit—which IL 
hope may be by the opening of the next spring, if not before—I shall put under 
contract the running and establishing of the meridian and base lines, and such 
other work as the interests of the government and the people of the district may 
seem to require. | 

Since the passage of the act adding Arizona to this surveying district, I have 
had no communication with Mr. Bashford, late surveyor general of that district, 
and am not informed what, if anything, has been done in the prosecution of the 
public surveys for that Territory, but hope to hear from him before my departure 
for that region. 


PUBLIC SURVEYS. 


As you have been advised, the Indian hostilities throughout this district have 
prevented the extension of the public surveys during the year. ‘Thesame cause 
will prevent, for some months hence, the prosecution of work in the field to any 
considerable extent. 


MINES AND MINERALS. 


Little has been done during the past year to develop the mines of New Mexico. 
Some gold. has been washed from the mountains near Fort Stanton, at Pinos 
Altos, and at the’placer near Santa Fé; and during the year several rich veins 
of silver ore are reported as having been discovered in the range mountains east 
of the Rio Grande, and which run nearly parallel with that stream; but the fear 
of the Indians has prevented the working of the mines and “placers” of this 
Territory to any considerable extent. 
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The gold fields of Arizona have been toa greater extent worked and developed 
“during the year than those of New Mexico. Iam informed that many very rich 
veins of gold-bearing quartz and of silver and copper ore have been discovered 
in the region visited by me last season, on the waters of the Agua Fria and Hasi- 
ampa. At last accounts the first quartz mill was at La Paz, on the way to be 
put in operation on the Hasiampa, but no works have yet been erected for the 
reduction of the silver or copper ores. The Indians have interfered with the 
working of these mines also, but they have been severely chastised, and it is 
hoped that they will do no further mischief in that section, 

The silver and copper mines along the Colorado river have been opened and 
proven, and many new ones discovered during the year. 

The discoveries and explorations of the year have proven—if proof were watit- 
ing—the whole of western and southern Arizona to be Sh ee rich in the pre- 
cious metals. My own opinion regarding the mineral wealth of that region, hereto- 
fore expressed in my reports and other communications to you, has been fully 
justified by these further discoveries and developments. 


NAVAJO INDIANS. 


Since my last annual report the Navajo Indians have been so far conquered 
that, of those remaining, all but a few roving bands have surrendered themselves, 
and consented to leave their countr y and go upon the reservation set apart for their 
use (with the Apaches) on the Pecos river. Over seven thousand N avajoes are 
now on this reserve. I am informed that they have between two thousand and 
three thousand acres of land under cultivation, that their crops are excellent, 
and that they are contented and happy in their new homes. 

This removal of the Navajoes will open for settlement a fine pastoral region, 
with some good agricultural land, not less than three hundred miles in extent 
from east to west by two hundred from north to south, embracing the northwestern 
part of New Mexico and the northeastern part of Arizona. LI-will extend the 
public surveys into this new region whenever the remaining Indians shall be 
removed and the public interests may require it. 


APACHE INDIANS. 


The Apache Indians, who roam over the southern part of New Mexico and 


more than one-third of Arizona, continue their hostilities. ‘The greater part of 


the troops in this military department have been, since the first of June last, in 
pursuit of them, and many have been overtaken and killed or captured; but the 
war is not yet closed, and, except in considerable parties, itis not safe for white 
men to travel anywhere over that region outside of the settlements. 

Mr. David J. Miller re-entered upon the duties of translator in this office on the 
Ist of May last, and has. made some progress in the classification and trans- 
lation of the Spanish and Mexican documents referred to in my letter of January 
12, 1864. He will continue the translation of these papers until all that are con- 
sidered of sufficient importance shall be translated into English. 

Papers on file in this office relating to claims to land under grants from Spain 
and Mexico are often required, to be used as evidence in the trial of causes in 
the United States and territorial courts. It is not proper, in my opinion, that 
the original papers should be taken from the office, except in the custody of the 
surveyor general; but, as there is no law requiring them to be filed or recorded 
in this office, and none constituting them records of the office, it is questionable 
whether the surveyor general ought to withhold them when demanded by the 
parties who filed them. 

The public interest would be greatly subserved if the papers on file constituting 
the muniments of title in all claims to land, under the laws, usages, and customs of 
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Spa in one Mexico, were declared. by law records of this office, and copies thereot, 
under the official certificate and seal of the surveyor general, made evidence in 
al ‘courts. and places where the originals, if produced, would be evidence. The 
law should also have a provision similar to that contained in section 11, ges 
145, United States Statutes at Lar ge, providing for a seal, &c. 

The several statements accompanying this report are as follows : ' 

A.—Salary account current for the fiscal yearending June 30, 1864. 

B.—Incidental expense account current for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. 
C —Estimates for appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 
. D—Names, nativities, &c., of each person employed in this office from the 
date of my last annual report to date. 
| I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
| S JOHN A. CLARK, 
? Surveyor General New Mexico and Arizona. 
Hon. J. M. Epvmenps, 3 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington City, D. C. 
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SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Tucson, Arizona Territory, July 4, 1864. 


Str: In accordance with your letter of instructions, dated August 18, 1863, 
T have the honor to submit a report of such useful information as I have been 
able to obtain with regard to the mineral and other resources of the Territory, 
population, extent of agricultural settlements, Xe. | 

The office was opened January 25, 1864. Since then I have visited various 
mining regions, and have travelled over much grazing and agricultural lands 
and some desert; and I am satisfied, from conversations with those who have 
had the best opportunities for judging, and from my own observations, that in 
an agricultural point of view Arizona is not the most inconsiderable of any of © 
the Territories. There is some worthless and unreclaimable desert, but the val- 
leys are rich and productive. South of the Gila and along the Colorado two 
crops a year are raised without difficulty. . 

The first crops, mostly wheat and barley, are raised almost exclusively by 
artificial irrigation; but it is the opinion of some California farmers that much 
may be raised without it. ‘he second crops are generally corn and beans, and 
require but little or no artificial irrigation. 

In every explored portion of the Territory fine valleys are found that may be © 
irrigated by the streams that flow through them. ‘This is the case of the east- 
ern and southeastern, watered by the many affluents of the Little Colorado and 
the Gila. A large area along the Colorado of the West may be irrigated by 
‘at river!” “At this time, wheat, corn, and beans are raised by the i ai who 

take advantage of its annual overflow. 

Valle-de-China—so named by Major Whipple, and well described by him in his 
Reports (vol. 3)—is situate about seventy miles southwest of the San Francisco 
mountain, and is well watered by a beautiful living stream passing through it. 
There is a heavy growth of juniper upon the table-lands and mountains adjoin- 
ing it, and extensive pine forests bordering on the west, north, and northeast, 
extending to the San Francisco mountain. The civil officers passed through 
sixty miles of this forest between that mountain and the valley. It extended 
upon either hand as far as the eye could reach. The pine is generally of good 
quality ie 

The following valleys, named from the different streams along which they lie, 
or the towns in their immediate vicinity, were cultivated to a greater or less 
extent until recently, to wit: Araviapa, San Pedro, Tubac, Calabasas, Sepori, 
Gubabi, Tumacacori, which, together with Tucson and Xanhavier, contain 
between 40,000 and 50,000 acres ; of arable land. 

When the United States troops were withdrawn from the Territory, in 1861, 
the settlers were left without any adequate protection against the Apache Indi- 
ans. ‘They were compelled to leave the settlements, except Tucson and Xan- 
havier, with their teams and what effects they could carry with them. A few 
were murdered. Large quantities of grain were left in the fields, and buildings 
that in some instances cost several thousand dollars, with their furniture, were 
abandoned, and large numbers of cattle and hogs were driven off by the Indians 
and the lower class of the Mexicans. 

These settlements have not been reoccupied. ‘he Verde, near the junction 
with the Salinas, has a rich valley, about fifteen miles long, with‘an abundance 
of water for irrigation. rom its source to its mouth it is literally strewn with 
ruins of ancient towns. Fir, oak, and cottonwood grow along its border, The ~ 
Salinas has a large valley, the extent of which I am unable to give from my ~ 
own observation, as I passed over but a small portion of its border. A federal 
civil officer of the Territory, who with a friend recently passed down the Verde, 
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® 
lays in his published account of the journey, “‘ We crossed the Salinas, and the 
rail led us across the remains of an ancient acequia. At the point where we 
erossed it was about fifty feet in width at the top and twenty feet at the bottom. 
Por two and a half hours we rode along in sight of the aqueduct and the traces 
of the ruins of the city near it.”’ A city six or seven miles across in a straight 
‘line, with the known density of the Aztec population, indicates numbers that 
may well stagger the imagination. Standing upon a high mound, he says fur- 
ther: “From the top of it the eye sweeps over the vast extent of the peninsula 
between the Salinas and the Verde rivers. The soil is rich, and only needs the 
_ moistening of irrigation to be transformed from a desert to a garden.” 

The crops of the Pimas and Maricopas for the last two years have been about 
1,700 bushels of wheat and 4,000 bushels of corn per year, besides melons, 
_ pumpkins, &c. I am informed that their reservation is capable of raising four 
times that amount with proper cultivation and an economical use of water. 
_ They raise a good quality of cotton with the rudest kind of culture. 

The,climate and soil are regarded as favorable, also, for the cultivation of 
_ sugar-cane and tobacco. ‘he latter grows wild a little south of Tucson, and is 
gathered by the Indians. Large quantities are raised just over the line in 
- Sonora. . 

Tillage is of the most primitive kind. Although two crops are raised annu- 
ally for a great many years in succession at the Pimas and Maricopas—for over 
- two hundred, I believe—and the land never manured, except by the fertilizing 
_ properties of the water with which it is irrigated, yet the capabilities of the soil 
do not seem to be impaired. 
_ Asa grazing country I do not believe it is excelled on this continent. The 
valleys, table-lands, and, very generally, the mountains, are covered with the 
rich gramma and other nutritious grasses. It is said that within the memory 
_ of some now living over 2,000,000 head of stock, including horn cattle, horses, 
mules, asses, and sheep, subsisted within the territory south of the Gila. 
The country has long since been stripped of these by the marauding, thieving 
_ Apaches. 
_ The climate is delightful. The summers are warm, but not oppressive, except- 
ing on the Lower Gila and along the Colorado, where the heat for a few months 
of the year is extreme. The nights are cool and invigorating. 

The winters are open, and cattle are wintered without hay. The grasses are | 
but little injured, after they have been cured upon the ground, by the slight rains, 
until new grass appears. 

The rainy season is from June to September, inclusive. The first are gene- 
ral; after which there are frequent and heavy local showers. 

The mineral resources of the Territory are beyond comprehension. It con- 
tains a belt of 400 miles in length, coming from the north and entering at the 
northwest, and, running diagonally through, passes out at the southeast corner. 
It has many and extensive spurs along the Colorado, and at several points along 

_ the eastern boundary. It is claimed by men of extensive mining experience 
_ that wherever any section of this belt has been examined it has been found that 
the metalliferous veins are more numerous, better defined, and richer—judging 
mostly from surface indications—than at any other point where this gigantic 
vein has been cut. Ancient furnaces with pieces of slag are found in various 
places, and appearances indicate that mining was conducted in the most primi- 
tive manner, and that when slight obstacles were encountered the mine was 
abandoned for a new one. The metals usually found are gold, silver, copper, 
iron, and Jead. Salt is found in great abundance, and coal in various places. 
___The greater portion of the Territory has never been visited by the white man. 
_ Wherever the venturesome trapper and invincible gold hunter have penetrated 
these regions they invariably give, so far as I have conversed with them, the 
most glowing descriptions of the fine valleys and good grazing sections, and of 
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the almost fabulous richness of the placer mines, and of the gold and silver lodes. 
Much allowance should be made for exaggeration, but that there is some foun- i 
dation for these reports no one will doubt who has seen and conversed ye 
them. 
In the years 1861 and 1862 a large emigration was induced hither by: the . 
reported discoveries of rich and extensive placer mines. ‘The truth of these — 
reports was verified, but provisions were high and water scarce. As high as — 
two dollars -per gallon was paid for water delivered at the mines upon 
the mountain. Tor these reasons, miners generally were not successful. ‘There 
is plenty of water for four or five months of the year, during which time the ~ 
mines pay good wages. With the establishment of the territorial government 
confidence began to be restored. ‘The heavier mining companies are now return- 
ing with machinery and the means of working the mines. 

The farmers are looking up their “ranches,” and all the lands that can be 
irrigated, particularly at the points I have designated, will soon be occupied by 
a jide settlers. 

The home market will readily absorb all the cereals and vegetables theffarmer 

can produce, at high prices, making these lands very valuable. A good farm is 
quite as profitable as a good mine. Jam well satisfied from what I have seen 
of this Territory, and from a careful inquiry in regard to it, that it will be able 
to raise its own food with an immense exportation of cattle and sheep, horses 
and mules, &c. 

‘The idea of many in the States that this Territory is a barren, sandy desert, 
arises, I suspect, from the country through which the old stage road runs, 

between the Pima villages and Fort Yuma, a distance of about two hundred — 
miles. This road follows the Gila river, and all along the line of it and fora 
distance of about eight miles on each side no grass grows. But even this land, 
where it can be irrigated, is found very rich and productive. 

For the raising of sheep particularly this Territory will offer very great 
inducements, the dryness of the climate and the altitude of her table-lands, 
hills, and mountains making it very healthy for that useful animal. 

It is my firm conviction that the time will come when the value of the wool 
of this Territory will at least equal the value of the cotton crop in any of the 
southern States. “‘f 

The Apache Indian is the curse of this country. After careful inquiry of 
those who are most familar with this tribe and who have lived with them, it is 
estimated that they can muster eighteen hundred warriors. ‘The raids made on ~ 
them the present season have been quite successful; many have been killed or 
taken prisoners and their crops to a considerable extent destroyed. With their 
subjugation a large emigration may be expected. 

Lhe only navigable river which borders on this Territory is the Rio Cneaa: 
which is navigable for over four hundred miles from its mouth during the greater 
Paty of the year for flat-bottomed boats. Boats are now running regularly to 
La Paz, a thriving town of about eight hundred inhabitants, and about eighty 
miles above Fort Yuma. They frequently run some distance above. 

Lieutenant Ives’s report upon the navigability of the Colorado river seems to 
be fully confirmed. 

This Territory will never be complete without the “ Bay of Libertad: ” a dis- 
tance of about two hundred miles from this place, on the Gulf of California, in 
the state of Sonora. Major Fergusson has made an official survey and explo- 
ration both of the “ Bay of Libertad” and the road leading to it from this place, 
and speaks very highly of them both. ‘The road is evidently one of the very 
best in the country. The opening of this bay to the people of this ‘Territory 

‘would enable ships both from the Atlantic and Pacifie to come so near to the 
settled portions of our Territory as to enable the settlers to purchase their sup+ 
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plies at reasonable prices, and, in return, take off the products of our mines and 
_ of our grazing lands. 

_ ‘he government is now receiving its goods for this part of the Territory by 
way of Guaymas and Sonora, a distance of about four hundred miles by land. 
As I firmly believe, all things considered, this is the most valuable Territory 
that belongs to the United States, I sincerely hope that the government will 
afford her every opportunity and assistance it conveniently can to speedily 
develop its resources, and induce intelligent settlers to emigrate to it. 

‘The larger proportion of its population is Mexican, but its controlling popu- 
lation seems to be American or those speaking the English language. 'The 
legislature just elected are nearly all American. Some of the territorial officers 
are making arrangements to bring their families to this country, which, together 
with those now arriving, will, we hope, form a nucleus to society, that schools 
may soon be opened and the institutions of our country firmly established, that 
the population we now have may become Americanized, or their children, at 
least, induced to learn the English language, and the spirit and enterprise of 
our people may find full vent and scope. 

In an adjoining Territory, where the controlling population is Mexican, the 
English language is not generally spoken. Even the language of her legisla- 
ture and statutes, and very generally of her courts, is the Spanish, and the 
_ American jurist has to submit to get his knowledge of her statutes 
from a translation. No established schools are known to exist as se 
by her laws, and no inducement is offered to the American immigrant; an 
the question to be settled in this Territory during the next few years will be, 
_ whether the American population is to be assimilated to the native, or the native 
_ population shall be Americanized. | Y 

! Believing, as I do, that itis for the interest of all parties that we should be- 

come one homogeneous people, having similar laws and speaking one uniform 
language, it is my earnest desire that every facility may be offered those wish- 
ing to emigrate to this country to procure homesteads on the public domain by 
having the rich valleys and table-lands of this Territory speedily surveyed and 
_ brought into market, as they will all be wanted at an early day. 
The contiguity of our Territory to the Pacific ocean by the Gulf of California 
and the Colorado river renders her easily accessible by water communication, 
and gives her the same advantages as though she were located on the Pacific 
ocean itself. Small parties will be in more or less danger from the Indians, and 
I would therefore suggest that an order be obtained and sent us from the War 
Department for a small escort to be supplied by the military commandant at 
Tubac to guard the surveying parties where it shall be thought necessary. 
J am aware that the estimate below of prices per mile for surveying will be 
- considered as high; but considering the high price of living, I doubt whether 
- competent deputies can be induced to contract at a less price. 


_ ESTIMATE OF SURVEYS IN ARIZONA TERRITORY FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1866. 


~ 


oF et 


For base meridian and township lines, 600 miles, at $20...... $12,000 00 
For township and subdivision lines, 2,000 miles, at $12.....-. 24,000 00 
Total estimate for surveys in Arizona..........------.- 36,000 00 











Of the amount of appropriations for this Territory for surveys, salary, and 
incidental expense accounts I am not informed, excepting $5,000 for surveys at 
the time the Territory was organized. 

The salary and incidental expense accounts for the fiscal year ending June 


_ 30, 1864, have already been furnished in the quarterly accounts rendered by 
this office. 


-¥ 
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ESTIMATE FOR SALARIES. % 


I much prefer to leave it discretionary with the department-to make such 
estimate of the clerical force necessary, and to recommend such appropriation 
for salaries, as you may judge proper according to the amount of work to be 
done. 


ESTIMATE OF INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


@For rent, furniture, and other incidental expenses pertaining to | 
Phe een Ju. fia ese). TRO RR Oe $2, 560 00 


LEVI BASHFORD, 
Surveyor General of Arizona. 
- Hon. J. M. Epmunps, 
Commissioner of General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 


G. 
UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
San Francisco, California, August 16, 1864. 
Sir: In compliance with instructions from the department, I herewith sub- 
mit my annual report, in duplicate, in reference to the surveys executed in the 
State .of California and Nevada Territory, and other operations of this office 
during the year ending June 30, 1864. 

I also forward statements of the business appertaining to this surveying de- 
partment to accompany the report, as follows, to wit: 

A.—Statement of contracts during the year 1863-64. 

B.—Statement showing the number of miles surveyed in California and Nevada 
Territory to June 30, 1864. 

C.—Account. Appropriation for surveys of public lands and private land 
claims, 1863~—’64. 

D.—Account. Appropriation for salary of surveyor general and clerks, 
1863-’64. 

_E.—Account. Appropriation for rent of office, &c. 

F'.—Statement. Field-notes of public surveys sent to Washington during the 
year ending June 30, 1864. 

G.—Statement. Descriptive notes, decrees of courts, &c., relative to private 
land claims, to accompany plats for patents, compiled for transmission to the 
the department at Washington, 1863-64. 

H.—Statement. Plats made in office, 1863-64. 

I.—Statement. Examinations and reports made to the department for patent 
of all subdivisional surveys heretofore pre-empted, or selected, under act of 
Congress in relation thereto. 

K.—Statement showing the number and present condition of surveys of private 
land claims, under instructions from this office, during 1863-64. 

L.—List of lands surveyed in California and Nevada Territory during 1863-’64. 

M.—Estimate for surveying service in California and Nevada Territory for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. . 

In addition to the office work as set forth in the foregoing statements, the ¢ 
employés have been engaged in the following duties, viz: 

1. Copying the correspondence of this office. 

2. Making out contracts in triplicate. 
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3. Making out instructions for surveys of private land claims in duplicate. 

4, Examination of field-notes of public surveys returned by deputies. 

5. Examination of field-notes and tablings of surveys of private land‘elaims 
returned by deputies. 

6. Examination of location of surveys of private land claims. 

7. Making sketches to accompany contracts of public surveys and private 
land claims. 

8. Keeping in order the records of plats and field-notes of public andprivate 
surveys. | 

9. Keeping in order the Spanish and Mexican archives and records of the 
late board of land commissioners. 

10. Making out quarterly accounts and certificates to vouchers. 

11. Making out accounts and bonds of deputy surveyors for surveys executed. 

12. Posting the books of accounts and records appertaining to the business 
of the office. 

13. Exhibiting the archives, land commission papers, records, and plats to 
parties interested and making the necessary explanations. 

14. Making out in quadruplicate the annual synopsis and report, with ac- 
companying statements. 

So much has been said, in previous annual reports, respecting the inadequacy 
of means to carry out with proportionate despatch the surveys required by the 
increasing population of this surveying district, that I find but little to add to 
the expression of the previous views in regard to the same. 

The surveys of the public lands have been restricted in proportion as the 
appropriation therefor is small, saving and excepting those cases wherein the 
amount of expenses has been deposited for that purpose by the interested par- 
ties, of which due notice has heretofore been given to your office. | . 

The principal portion of the surveys of public lands during the past year in 
California and Nevada Territory, under the corresponding appropriation, agree- 
ably to the expressed wishes of the department, are such as are shown to have 
been executed in the vicinity of the proposed line of the Pacific railroad, the 
sum total of which is exhibited in the accompanying document marked L; and 
it is proposed to continue the same kind of work by contracts under the present 
year’s appropriation. 

In respect to the connexions of this class of surveys, this office feels at 
present greatly embarrassed, from the fact that the survey of the lites of con- 
nexion of those distant tracts with the established lines of public surveys in 
California has been rejected* in the account rendered of the deputy surveyor 
who performed the work—an embarrassment which can only be removed by 
specific instructions as to the manner in which the department intends to prose- 
cute the contemplated work respecting those isolated fertile tracts or valleys 
which are, or may hereafter become, the seats of flourishing fixed communities. 
The most remote of the surveys thus made is that of Deputy E. H. Dyer, em- 
bracing part of township 33 north, range 34 east, Mount Diablo meridian, in 
Nevada Territory, in the neighborhood of which there are supposed to be lands 
susceptible of cultivation, which cannot fail to invite prompt immigration. 

In the prosecution of such remote surveys, it is desirable to know, before en- 
tering into any contracts for the same, how it is intended that the relative posi- 
tion of the lands thus surveyed shall be established, and exhibited on the general 





*The rejected deputy surveyor’s account referred to by the surveyor general was for 115 
miles of zigzag or traverse line, not marked in the field, amounting to $1,725, which there 
is no authority of law for paying. 

No authority rests with the department, under existing laws, to change the present mode or 
continuous rectangular surveying. This matter was made the subject of a communication 
to the Committee on Public Lands of the House of Representatives, at the last session, in 
response to the call of said committee. 
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map of the State or adjoining Territory, a point which it is hoped will be early 
decided by the department. 

Should some discretionary power be conferred on this office in the selection of 
those lands which should thus be first surveyed, it is thought that such a measure 
would operate to the advantage of those who may select in preference any of 
the said tracts, and of which this office may have early notice. In contracts 
for such description of surveys, it is often difficult to precisely specify before- 
hand the township in which the land may lie—this can only be determined by 
the surveyor on the spot; hence another reason for that discretionary power in 


the substitution or change of one tract out of the contract for one embraced . 


therein. 

The deputy surveyors, in the course of their work, have had to encounter 
difficulties of such magnitude that few, if any of them, are now able to under- 
take that class of public work under the present circumstances. While the 
renumeration for their labors is allowed to them in currency, which is here de- 
preciated to so low a rate, their obligations to their assistants, and the other 
needful expenses for such expeditions, sometimes difficult and remote, are always 
required to be paid by them in specie. This is not all: the payments for the 
work that has been done under the deposit system, now arising toa considerable 
amount, have not even yet been satisfied,* although it is so long since that sys- 
tem went into operation, both with regard to public surveys and surveys of pri- 
vate land claims, the said amount remaining on deposit for the benefit of no one, 
while the deputies who have performed the work are constantly harassed by 
the demands of those that claim to have helped them in carrying it on. 

The office employés, too, who have no other means of support than their pay, 
have greatly suffered in this region, where the currency is so much depreciated ; 
- but as the department is by this time aware of these facts, I will offer no further 
comments on the subject. 

The arrangement made with the State surveyor general of California with 
reference to swamp and overflowed land selections made by the State, where 
the lines of segregation have not been previously established, and the mode of 
proving the character of such tracts of land by affidavits of disinterested per- 
sons, it is confidently hoped, will prove acceptable to the department. 

There are vast tracts of timbered land in this State and adjoining Territory 
of Nevada, which could be advantageously sold for the benefit of the govern- 
ment, but before this could be conveniently done some measurement and de- 
scription thereof should be obtained. Some of these tracts may be too far remote 
from any of the public lines of surveys to form connexions therewith, but as itis be- 
lieved that your office will have discretionary power in regard to a different mode 
of surveying lands, similarly located, at remote distances from the said public lines, 
I would recommend that the same discretionary power be exercised by your 
office over such timbered lands. 

The surveys of private land claims during the year have been restricted to 
those tracts, the claimants of which have made the necessary deposits of the 
amounts to cover the surveying expenses thereof. Most of the surveys of these 
claims have had to be submitted to the district courts of the United States for 
their final action thereon, and there are various cases of that class now pending 
before said courts. 

Many more tracts of the description above mentioned might have been sur- 
veyed, but the unwillingness or inability of the claimants thereof to incur the 
expense have prevented the execution of a great deal of this class of work. 


** The delay in the payment of the accounts under the deposit system, to which the sur- 
veyor general refers, is not chargeable to this officer. These accounts were long since te- 
ported to the First Comptroller of the Treasury for paymént, some of them as long as a year 
ago; the responsibility for their non-payment rests elsewhere, a fact of which the surveyor 
general was duly apprised. 
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If not incompatible with the views of the department, I would earnestly 

recommend the extension of various township lines over some of the most 

H important mineral regions, in order to have a better idea of the true posi- 

tion and topographical character of tracts so rich in mineral wealth, a cor- 

rect knowledge of which cannot fail to prove highly interesting to the goy- 

ernment in particular, and with a view to future legislation, as well as to the 
mining interest in general. 

Not having received the lithographed maps which are usually forwarded by 
your department to this office, for the purpose of inscribing thereon the lines of 
surveys executed during the year, and thus exhibiting a complete view of all 
the work done inthe State and adjoining Territory of Nevada, I regret I cannot. 
annex it hereto; nor is there time suflicient to complete a map of the whole ~ 
to accompany this report; but as soon as the said lithograph is received, it shall 
be promptly filled with the year’s work, and be forwarded to your department. 

Having ascertained that the legislatures of California and Nevada ‘Territory 

_ had respectively authorized the survey of the eastern boundary of the State, and 
that the proper officers had actually measured and established a considerable 
portion of the said boundary, application was made to the governors of the said 
State and Territory for a report respecting the extent of the said boundary, so far 
as it had been run. In reply, they have kindly offered to furnish this office 
with copies of the field-notes and map, as soon as they can be prepared. . | 

In connexion with the operations of this office, I would recommend that the 
said work be adopted, if acceptable to the department, for the reason that fur- 
ther appropriations by the United States for a new survey of the same would 
not be required ; and the determination of other points might be established on 
an agreed line, which would become useful in the prosecution of future surveys. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
L. UPSON, 
United States Surveyor General. 
Hon. J. M. Epmunps, 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 
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(F.) 


Statement of field-notes of public surveys sent to Washington from the surveyor 
general’s office, California, during the year ending June 30, 1864. 


MOUNT DIABLO MERIDIAN. 























Deputy. | When sent. Character of work. Remarks. 
VD aa Noy. 13, 1863 ..| Township 17 north, range 19 east... Subdivision work. 
dD Yee pea yam joke 19 ---| Township and subdivision work. 
: DOs2 classe dogsses 20 ‘* ...| Subdivision work. 
DOL AO: aes: dos... 19 ‘* ...| Township and subdivision work. 
NW Yet er ke eee 0 ton =< 20 ** ...| Subdivision work. 
SD Oe er rarer doth HO > S522) PL rAverse; 
Do. + AS eo G04: 22 2050 oa Do. 
Traverse for extending 4th stand- 
| ard; extending 4th standard 
north; extending 5th standard 
north. 
Ephraim Dyer...... March 2, 1864..) Township 20 north, range 14 east...| Township and subdivision work, 
Dovss-2l. s. Osea te 1 ae ee Do. do. do. 
Worsenelss ows doe: 22 1a ue Do. do do 
WO radar titans dO2b oar. 16 | Do do do 
DOs sa52es ooee ow ee: LA ee: Do do ko 
Don sa 222 ae: i a LSiieaoes Do do do 
DOS Saceenases Goskaas LGW i Do do do 
DOfsesee tenes Ci le) UW fg Sn 85 3 Do do do 
1D foyee FLA ee eit do-b.% As Do do do 
DOR eee ese ca (a Aare Say Do. do do 
Domes 23 rer “ile Shenae i Yas es Do. do. do 
Dosen oss cs. dO tes. 17 ‘* ...} Section lines, offset. 
BO Se ea (6 Kot ye 17 ‘* ...| Township and section lines, offset. 
DOP ee on saisets eee 17 ‘* ...| Section lines, offset. 
HO0eees2b02- oes COvero se 16 ‘* ...; Township and section lines, offset. 
AO ed oer G0: be tae Do. do. do. 
Wo seei 2 cee doje 14 ‘* _..| Township and meander lines. 
i hie y COL. e 15 ‘* ...| Section lines, offset. 
Dove seco nae COUP oe 13 ‘* ...| Township, subdivision, & mean- 
der lines. 
Woste2Uno oc does: ae 15 ‘* ...! Subdivision work. 
MEE yOr so. 2s... March 15, 1864. Township 3 north, range 3 west .. separa subdivision, & mean- 
der lines. 
orseat es Ci kee ian 4. ** __.| Township and subdivision lines, 
Dos snes ast d0r2 =n: Pia Nek 3 Do. do. do. 
Dossay : eens WO 4 ores Sie ot -8 Do. do. do. 
1B Cy Se yege Re Sale cS Coy ene rN bl the Do. do. do. 
Ephraim Dyer...... March 15, 1864. | Township ; north, range 3 west - -| Township and subdivision work, 
and resurvey of boundary of 
private grant. 
Geo. H. Thompson..| April 12, 1864..| Township 2 south, range 6 west. .| Township, subdivision, & mean- 
der lines. 
Do....14 north, range 3 east...| Do. do. 4 do. 
Extend’ g 7th standard line north. 
i (G0) April 15, 1864..| Township 28 north, range 32 east. - a Township and subdivision work. 
Dols eB ie as: 5 (UE hava, 33 ‘* ...) Township work. 
Gents eos dovscc: 32. ‘* ...| Township and subdivision work. 
DO eos: Gorges 55 We 0) 0) a) 
Dou pees0ee ss. doss.2 ga.“ Do do do 
UA Fey) US apeseeg ri ne ae i Do do do 
Dore 3l ess. Octane Oem ese Do do do 
iB Yar geyo tl Re ogee doras2: ms et ee Do do do 
Dore cue-eos: QOLse2. S28 ne Do do do 
IOs ete aa QO: daa BS ihe he Do do do 
Doe s25e3s- do ss58 34008 Do do do 
1D) One ot eee doOs4se. Be eS eee Do. do do 
Dole .08 nea. cs Cae ee 308 Do do do 
DO) Aetoodwe oy OO sas 3445 Do. do. do. 


| Traverse for extending the 6th 
standard line north; extend- 
ing 6th standard line. 


Geo. H. Thompson..| April 19, 1864..| Township 1 north, range 1 east. Township and subdivision lines. 





TR al Ore do Pe PEs 1 ...| Subdivision work. 
Din sos tose Oss. it fe Do. 
bi W Ye Pog ceeR I oe Oss 2 ‘ ___| Subdivision and meander lines. 
4D ee pe Pa eee Gossoes 5 ‘* ...| Traverse lines. 
Ephraim Dyer...... May 12, 1864 .. Township 28 north, range 14 east. -| Township work, 
Gi aati eee 6052253 15 y Do. 
Digs 20. a2 do... 12 ‘* ...| Township and subdivision work. 


Bey. eae Oe See 13 ‘* ...| Township lines. 
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E.—Statement of field-notes of public surveys, &c.—Continued. 














Deputy. When sent. Character of work. 
Ephraim Dyer....-- May 12, 1864 ..| Township 29 north, range 14 east... 
Dos eeu sere do ners ats Lobe 
Daze olson n dose ess Ay 
DOS. 20 os te dogese= Lome 
T. J. Dewoody ..... June 24, 1864 .. Township 3 north, range 2 east 
fee SRI oe Os. a 2 sei 
Dost so see: dO nna Ste Mae ees 
DO sn seats es does 2. - Aye 
(G.) 





Remarks. 


Township lines. 

Do. 
Township and subdivision work.. 
Section lines run as offsets, 
Subdivision lines. 


Do. 
Township and subdivision lines: 
resurveyed. 
Subdivision lines, includ’ g offsets. 





Statement of descriptive notes, decrees of court, &c., of private land claims, to 
accompany plats for patent, compiled for transmission to the department at 


Washington, during the year ending June 30, 1864. 





Nature of work. 


Descriptive notes -.. 
PD BELOOS tier cles x <tc, 
Descriptive notes -.. 
CD YEO Ro12)- pag pe 


IWECreese ears - 22.2 
Descriptive notes - -- 
MUBELCCE eats cc ao cs ci 
Descriptive notes --- 


WIGCTOER Ps sek a tees se 
Descriptive notes .-- 
PD CETEOR . aaete Scie oe 


DWEGTEES Soe seks 
Descriptive notes - -. 
WV ECTRCES Moe. ee se 
Descriptive notes... 
WAGreEGsieae so 
Descriptive notes - -- 
WIECTGER Stee sce. 


Descriptive notes .-. 


IVECTGCRiee facies <te' a 
Descriptive notes -.- 


LEO STENT ae. Stes Se Aaya RF ER Se | Tay # a eR hen 


bel lua rOletbals soe 
BOREL SCH Mails te dt ctloid ent a ak do's odin ce eons See 


Descriptive notes -.- 


Decrees 
Descriptive notes ... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Name of claims. 


ee ee a 


Rio de los Americanos 
PRESTON Mee errr ec rc i, alte ate 2 lek oe A areata Seren ree na Se en irene var NR he Ae 


Rinconada del Arroyo de San 
Francisquito. 


| 





Mesa. 


cus West. 





To whom confirmed. 


ee a ey 
a a ed 


A. M. Chabolla et al., 
heirs of A. Chabolla. 


Widow & heirs of Mar- 


Joseph L. Folsom... 








ai) tH 
s/s 
b | & 
A= [ey = 
= E 2 When sent. 
| 
cae es 
mH ° ° 
O;}m | & 
1} 1 |.--.} Sept.2) 1863% 
«Ade leaete i 
--:) 2 | 2) Soap Weve 2 sets 
mE tyes 1 
oeop: DL) La seo ye Deer ebeies 
1 | L|..../ Reb. 22.1864" 
1 |....| March 1, 1864. 
Bee Seat eels 
---| 2 Tc.) MarchaGaieoes 
1{ 1 |....| March 28, 1864: 
---| 1] 1 |....) Mareh 29) 1864; 
e-e| 2 |) QD See Ape te teas 
.--| 1| 1)....| April so"igees 
1|/ 1j|....| June 22, 1864, 
SS aias| ware tal eerie 
lj 1 j....) Jaly 4 eo 


.| July 4, 1864, 
.| July 4, 1864. 
| July 4, 1864. 
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(M.) | a 


Estimate for the surveying service in the district of California and Nevada for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 


For sufveying extension of standard parallels and township exte- 


TIGA ante als rried elt oe ci ek tdieade here ae Jolene eee $20,000 00 
For surveying into subdivisions the publ lands in said district. 80,000 00 — 
For rent of pace. stationery, instruments, and other incidental ex- 

penses, including wages of messenger... ~~... ..l. 0. sie 31s sibel 6,000 00 
For compensation of surveyor general and the clerks in his office. 14, 000 00 

Pptalsc bouche oLuw ee vss seu neler 120, 000 00 
H. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Eugene City, August 24, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith the usual annual report and ac- 
companying statement, to wit: 

A.—Statement showing the condition of surveying contracts not closed 
Sonim 31, 1863. i 

B.—Statement showing the condition of surveying contracts entered into since — 
August 31, 1863. 

G.—Statement of original plats of exterior and subdivisional lines of townships, 
ore tranemitted to the general and local land offices since August 31, 1863. 

D.—Statement showing the number of township maps of claim surveys made 
and transmitted to the general and local land offices since August 31, 1863. 

E.—Statement showing the field-notes of contracts and special instructions of 
claim surveys, copied and transmitted to the General Land Office since August 
31, 1863. 

F'.—Statement of the expenditure of appropriation for the extension of the 
public surveys during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. 

G.—Statement of the expenditure of appropriation for the salary of sure 
general and clerks in his office, for the year ending June 30. 1864. 

H—Statement of the expenditure of appropriation for rent, fuel, hookal 
stationery, messengers, &c., for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. 

I.—Estimate of surveying and office expenses for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1866. 

J—A diagram of Oregon, showing the townships in which claim surveys 
have been adjusted and approved, since August 31, 1863; and the surveys now 
under contract. 

The operations of the office during the past year, aside from keeping up the 
current work of the office, have been directed to the completion of the back 
work ; the making of transcript records of donation claim surveys, and maps, 
which have been accumulating since August 21, 185%. This work has been 
completed, with the exception of a very few claims which remain unfinished on 
account of conflicts of boundary. 





FIELD-WORK 


The operations in the field are progressing butslowly, owing to several causes, 
prominent among which is the uncertain value of legal tender treasury notes, 
as compared with gold and silver, which is still the standard on this coast. 

The settlers along Smith river, which empties into the Umpqua near its 
mouth, as well as the settlers on the Coquille river, have earnestly peti- 
























» of (nee ae pees A} 
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tioned this office for the extension of the public surveys. I have endeavored for 
the last two years to contract the work in those regions, but have failed to obtain 
a competent deputy to undertake the work. The settlers near the military post 
at Walla-Walla are also anxious to have the surveys extended in their midst, 
but no report has yet been made to this office of the survey of the north boundary 
of the State in that region by Daniel Majors, deputy, under the employ of the 
General Land Office. 
_ Mauch solicitude is felt by the two deputies, Messrs. Thompson and Odell, 
now in the field, on account of the prevailing Indian difficulties in the vicinity 
of their surveys. Mr. Thompson, however, has obtained an escort of soldiers 
to accompany him over a portion of his work, as he informs me by letter under 
‘date of the 16th instant. 
__ I find it necessary, on account of the heavy expenses incurred in obtaining 
outfits, and the time spent in getting into the field by the deputies, ag well as 
other embarrassments, to give large contracts in order to give inducements to 
eputies to undertake the work at all, and there are but three of them who 
are competent surveyors who are willing to undertake any work until there-is a 
change for the better. 
- The demand for surveys to meet the wants of the extending settlements 
ast of the Cascade mountains, from the northern to the southern boundary of 
e State, still continues to increase faster than the surveys progress. 
An appropriation of land for the construction of a military road from Eugene 
ity to the Owyhee country, across the Cascades, by the way of the middle fork 
of the Willamette river and Diamond Peak, was made by Congress to the State 
f Oregon during the late session of that body. ‘The appropriation included a 
body of Jand six miles wide in alternate sections designated by oddnumbers. A 
Jcompany has been organized for the construction of the road under the laws of 
ithe State, and a portion of the road has been surveyed. The time fixed by the 
pill for the construction of the road is five years from its passage. ‘These 
lands will be appropriated by the State to this company, to aid in the construc- 
‘tion of the work, at the next session of the legislature, commencing in next 
‘month. It is desirable that these lands should be surveyed at as early a date 
las possible, so as to be made available for the purpose for which they were 
| appropriated. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
B. J. PENGRA, 
Surveyor General of Oregon. 
Hon. J. M. Epmunps, 
Commissioner of General Land Office. 
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(D.) 







ent showing the number of township maps of claim surveys made and 
transmitted to the general and local land offices since August 31, 1863. 





























Lae] ~ ~ 
P re SMe 
® - 3 omg 
Ba | ee | ae 
Description. Be fg & te te Remark 
p aa | 86 | 8 o emarks, 
LT Ry ee Bees 
: faces Car & 
° oS i=) ° 
ze |e |a | a 
1 north, range 3 west....| 46 | - 1 2 
6 north, range 2 west..-. Ly 1 1 2 | There are now only four 
6 north, range 10 west..-. Gun, il 1 2 maps of claim surveys 
7 north, range 9 west... 4 1 I 2 yet unapproved; these 
7 north, range 10 west....; 14 1 : 2 are awaiting the deci 
S8north,range 4 west.... 6 1 1 2 sion of conflict cases. 
8 north, range 8 west.... 1 1 1 2 
8 north, range 9 west.... 9 1 1 2 
8 north, range 10 west....) 15 1 1 2 
2 north, range 10 east .... 1 1 1 2 
2 north, range 11 east .... 2 | 1 1 2 
3 north, range 10 east --.. 4 | 1 if 2 
3 north, range 11 east .... I 1 1 2 
3 north, range 12 east .... 2 1 1 2 
1 south, range 10 west.... 8 1 1 2 
2 south, range 3west....| 23 1 1 2 
4 south, range 2 west....| © 65 1 ap ee 1 
5 south, range 4 west....; 32 1 1 2 
6 south, range 3west....| 33 1 1 2 
6 south, range 7 west....| 21 1 if 2 
7 south,range 4 west....) 25 I 1 2 
7 south, range 5 west...-| 40 l 1 2 
7 south, range 6 west....| 18 bE ata | 2 
13 south, range 2 west....; 15 1 1 2 
15 south,range 2west....; 12 1 1 2 
Bee ve 3 south, range 4 east -...| 28 1 i 2 
‘Sa 7 south, range least ....; 24 t 1 2 
Be” 9 south, range least ....| 30 1 | 1 2 
hy 8 tae Se 486 28 27 59 
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(E.) 


Statement showing the field-notes of “contracts and special instructions” of claim 
surveys copied and sent to the General Land Office since August 31, 1863. 


























| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





oO 
Contractor’s name. = 
5 
Hee KENNEY... oe ek oe 59 
PVE LT LEX se Bonn se ee be 63 
Burnett & Bowman ...-..-.--- . 64 
OL ee rts Sect cde na: a aoe 66 
SET VY CIC Looe y ate. = ante 67 
3 etek ea a 68 
Pee UAW e oe cc c's necln eee se 73 
OE) GLC Ys, ee a ge Oar 
Pere MeIEINOLG LS aoe x orc si an dated ee 
Berets HOMIPSOM <i. ass - <= | 81 
MEOW BLL MS. fad cscs el he 82 
Dennis Hawthorne........--.- | 83 
Pieter WOT PSOD -\ - oo a ynn's ve 84 
Pea SL TUE ew ee oe eee | 85 
MA UyNOthy tee es Pegs et | 36 
MT Heth tere Le ads 87 
ROEM ATOTOOM . woe Sa na &9 
Pee OMIPSON  c'. 4 Ltt 3 Ua 91 
See rele bi Rs Sse Lee 94 
MOPAR EVV ES CGM Ele a's io oe ate = ‘ne es 95 
MAC ISMECL cic oso wink oe ces a 96 
| 
Total number of contracts, 38. 


Amount unexpended of last year’s appropriation. .... 


Claims, 1,119. 


(F.) 


Statement of the expenditure of appropriation for the extension of the public 
surveys during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. 


APPROPRIATION. 


Amount of appropriation for fiscal year ending June 30, 


LA cose i hata e! 3 4 arava ead gl gees a fanaa EGR eee 


David P. Thompson, contract 103... 


Thompson J. Chaplin, contract 104 


RuPP sd ne ae Satara la ree 


LIABILITIES INCURRED. 
Gomory VW. Davenport, contract L029 yw seuss on ee 








Amount of appropriation unexpended..............0. 000: 





2,566 19 


s L 

Contractor’s name. 5 & 

e | & 

&) — 
| Charles Handley...-.2-....) 97 ) 
Samuel D. Snowden .....--- 98 46 

Alonzo Leland. ...2272 5 see 100 41 
J. A. Burnett)... 22 eee 108 6 
H. J..C. Averill 3 ee eee 104 22 
Daniel Murphey ...2 22222355 105 13 
Lie F. Cartes.5 2. [See 106 7 
A. Ke Buttolph 22322 107 3 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 

L. F. Cartes... 0200 2 Geet 3 
P.. W. Crawford - 222 Ale eee 1 
D. 8S. Herron?..2 222. . 3 1 
G. H: Belden: : 2023.) eee vs 1 
| RV. Short. ic. 5 Sse 2 
C. W. Burrage 22.2) 322 ee 1 
i M1O:-C. Murphy? os 2 2) eee 1 
L.A. Davis ..).- 20 7.1 24 
David Stump .<: 322. 2 oy) oa ee 8 


$13,997 8 


11,431 00 


M . ~~. ad Taae Ce ew '* ) Tits. te 
ALAN CAI AL cal ae A Me ald de 

P i ¥ * - nie 

a. : 

| Ne 
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d (G.) 
fatement of the expenditure of appropriation for the salary of surveyor gen- 
-—s eral and clerks in his office for the year ending June 30, 1864. 
we xi) } . 
Ba | | APPROPRIATION. 
Amount unexpended of last year’s appropriation. .... $1,150 74 
Baeiation approved February 25, 1863.........% 5, 500 00 
A Benes apportioned by Commissioner, (see letter May 
6, 1863)... 02. c cece e eee eee eee cee eee 1,400 00 
a ee eee 
‘ : _ LIABILITIES INCURRED 
RE 1863... ee, ac dean Sept 2 ya 8p 
tte Ne aL stk im Bee <a AE otc > 1,975 00 
Nin sete wie alah lab. «le abe is As 0 = + O8e 0) wane 1,955 44 
' Secon quarter, 1864..... Peat aie sity Wen aR Moi eae we aren 1,777 18 
a ——_—— 7,423 49 
Amount of appropriation unexpended......... pak iratesice thy. 627 25 
(H.) 


| Statement of the expenditure of appropriation for rent, fuel, books, stationery, 
kaa messenger, etc., for fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 








Amount unexpended of last year’s appropriation... .... $339 06 

Bi Appropriation approved February 25, 1863........... 2,000 00 
ee ——— $2,339 06 

oe ie LIABILITIES INCURRED. 

GDh ro ois ays ok Sek sec ole bitin e vende we 319 90 

OS ECDES SS 510 a 256 74 

TE 908 oo vi coe y Lidin siete ew eler pene des 374 25 

MIMATICrIS64, 22. eee Dee 255 00 
aa: 1,205 89 
Amount of appropriation unexpended.................. 1, L337 





ee (I.) 

Estimate of surveying and office expenses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
By 1866. 

fs For compensation of surveyor general and regular clerks 
z ok aa bam a deblola kommt devon $7, 500 

For office rent, fucl, incidental expenses, and messenger. 2, 000 . 

_ For transcribing field-notes to be sent to General Gand 

a pe a TE i are er cr hare 2, 400 





ae aT Lea 0 
Bor sui 80 miles guide meridian at $13 per mile.. 1, 040 
vor surveying 50 miles standard parallel at $13 per mile 650 
Mor surveying 3,000 miles exterior and subdivisions at 
he Se SS A i 24, 000 
\ 25,690 00 


————— 





eRe 37,590 00 


—— 
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SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICH, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, October 10, 1864. 


Sir: Inaccordance with your instructions, I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing report of the progress of the public surveys in this district since the date 
of my last annual report, and the general amount of office-work performed during 
the same period, together with the several statements, estimates, &c., in triplicate, 
usually accompanying the same, marked from A to G inclusive. 

The field-work undertaken at the date of my last annual report embraced in 
the contracts with Messrs. Wright & Banker, Messrs. Johnson & Thornton, and 
Rufus Cook, has since been completed, the notes examined and approved, the 
original plats constructed and copied, with transcripts of field-notes transmitted 
to the general and local land offices, with the exceptions of three townships, 
included in the contract with Mr. Cook, the survey of which, for reasons assigned 
in my letter to the department of the 28th of April last, has been relinquished. 

A large amount of valuable pine land is embraced within the limits of these 
surveys, conveniently located on streams tributary to the Mississippi river, suf- 
ficiently large to float the timber to market. 

This region is represented as almost valueless, except for its timber, and the 
difficulties and cost of prosecuting the surveys much greater than was anticipated, 
and it was by the strictest economy and the most energetic prosecution of the 
work that the deputies were enabled to complete their surveys without loss, even 
at the advanced rates allowed them specially for this work. 

As soon as possible after the receipt of your instructions of the 29th of June 
last, directing the survey of the Sioux reservation lying on the Minnesota river, 
payment to be made out of the fund arising from the sale of lands therein, I 
_ contracted with Messrs. Davis and Webb for the subdivision of a portion of the 
same. 

The prospect at that time of a draft in the State, and apprehensions still ex- 
isting that there might be danger from small roving bands of Indians, caused 
- considerable difficulty and delay in getting men to go into the field. 

Soon after the contractors commenced their surveys some disturbance from 
Indians occurred in the vicinity of their operations, and it was deemed advisa- 
ble to retire from the work, which they did for a short time, but subsequently 
returned, and have since, under the protection of a guard furnished by the mili- 
tary authorities of the district, prosecuted the work without interference. My 
last accounts from them report the work progressing rapidly, with a prospect 
of the completion of their contract before the close of the season, and I have 
instructed them to continue the subdivision of adjoining towns on the reserva- 
tion as long as the season will allow. 

Apprehensions of interference from Indians have prevented me from putting 
the balance of the reservation under contract, and the same feeling of insecurity 
would probably prevent the prosecution of the public surveys in this part of the 
State during the next season. For this reason I have not asked an appropria- 
tion for that purpose, which would otherwise be demanded. 

But one contract, estimated at two thousand dollars, has been entered into 
for the surveys under the appropriation for carrying on the field-work in this 
district during the present fiscal year. I have been unable thus far to contract 
with deputies in the State, who are acquainted with the character of the work, 
for surveys in the pine regions, at the rates fixed in your annual instructions. 
I am, however, in correspondence with surveyors in Dubuque, with whom I 
expect to be able to contract for carrying on the surveys early in the spring. 
The season is now so far advanced that nothing can be done this fall. 
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As before stated, I have given one contract under the present appropriation 


a ° . *. * . 
for running exterior lines in the northeastern part of the State. 


The reason for diverting a portion of the fund from the survey of land valua- 


ble for pine timber, for which purpose mainly the appropriation was asked, was 


to bring into market a tract of country containing rich deposits of iron. 
Referring to my advanced estimates of the appropriation required for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1866, in which an appropriation of $20,000 is asked 


_ for, exclusively for carrying forward the survey of pine land, I would say that 


1 regard this class of lands as the most important and valuable in the State— 
certainly more sought for than any other; and I deem it of paramount import- 
ance that the lines of the public surveys should be extended over such lands, 
and the same brought into market as rapidly as may be. I would reiterate the 
considerations heretofore presented, which, in my judgment, sustain the views 
here taken. 

I beg leave to amend my advance estimates of July 30, by adding thereto 
the sum of $6,000 for the subdivisions of eight townships within the limits of 
which rich iron deposits have been discovered, and for the subdivision of six 
townships which will probably come within the limits of the grant of land for 
arailroad from St. Paul to Lake Superior, the location of the line of which 
road is now far advanced, and the coustruction of a portion of which has been 
commenced. ‘This will enable the company to make their selections and open 
the land to settlement, in anticipation of the early completion of the road. 

‘The care and preservation of the timber on the public lands within the limits 
of the State has occupied, to sume extent, the time and attention of the office. 

With but few exceptions, the parties who trespassed on the public lands in 
the lumbering season of 1862-’63 have made settlement therefor on the terms 
and conditions prescribed by the department. Early last spring I caused a 
thorough examination of the operations of parties cutting timber adjoining or 
near government land, and I find that depredations have been committed to a 
comparatively small extent. 

I find that most of the cases have occurred through mistake or ignorance of 
the exact location of the lines of the public surveys. ‘he settlement of these 
cases has been delayed, owing to the fact that for the last two seasons the low 
stage of water has prevented lumbermen generally from getting their logs to 
market; consequently they have been unable to pay stumpage and expenses 
imposed by the government, and I have not deemed it expedient to seize the 
logs until driven to market. A strict application of the present system of deal- 
ing with trespassers on the public lands will, 1 think, soon put a stop to this 
unlawful practice. 

Under your instructions of June 23, 1862, the selection of the swamp and 
overflowed land inuring to the State of Minnesota under the act of September 
28, 1850, extended to Minnesota by the act of March 12, 1860, has been com- 
pleted, as stated in my last report, not including the lands surveyed since the 
date of your instructions. The remaining corrected lists showing the amount 
unsold have since been completed and transmitted to the department, and to 
the registers of the local land offices, with the proper instructions, with the ex- 
ception of the list of lands embraced in the northwestern district, which has not 
been corrected by the register, for the reason that a portion of the plats and 
tract-books were destroyed by the Indians, and have not yet, or not until re- 
cently, been replaced. | 

The total number of acres selected is 1,306,953, and the estimated amount 
not sold or otherwise disposed of at the time the swamp lands were ordered 
withdrawn from market is 727,000 acres. 

I am unable to give you the exact amount of the unsold lands included in these 
selections until the corrected list is received from the northwestern district. 
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The selection of the swamp lands embraced in the surveys made since 1862 
will shortly be commenced. 

The following is a summary of the general amount of office business per- 
formed since the date of my last annual report: 

The original notes of 2,155 miles of subdivisional surveys, including 319 
miles of meanders, have been examined and platted, and the contents of the 
fractional lots calculated and placed on the original maps and copies. The. 
original notes of 306 miles of standard and township lines have been examined, 
the notes of the same transcribed and diagrams made and transmitted to the 
department. Thirty township plats have been constructed from the original 
notes, and copies of the same transmitted to the General Land Office and local 
land offices. Copies of 25 township plats have also been made and transmitted 
to the district land office at St. Cloud, to replace those destroyed by the Indians 
in the northwestern district. | 3 

There have been transcribed from the. original field-notes, for preservation at 
the department and for record for this office, 2,250 pages, the same compared, 
paged, and indexed with diagram and title-page to each township. 

There have been prepared from the original field-notes, and carefully com- 
pared with the same, 80 township descriptive notes, showing the establishment 
of the exterior and interior corner boundaries, and description of the soil, tim- 
ber, &c., on the section and township lines. The completion of the swamp 
land lists for transmission to the General Land Office and district land offices, 
and the business arising from trespasses upon the public lands, has occupied 
considerable time. In addition to the foregoing, the usual amount of miscella- 
neous office business, not admitting of a detailed statement, has been performed. 

The several statements, estimates, and maps accompanying this report are 
as follows : 


A.—Amount, character, locality, and present condition of surveys in the field. 
B.—Original Commissioner’s and registers’ plats made and copied, with date of 
transmission. 
C.—Estimate of appropriation for surveys for fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 
D.—Estimate of appropriation for salaries of surveyor general and clerks for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 
K.—Abstract account of the incidental expenses of the office for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1864. 
¥'.—Sketch of public surveys. 
G.—Statement showing the number of townships surveyed, and acres of land 
therein. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. D. WASHBURN, 


Surveyor General. 


J. M. Epmunps, Egq., 
Commissioner General Land Office, Washington, D.C. 
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(C.) 


Estimate of appropriation required for continuing the public surveys in Min- 
nesota for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 


_ For survey of Jands in the northern part of the State, reported as 


valuable for their pine timber, and including both subdivisional 


SETI ING | SUTVEY Ba... oe wes bs eae Gok win es alee ed $20, 000 
For the subdivision of eight townships in the northeastern part of 
the State, reported to contain rich deposits of iron. ...........6. 3, 500 
For the subdivision of six townships within the limits of the grant of 
Jand for a railroad from St. Paul to Superior.................. 2, 500 
For the incidental expenses of the surveyor general’s office, in- 
emaine tent, messenger, stationery, &c.. 0... 2. eee ee sees = 2, 000 
28, 000 


W. D. WASHBURN, 
Surveyor General. 
SuRVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
St. Paul, October 10, 1864. 


(D.) 


Estimate of the appropriation required for the salaries of the surveyor gen: 
eral of Minnesota and the regular clerks in his office for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1866. 





SE MEPUTVCYOr PCNETAl 6.5 cc et ese ae eee redone $2, 000 
IEC IIGLICION Cs 55 she Sa aincs wc eee ve aipe age em fs sien bee 1, 500 
Sueemiery OL principal draughtsman............6c.c00 sence s ime 1, 500 
Summemsary OL aesistant draughtsman...... 22.6... eee ee eee bea 1, 200 
IEE ORSCHI DING CET 8S has hace peat e ee 0 ae aide oe oie 1, 200 
Sm eteanecribine® ClETK 2S td caine cen plea dda 1, 100 

8, 300 








W. D. WASHBURN, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
St. Paul, October 10, 1864. 


(E. ) 


Abstract statement of the incidental expenses of the surveyor general’s office 
_ from October 1, 1863, to September 30, 1864. 


mueamarter ending December 31, 1863........ 005 cceeececleaee $321 33 
Seeever ending-March 31,' 1864. 22.0.6... see bee peels 237 15 
Sumeeuereer etiding June 30, 1864, 2.0.20... 60 ee eee tee eee 277 65 
meeauarter ending September 30, 1864........5. 0.60 cece eee oe 334 55 

1,170 68 


ee 


W. D. WASHBURN, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEY OR’S GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
St. Paul, October 10, 1864. 
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(G.) 


Statement of townships surveyed from the 1st day of July, 1863, to the 30th 
day of June, 1864. 








Noy i41, townebipel oo, range 31.4.2 0 26% gee 24, 340.67 acres. 
eowmetiap Los, Tange 32).:::)) +0)» haes THe MRS 22, 061.52 acres. | 
p, townshipyl33, range 83060} .disn tee ede aap 22, 774.32 acres. 
Atownship. 133, range 34.2 wis ew wler 6 Cue ap ielgeelen 23, 604.85 acres. 

5) sownship (133 ¢ range 3b... /Ma- Real. hi. cielo Beer 23, 593.79 acres. 
Gaownslip 134, Tange.33.. 722s 00 ha eee 22, 432.00 acres. 
maowngship134, range 34... t... soca Oe. ae haa 22,924.00 acres. 
Btownship 135; xange'34< 0: Ve ae 22, 872.75 acres. 
Ogownship 135) range, 27 to sk. (etwas omens 9, 872.79 acres. 
2O;township 436, range 25 «ib. . ena Peaeiete qed 11, 806.23 acres. 
Tp township. 136, range 27, <1 ivs cities ors Heels eget 18, 933.67 acres. 
12; township 137, range 25°...) 2 sical eee te 21, 767.34 acres. 
Pe MONE PS rang es2GA.. 2... 2. os WL. ce ere 21, ‘727.02 acres, a 
Ato wnehip 1S7, ranee 27 62 wie. ciate nie Ie 18, 080.75 acres. 
io; township 137, range 28.2... 2. 220i. eee 14, 030.10 acres. 
elo, Lownship 138, range 25. o>. cael nets hae 22, 092.59 acres. 
Be Lomnship. 138, TANe 261 ao. 2 om tee nie a ee 19, 432.46 acres. 
aed wnship) 138,,range OY os is Se ere 20, 691.76 acres. 
fo ownship 138, range. 28 bc eek kl ee 22, 468.98 acres. 
Pomuommehin 139, range 26 oo ae ka 22, 515.06 acres. 
Rao w ship 139 TANS 2G.) cia sterol aiete aoe ree 19, 492.98 acres. 
Ea wmownebin, 139) range .27 20 is. . 2). es hoe cere 22,715.28 acres. 
Pomownehip 139;\ranpe 2805502 ee ewer e ee 22, 630.28 acres. 
Pe mownehip }43, range 19.06. 00 eer iene 23, 104.96 acres. 
posowisnip.. 43; range e042. lee eee. ee eee 22, 673 68 acres. 
pemtowusnip (43, Trance DPii oo. See oe ee ee 22, 030.58 acres. 
SU Oemanit 43, Trance 29. br so. ec 2 oceans 22, 670.06 acres. 
po, oo whenip. 44, ranee 19. Pe ou 2a ee ee 22, 850.18 acres. 
Bo oo wnenie ba, cane 20.2 0 ule Sota et elate 22, 323.47 acres. 
30, township 44, range 21........ Sage of aac See 22, 992.69 acres. 
gab previously, reported 28 2, n ice Lk ee «Sete me erene 20,404, 087.40 acres. 
‘otal acres Surveyed. jc amennuienes eiteeennate 21,035, 594.01 acres. 











W. D. WASHBURN, 
Surveyor General. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
St. Paul, October 10, 1864. 
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SURVEYOR GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Olympia, W. T., August 15, 1864. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the progress of the 
public surveys in this surveying district, and the general amount of office busi- 
ness performed since the date of my last annual report, and transmit herewith, 
in duplicate, the usual statements required by your instructions to accompany 


the same. : 
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hi having received your annual instructions, and having no knowledge of 
lation that may have been had, or of the action of the Land Departments 
upon the suggestions made in my last annual report, I have nothing to report in 
a lition to what will be found in the following papers, viz: 
Fe ur: —Condition of contracts that were not closed at the date of my last annual 
repor ee Pett 4 ‘ 
—Original maps made, and copies Verameanited to the General Land Office 
and district land offices since the last annual report. : 
i ‘C—Number of original township claim maps made and copies transmitted 
t the General Land Office and district land offices during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1864. 
De—List of lands surveyed in Washington Territory since June 30, 1863, and 
up to June 30, 1864. 
“E.—Estimate of expenses incidental to the survey of the public jaf de in 
- Washington Territory for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 
_F.—Map of Washington Territory, showing the condition of both field and 
_ office i affecting the surveys thereof. 
Y ANSON G. HENRY, 
Surveyor General, W. T. 
“Hon. J. M. Epmvnps, 
Commissioner General Land Office. 
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Statement showing the condition of contracts which were not closed at the date 
of the last annual report. 


va 


) 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


(A.) 





Contract. 


Name of deputy. 


No. Date. 





69 | Sept. 15, 1862. 


71 | Feb. 26, 1863. 


72) May 5, 1863. 


73 | June 20, 1863. 


74 |. June 25, 1863. 


75 | June 25, 1863. 


* Apr. 4, 1863. | 'T. EF. Berry 


* May 4, 1863. 
*June 20, 1863. 
*Feb. 26, 1863. 





J. P. Stewart 


E. Richardson .... 


D. G. Majors 


E. Richardson .... 


George House, jr. -| 


Francis Henry...- 


George W. Sloan . 
George W. Sloan . 


Work embraced in contract. 


Subdivision of township 20 
north, range 4 east. 


Subdivision of township 22 
north, range 4 east. 

Subdivision of fractional town- 
ship 6 north, ranges 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, and 37 east. 

Exterior township 9 north, 
ranges 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30 
east, and township 10 north, 
ranges 27, 28, 29, and 30 east, 
and subdivision townships 9 
and 10 north, range 27 east, 
and township 9 north, range 
26 east. 


Subdivision township 11 north, 
ranges 40, 41, and 42 east, and 
township 12 north, ranges 39, 
40, 41, 42, and 43 east. 


Offset 2d standard parallel 
through ranges 39, 40, 41, and 
| 42 east; and 3d standard 
parallel through ranges 41, 42, 
|; and 43east; and exteriors of 

| township 10 north, ranges 39, 

| 40, 41, and 42 east; and town- 

ship 11 north, ranges 39, 40, 

41, and 42 east; and town- 

ship 12 north, ranges 39, 40, 

41, 42, and 43 east; and gsub- 

divisions of townships 9 and 

|} lOnorth, range 28 east. 

Two reservations for military 
purposes near Walla-Walla, 
Wis de 

Port Townsend and Penn’s 
Cove military reservation. 

| Town site at Port Angelos ..... 


| South boundary township 22 
north, range 4 east. 








Remarks. 


Abandoned on account of an er- 


ror having been discovered in 
the running of the exteriors. 
Closed. Plats, &e., transmitted 
to General Land Office. 
Deputy now in the field. Time 
extended to June 30, 1864. 


Exterior townships 9 north, 
ranges 27, 28, 29, and 30 east; 
townships 10 north, ranges 27, 
28, 29, and 30 east; the subdi- 
visions of townships 9 and 10 
north, range 27 east; and town- 
ship 9 north, 26 east, closed. 
Plats, &c., transmitted to the 
General Land Office. Balance 
of contract abandoned by mu- 
tual consent. 

Subdivision township 12 north, 
ranges 39, 40, 41, and 42 east, 
closed, and plats, &¢., trans- 
mitted to General Land Office. 
Balance of contract completed, 
and field-notes now being ex- 
amined. 

2d and 3d standard parallels, 
and the exterior township 10 
north, ranges 39 and 40 east; 
and townships 11 north, ranges 
39, 40, 41, and 42 east; and 
township 12 north, ranges 39, 
40, 41, 42, and 43 east; and 
the subdivisions of townships 
9 and 10 north, range 28 east, 
closed, and plats, &c., trans- 
mitted to General Land Office. 
Balance of contract abandoned 
by mutual consent. 

Completed. Plats, &ce., trans- 
mitted to General Land Office. 


Completed. Plats, &e., trans- 
mitted to General Land Office. 
Completed. Plats, &e., trans- 
mitted to General Land Office. 
Completed. Plats, &c., trans- 
mitted to General Land Office. 





* Under instructions from the surveyor general. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


ANSON G. HENRY, 
Surveyor General of Washington Territory. 


Olympia, Washington Territory, August, 1864. 
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(B.)—Statement of original plats made and copies transmitted to the General 
Land Office and the district land offices since the date of last annual report. 





Number of copies. 














3 
o 
& 
i) ; 
Description of plats. ! 3/3 When transmitted. 
a 
ie a: 
Stee te 
ee ea 
el eo ta lis 
J O;o/A|A 
oweemireNone. north, range 4 enst.... 2. 56 jo). cones scent cece nee Li 2} 1p) 3) July 1) 1863, 
Sem meend military KOserye. sso - scien ive see ee eee ee cee eee 1/ 1} 1] 3] August 10, 1863. 
SEE MPM@ MALLORY RESATVO. 2. 502-0 ~ oo we eiec snes aden d eblebe es seess 1), clajeein) pss CAneusta0n 1863: 
IEEE TOW 2) SILC a5 ow ci cn 0 a die nibidlein veel Haste eee sce sedeer- 1} 1/].-...| 2 | September 6, 1863. 
BPO Heh Os ate ia CAA Oe i ARS 7 ei a Bir ee ea oe A 1 | 1/}.-..| 2] November 12, 1863.- 
Exterior townships Nos. 9 and 10 north, range 27 east; townships 9 

and 10 north, range 28 east; townships 9 and 10 north, range 29 

east; townships 9 and 10 north, range 30 east........-.......--..... 1 1 j.-..| 2 | November 30, 1863.. 
Timber and meadow reserves for military near Walla-Walla.-...--. 1{ 1] 1] 3] November 17, 1863.. 
MowmsnipeNo, oO north) range 27 east - 2.52 esijn ne eece eee cede eee ct 1|{ 1] 1) 3 | December 18, 1863. 
wewnenip No. 10 north, range 27 cast ........-.-.2-. 252-522 eae eee 1; 1j 1) 3 {| December 18, 1863.. 

_ Exterior townships No. 12 north, ranges 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43 east; 

township No, 11 north, ranges 39, 40, 41, and 42 east; and town- 

Saip-Nonsumorth;ranges 39 and 40 east..... 2.02.22. 250--- ete ees 1/ 11]....| 2 | December 25, 1863. 
MomisnipnNo. to nortn,, range 39 east... ....2--- vee -cssneceesescca- 1} 1| 1):3 | January 7, 1864. 
Township No. 12 north, range 40 east..........-......--2-.0-..-0--- 1} 1] 1) 3} January 7, 1864. 
eam ueny NOske north, range 41 east... sete nce ccle oosesbe ease ees Ly lj ol) 3.) January 7, 18643 
Mownship, No, 12 north, range 42 east....-..2 220... 525 60s. ee eee ee. 1; 1] 1{ 3}| January 7, 1864. 








| (C.)—A list of original township claim maps made, and copies transmitted to 
the General Land Office and district land offices, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1864. 





NUMBER OF COPIES. 





























ae 
5 
Description of plats. a) | e When transmitted.. 
q 5) 
Ss | 
Pe 
Oo) oe cewat anaes 
Township No, 2 north,range 1 east..-.--- 1 1 1 | 2 | September 16, 1863 
Township No. 22 north, range 4 east...-.- 1 1 | 1 | 3 | September 30, 1863 
Township No. 3north,range 1 east..-.--. 1 1 |}:.1 | 3 {| September 30, 1863 
Township No. 5north, range 1 east....-- 1 tipireat 3 | September 30, 1863 
Township No. 9 north, range 2 west .-.-.- 1 I 1 3 | September 30, 1863 
Township No. 2north, range 1 west ---.- 1 1 1 3. | November 2, 1863 
Township No. 3north,range 1 west -.-.. 1 Dry ee 3 | November 2, 1863. 
Township No. 5north, range 1 west ---..- 1 pia) 3 | January 21,1864 
; Township No. 2north,range 7 east.--.-- iN 1 1 3 | January 23, 1864 
M Township No. 11 north, range 2 west --.-. 1 | | 1 3 | January 26, 1864 
i Township No. 12 north, range 2 west ....-. 1 i 1 tis January 26,1864 , 
Township No. 18 north, range 2 west -.--- 1 1 I 3 | February 29, 1864 
Township No. 19 north, range 2 west -..-.- 1 Wy ees 3 | February 29,1864 
Township No. 9 north, range 11 west ..--. Pk Same 1 3 | April 26, 1864 
Township No. 10 north, range ll west.....| 1 1 oe a 3 | May 31,1864. . 
| 
{ 





ANSON G. HENRY, 
Surveyor General, Washington Territory. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Olympia, Washington Territory August 15, 1864. 
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List of lands surveyed in Washington Territory : 


| No. of townships, 


IOP WWE 


&c., surveyed. 


to 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 


(D.) 





Description. 





Township 22 north, range 4 east.....-.. 
Township 9 north, range 27 east.....-.. 
Township 10 north, range 27 east....--. 
Townsbip 12 north, range 39 east....--- 
Township 12 north, range 40 east....--- 
Township 12 north, range 41 east....--- 
Township 12 north, range 42 east..-.--- 
Meadow reservation for military pur- 
poses, township 8, 35 east..-...--..--- 
Timberreservation for military purposes 
in townships 7, 36, and 37 east..-.--.. 
Navy and military reservation in town- 
ships:30 and 31, 6 west .¢.2.--2-s245-% 

















June 30, 1864. 
3 Fa 
ca 2 
ey +3 
2 A 
f= iS) 

Py (@ 
Acres. Acres. 
27, 160,'67"| 2035 
DR OOS OM ea aeeee 
BAUS OOs 04 5| we eee 
23, (UBS0 Oot omer sees 
93" 065, 907s5 soe 
OS 087. OM teas bile 
23 OSS A wee ae. 
154, 589. 88 | 1, 211.35 











t wn 1 
ee ea 
Lol pt a) Oo 
Z | = a¢ 
aw a ee) 
q 2 x'S 
° o os 
bs ot 
Ks “a eB a 
Sok E 
A = < i 
Acres | Acres, | Acres, Acres, 
aS 18. 13 | 18, 390. 15 
ot aie Sele Jeon eeefeeeeree. 22,790. 16 
ep el 22, 365. 54 
beech aby. IS Ree ne 
a tie Mee ae 
adie en RS PINE be 
ve FER Bis = 23, 087. 18 
637. 52 | Bee eS as 637. 52 
640,00 | 2 640. 00 
322. 04 | eee 322. 04 
1, 599, 56 |... | 18. 13 |157, 418. 92 


—___ kre ee 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFIC 


Olympia, Washington 


* Area not given. 


ANSON G. HENRY, 


Surveyor General of Washington Territory. 


E, 
Territory, August 15, 1864. 


(B.) 


Listimate of expenses incident to the survey of the public lands in the Territory 
of Washingion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866. 


Porsalary of surveyor generals 0 .\. chee es . $2,500 00 
fenmealary o1 chief clerks cis 'sis Jew Misys he ee eee cee </Gea . . »Lpe00508 
Motealary of draughtsman’... cx 4 «steamer ae Saeki ee «aye ee 1,500 00 
Fersalary of assistant draughtsman... 2.72.00. 22. 222. «eae ee 1,500 00 
Morcalary ot one clerk st. 20k. 400) ste. Se ee 1,300 00. 
For rent of office, wages of messenger, purchase and repairs of in-» 

struments, fuel, books, stationery, and other incidental expenses. 2,000 00 
For 300 miles of base, meridian, and parallel lines, one-half at $12 

per mile, and one-half at $20 per mile, making an average of $16 

CEILS ATMS iE Re Re Cae tles He icuh Saath Yat oN ie ara ... 7, 4, SU 
For 2,400 miles township and subdivisional lines, one-half at $8 

per mile, and one-half at $12 per mile, making an average of $10 

Peeptat lee to. on Sten ree Pe aN D AIS Teli Mee so 24,000 00 


ANSON G. HENRY, 


SuRVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Olympia, W. T., August 15, 1864. 


SEP OE ed, 
——s 


Surveyor General, W. T. 





39, 400 00. 
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No. 14. 


Statement showing the names of Pueblos reported as existing in New Mexico 


and Arizona, but which have not been confirmed. 
IN NEW MEXICO. 


Laguna, in Valencia county, forty- five miles west of Albuquerque, on the’ 
San José river. 

Zuiii, in Valencia county, on Zuii river. 

Santa Ana, in Santa Ana county, near the Rio Grande. 


IN ARIZONA. 


San Xavier, on Rio Santa Cruz, nine miles south of Tucson, a Papago pu- 
eblo and old Jesuit mission. 

Sacaton, Hueso Parrado, Agua Raiz, Cerrito Arenal, Cachanilla, Horoniguero, 
Casa Blanca, Cerro Chiquito and Llano, on the Gila river. These are Pima 
and Maricopa Indian reservations—the first two pueblos inhabited by Maricopa 
Indians, and all the others by the Pimas. 

Oriava, Shomonpavi, Jano, Chicomovi, Opijiqui, Moshanganabi, and Shapan- 
lobi. These are Moqui Indian pueblos, situated on the tops of high rocks or 
hills. 

Cumaro, Tecolote, Charco, Piriqua, Ocaboa,.Cojate, Coca, Santa Rosa, Gas 
huavi, and Llano—Papago pueblos. The Papagos inhabit the country between 
Tucson and the Colorado of the west, and between the Gila and the interna- 
tional boundary line, and are similar ia nearly all respects to the Pimas. 


101 








REPO EY 


COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN. AFFAIRS, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, November 15, 1864. 


Sir: In submitting my fourth annual report, I deem it proper, before pro- 
ceeding to make a particular statement in regard to each of the superintenden- 
cies and independent agencies from which reports have been received, to make 
some suggestions of a general nature as to the policy heretofore pursued towards 
the Indians, and to call your attention to some subjects which do not especially 
relate to the superintendencies and agencies. 

A requirement of the Indian service, which, on account of our rapidly extend- 
ing settlements, and the consequent organization of new Territories and admis- 
sion of new States, is becoming daily of more pressing importance, and requiring 
at our hands immediate consideration and appropriate legislative and executive 
action, is the setting apart of portions of the public domain to be held exclu- 
sively for the use of the Indians. That the Indians have a usufruct right, or right 
of occupancy, in all that part of the national territory wherein the same has not 
been extinguished, is a principle which has been established by the highest judicial 
tribunals of our land, and has been recognized from the earliest period of our 
national existence. Notwithstanding, however, the authoritative and imposing 
sanction which has been extended to this right, it is found that, as our settle- 
ments advance, the Indians, through the instrumentality of treaty negotiations, 
by military force or by stress of circumstances which they are powerless to 


resist, are compelled to retire before them. 


From a glance at the history of our relations with the Indians, it will appear 
that we have been governed by the course of events, rather than by the adop- 
tion of a well-settled policy. The early settlers of the country everywhere met 
with a kind reception from the Indians, but as the settlements increased in 
numbers and extended their borders, it soon became manifest to the Indians that 
their hunting-grounds were being invaded and their limits gradually restricted. 
Their feelings of hospitality were in time changed to sentiments of bitterest 
hostility, and that dark page of our national history, containing a recital of our 
numerous Indian wars, and the peculiarly bloody and barbarous scenes attending 
them, has been the result. As our borders have been extended, and civilization 
With its attendant blessings has taken possession of the once unbroken wilder- 
ness-home of the Indians, treaties have been negotiated with them from time to 
time, and uniformly, and in almost innumerable instances, they have been recog- 
nized as a separate and distinct people, possessing in a restricted sense the pecu- 
liarities and characteristics of distinct nations. ‘These treaties, with but few 
exceptions, have defined by natural metes and bounds the portion of the public 
domain which, from the time of their negotiation, were, by their terms, to 
be regarded as the separate and exclusive homes of the respective tribes with 
which they were negotiated; and it would form a not uninstructive subject of 
inquiry to investigate and define the various portions of the States, now exclu- 
sively occupied by our own people, which at times have been set apart under 
the sanction of solemn treaties for the exclusive use of the Indians; and if in 
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connexion with this inquiry the actual causes which have led to the removal of 
the different tribes from the districts thus formally dedicated to their use were 
investigated, it is greatly to be feared that, in a majority of instances, the result 
would not be ‘highly creditable to our national reputation for honor and integrity 
in the strict observance of the nation’s plighted faith. Be this as it may, it was 
perhaps inevitable, owing to the peculiar character of the Indians, that they 
should retire as their country became occupied by the whites. ‘Thus far they 
seers to form an exception among all people whose territories have been over- 
run and wrested from them by a foreign race; for while it has been found in all 
other instances that a people thus situated have gradually assimilated and be- 


come incorporated with, and, as it were, absorbed by the superior nation, the - 


Indians still adhere to their tribal organizations, and pertinaciously maintain 
their existence as distinct political communities. In this connexion the remarks 
upon this subject of the able and distinguished jurist, late Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, in delivering the opinion of the court in the case of Johnson and Graham’s 
- lessee versus William McIntosh, (5 Condensed Reports, p. 515,) are peculiarly 
apposite. Said he: “Although we do not mean to engage in the defence of 
those principles which Europeans have applied to Indian titles, they may, we 
think, find some excuse, if not justification, in the character and habits of the 
people whose rights have been wrested from them. 

— «The title by conquest is acquired and maintained by force. ‘The conqueror 
prescribes its limits. Humanity, however, acting upon public opinion, has 
established as a general rule that the conquered shall not be wantonly oppressed, 
and that their condition shall remain as eligible as is compatible with the objects of 
the conquest. Most usually, they are incorporated with the victorious nation, 
and become subjects or citizens of the government with which they are con- 
nected. ‘he new and old members of the society mingle with each other; the 
distinction between them is gradually lost, and they make one people. Where 
this incorporation is practicable, humanity demands, and a wise policy requires, 
that the rights of the conquered to property should remain unimpaired, that the 
new subjects should be governed as equitably as the old, and that confidence in 
their security should gradually banish the painful sense of being separated from 
their ancient connexions, and united by force to strangers. 

«When the conquest is complete, and the conquered inhabitants can be bleuded 
with the conquerors, or safely governed as a distinct people, public opinion, 
which not even the conqueror can disregard, imposes these restraints upon him, 
and he cannot neglect them without injury to his fame and hazard to his power. 

“ But the tribes of Indians inhabiting the country were fierce savages, whose 
occupation was war, and whose subsistence was drawn chiefly from the forests. 
To leave them in the possession of their country was to leave the country a wil- 
derness ; to govern them as a distinct people was impossible, because they were 
as brave and high-spirited as they were fierce, and were ready to repel by arms 
every attack on their independence. 

“What was the inevitable consequence of this state of things? The Euro- 
peans were under the necessity either of abandoning the country, and relin- 
quishing their pompous claims to it, or of enforcing those claims by the sword, 
and by the adoption of principles adapted to the condition of a people with whom 
it was impossible to mix, and who could not be governed as a distinct society, 
or of remaining in their neighborhood and exposing themselves and their fami- 
lies to the perpetual hazard of being massacred. 

“ Frequent and bloody wars, in which the whites were not always the aggres-: 


sors, unavoidably ensued. European policy, numbers, and skill prevailed. As 


the white population advanced, that of the Indians necessarily receded. The 
country in the immediate neighborhood of agriculturists became unfit for them. 
The game fled into thicker and more unbroken forests, and the Indians followed. 
The soil to which the crown originally claimed title, being no longer inhabited 
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by its ancient inhabitants, was parcelled out according to the will of the sov- 


ereign power, and taken possession of by persons who claimed immediately from 
the crown, or mediately through its grantees or deputies. 
“The law which regulates, or ought. to regulate, in general, the relations be- 


‘ tween the conqueror and the conquered was incapable of application to a people 


under such circumstances. ‘The resort to some new and different rule, better 
adapted to the actual state of things, was unavoidable. Every rule which can 
be su&gested will be found to be attended with great difficulty.” 


The difficulty here suggested, of defining a line of policy in all respects 
adapted to the relations between the two races, has not as yet been surmounted. 
It is, however, I think, clearly deducible from the foregoing statements, fully 
corroborated by our past history, that the white and the red man cannot occupy 
territory in common, and it follows that a policy which shall be adequate, 
and adapted to the requirements of the case, must provide for each race a sepa- 
rate abiding-place. It was this necessity, I doubt not, which originated the 
comparatively modera system of Indian reservations; and this system, so far 
as it goes, can but be regarded as a step in the right direction. It is, however, 
subject to very grave objections, arising chiefly from the fact that, as our settle- 
ments are pushed forward, the numerous small reserves are surrounded by 
whites, with whom the Indians are thus brought into almost immediate contact, 
and this is almost invariably disastrous to the Indians, since it is found that 
they much more readily adopt the vices of our civilization than its virtues and 
advantages. It is obvious that this close contact of the two races cannot be 
wholly obviated, since they must necessarily occupy contiguous portions of the 
same territory; but, in my judgment, the evils consequent upon the necessity 
of the case may be mitigated to such an extent as to be hardly appreciable 


‘when compared with their present magnitude. In my last annual report the 


plan of concentrating the Indians was suggested. ‘Time has only served to 
strengthen my convictions that this is the only method by which the great de- 
fects incident to our present policy may be amended. ‘There should be no 
delay in setting apart, by suitable legislation, portions of the public domain for 
the exclusive use of the Indians. ‘The tracts to be thus set apart should be 
limited to the least possible number. It is believed that the number need not 
exceed five, and that it may be confined to three. These Indian territories 
should be selected with especial reference to their adaptation to the peculiar 
wants and requirements of the Indians, and protected by the most stringent 
legislation against encroachment by the whites. LHven if fully matured, which 
is far from being the case, the full details of the proposition here submitted 
would be inappropriate to a report like the present; but I apprehend that the 
subject, in all its bearings, whether it be considered as a measure of justice and 
humanity to the Indians, in its economical aspects, or as a measure designed to 
reclaim a barbarous and heathen race, whose destiny is intimately dependent 
upon the policy we may pursue, will, in the light of past experience, commend 
itself to the favorable consideration of all who earnestly seek a satisfactory 
solution of that most difficult of all political problems, viz: Indian civilization. 

The policy of negotiating treaties with Indian tribes has recently attracted a 
large share of public attention, and it may not, therefore, be considered inap- 
propriate to again allude to the subject. ‘he singular pertinacity with which 
the Indians, as a race, maintain their tribal organizations has already been 
remarked, and their aversion to a union with our own people, as evidenced by 
their entire history during the period that has elapsed since the discovery of the 
western continent, has also been noted. Indeed, it seems to have been taken 
for granted by all who have engaged in the discussion of this question, that 
they are to be regarded and treated as a separate and distinct people ; and this 
being the case, it follows that, whatever may be the policy adopted, they cannot 
be permitted to roam at will throughout those portions of the country which are 
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occupied by our own people. It is, then, a necessity that there should be a 
common understanding between the two races as to the extent and boundaries 
of the districts to be inhabited by the Indians, the laws by which they are to 


be governed, and the reciprocal duties and obligations resting upon each race, 


whether regarded as individuals or distinct communities. 

There are two methods by which this mutual understanding may be had. 
First, by availing ourselves of our overwhelming numerical, physical, and 
intellectual superiority, we may set apart a country for the use of the In- 
dians, prescribe the laws by which they shall be governed, and the rules to 
be observed in the intercourse of the two races, and compel a conformity on 
the part of the Indians; or, secondly, we may, as has been the almost uni- 
versal practice of the government, after resorting to military force only so far 
as may be necessary in order to induce the Indians to consent to negotiate, 
bring about this understanding through the instrumentality of treaties to which 
they are parties, and as such have yielded their assent. Fortunately the im- 
mense disparity in the relative power and resources of the two races enables us 
to pursue either of these methods, and it is therefore incumbent upon us to 
adopt that course which, judged by past experience, is best calculated to pro- 
duce the desired results, viz: the security of our frontier settlements, and the 
ultimate reclamation and civilization, and consequently the permanent welfare, 
- of the Indians. By the one course, it is contemplated that the independence of 
the Indians shall be entirely ignored, and that they shall be reduced to abso- 
lute subjection ; by the other, that they shall not be altogether deprived of their 
sense of nationality and independence as a people. By the one course, the 
most savage and vindictive traits of their national character will be fostered 
and perpetuated; by the other, they will be gradually led to a more hopeful 
view of their situation, and to regard us as friends, seeking their elevation as a 
race. By the one course, they will ever regard us as merciless despots and 
tyrants, who have deprived them of their homes and liberties; by the other, 
while they are effectually taught their utter inability to cope with us as bellig- 
erents, they will gradually learn to appreciate the advantages of civilization 
and its attendant blessings. ‘To my mind, the advantages of the latter over the 
former policy seem so apparent that I can hardly realize that the former is 
seriously advocated. So faras I have observed, the arguments of the advocates 
of a military government for the Indians are mainly based upon economical 
grounds rather than upon its humanitarian aspects. I feel perfectly confident 
that, upon any fair investigation and comparison, it will be found that, even in 
this view, the advantages of the latter over the former policy are immensely in 
favor of the system which contemplates the adjustment of our relations with 
the Indians by means of treaties. The Indians of New Mexico, with but 
trifling exceptions, have been managed by the former policy; those of the In- 
dian territory by the latter; and these two districts of the country, it seems 
to me, afford a fair practical test of each line of policy. In New Mexico, from 
the time of its acquisition, and for a long period anterior thereto, military 
operations have been almost continuous; while in the Indian country, from the 
time of its occupation by the Indians down to the breaking out of the great 
rebeliion, it was seldom necessary to invoke the aid of the military, and during 
all that time not a dozen complaints were ever made, from any quarter, by 
reason of depredations committed by the Indians against the whites. I have 
heretofore so frequently and fully presented my views upon this subject, that I 
will not now further extend these remarks than to simply express my firm con- 
viction that no better system for the management of the Indians, and the rela- 
tiops which must necessarily exist between them and our own people, can be 
devised than that which has heretofore prevailed to so large an extent, and 
which contemplates the fixing of the rights, duties, and obligations of each race 
towards the other through the instrumentality of treaties. 
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Inasmuch as our best hopes of the welfare of the Indian tribes depend upon 
the influence which we can exert upon the rising generation, the question of 
their education becomes a very important one, and the experience of many 
years has furnished an ample test of the different methods of education as ap- 
plied to the youth of both sexes. Ihave had occasion to urge the establish- 
ment and liberal support of manual labor schools in all cases where practicablg, 
as distinguished from the ordinary day schools. Our reports this year from the 
various agencies fully confirm my opinion on this subject as heretofore ex- 
pressed. ‘The attendance upon the day schools is generally irregular, and the 
pupils are so frequently kept away by their parents, sometimes fora long period of 
time, as to lose the little knowledge that they have gained in the elementary 
branches of education, while no influence has been exerted upon them to make 
them appreciate the dignity and real independence of labor. On the contrary, 
the children, male and female, who are taken to the boarding schools, and re- 
side there permanently, properly fed and clothed, taught at regulated hours to 
read and write and to understand such of the simple branches of education as 
are necessary for their condition in life, and at other hours to labor in the gar- 
den and fields, or, as to the girls, in the various branches of household duties, 
are found to make real and valuable progress. Regarding these schools, then, 
under proper conduct, as the main hope for permanent good to the Indians, I 
can but repeat my former recommendations that a liberal policy be pursued by 
Congress in regard to appropriations for their support, wherever the opportunity 
is presented for establishing them on a safe and permanent basis. 

The other suggestions I desire to submit are, first, as to the necessity of an 
appropriation of funds, in addition to the appropriations usually made, to be 
used in cases of emergency; and second, the necessity of an increase in the 
clerical force employed in this bureau. 

In the course of our military operations against the Indians, it is oftentimes 
the case that many hundreds of Indians are taken captives or otherwise assem- 
bled at military posts established upon the remote frontier, where no adequate 
provision has been,made for furnishing’ them with the ordinary necessaries of 
life. ‘The accompanying papers, relating to the California and New Mexico 
superintendencies, will illustrate this subject, and show the embarrassments to 
which not only this department, but also the military authorities are subjected. 
It is likewise not unfrequently the case that the crops planted by or for In- 
dians upon their reserves, and the esculent roots upon which they so largely 
rely, are cut off by drought, or fail from other causes; and when, in connexion 
with this misfortune, the Indians are unsuccessful in their hunts, the utmost 
suffering necessarily ensues, unless provision is made by this department to 
supply their wants. Annuity goods, en route forthe Indians, are sometimes lost by 
the burning or sinking of steamers upon the western rivers. Whenany of these cir- 
cumstances occur, provision must be made to supply the wants of the Indians, or 
they must be left to suffer. As the necessity has not been anticipated, there is, 
of course, no appropriation applicable to the emergency, and whatever may be 
done must be upon the faith that Congress will thereafter appropriate the 
amount necessary to pay for the needed supplies, which in the mean time, must 
be bought upon credit and from parties who are not only willing to wait for the 
action of Congress, but are also willing to take upon themselves the risk that 
no action will be had. Of course supplies cannot be bought upon these. terms 
upon as favorable rates as would be the case if the government was prepared to 
make immediate payment; and it would therefore frequently relieve this de- 
partment from great embarrassments, and at the same time be more economical, 
if a fund were appropriated for these purposes, to be used only in cases of 
urgent necessity, and at the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, with the 
approval of the President; and in case of the expenditure of the whole, or any 
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part thereof, a report of such expenditure, with the necessity for the same, to 
be made to the next succeeding Congress. 

The necessity for an increase of the clerical force of this office has been for 
some time apparent. The regular force of the office consisis of sixteen clerks, 
appointed under various acts of Congress, passed in the years 1853, 1854, and 
1857, and seven extra clerks, paid from specific annual appropriations. An 
examination of the records of the office will show that since the year 1857 the 
amount of its business has very much more than doubled; and the result is, 
that the office is under a continual necessity of employing additional clerical 
assistance. It is therefore earnestly recommended that Congress be requested 
to authorize, by permanent legislation, the appointment of such number of 
clerks as will be adequate to the transaction of the current business of the office. 


WASHINGTON SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Superintendent Hale represents the affairs of the Indians lately under his 
charge as generally prosperous, and the people peaceably disposed towards each 
other and the whites. In the case of one small tribe, however, the Quillehutes, 
a white man had been killed by them, and the tribe had thus far refused to 
surrender the offender, and defied the power of the government, there being 
no sufficient military force at hand to compel submission. 

Definite action by government is called for to extinguish certain claims to 
lands upon Indian reservations, the holding of which by whites is a great 
obstacle to the improvement of the Indians. The superintendent especially 
refers to cases at the Port Madison and Chehalis reservations, both of which 
have been the subjects of reports to the department; and it is hoped that a 
satisfactory settlement of them both may be soon obtained. 

During the last summer Superintendent Hale visited the tribes in the north- 
eastern portion of the State, for whom the commanding officer at Fort Colville 
has thus far acted as Indian agent, ex officio, and embracing the following tribes, 
viz: the San Poielles, Okanagans, Lake Indians, Pend d’Oreilles, Coeur d’Alenes, 
Spokanes, and Colvilles. These tribes were found to be disposed to remain on 
friendly terms with the whites, and willing that they should travel through their 
country, but indisposed to any treaty, or cession of land. Many of them show 
a desire to cultivate their lands, and ask for aid in the form of seeds and tools. 
They number about 5,000 souls. ) 

' Agent Howe, at the Tulalip agency, has under his charge the following tribes, 
numbering 3,675 persons, viz: at the Tulalip reservation, the Snohomis, Sno 
Malmies, and Skwamish; at Port Madison, the Du Wamish; at Perry’s island, 
the Shagct and Sno Domish; at the Lummi reservation, the Lummis, Noot Sach, 
and Samish. The general condition of these Indians is good and decidedly 
promising, as will be seen by the special reports of the teachers and other em- 
ployés. ‘They have eighty-nine frame houses, 1,300 fruit trees set out, have 
raised over 15,000 bushels of vegetables and thirty tons of hay, and 80,000 feet 
of lumber have been sawed for and used by them. 

Agent Webster, in charge of the Makahs, at Neeah bay, numbering 654 souls, 
reports them in good condition, and their school-house—from the completion of 
which, and establishment of the school on a good foundation, much is expected— 
as nearly ready for occupation. There have been seventy-six scholars in at- 
tendance at the school during the year. The tribe owns property valued at 
$30,000. 

Agent Bancroft, of the Yakama agency, furnishes in his reports the most grati- 
fying evidence of the progress of the people of his charge towards civilization 
and Christianity, ascribed mainly to the successful working and influence of the 


manual labor school. Some 200 acres of land have been cultivated, producing ~ 


about 5,800 bushels of grain; and the scholars, besides making good progress 
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in education, have, in the hours devoted to labor, earned more than $2,000 
towards paying the expenses of the school and the agency. 

Agent Elder represents the four tribes under his charge—the Puyallups, 
Nisquallies, Squaxsins, and Chehalis—as prosperous, well satisfied, and peacea- 
ble, except in regard to the Squaxsins, who are located upon an island, on poor 
soil, and where they are exposed to bad influences from the whites. The 
agent recommends the sale of their reservation, and the removal of the tribe to 
the Puyallup reservation, which is ample in extent. It is worthy of notice 
that, during the past year, a case has occurred here in which a white man has 
been tried, convicted, and sentenced to long imprisonment for killing an In- 
dian, as great dissatisfaction has often been expressed (and is referred to in the 
report of Agent Howe this year) on account of the failure to punish well- 
established cases of outrage by whites upon the Indians, while the offences 
of the latter are followed with great severity. 

Much embarrassment has arisen in this superintendency, as well as the others 
upon the Pacific coast, as the result of the depreciation in the currency. 


OREGON. 


The progress made during the past year by the various Indian tribes of 
Oregon which have heretofore come within the control of the Indian department, 
in the knowledge of agriculture, in industry, and the disposition and ability to 
sustain themselves by the cultivation of the soil, has been gratifying indeed, as 
will be seen by examination of the annual report of Superintendent Huntington, 
and the documents accompanying it. Most of the friendly Indians have re- 
mained quietly upon their reservations, except when absent by permission of. 
the agent in charge, or aiding as scouts by arrangement with the military 


authorities engaged in hostilities with the southeastern bands of Oregon; and. 


a large number who had heretofore strayed away from their proper locations 
have been sought out and returned to their homes. 

The reports from the several agencies at the Umatilla, Warm Springs, Grande 
Ronde, and Siletz reservations, and the Alsea sub-agency, are very full in the 
detail of their operations. 

The first named of these, the Umatilla reservation, in the northeastern portion 
of the State, under the charge of Agent Barnhart, presents a very gratifying 
state of affairs among the confederated bands of Walla-Wallas, Cayuses, and 
Umatillas, there located, and numbering some seven hundred and twenty souls. 
There are also some three hundred Walla-Wallas nominally in charge of this 
agency, but who have never consented to remove to the reservation, preferring 
their roving life about the upper waters of the Columbia river. 'The estimated 
value of the property of the Indians upon the reservation is over $200,000, 
mostly consisting of some eight thousand horses and two thousand head of 
cattle. It is true that these large herds of stock are owned by some twenty- 
five or thirty of the Indians, thus leaving the remainder of the people compara- 
tively poor in marketable stock, but there have been fenced some fifteen hundred 
acres of good land, of which seven hundred and twenty-six acres have been 
cultivated by the Indians alone, and many of them have made such progress in 
agriculture that they need henceforward no assistance. The agent records with 
Satisfaction the fact that one Indian would have a surplus of $1,000 worth of 
produce for sale, and a dozen others from $200 to $500 worth beyond what is 
necessary for their own wants and those of their families. The agent recom- 


-mends the allotment of land in severalty for the use of these Indians, deeming 


them abundantly capable of managing for themselves, but thinks that the agency 
farm must necessarily be kept in operation for the support of the aged and 
decrepit who are unable to labor. 

Difficulty is apprehended in the future, indeed has already commenced, from 
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the increasing travel of whites through the reservation, its location being upon — 
the most direct road from southern Oregon to the gold fields of Idaho and | 
Montana. It would be a subject of much regret to be compelled to remove a 
people who now promise so well from a reservation to which they have become 
attached, and which they have, with their own industry, put under cultivation. 
In the course of the last summer’s hostilities against the Snake Indians, the 
Cayuses exhibited their friendship for the whites by furnishing a party of active 
and efficient scouts, who returned to their reservation proud of having served 
their “great white father.” 

Agent Logan, of the Warm Springs reservation, having under his charge the 
Indians known as the ‘“‘ Confederated bands of Middle Oregon,” reports that con- 
siderable excitement has existed during the spring and summer, arising from the 
attacks of bands of the Snake Indians, who carried off much stock from the 
reservation. ‘The confederated bands showed no reluctance to take up the ~ 
hatchet with the white troops sent out against the Snakes, and at one time raised 
a force of seventy warriors and sent them to join Captain Drew, in command of — 
the United States forces. All, however, were sent back except a few, who did 
good service as scouts. The confederated bands number one thousand and sixty- 
six souls. Although they have suffered considerably by the raids of the hostile — 
Indians, and their crops were much injured by grasshoppers and frost, yet they _ 
are represented to be in reasonable comfort. They have two thousand horses — 
and one hundred and sixty head of cattle, have three hundred and fifty acres of 
land under cultivation, exhibit evidence of improvement in the arts of agricul- 
ture, have quite a number of good frame-houses, and will have more whenever 
they can obtain lumber. An act was passed at the last session of Congress, 
providing for carrying into effect the recommendation made in my last annual 
report for effecting an arrangement with these Indians by which they should, upon 
the payment of «moderate sum in necessary agricultural implements or other 
useful articles, yield a right which they have to leave their reservation for the 
purpose of fishing. Upon the consummation of this arrangement, and the 
restriction of the Indians to the cultivation of the soil, their condition will be 
greatly improved. 

The reports from the Indians of the coast reservations are generally of a 
favorable character. At the Siletz agency Agent Simpson reports a steady 
improvement, the people remaining quietly upon their reservations and at work. 
The farming season had been rather unfavorable, but the crops were looking 
well. Some 1,200 acres had been planted, and many valuable improvements 
made by the Indians, who have over one hundred good log dwellings. A school 
had been in operation, in which fifteen boys had learned to read, but the teacher 
had resigned on account of the insufficiency of his salary. ‘The running of the 
mills had been much interfered with by low water. 

The Grande Ronde agency shows a much improved state of affairs, the Indians. 
who had left the reservation having been again brought together, and some six 
hundred acres of land put under cultivation by their labor. About three thou- 
sand six hundred acres of land were enclosed, and the affairs of the agency, 
under Agent Harvey, now have an encouraging aspect. ‘The saw-mill has been 
in good order and rendered good service, but the grist-mill needs considerable 
repairs. ‘Che manual labor school was producing good results. 

At the Alsea sub-agency Agent Collins has under his charge five hundred and 
thirty Indians of the Syouscous, Alseas, Coose, and Umpqua tribes, and reports 
favorably in regard to them; they had cultivated eighty-four acres of land. 

All of the agents concur in recommending that.allotments be made to the 
Indians of lands in sever alty, in order that they may individually see and enjoy 
the rewards of their own labor. They also concur in the opinion thatthe system 
of day schools is unfitted for the permanent benefit of the Indians; and that 
manual labor schools, where. the children can be kept permanently under the 
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control of the teachers, while they contribute by their labor to their own support, 
are doing good, and should alone be relied upon. Inregard to both of these points 
the opinion of Superintendent Huntington concurs with those of the several 
agents; but in regard to the subject first referred to, that of allotments of land, 
he recommends that such allotments be made, not in fee-simple, with the power 
of alienation by deed, but only for the wse of the Indian party and his heirs, and 
that the quantity allotted to each family be eighty acres. While the reports 
from all of the agencies concur in favoring this policy, there seems to exist a 
difference as to the state of preparation of the Indians for it; and, perhaps, good 
policy may require that the experiment should be tried upon that one of the 
reservations where there is the best prospect of success, which seems to be the 
Umatilla reservation. 7 

Some difficulty has occurred from the persistent determination of certain white 
parties to take possession of locations at the mouth of the Aquina river, in the 
coast reservation, for an oyster and fishing station, contrary to the positive orders 
of the agent in charge. One party, who had been forcibly removed by military 
aid, called in by Agent Simpson, brought suit against him for damages. Upon 
the representations of the superintendent of the importance of the case, the em- 
ployment of counsel ata reasonable rate was authorized to defend the agent. ‘The 
case has been continued over to the December term of the court, at which time 
it is understood that the rights of the United States, under the treaty made with 
the Indians in 1855, will be brought in question, and the superintendent has been 
furnished with the necessary evidence. 

In regard to the treaty of 1855, just referred to, I had occasion to remark at 
some length in my last annual report, and to urge that some action should be 
taken by government for the fulfilment of its stipulations, the Indians having 
faithfully complied with their part of the agreement. ‘They abandoned large 
tracts of land to the United States, now occupied by the whites, and promptly 
removed upon the reservation proposed for their residence, and have since con- 
tinued to reside upon it. Without repeating here the language of my previous 
report, I beg leave to refer you to its statement of the facts in the case, and to 
add that, in my judgment, some speedy action should be taken by the depart- 
ment under which these Indians may be led to respect the good faith of the 
government. If it is not deemed proper, by a formal ratification of the treaty 


of 1855, to concede the original right of the Indians to the soil, some other 


arrangement can be made which will be equally satisfactory to them; and your 
attention is especially invited to the remarks of Superintendent Huntington upon 
this subject. 

Early in the year 1864 Mr. Steele, then superintending agent of the northern 
district of California, apprehending hostilities from sundry bands of Indians, 
among whom were the Klamath Lake and Moadoc tribes, who occupy a district 
of country about equally divided between California and Oregon, took occasion 
to visit them and inviting their chiefs to a council, at which also appeared the 


chiefs of several tribes of California Indians. He succeeded in inducing them to 


abandon their hostile intentions, and to promise peace with each other and with the 
whites, which promise has been kept with almost entire faithfulness. I have 


included among the papers published with this report an interesting letter from 


Mr. Steele to Hon. Mr. Harding, senator from Oregon, furnishing valuable in- 
formation relative to the tribes who inhabit the region of country referred to. 

At the same time that Mr. Steele was thus occupied, a bill was pending in 
Congress making an appropriation of $20,000 to enable your department to con- 
summate treaties of friendship with the tribes referred to, as well as those of 
southeastern Oregon. Under date of June 22, after the passage of the act in 
question, the superintendents of Oregon and California (Mr. Austin Wiley having 


“succeeded Mr. Steele) were designated as commissioners to negotiate the desired 


treaties. Upon conference with Superintendent Wiley, Mr. Huntington found 
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that the latter would not be able to proceed with him to attend to the contem- — 
plated business, and accordingly went alone to Fort Klamath, where he found — 
the chiefs of the Klamaths and Moadoes friendly and expressing a willingness 


to go upon areservation. Their number is said to be some twelve or fifteen 
hundred. An arrangement was made by which a formal grand council was to 
be held October 8, 1864, at which, it is presumed, a treaty of friendship was 
made, though no official advices have been received. 


. The sum of $10,000, one-half of the appropriation made by Congress, was q 


placed at the disposal of Superintendent Huntington to enable him to carry out 
the design of the law. On receiving his reply to the office letter of June 22, 
1864, in which he shows clearly the impossibility of including in the same treaty 
the Klamath and Moadoc Indians, and the Snakes and others of southeastern 
Oregon, the further sum of $10,000, being the balance of the appropriation by 
Congress, was placed at his disposal, and he was authorized to use so much of it 
as should be necessary for the purpose of effecting a treaty of amity with the 
southeastern Indians. The military operations of the summer have resulted, it 
is understood, in such punishment of the hostile tribes that they will be willing 
to treat, and be induced to observe the terms of any treaty made with them. We 
may then hope to see the end of the long course of expensive hostilities with the 
Indians of southern Oregon, and to find the great highways of travel safe for 
those who frequent them; while the Indians themselves may be expected, under 
their new relations to the government, to participate in the great benefits to be 
derived from their being reclaimed from a wandering life and settled upon 
reservations, which have resulted so happily in the case of their brethren in the 
northern and western portions of the State. 


CALIFORNIA. 


In order to avoid numerous difficulties and much expense which have resulted 
in past years in the administration of Indian affairs in California, from the ex- 
istence of two superintending agencies, both having their headquarters at San 
Francisco, an act was passed at the last session of Congress, entitled ‘An act 
to provide for the better organization of Indian affairs in California.” This act 
provides for the establishment of one superintendency for the State. It also 
provides for reducing the number of reservations, so that there shall be not ex- 
ceeding four, and the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to purchase the 
improvements of such settlers as may be rightfully upon any of the reserva- 
tions ; a report of the appraisements of these improvements to be made to Con- 
gress, that appropriations may be made to pay for them. For each of the reser- 
vations finally established one agent is authorized to be appointed. ALI offices 
not authorized by this act are abolished. 

Under the provisions of this act Austin Wiley, esq., was appointed superin- 
tendent, filed his bond and oath of office May 26, 1864, and entered upon his 
duties. From the reports submitted by him, and accompanying this, it will be 
seen that much has already been done to bring the affairs relative to the In- 
dians of that State into a more satisfactory condition by the adoption of the policy 
recommended in my last annual report. | 

From Superintendent Wiley’s last communication, with which were forwarded 
sketches of the four existing reservations, it will be seen that the aggregate 
amount of land reserved is 31,761 acres, much the largest portion of which is in 
the Mendocino reservation, which is recommended to be abandoned. I do not 
include here the reservation provided for in the treaty with the Hoopa Valley 
Indians, though those Indians are named in the following enumeration. There 
were upon the reservations, at the date of Mr. Wiley’s last report, the following 
number of Indians, viz: Smith River, 745; Round Valley, 950; Mendocino, 
750; Tule River, 800; Hoopa Valley, 600; total, 3,845. Upon these reserva- 
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_ tions the crops of the last year had yielded about 3,800 bushels of grain, 350 
_ tons of hay, besides a large quantity of potatoes, peas, beans, &ec., and there 
_ were 800 head of horses and cattle and 400 hogs upon these lands. 

“Very soon after Superintendent Wiley entered upon his duties the Indians who 
still remained upon the abandoned reservation near Fort Tejon were removed to 
the Tule River farm, together with all government property. An ample supply 

-of food was raised upon the farm for all the Indians placed up6n it. The horses 
and mules from the Tejon reservation were taken to Round valley. 

Mr. Wiley’s reports in regard to the fertility of Round valley, and its pecu- 
liar fitness for an Indian reservation, as furnishing several thousand acres of 
arable land, well watered, and isolated from white settlements, concur with our 
previous accounts of that locality, and he has been authorized to take the pre- 
liminary steps to settle with the rightful white claimants of a portion of the 
land, and to procure title for somb additional distance around the valley, so as 
to more completely isolate the occupants from the whites, and with a view to 
remove to this reservation the Indians now in the scattered settlements upon the 
Mendocino reservation. ‘This removal might have been made early in the last 
summer, but it was deemed advisable to delay the movement until the crops 
were harvested. ‘The Indians from the Mendocino reservation will have their 
condition much improved by the removal, and much expense will be avoided. 

In Mr. Wiley’s communication of June 1 he had alluded to the war still in 
progress with the Klamath, Redwood, and Trinity Indians, and which was re- 
ferred to in my last annual report. Several hundred of these Indians had been 
taken prisoners, and were held in safe-keeping at Humboldt Bay by the United - 
States military authorities. It was proposed by the superintendent in this com- 
munication, as also in a later one, that these prisoners, with such others as should 
be captured, and the remainder of the hostile Indians, when they should be 
brought to submission, should be taken into his charge and placed on a reserva- 

_ tion to be selected south of San Francisco. Under date of July 9, I replied to 
_ this proposition that this office could not consent to the selection of another res- 
ervation for the purpose so long as that in Round valley was, as was conceded, 
_ sufficient for the accommodation and subsistence of a much larger population ; 
neither ‘could I consent to the superintendent’s selecting a temporary home for 
_ these prisoners, and taking them under the charge of the department. I in- 
_ formed Mr. Wiley that there were no funds available for the temporary subsist- 
ence of these Indians, but that, whenever the military operations had closed with 
_ the submission of the hostile bands, they could all be concentrated on the Round 
_ valley reservation. 
Under date of June 30 the superintendent reported upon the condition of the 
Indians upon the Round Valley and Mendocino reservations. Hverything ap- 
peared ina favorable condition at the first-named reservation, but the general 
‘result of the examination of the other locality confirmed the impression before 
entertained of the good policy of removing the occupants to Round valley and 
abandoning the Mendocino reservation. As the reservation at Smith river 
would thus be the only one left upon the northern coast, I repeat my recom- 
_ mendation that arrangements should be made for the purchase of the land now 
_ leased for the use of the Indians of that locality. As a measure of true economy, 
it would seem to be clearly advisable that the government should purchase these 
lands and become their permanent owner, provided they can be obtained at a 
reasonable rate, rather than continue to rent them at five dollars per acre. 

More recently a communication from Mr. Wiley was received, enclosing a 
copy of an agreement made with the band of Indians of Trinity river, so long 
hostile, the fact of their submission having been made known to Mr. Wiley by 
General Wright, commanding the department of the Pacific. This agreement 

rovides for concentrating the Indians on the Hoopa valley, a fertile tract of 

and, of sufficient extent, and quite isolated from the white settlements. The 
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claims of the settlers now upon the lands for improvements must be disposed of 
under the provisions of the law of April, 1864. 

The proposed arrangement seems to me an excellent one in many respects, as 
establishing the lately hostile Indians upon a reservation sufficiently large and 
fertile for their wants, and putting an end to hostilities which have been very ex- 
pensive to the government and disastrous to both whites and.Indians. In order 
that no time may be lost in consummating the arrangement, I have, with your 
concurrence, instructed Mr. Wiley to appoint, without delay, not exceeding three 
honest and discreet persons to make the valuation of the improvements of white 
settlers lawfully in the Hoopa valley, as contemplated by the act of April 8, 
1864. The result of this appraisal will be submitted to you as soon as received, 
in order to its transmission to Congress for approval, should you deem it just 
and reasonable. 

On the whole, I think there is reason for gratification at the degree of success 
which has thus far and so soon resulted from the change in the system of admin- 
istration of Indian affairs in California, both in regard to the economy with which 
the operations of the superintendency can be carried on, as well as the better 
care taken of the Indians. It is to be regretted that no reports of the progress 
of the small remnant of this people in education and religion and moral training 
can yet be given, but there is reason to hope that in this respect good results 
will follow their concentration upon fewer reservations, in more compact bodies, — 
where their physical wants may be more easily supplied, and the Indians kept 
in a great degree from the contamination and destruction of body and soul re- 
sulting from their association with vicious and unscrupulous white men. ‘The 
government ought, in justice to its own honor, to endeavor to help the feeble 
remnants of the old California tribes to obtain at least some faint glimpses of a 
nobler se a before they disappear from the face of the earth; and the only 

ope of doing this exists, in my judgment, in the faithful continuance of the 
olic y now adopted. 


NEVADA. 


The reports from Hon. James W. Nye, governor and ea officio superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs of this Territory, and from Agents Lockhart and 
Burch, which are herewith submitted, give satisfactory information in regard to 
the various tribes inhabiting that country. Those of most importance are the 
Washoes, in the northwest, on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada mountains ; 
the Pah-Utes, who have two reservations, (Walker river, about 75 miles north- 
east of Carson city, and Truckee, about the same distance to the southeast, but 
most of the Indians living off the reservations the greater portion of the year;) 
the Shoshonees, most of whom are in Utah, three bands being within the limits 
of Nevada; the Pannakés, who are a powerful tribe ranging between the Rocky 
mountains and the Pacific, about one hundred and thirty miles north of the 
sink of the Humboldt river, and the Humboldt river Indians. Besides these 
are the Tosowes and Moadocs, of whom we have very little definite information. 

Quiet has generally prevailed among all of these Indians during the present 
year, and a disposition to be at peace with the whites. ‘The efforts made by 
the agents to induce the Indians to cultivate the soil have resulted in finding 
them tractable and willing to work. These efforts have been mostly confined 
to the Pah-Utes, at the Truckee River reservation, where a great deal of labor 
has been performed in digging an irrigating canal from the dam which was con- 
structed in connexion with a contemplated saw-mill. ‘The long drought, how- 
ever, and the failure of the usual amount of snow during the last winter, ren- 
dered it useless to attempt to erect the mill, and the failure of water to fill the 
dam rendered futile for this year to a great extent the work upon the canal. 
The crops, in consequence, have been very light. While, therefore, the state of 
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affairs is most gratifying, so far as the peaceable conduct of the Indians is 
concerned, it is expected that a portion of them will require aid to some extent 
during the winter. In regard to the Pah-Utes, numbering some two thousand, 
the suggestion is made by Agent Lockhart that the sum ‘of five thousand dol- 
lars be used in the purchase of cattle, which can be had at low prices in Cali- 
fornia, to be kept in’ the valleys to be slaughtered during the winter to supply 
the wants of the Indians. The rapid settlement of the country by whites, and 
the constant prospecting expeditions of miners in every direction, resulting in 
driving off the game, and the destruction by cattle of the bunch grass, upon 
the seeds of which, ground into flour, the Indians are largely dependent, are 
given as reasons for the destitution of food; added to which cause is the fact 
that the pine trees bore no nuts this year. This destitution prevails more par- 
ticularly among the Indians of the Humboldt river. 

The Shoshonees have been entirely peaceable since the treaty of friendship 
made with them early in the summer by Governor Nye and Governor Doty of 
Utah Territory, acting as commissioners on the part of the United States ; and 
the great overland mail and telegraph route, passing for four hundred miles 
through Nevada ‘Verritory, has been undisturbed by any of the tribes rightfully 
within the bounds of that superintendency. A portion of this tribe is upon the 
Ruby Valley reservation. 

By correspondence with Agent Lockhart I have endeavored to bring about a 
reduction in the expenses of this superintendency by reducing the number of 
local agents and employés; and though the peculiar locality and ranges of the 
various tribes relative to the overland route seem to require the presence of 
several agents, yet the services of two local agents and the teachers and inter- 
preters have been dispensed with, to the relief of the treasury to the extent of 
their salaries. 

The friendly services of the chief of the Pah-Utes, Wan-ne-muc- ca were 
used by Agent Burch in bringing Pas-se-quah, chief of the Pannakés, to a coun- 
cil, at which the latter agreed to “keep his people from acts of hostility towards 
the large body of emigrants which was expected to pass through the country 
over which they range. ‘The promise had been faithfully kept down to the time 
of Agent Burch’s report, August 1, 1864, except on one occasion, when some of 
his people drove off a lot of cattle, which were promptly returned on demand 
being made of the chief. This tribe claims to own, and occupies for the purpose 
uf grazing, hunting, and fishing during part of the year, a fertile valley, known 
as the Pueblo valley, of sufficient capacity for a population of twenty-five or 
thirty thousand people, and the white settlers have already taken possession of 
large portions of it. 

How the Indians of this superintendency, now friendly, and in ordinary sea- 
sons able to subsist themselves upon the natural products of the soil, are to be 
preserved in friendly relations to the government and the white settlers, while 
their resources are being rapidly destroyed by the spread of white settlements 
throughout the country inhabited by them, is a question which is rapidly assum- 
ing an important aspect. he pine trees, whose nuts they gather for food, are 


_ being cut down; the grass, upon the seeds of which they have largely depended, 


is being eaten off by the cattle of the settlers, and the valleys where their stock 
has found pasturage, are being occupied by them. If reservations are to be ob- 


_ tained upon which the Indian population is to be concentrated, it would seem 


that economy and good policy demand that no time be lost in undertaking the 
selection and location of them as soon as possible. ‘The sooner this is done, less 
ee will be necessary to purchase the improvements of the settlers. 
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UTAH SUPERINTENDENCY. 


At the date of my last annual report advices of the negotiation of treaties of 
peace and friendship with several of the’ tribes of Indians of Utah, as well as 
of Idaho, whose range lies along the great overland route, had been received, 
and the annual report of Governor Doty, in relation to the affairs of his super- 
intendency, and particularly in reference to these treaties, was received in time 
to be published in the Appendix. In addition to the treaties, verbal or written, 
referred to in my last report, as having been already made, and from which 
great good was expected to result in securing a peaceable transit of emigrants 
throughout the great routes of travel, two other treaties were forwarded by 
Governor Doty, under date of October 21, 1863, having been effected by him, 
in conjunction with General Conner, commanding the United States forces in Utah 
Territory, to whose energy and good judgment, combined with the bravery of 
his troops in their previous operations against the Indians, great credit is due, 
as having impressed the latter with a wholesome idea of the power of the white. 
man, ee disposed them to seek for peace. ‘The two treaties referred to were 
made—the one October 12, 1863, at Tuilla valley, with the Shoshonee bands of 
the Goship tribe, and the other October 14, at Soda Springs, Idaho Territory, 
with the mixed bands of Shoshonees and Bannacks, of Snake River valley. 
After negotiating these two treaties, Governor Doty and General Conner had 
the pleasure of announcing that there remained no hostile tribe along the routes 
of travel to Nevada and California. In a later letter from Governor Doty, much 
valuable information is given in relation to the various bands and tribes of 
Indians whom he had visited, and with whom he had treated, and an approxi- 
mate estimate of their numbers is given. 

The various treaties thus made were transfnitted to the Senate in due course. 
They were all returned from the Senate, confirmed, but with amendments, which 
amendments were forwarded to Governor Doty with instructions to obtain the 
assent of the Indians to them. 'There is not in our files any acknowledgment 
by him of their receipt, neither does Superintendent Irish, who succeeded Goy- 
ernor Doty, allude to them in his report. In the letter of instructions sent 
with the amendments to the treaties, it was suggested that, inasmuch as there 
existed no appropriation to defray the expenses of getting the Indians together 
to obtain their consent thereto, the object might be attained at the time of the 
payment of their annuities. 

The subject of abandoning the several small reservations in Utah, and con- 
eentrating the Indians upon one large reservation, known as the Uintah valley, — 
has been frequently urged upon the attention of this office, but for want of 
proper information as to the locality and its resources, and on account of the 
hostility of, and pending military operations against, bea ted of the tribes, nothing ‘ 
has yet been accomplished in that direction. -In January, 1864, a memorial 
was received from the legislature of Utah, asking that the smaller reservations 
might be surveyed and opened to the whites for settlement, and by the act of 
Congress approved May 5, 1864, provision was made for their survey, and for 
the permanent reservation of Uintah valley a as home for the Indians of Utah. 
An appropriation of $30,000 was also made for the purpose of preparing homes 
on the reserve for those Indians who should be removed to it, and for aiding them 
in becoming self-supporting, by means of agriculture. The Uintah valley had 
been by order of the President, as recommended by this office, set apart for the 
exclusive occupation of the Indians as long ago as October, 1861, but in the im- 
perfect. geographical knowledge of the country, its exact limits could not be 
defined. ‘The tract set apart by following what are supposed to be dividing 
ridges, so as to include the whole region traversed and drained by the Uintah 
river and its upper branches down to its junction with the Green river, is un- 
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derstood to be ample in extent, containing two million acres, abounding in val- 
leys of great fertility, with all the necessary water-power for mills, and having 
an abundance of timber ; indeed, as being admirably adapted for the purposes 
of a large Indian reservation. Many of the Indians exhibit a desire to be 
placed upon it, and undertake in earnest the pursuit of agriculture. A difficulty 
presents itself in the want of accurately surveyed lines, so that, by the exclu- 
~ sion of whites from them, the Indians may be left in undisturbed possession, 
and I recommend that application be made to Congress for an appropriation for 
the purpose of making this survey; but meantime the superintendent has been 
directed to warn all white settlers now on the tract to leave it, (describing it as 
fully as possible,) and to notify all other white persons, who may be found upon 
the reservation when its limits shall be definitely established, that they will be 
required to remove. ‘I'he superintendent has further been instructed to prepare 
and submit, as soon as possible, a plan for removing the Indians from the old 
reservations to the Uintah valley. It is confidently expected that the most 
gratifying results will follow the completion of the plans thus set on foot for 
the concentration of the Indians in their new homes. 

Superintendent Irish, who succeeded Governor Doty in charge of Indian 
affairs in this Territory, did not arrive at Great Salt Lake City until August 
25, having waited some time at Nebraska city, in the expectation of taking with 
him the annuity goods, upon the prompt distribution of which much seemed to 
depend in regard to preserving peace with the Indians. It is to be regretted 
that, in consequence of apprehended danger of Indian hostilities upon the 
plains, the goods were not shipped from Nebraska city until late in August, and 
were therefore not expected to arrive at their destination in less than three 
months, if indeed they are not delayed on the way until spring. Some appre- 
hension is therefore felt lest the Indians, who have kept their faith and observed 
the terms of the treaties made with them, should become dissatisfied and hos- 
tile, some symptoms of such feeling having exhibited themselves already ; and 
the superintendent was urged by Governor Doty and General Conner to make, 
if possible, some temporary arrangements in advance of the arrival of the 
goods, so as to prevent an outbreak. At the last dates received Mr. Irish had 
sent presents to the principal chief, and invited him, with four others, to come 
and see him, when, it was hoped, some satisfactory arrangement would be 
effected. - 


. 


NEW MEXICO. 


I regret that I am unable to report any decided improvement in the condition 
of the Indians of this Territory. 

For reasons which have been set forth in former reports, the care and control 
of the tribes of this superintendency is enormously expensive to the govern- 
ment, although, from the fact that military operations have been almost constant 
for a long period of time, that expense has been generally felt through the War 
Department rather than the Indian Office; and yet, with all the expense attend- 
antupon their management, we are enabled to see very little improvement in 
their condition, whether we look for the development of a desire to abandon 
the nomadic life, and settle down to the arts of peace, or simply for a willing- 
ness to abandon their acts of hostility against the whites. Nevertheless, some 
progress is being made towards a solution of the problem. We are learning 
more of the country and its people, their manners and customs, their sympa- 
thies and antipathies; the tribe which has given most trouble has been very se- 
verely punished by the various military expeditions sent against it, and the 
larger portion of its number are prisoners; and there is reason to hope that by 
a cordial co-operation of the civil and military authorities of the government in 
that distant Territory a good result may be finally reached. 
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No material change has occurred with the Pueblo Indians. Living for the 
most part quietly in their villages, occupying and cultivating their lands upon 
the grants confirmed to them by the Spanish kings, they are a quiet, well-dis- 
posed people. The report of their agent, Mr. John Ward, abounds in interest- 
ing facts relative to them and the lands which they occupy. From the fact 
that they hold these lands by metes and bounds defined with reasonable accu- 
racy in the old grants, these Indians require to be treated with a different pol- 
icy from that which is applicable to most of the tribes with whom we have to 
deal; indeed, as the Pueblos are self-supporting, and ask no aid from govern- 


ment towards their subsistence, they only need that degree of care which anen-. 


lightened and christianized humanity demands of the government of the United 
States towards its wards. ‘The villages of these quiet people contain no gold 
to tempt the white man, and the Indians will doubtless continue to occupy. their 
homes and cultivate their lands, and the opportunity to do them good should 
not be lost. Long ago they had schools among them, and many of them could 
read and write in the Spanish language, which they speak; but for the eighteen 


years since New Mexico came into the possession of the United States there - 


has been no school, and the people have greatly retrograded in this respect. 
In the year 1857 an appropriation of ten thousand dollars was made by Con- 
gress to furnish them with agricultural and other tools, but the articles pur- 
chased do not seem, to any great extent, to have reached the Indians, and a 
moderate amount of money would be well expended in this direction. Super- 
intendent Steck suggests that an appropriation be asked for of ten thousand 
dollars for the purpose of establishing schools for this people, and giving them 
blacksmith shops for the repair of ee tools, &c. I recommend the sugges- 
tion to your favorable consideration, believing that this people are in the best 
condition to be benefited by such expenditure, and that by thus placing them 
again on the highway towards the goal of civilization, they will gradually become 
merged in the general population of the country, forget their distinctive cus- 
toms and laws, and require no further special care from the government. ‘They 
number about seven thousand souls, and occupy some nineteen villages in the 
central portion of the Territory. 

‘The Maquahache band of Utahs, under the charge of Agent Maxwell, have 
remained generally quiet during the past year. On account of their destitute 
condition, there being no means at the control of the department to assist them, 
they have been led to commit some depredations; but it is hoped that they 
will before long consent to go to the Conejos reservation, provided for the Utah 
bands of Colorado, in the treaty made last year with the Tabequache band of 
the same tribe. They have been given to understand that they can only receive 
their presents from government by joining the other bands of their tribe, above 
referred to. 


With the western bands of Utahs, however, adifferent state of things exists, and 


they express the greatest unwillingness to go upon a reservation and cultivate the 
soil, although very friendly in their disposition towards the white people gener- 
ally. How long this good disposition is likely to continue, as the white popula- 
tion presses upon them, and the game, seeds, and fruits upon which they depend 
for subsistence gradually disappear, can only be determined by the event. If 
they shall see that those bands of their tribe who are provided for by treaty are 
comfortable upon reservations, they will probably be also induced to abandon 
their nomadic life. Meantime Superintendent Steck, in order to avoid the neces- 
sity of Indians from these bands passing through the white settlements to get 
to their agency, has directed the removal of the agency to Terra Amarilla. 

The superintendent thinks that ultimately these bands will consent to settle 
down in the valley of San Juan, in the southwestern part of the Territory. 


The Apaches, of which there are two tribes, the Mescaleros and Jicarillas, | 


show no decided marks of improvement over the state of things previously, re- 
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orted, save in the continued success of the small band of Mescaleros, who have 
_ for two seasons been located as prisoners at the Bosque Rodondo, near Fort 

_ Sumner. They have done so well at this point, and provided for themselves so 
_ comfortably, that it was anticipated that not only would the remainder of their 
~ band be prevailed upon to come upon the Bosque Rodondo reservation, (which 

had been enlarged to forty miles square by order of the President, for the 
_ purpose of making it a home for both of these bands of Apaches,) but it was 
thought that the Jicarillas would also come in; but the movement of the Navajo 
prisoners upon this reservation has put an effectual stop to all these calculations, and 
the Apaches are discouraged and fearful at the presence of their ancient enemies, 
and many of those Mescaleros who have been quietly pursuing their farming 
avocations near Fort Sumner complain of losing their labor and its fruits. 
Agent Keithly, after numerous interviews with leading men among the Jicarillas, 
finds very little disposition in them to abandon their roving habits, but states 


; 
that the great mass of the people would favor the change if they were encouraged 

__ by their leaders. 
‘ The subject of the Navajoe Indians has been continually before the depart- 


ment, in one form or another, during the present year, as in the past, and I have 
_ quite fully indicated my views of the proper policy to be pursued in regard to 
_ them. Hence I do not deem it necessary to enter upon any lengthy discussion 
7 of the subject here, but beg leave to refer you to the able report of Superinten- 
5 dent Steck, which is very full and clear upon the points at issue. The differ- 
_ ences between Brigadier General Carleton and Superintendent Steck upon this 
subject are, of course, honestly entertained by both gentlemen. They have the 
same end in view—the pacification of the Indians, and arrangements for their 
_ permanent good—and it is to be regretted that there should be any difference as 
_ to the proper policy to be pursued. The Navajoes have thus far been left to the 
military authorities during and since the campaign against them. The larger 
_ portion of them, subdued and captured, are, and have been for a long time, pris- 
— oners at the Bosque Rodondo, in the eastern (having been brought from their 
homes in the western) portion of the Territory. This office and its agents h 
Pp eVe y: s office and its agents have 
had, until recently, no means at their disposal with which to feed and care for 
_ these seven thousand Indians, leaving out of view entirely the question as to 
_ whether the policy of bringing them eastward was a good one or not. 
‘The sum of one hundred thousand dollars, appropriated by Congress for the 
_ benefit of the Navajoes has been mostly, if not all, expended in their behalf. Is 
_ it not time to stop here, ard deliberately consider what policy is the best for 
_ permanent peace—what for the ultimate good of the Indians—what can be 
- accomplished with the greatest facility, at the least expense, with the best hope 
ab of success? If the policy of removing the whole tribe of Navajoes from their 
own country to the Bosque Rodondo is to be continued, and the War Depart- 
ment to be charged with the care and expense of managing them, this office is 
divested of all responsibility beyond its general interests in the subject, and the 
_ effect to be produced upon other tribes for whom it is properly held responsible 
to the extent of the means at its disposal. If again, after removing the Navajoes to 
the eastern reservation, it is contemplated that they shall be turned over to this 
_ department, the question of the amount of the appropriation for their support, 
_ to be made by Congress, becomes a matter requiring early and careful attention. 
% According to the information furnished in the accompanying papers, this amount 
'_ can only be counted by millions. On the other hand, if the views presented 
_ now in the annual report of Superintendent Steck, and heretofore in communi- 
cations from him, and in reports from this office, shall, on full consideration, pre- 
vail, and it shall be concluded that good policy, economy, and humanity demand 
that the Navajoes shall be placed upon a reservation in their own country, where 
_” they have always been able to subsist themselves, the question of the necessary 
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appropriation by Congress is as pressing, but the amount of that appropriation 
will be very greatly reduced. : 

Some determination, it would seem, should be made. ‘lhe course suggested 
by Superintendent Steck, in case it shall be determined to find a place for these 
Indians in the country formerly occupied by them, is that a joint commission, 
consisting of the superintendents of New Mexico and Arizona, (which last 
named Territory is largely interested in the subject,) together with a military 
officer, be designated, with instructions to select a reservation; and Mr. Steck 
mentions a district on the Colorado Chiquito as one to which a portion of the 
tribe, as long ago as 1860, had agreed to go and pian their crops. ‘This plan 
contemplates the erection of a fort in that locality, and its permanent occupation 
by a garrison; but it is thought that no more troops will be required in the ag- 
gregate than are now deemed necessary in the Territory. 

I beg leave respectfully to urge an early and full consideration of this whole 
subject, with a view to the establishment of a just and sound policy. Until 
this is done, our relations with the Indians of New Mexico must remain in an 

unsatisfactory condition at great expense to government. In order that accurate 
information, from a source “unprejudiced by the previous discussion of the sub- 
ject, may be obtained as to the present condition of, and best course to be pur- 
sued towards, the Navajoes, I have, with your approbation, designated Hon. T. 
W. Woolson, of Iowa, as a special commissioner to proceed at once to New 
Mexico, and after making the necessary inquiries, make report to this office. His 
report will be submitted to you immediately on its reception, which, it is hoped, 
will be in time for action at the approaching session of Congress. 


ARIZONA. 


Irom the report of Charies D. Poston, superintendent of Indian affairs, 
together with that of J. Ross Browne, special agent of the Interior Depart- 
ment, much valuable information is obtained in relation to the Indian tribes of 
the newly organized Territory of Arizona. The estimate of the number of 
these Indians, as made by Agent Poston and published with the office report 
of 1863, was 58,100 souls, but more full knowledge gained by visiting the 
tribes ere in diminishing this estimate considerably, and it is propao that 
40,000 would cover the w hole number. 

On his way out to his field of labor, Mr. Poston met at Salt Lake City sey- 
eral Moqui chiefs who had come to ask protection from the Navajoes. ‘This 
tribe is peaceable and friendly to the whites, and the account given of their 
character and traditional origin is very interesting. ‘They are estimated to 
number some seven thousand souls. ) 

Superintendent Poston found the Yumas diminished in numbers, since the 
advent of the whites to their country, from 5,000 to 1,500, and suffering from 
want of food, owing to the failure of the Colorado river to overflow its banks 
and irrigate the bottom lands upon which they raise, in ordinary seasons, a suf- 
ficient subsistence. A small supply of food was given to them, and promises 
of further aid. 

The Pimas and Maricopas, confederate tribes living on the Gila river, about 
one hundred miles above the confluence of that stream with the Colorado, were 
visited by Mr. Poston. ‘They were found to be an agricultural people, consid- 
erably advanced in rude civilization, and independent of aid from government, 
raising sufficient food for their wants anda surplus for sale. A school has been 
opened among this people, and the superintendent recommends that a black- 
smith be employ ed by the government to reside among them for the repair of 
their implements of industry. A quantity of cotton seed was given to them, 


and they were urged to renew their attention to the culture of this staple, in — 


which they had formerly been successfully engaged. These Indians are on 
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ly terms with the whites, and have frequently aided them against the 
hostile Apaches. 

_ The Papagos Indians, with the exception of a few small villages in another 
par of the Territory, were found in the vicinity of the ancient Spanish mis- 
sion church of San Xavier del Bac, nine miles from Tacson. This church is 
“i in a good state of preservation, and presents the finest monument of eccle- 
_siastical architecture of the many, in different states of preservation, or in ruins, 
D ghich abound in this interesting country. It has been thus preserved by the: 
_ Papagos, under the influence of a tradition that the Jesuit fathers would re- 
- turn to take possession of it. The presence of one of these fathers with Super- 
- intendent Poston was hailed with delight. A reservation of two square miles, 
Rhetne the church in the centre, was proposed by the superintendent for a 
home for the Indians, numbering some 5,000, and as it includes nearly all hae 
arable land, the arrangement was satisfactory. 

‘Superintendent Poston made no attempt to open communication with the 

Ape ches, who are bitterly hostile to the whites, and constantly engaged in at- 
ae upon trains of emigrants and the new mining settlements, or in forays 
on the peaceable and friendly tribes. Until these savages are brought by 
e strong hand of military force to submission, it will be impracti¢able to open 
any relations with them, and time and money would be wasted in attempting it. 
The Apache-Mojaves are a nomadic band, made up of renegades from both 
ae those tribes, and occupying themselves ‘much in the same manner as the 
Apaches ; but hopes are entertained that most of them may be influenced to 
- join and remain with the Mojaves, who are friendly and peaceable. 
- Mr. Poston met at La Paz, a growing commercial town on the Colorado, with 
_ representatives from the Yumas, Mojaves, Yampais, Hualapais, and Chemihue- 
vis, tribes friendly to each other and to the whites, and numbering some ten 
thousand persons. After much discussion and consideration, the policy was 
4 finally adopted, and is submitted for the approval of the department, to set 
_ aside as a reservation for the use of these tribes a tract of land amounting to 
some 75,000 acres. lying along the Colorado river, from Halfway Bend to Cor- 
ner Rock, as laid down by Lieutenant Ives’s report. The superintendent’s report 
sets forth in very clear terms the views entertained by him as to the policy thus 
proposed, as being, on the whole, the best both for the whites and the Indians. 
Assuming that the Indians have a right of some kind to the soil, Mr. Pos- 
ton’s arrangement proposes a compromise with these Indians, by which on their 
confining themselves to their reser vation, and yielding all claims to lands beyond 
it, they shall, in lieu of an annuity in money or supplies, be furnished by gov- 
ernment with an irrigating canal, at a cost estimated at something near $100,000 
which, by insuring them their annual crops, will enable them to support them- 
pplves, independently of other aid by the government. 

This whole matter is respectfully submitted for your consideration and di- 
rection. I have frequently heretofore set forth my views of what seems to me 
the best policy to be adopted for the future welfare of the Indian tribes. This 
policy involves the abandonment of the system of small reservations, scattered 
throughout the Territories and States west of the Mississippi, which is liable to 
be disturbed, and is constantly being disturbed, by the rapid settlement of the 
5 country and encroachment of the whites upon the Indian settlements, and the 

introduction of intoxicating drinks and illegal traffic among them, rendering it 
almost impossible for the eovernment agents to accomplish anything for their 
permanent good, and resulting finally in “their removal to some new reservation, * 
where the same ruinous process may be expected to follow. Instead of this, it 
has seemed to me advisable to adopt, as soon as practicable, a‘system of large 
reservations, or tracts of land, few in number, but sufficiently extensive to fi 
nish homes and means of support for all of the Indians, and located in different 
parts of the great western region, where Indians alone shall be allowed to re- 
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side, with the necessary teachers, employés, and licensed traders, and where 
the government regulations established for the welfare of the Indians may be 
enforced. Whether or not a tract of land suitable for this purpose, and proper 
and sufficient for an established home for the tribes west of the Rocky mount- 
ains and south of Oregon, can be found within the control of, or attainable by 
government, I am not prepared to say; but until this suggestion is fully con- 
sidered and deemed impracticable of accomplishment, I should doubt the pro- 
priety of recommending the approval of Superintendent Poston’s proposition to 
locate the tribes rorerced to upon the reservation along the Color rado, involving, 
as it does, so large an expenditure, 

Superintendent Poston concludes his very interestis ng report by fariehine a 
list of assistants and agents, designated by him in the course of his visits to 
various tribes, with the rate of sal: ary pr oposed by him. ‘The list is submitted for 
your Sameera. with the remark that in the instructions given to Mr. Poston, 
under date of July 16, 1863, and published on page 390 of the papers accompany- 
ing my last annual report, no authority was given for the appointment of agents 
with designated salaries. The following direction was. given, viz: “ Should it 
be necessary to employ persons for special service, you are at liberty to do so, 
reporting the same to this office for approval, and paying for such service out 
of moneys in your hands applicable thereto.” Should claims be presented for 
specific services under the appointments of Mr. Poston, they will be considered ~~ 
as they arise. In regard to these matters, as well as in the adoption of a just 
and practicable policy for the Indians of Arizona, the department will, for-  — 
tunately, hereafter be able to avail itself of the valuable aid of Mr. Poston, who 
is chosen a delegate to Congress from that Territory, His experience will be | 
very valuable, and will doubtless be gladly placed at the disposal of the De- 
partment. 


q 


COLORADO SUPERINTENDENCY. 


' 

The latest information from this superintendency, published in the last an- : 
nual report from this office, was contained in a communication from Governor j 
Evans, ex officio superintendent, dated November 19, 1863, and at that time | 
there were strong indications of the formation of a hostile league between the 
Indians of the plains and the Sioux of the north. During the winter the evi- 
dences of this meditated action accumulated rapidly, and were from time to time 
reported to you for consideration and for the information of the War Department. | 
The letters and documents accompanying this, comprising the annual report of 
Governor Evans, which it very full in its details, together with the various letters 
from agents and others forwarded at frequent intervals during the present year, } 
will be found to confirm the supposition that the hostile league comprised a por- _ | 
tion of the Arapahoes and the Cheyennes, Comanches, Kinwess and Apaches, 4 
with the Sioux ahi the north. 

It is a matter of great regret that a sufficient number of troops could not have 
remained or been placed at ‘the disposal of the military authorities of the region 
of country where these hostilities took place, to enable them to strike early and 
promptly, as Pe such action it is probable that the loss of life and property 
along the overland route during the summer might have been, to a great extent, 
prevented, and the first overt act of the Indians so thoroughly punished as to 
_ bring them to submission. As it has proved, the exigencies of the military sit- 
uation not only prevented an increase in the number ‘of troops stationed in Col- 
orado and western Kansas, but actually caused that number to be reduced at 
the very time when the most urgent representations made to this office by the 
governor of Colorado and citizens best acquainted with the condition of things 
had been presented by you to the War Department. It seems, from a perusal 
of the documents herewith, to be beyond doubt that a prompt display of mili- 
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_ tary force early in the spring, or even down to mid-summer, would have resulted 
in preventing a number of the tribes of the plains from continuing their con- 
- nexion with the hostile league, even if the emissaries from the northern tribes 
_ would not have been altogether disappointed in accomplishing their ends. 
Efforts were diligently made, by means of messengers sent at various times 
during the winter and early spring, to reach the tribes who were understood to 
be meditating hostilities. These messengers were instructed to use every prac- 
ticable means to influence the Indians to remain peaceable, but the absence of 
the bands from their usual wintering places prevented intercourse with them 
quite as effectually as did the absolute refusal of the leading men to come in 
the autumn previous to the council to which they were invited by Governor 
Evans. Immediately on the occurrence of the first of the series of outrages 
committed by the Indians on the 12th of June, 1864, the governor issued and 
sent out by trusty messengers a proclamation, calling upon the friendly Indians 
to separate themselves and their families from those who had determined upon 
war, and designating certain points at which they were to rendezvous, and 
where they would be protected and aided in subsisting themselves. The fact 
that only about one hundred and seventy-five Indians of “ Friday’s’ band of 
Axapahoes, and another small band under the chief “ Left-Hand,” responded to 
‘this call, shows how wide-spread was the combination; and the band last 
named did not remain long at Fort Lyon, but again joined the hostile bands. 
On the 8th of August, by an understanding among the war parties, a simulta- 
neous attack was made by detached bands, scattered at frequent intervals along 
the overland mail and emigrant route for a distance of some two hundred miles, 
and many lives were lost and much property destroyed or carried away; the 
damage and plunder amounting, according to the estimate of capable judges, 
to millions of dollars. By the energetic action of Governor Evans, acting now 
in his executive capacity as chief magistrate of the Territory, and with the 
consent of the War Department, a regiment of one hundred days’ volun- 
teers was raised, armed and equipped, and sent to the most exposed points. 
Timely information furnished to the authorities enabled the people gathered at 
the different posts for protection, and thus placed them upon their guard, to repel a 
series of attacks made about the middle of the month of August; and on the 4th 
of September Agent Colley forwarded to the superintendent a letter signed by 
several of the Cheyenne chiefs, proposing terms of peace. On the 28th an in- 
terview took place between Governor Evans and these chiefs, at which, it ap- 
pears, from the annual report of that officer, they seemed earnest for peace ; but 
the governor deemed it his duty, under the existing circumstances, to decline 
acceding to their terms, or indeed to make any terms with them, and the inter- 
view ended with leaving the chiefs referred to, or any others who might be dis- 
+ posed towards peace, to communicate with the military authorities. ‘This 
_ ourse seems, from the paper accompanying Governor Evans’s report, to have 
commended itself to Major General Curtis as the proper one to be pursued, that 
officer deeming it necessary, in order toa permanent peace and the future good 
behavior of the Indians, that they should receive further punishment; and 
Governor Evans advocates the policy of a winter expedition against the offending 
tribes. | 
_I have thus briefly sketched the leading events noticed in detail in the ac- 
-, ompanying papers. Froma careful examination of them I am unable to find 
| any immediate cause for the uprising of the Indian tribes of. the plains, 
except the active efforts upon their savage natures by the emissaries from the 
hostile northern tribes. ‘The comparative impunity with which these last had 
escaped after the terrible outrages committed by them in Minnesota and Ne- 
braska, and the necessary withdrawal of a portion of the troops by which the 
former had been restrained, seem to have furnished the northern emissaries an 
_ample opportunity for successfully inflaming the minds of the others, already 
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excited nearly to desperation by seeing their hunting-grounds rapidly lessening 
in dimensions, and the:game, the almost sole reliance of these nomadic tribes 
for food and clothing, disappearing as rapidly before the steady onward tread of 
the white man. But unless the military authorities are prepared to deal with 
these hostile tribes immediately, and to press wpon them with such force as 
shall compel them to submission, I fear that an error may have been committed 
in neglecting to make the best possible use of the disposition shown by a por- 
tion of the chiefs towards peace. As a mere question of financial economy, no 
principle in our Indian relations is better established than that it is a great deal 
cheaper to feed them, supplying their limited needs, than to fight them; while 
as a question of humanity, that policy which makes allowances for the natural 
discontent of the savage heart to come under tutelage, abandon his free habits, 
and yield tamely to the rule of those who are pressing him yearly into nar- 
rower bounds, limiting his means of life, and inducing privation and trouble, 
surely must commend itself to the fair consideration of a Christian people. How 
the problem of the future condition of these nomadic tribes of the plains is to 


be solved, is a question which must await events for solution. At present the 


affair is in the hands of the military authorities, where we must leave it, stand- 
ing ready to aid in any proper manner to bring about the desired results of a 
quiet transit for the growing commerce of that region, the peaceful pursuit of 
their avocations by settlers rightfully present, and the permanent good of the 


Indians themselves. 


The irrigating ditch upon the Arapahoe and Cheyenne reservation, from the 


construction of which great benefit was expected, had been carried sufficiently 
near to completion to admit of letting in the water on the 17th of April, and 
about one hundred and fifty acres of land was planted, the supply of water 
being sufficient for nearly the whole surface. Apprehensions were felt, how- 
ever, at our latest dates from that point, lest the hostile Indians should drive 
away the few who were disposed to cultivate the soil and live by the labor of 
their hands, and thus the benefits expected from the large outlay of money upon 
this improvement be postponed for the present. 

The Tabequache band of Utahs, with whom a treaty was made last year, 
have remained quiet and friendly. The treaty having been amended by the 
Senate, was returned to Governor Evans to be laid before the chiefs for their 
assent. ‘lhe Indians hesitated before agreeing to the amendments, fearing lest 
the region to which they were bound to confine themselves should not contain 
sufficient pasturage. ‘This difficulty was obviated by a promise made to them 
that they might have common pasturage with the Indians of Grand river and 
Uintah valley, this arrangement being assented to by the chief of the bands 
last mentioned; whereupon the unanimous consent of the chiefs and leading 
men of the band was obtained to the’ amendments. These Indians exhibit an 
indisposition to become farmers and settle down to the cultivation of the soil, but 
are quite friendly, and many of them.are men of a good deal of intelligence. 
Agent Head, in his report, refers to an allied band of Utahs, the Uncompahgres, 


who are disposed to habits of industry, and asks that aid be given them in the | 


form of serviceable farming utensils. 


The Caddoes, loyal refugees from Texas, who have been for some time under 


charge of Agent Colley, have continued steadfast to the government, and pa- 
tiently laboring for their own subsistence. ‘They will need some assistance to 
help them through this winter, and deserve special consideration. 

The Grand River and Uintah bands of Utahs, under the charge of Agent 
Whitely, have also continued on friendly terms with the whites. The country 
claimed by them is represented as containing many extensive and fertile valleys, 
and the agent thinks that in some of them further exploration may discover an 
appropriate home for several of these friendly bands when they shall be willing 
to abandon the hunt as their means of support. 
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_ The physician empioyed as a special agent to vaccinate the Indians of the 


plains had nearly accomplished his mission before the hostilities broke out, and 
‘reported in April that he had vaccinated “all of the six tribes of Arkansas In- 
dians,” except the Camanches, who were then not accessible. 


DAKOTA SUPERINTENDENCY. 


I regret that I am unable to report any decided improvement in the condi- 
tion of affairs in this superintendency. The state of hostilities prevailing a year 
ago between a portion of the Sioux tribes and the government has continued 
during the present year, and great excitement has necessarily existed even 
among those tribes who are friendly to the whites. The removal within the 
limits of the Dakota superintendency of the Sioux and Winnebogoes from Min- 
nesota has further complicated affairs, while the almost entire failure of the 
crops planted, not only by the last-named Indians, but by those long established 
in the Territory, has been very discouraging to them, and entailed much suffer- 


ing upon several tribes, and rendered it necessary to provide supplies to keep 


them from starvation. 

The tribes under the charge of this superintendency are the Poncas and 
Yancton Sioux, with whom treaty stipulations exist; the Sioux, Gros Ventres, 
Mandans, Arickarees, Assinaboines, and Crows, with whom, as yet, we have 
no other than treaties of friendship. Besides, there are the Sioux of Minnesota 
and Winnebagoes, removed from Minnesota to Dakota two years since, but 
who are still under the charge of the Northern superintendency. 

The Ponca Indians were at the date of my last annual report in a critical 


_ condition, owing to the failure of the crop of 1863; and it was necessary, in 


November of that year, to make an expenditure of one thousand dollars from 
the appropriation for “provisions for Indians” to supply their absolute neces- 
sities. ‘The distribution of their annuity money, in January, 1864, which, 
after the payment of sundry debts, left them about five dollars each, and fur- 
ther aid, to the amount of fourteen hundred dollars, carried the tribe through 
until spring, though not without great suffering, and it was only by the exercise 
of his utmost influence over them, often at great personal risk, that Agent Hoff- 
man succeeded in preventing them from killing all of their stock for food. 

Undoubtedly the disturbed state of this tribe, arising from their physical 
wants, was much increased by the delay in obtaining justice for the outrage 
committed upon some of their people in December, by a party of United States’ 
soldiers, the facts in regard to which have already been laid before you, and 
such action taken as lay in the power of this department. The details of this 
wanton outrage upon a peaceable and friendly tribe are given in Agent Hoff- 
man’s report, herewith submitted. very possible effort has been made by this 
office, through your department, to have the perpetrators brought to trial and 
punishment, and as late as June 15 assurances were obtained from the War 
Department that General Curtis, commanding the department, had been in- 
structed “to bring the offending parties to trial before the proper military, 
court without delay ;”’ since which time I have no information as to the pro- 
gress of the investigation. I can only express the hope that the patience with 
which this friendly tribe has awaited reparation for a gross wrong will not be 
much longer tried, and that they may have evidence that their rights to life, at 
least, are respected by the government which assumes to protect them, while 
they faithfully perform their treaty stipulations. 

When the spring of 1864 commenced, the Poncas, in a destitute condition, 
travelled one hundred and fifty miles to the Pawnee reservation to obtain 
corn for seed, and on their return labored faithfully in planting it; but the 
drought of the last summer caused this’crop also to fail entirely. ‘The report 
of the farmer at the agency, transmitted by Agent Hoffman, shows how faith- 
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fully these Indians labored, and the unfortunate result. Assistance to such 
extent as is practicable must necessarily be given to this tribe to help them 
through another winter. Under date of September 15, 1864, this office was 
advised by Agent Furnas of the arrival upon the Omaha reserve of the whole 
Ponca nation, They gave as a reason, that they had no agent, and were des- 
titute of everything except the supply of meat obtained in their hunt. The 
Omahas having a surplus of corn to spare, were able to exchange with the Pon- 
eas to their mutual benefit. 

“A letter has been addressed to Governor Edmunds, requiring him to take 
steps to provide for the Poncas where they now are, and requesting informa- 


tion as to their departure from their own agency. It is probable that a satis 


factory arrangement may be made fur their permanent occupation of a portion of 
the Omaha reservation. 

The Yancton Sioux, under the charge of Agent Burleigh, have continued to 
be friendly, the apprehensions lest they might become involved in the hos- 
tilities waged by other bands of Sioux against the whites proving groundless. 
Indeed, as I learn from the report of Governor Edwards, and sll later from 
Agent Burleigh’s report, a party of fifty Yanctons, under the direction of the 
agent, have performed signal service as scouts on the side of the government. 
Governor Edmunds recommends that this force be doubled ; and also that a force 
of fifty of the best Poncas be employed in the same manner, believing that 
great good will result from the measure. 'The suggestion seems worthy of 
favorable consideration. This tribe has, like the Poncas, continued its fidelity 
to the government, notwithstanding the many difficulties and discouragements 
by which it has been surrounded, and which are fully detailed in the annual 
report of Agent Burleigh. In the month of July, the annuity goods destined 
for Shem were consumed by fire on board of the steamer Welcome, at St. Louis. 
At the earliest practicable date, other goods were purchased in lieu of those 
which had been destroyed, and were forwarded towards a point in Iowa, 
whence, in accordance with a suggestion from Agent Burleigh, they were to 
have been forwarded by teams to the Yancton agency ; but, most unfortunately, 
another turn of ill fortune overtook the goods in the sinking of the steamer 
conveying them up the Mississippi. At my last advices, however, the goods 
had been replaced by the Transportation Company, and it is hoped that they 
may reach their destination in time to supply the pressing wants of the In- 
dians this year. 

Agent Burleigh’s report furnishes an interesting statement of the steadfast 
friendship of the Yancton Sioux, attested not only “by their refusal to take any 
part in the hostilities of their kindred tribes, but by real and valuable services 
performed in behalf of the whites; and, in view of these things, and of the 
efforts of the tribe to help themselves amidst their many misfortunes and discour- 
agements, I am induced to commend to your favorable attention his suggestion 
that a special appropriation be made by Congress for their assistance. In Jan- 
uary last, and again in March, Agent Burleigh reported the arrival upon the Yane- 
ton reservation of some thirty lodges of Siot ux, being a portion of those removed 
from Minnesota. They were in a state of destitution, arising from the failure of 
their crops. At a later date, it appears that over eight hundred of the Winne- 


bagoes, removed at the same time from Minnesota: are stated to have been’ 


; scattered along the Missouri river at and near several posts and agencies in 


search of food. As the Minnesota Sioux, and Winnebagoes, though located — 


within the limits of Dakota, are still under the charge cf the Northern super- 
intendency, I reserve such remarks as I have considered it my duty to make 
for their proper place under the latter head. 

Since my last annual report, the organization of the ‘Territory of Montana, 
with boundaries extending eastward to the meridian of Fort Union, has included 
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_ the Blackfeet Indians within that superintendency, and such information as we 
_ have in regard to that tribe will be found under its proper head. 
Governor Edmunds transmits the report of Agent Wilkinson, who has charge 
of the tribes in the neighborhood of Fort Berthold, in the northern part of 
Dakota Territory, and including the Assinaboines and Crows, who receive their 
annuity goods at Fort Union. He reports his distribution of the goods early in 
the last summer, and the tribes last named well disposed towards the whites, 
except a portion of the Assinaboines. ‘These, however, left for their hunting- 
grounds, north of the British boundary line, immediately on receiving their 
goods. About the lst of July, 1864, the goods destined for the Gros Ventres, 
Mandans, and Arickarees were distributed to them at Fort Berthold, entirely to 
_ their satisfaction, except that complaint was made of the want of guns, these 
Indians being in constant fear of attacks from the Sioux, and asking for guns 
for self-defence. Agent Wilkinson reports that all the tribes within his agency 
are anxious that new treaties should be made with them, and states that the 
Assinaboines, Arickarees, and Gros Ventres own large tracts of land south of the 
Missouri river, which they would cede to the United States and go upon reser- 
vations. As an evidence of the feeling of the Arickarees, the agent forwards a 
copy of a speech made in council by their head chief, White Shield, to which I 
refer in this connexion. It is suggested by the agent that an agency be es- 
tablished near the mouth of the Yellow Stone river; and he states that the 
Assinaboines and Crows would probably come to that point and raise crops. 
In view of the increasing tide of emigration passing through the region in- 
habited by these Indians, the suggestion of a treaty with them, by which a ces- 
sion of lands and a concentration of the tribes upon a reservation may be 
obtained, is worthy of consideration. ‘They are friendly now, and express a 


; desire to cultivate the soil and have schools established among them; and 
; advantage may be taken of their present good disposition to preserve the exist- 


ing amicable relations, and avoid great expense and difficulty in the future. I 
am further confirmed in the view here taken of the policy proposed in regard to 
these iriendly tribes by reports from Rev. Father De Smet, whose communi- 
cations give much valuable information concerning them. ‘The remarkable 
fact, stated by this excellent authority, that these Indians have not only ex- 
; pressed a desire to concentrate themselves upon a reservation, but to have the 
Winnebagoes and Pawnees removed to their vicinity, indicates, to some extent 
: at least, that it is practicable to concentrate a large proportion of the Indians of 
this region upon a single reservation; the various elements of an extensive 
tract, sufficiently fertile, conveniently located, mostly attainable by government 
A from friendly tribes willing to concentrate within smaller limits and cultivate 
5° the soil, being all present. It would be a pleasing result of the long-continued 
‘ friendly conduct of these tribes—continued notwithstanding the alternate per- 
suasions and threats and outrages of their hostile neighbors among the Sioux— 
if they should form the nucleus of the northern reservation, and receive the first 
benefits to be derived from the establishment of sufficient military posts for 
their protection, schools for the education of their children, and the other hu- 
manizing and civilizing influences which can only be brought to bear with 
success upon the Indians when concentrated upon reservations, and their inter- 
course with the whites kept under strict control I most earnestly commend 
this whole subject to your careful consideration. 

Early in the present year I was advised, by reference from you of a letter 
from the War Department, that Major General Pope had protested against the 
delivery of annuity goods to the Sicux of the Upper Missouri, and also declared 
that he would permit “no sort of interference or interposition from Indian 
agents” until the campaign should be over. I had already instructed all of the 
agents not to distribute any guns or ammunition; in fact none had been pur- 
chased, and this was made matter of complaint, as above noticed, by some of the 
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friendly tribes, who feared attacks from the Sioux; and I had further instructed 
Agent Latta to confer with General Sully, who was in immediate command in 
the Upper Missouri country, as to the proper course to pursue. With his con- 
sent, the goods were delivered to the friendly tribes mentioned above; the balance 
of the eoods being stored at Fort Sully. The agents have all been insti ‘ucted 
to co- operate with the military commanders in their operations ; but, as I have 
heretofore stated in my communication of April 5, upon this subject, I am de- 
cidedly of the opinion that, where the tribes are friendly, and observe faithfully — 
their treaty stipulations, there seems to exist no necessity for any interference _ 
with the ordinary duties of the Indian agents; in fact, such interference must 
result disastrously to ne goverament, since the Indians will necessarily become 
dissatisfied oa account of the failure of the grovernment to fulfil its promises, 
while they are faithfully performing those whieh they have made. 
In regard to the result of the military operations which have been carried on 
under the command of General Sully, in the region covered by the Dakota su- 
perintendency, during the present year, I have not that information which 
enables me to form avery definite opinion, and I hesitate to express any opinion 
based upon the limited knowledge at hand. Governor Edmunds, ea officio su-_ 
perintendent of Indian affairs for the ‘Territory, as will be seen by his re port, is 
very decided in his opinion that the cappaige has been a failure. If the mili- . 
tary posts established at various points along the Missouri river, an object which 
TL have repeatedly urged as very desirable, are to continue to be held by suffi- 
cient garrisons, the expedition of General Sully, as resulting in the erection and 
garrisoning of these forts, is, in my judgment, a success to that extent; and if 
-the line of posts nearer to the white settlements, referred to by Agent Burleigh 
as contemplated by General Sully, shall be erected, another good result will be 
obtained. As to how far the punishment of the Sioux, by destruction of their 
lives and property by the United States troops, has had the effect to bring them 
to a disposition to submit and live peaceably hereafter, I am not informed. I 
appreciate fully, I think, the difficulties to be encountered in carrying on mili- 
tary operations in such a region of country, far from the base of supplies, 
against an enemy which, like the Sioux tribe, is difficult to find, and, moving at 
will, and without the impediment of baggage and supply trains, is here one day, 
and there the next; and I have not expected too much from the expedition. I 
earnestly trust, how rever, that the hostile tribes, finding the country through 
which they roam studded with military posts, and becoming satisfied that they 

cannot longer successfully resist the forces brought ag Sala them, will, at an 

early day, discontinue their hostilities, and become the su bjects of amicable re- 
lations. In saying this, I bear constantly in mind the policy which seems to be 
best adapted for controlling the Indian tribes, while conducing to their comfort 
and thus to their improvement in civilization—that of concentrating them upon 
large reservations, where bad influences may with greater facility be kept from 
them, and good influences be brought to bear upon them. ‘The dictates of hu- 
manity to the Indians, the preservation of the white settlers from savage raids 
upon life and property, safety to the increasing travel and traffic through the 
. Upper Missouri region, and a very great saving of expense to government in 
military expeditions, are all, in my judgment, involved in the application of this 
policy to the tribes of the great northwestern region at the earliest possible day; 
and with your concurrence, this policy will be steadily persisted in by this 
oifice, eth confident hopes of a good result. 


{ 


IDAHO AND MONTANA. 


No reports from the governors, who are ez officio superintendents of Indian 
affairs for these new Territories, have yet been received. 
In regard to the Blackfeet Indians, and the Assinaboines, Crows, Gros Ventres, 
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and other tribes formerly within the limits of Dakota, but now, by the organiza- 
tion of the Territory of Montana, transferred to that superintendency, some 
_ valuable information is obtained from the annual reports and other communica- 
_ tions from Agent Upson, whose headquarters are at Fort Benton; the tribes 
under his charge, however, ranging over a very wide district. Early in January, 
1864, Mr. Upson reported that a state of hostilities existed between the Piegans 
and Gros Ventres, who range southeast of Fort Benton, the latter being aided 
__ by the Crows, and the Piegans having the aid of other bands of Blackfeet 
Indians. ‘These hostilities had not amounted to anything more serious than the 
frequent stealing of horses on either side, and collisions between small parties, in 
which life was occasionally taken. All parties were friendly to the whites. The 
agent immediately set operations on foot to bring these tribes to a council and 
to peace. ‘I'he Piegans, who were near the post, were glad to have hostilities 
cease, and the chiefs and headmen of the Gros Ventres, some fifty in number, 
readily accepted an invitation from Agent Upson to come to the fort, which they 
did on the 13th of February, and peaceful relations were established between the 
parties. 

Mr. .Upson was able to give me, under date of February 19, some important 
information, derived from reliable persons sent out by him, as to the conduct and 
intentions of the hostile Sioux of the Upper Missouri, which was transmitted to 
you with report under date of April 5, 1864. 

Down to March 28 quiet reigned among the Indians of this agency, disturbed 
only by the Pend d’Oreilles, who exhibited hostility not only towards the whites, 
but towards the friendly Indians, particularly the Piegans. At that dag and 
down to April 5, the agent was anxiously looking for a military force to garfison 
the fort, being confident that a small force would suffice to prevent any outbreak. 

Early in last summer Mr. H. W. Reed, the special agent of this office to visit 
the tribes on the Upper Missouri, arrived, after many delays arising from a low 
| stage of water, within one hundred and fifty miles of Fort Benton, where the 
steamer grounded, and it was necessary to return to Fort Union. Some fifty 
' lodges of Crows were met near Milk river, waiting in the hope of receiving their 
goods there, as they had been driven from their own country by the Sioux, with 
whom they have long been at war. Mr. Reed met with Agent Upson at Fors 
Unior, and concerted arrangements with him for getting the goods to the tribet 
. for whom they were intended as soon and as far as was practicable. Complaint 
| is made of the unnecessary failure of the contractors to deliver the annuity goods 
_ at Fort Benton. The goods were left at Cow island, one hundred and fifty miles 

below that post, and it was not until August 18 that those intended for the Gro. 
| Ventres were distributed to them, the tribe going to Cow island for the purposes 
, This tribe numbers some sixteen hundred souls, are entirely friendly, and their 
4 . chief, “ Sitting Squaw,” tendered the services of his warriors to the government 
} to fight the hostile Sioux. At the date of his report, September 1, Agent Upson 
had secured a train of twenty wagons, which were about to start for Cow island 
to bring up the annuity goods which had been left below, and expected to have 
_ them ready for distribution by September 20. 
_ The afiairs of the Sun River farm, belonging to the agency, were found by 
Mr. Upson to be in a very bad condition, but steps were taken by him to prepare 
and plant as much ground as possible, and the prospect was fair for a bountiful 
crop; but successive inundations of the river destroyed these hopes, and the 
result of the farming operations would be comparatively small. 

This agency, in the far northwest, has recently become one of much importance, 
as lying upon the route of travel to the new gold fields of Montana, over which 
thousands of people have moved during the last year. Every possible effort 
will be made to continue the present friendly relations with the Indian tribes of 
the country. 7 

A report from Agent Upson, dated September 28, announces his distribution 
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of theannuity goods to the Piegans, Bloods, and Blackfeet, about ten days previous 
to that date, to the general satisfaction of the Indians. 'The Piegans number 
two thousand eight hundred, and are quite friendly and peaceable. The Bloods, © 
numbering some one thousand nine hundred, and ranging over a district north 
of the British line down to the Missouri river, are also reasonably quiet. But 
the agent represents the Blackfeet proper, whose number is estimated at two 
thousand one hundred and fifty, as extremely insolent and exacting. It appears 
that this tribe, so far as it hasan abiding place at all, lives north of the boundary 
line, and is properly subject to Great Britain, only appearing about Fort Benton 
to receive annuities. Your attention is invited to Agent Upson’s remarks upon 
this subject. 


SOUTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 


At the date of my last annual report strong hopes were entertained that very 
soon the condition of the loyal and long-suffering Indians of this superinten- 
dency would be materially improved; that those who had maintained a preca- 
rious existence in their own country would be enabled to return to the peaceful 
pursuits in which they were engaged prior to the commencement of the war, 
and that those who had been driven forth as exiles and dependents upon the 
government for the necessities of life would be returned to their country in 
time to enable them to raise crops during the summer following. Unfortunately 
these hopes have not been realized, and the condition of the loyal Indians of 
the superintendency is such as to appeal very strongly to our sympathy, and 
demand at our hands the most determined efforts for their relief. ‘Their welfare, 
however, is so entirely dependent upon the military operations of the govern- 
ment that no hopes of any material improvement can be reasonably entertained 
until such time as their country shall be so completely garrisoned as to afford a 
reasonable degree of security against the depredations of rebel raiders and the 
bushwhackers and thieves by whom it is now infested. 

The country is aware that during the winter of 1861-62, and following spring 
and summer, many thousands of these Indians were driven from their homes 
because of their determined loyalty to the government, and the stubborn, 
though ineffectual, resistance they made to their disloyal brethren, who, with the 
assistance of white troops from ‘Texas and elsewhere, sought to hold their 
country in the interest of the rebellion. 

These refugees were collected in Kansas, where they were mainly subsisted 
from the funds of the various tribes of the southern superintendency, which in 
whole or in part have joined with the rebellion, which funds were, by an act of 
Congress, set apart for that purpose. They consisted mainly of women, children,’ 
and old men—their warriors and able-bodied men having, with a degree of una- 
nimity which is probably unparalleled by any other loyal community within our 
entire limits, taken arms in the service of the United States. 

The claims of these people upon us for support ; the intense and longing de- 
sire they manifested to be returned and protected in their homes; the continually 
increasing and very considerable expense by which they were being subsisted 
while in exile; the demoralizing effect which their anomalous condition could 
not fail to produce; and their well known ability, to maintain themselves, if in 
the undisturbed possession of their own country, all combined to render it ex- 
ceedingly desirable that they should be returned to their homes at the earliest 
practicable moment, and upon all proper occasions its importance was urged 
by this office, and, your attention, and, through you, that of Congress and the 
War Department, invited to the subject. It was, however, realized that, upon 
the score of economy and the facility of affording them protection, it was better 
that they should remain in the condition of refugees rather than be returned 
prior to such time as our military successes would render it practicable to afford 
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them protection when they should be separated into families and in the oceupa- 
tion of their former homes in the various parts of their country; since merely 
to congregate them in the vicinity of a military post would not materially better 
their condition, and would add very considerably to the expense incident to 
their subsistence. ) 

After careful consideration, and obtaining information from every available 
source as to the probable results of military operations, and upon consultation 
with yourself and several members of the Senate and House Committees on In- 
dian Affairs, it was thought advisable that the refugees should be returned in 
the early spring, and accordingly an estimate of the probable expense of re- 
moving them and providing for theirsupport was made by superintendent Coffin, 
and through you submitted to Congress in February last, and’ the necessary: ap- 
propriation solicited. 

It was not, however, until the 3d day of May that the appropriation was 
made; so that, although preparations for the removal were commenced early 
in April, in anticipation of the favorable action of Congress, it was found im- 
possible to complete the necessary arrangements prior to the 16th of May, at 
which time a portion of the Indian refugees, numbering something over five 
thousand, started en route for their country. They were delayed some days 
awaiting a military escort, and did not arrive at. Fort Gibson until the 15th of 
June. It was now too late to raise a crop, even if it had been found practica- 
ble for them to leave the protection of the fort and repair to their respective 
homes; which, however, was not the case, as their country was then, and has 
since continued to be, infested by guerillas and bushwhackers, and from time to 
time overrun by rebel raiders, so that it has at all times been exceedingly un- 
safe to reside beyond the immediate vicinity of the forts held by our troops. 

The expense of subsisting these Indians, now that they are located so much 
further from the source of their supplies, is of course greatly enhanced. It is 
estimated that, in addition to the number returned from Kansas, there are some 
ten thousand women, children, and decrepit old men who have remained in the 
country. ‘These last have to some extent succeeded in raising crops of grain 
and vegetables; and could they be allowed to retain for their own use the pro- 
ducts of their labor, they would probably require but little assistance in the 
way of food. All, however, are dependent upon government for clothing, so 
that there are some fifteen or sixteen thousand, a large portion of whom must 
be wholly, and the remainder in part, subsisted and clothed at an expense which 
will very considerably exceed the amount of funds diverted to their use as be- 
fore mentioned. 

The estimate, heretofore mentioned, of the amount of funds necessary for the 
removal aud subsistence of these Indians, in addition to the regular appropria- 
tions, was four hundred and ninety-one thousand seven hundred and twenty 
dollars. ‘The amount actually appropriated was but two hundred and twenty- 
three thousand dollars. It is doubtfal if, under the most favorable cireum- 
stances, the amount appropriated would have been sufiicient ; but, as has already 
been stated, the Indians failed to reach their homes in time to raise’a crop, as it 
was expected they would do when the estimated expense of their removal and 
subsistence was submitted to Congress, and on which expectation the amount 
of the estimate was based. Congress having failed to appropriate the amount 
requested, and the Indians having failed to raise a crop as was anticipated, it is 
readily perceived that the means provided for their subsistence was largely in- 
adequate, and that an absolute necessity arose for a resort to some temporary 
expedient for supplying the deficiency. Under these circumstances, with your 
approbation and the sanction of the President, I have authorized the purchase 
of supplies to the extent of two hundred thousand dollars in excess of the 
amount provided for by Congress, that sum being the least amount with which 
it was possible to furnish to the refugees the primé necessaries of life until such 
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time as Congress shall mect, and by appropriate legislation be enabled to provide, 
for the deficiency. Ta Bh te 

With the exception of the changes incidental to the return - of the refugees, 
from Kansas, but very litile change has been made during the past year in the. 
condition ,of Indian affairs or of the various tribes within the southern super-_ 
intendency ; ; and inasmuch as a particular statement was made in the last annual. 
report from: this office as to each of these tribes, I deem it unnecessary on the. 
present occasion to present anything more than a general view of its BFeESMy 
condition. . 

There are now within the Indian country from fifteen to seventeen thousand. 
destitute Indians. [here are still remaining in Kansas near five hundred Sem-: 
jnoles, who, by reason of the small-pox prevailing among them at the time of. 
the removal of the other refugees, could not.accompany them. Also, some 
six hundred Quapaws, Senecas, and Shawnees, who could not at that time be 
removed, for the reason that their country is remote from any military post, and 
is so infested by rebel guerillas as to be ‘unsafe for any one suspected of being 
loyal to the United States. All these are, in a greater or less degree, dependent, 
upon government for the necessaries of life, and this dependence will continue, 
even with the most successful of military operations, until such time as the. 
crops they may raise the coming year are matured. As is elsewhere mentioned,. 
nearly all the able-bodied men “connected with these people are in the military, 
service of the United States, and I learn from varions sources that they have 
proven themselves to be good and efficient soldiers. ‘There is, however, a very. 
general feeling of discontent prevailing among them because of the destitution, 
of their families, and the failure hitherto to send into their country a military 
force sufficient to preserve order and protect it against the wholesale plunder- 
ing, ee! and thieving to which it has been. subjected at the hands of the 
rebels, and of whites pr ofessing to be their friends and loyal to the eovernment.. 
There is, perhaps, uo portion of country, of equal extent, within our territorial 
limits, better adapted to the business of steck-raising than is the country owned 
by these people. Prior to the rebellion they had engaged i in this business very” 
extensively, and many of them owned her ds of cattle numbered by thousands. 
When the people were driven forth, their stock was necessar ily left behind and 
to roam at large without ostensible owners. ‘The rebels have availed them- 
selves of this condition of things, to farnish themselves with immense supplies 
of beef for their armies; and, to ‘the disgrace of our own people, it must be said 
that many of them have also engaged in the nefarious business of stealing 
cattle from these defenceless, cntanitn aie and truly loyal people. It seems 
hardly credible that men professing tu be loyal could be found so sordid and 
base as to make a systematic business of stealing the only means of sub- 
sistence left for women and children, whose brave and loyal husbands, fathers, 
and brothers are in the armies of the Union battling for our common cause. 
Under the existing circumstances, this office is, of course, powerless to suppress 
this infamous tr afic ; but it is gratifying to know that it has engaged the attention 
of the military authorities, and it is to be hoped that the euilty parties may be 
detected and receive the well-merited punishment their double crime against the 
laws of their country and the rights of a helpless and loyal people so richly, 
merits. 

The respective treaties negotiated with the Creeks and Osages, and BBP 
by the Senate, with aan eric Gitte at its last session, were fox w niin to those 
tribes for their assent to the amendments, and have not as yet been returned, 
but there is reason to believe that the assent of the Indians will be obtained, 
and that the treaties will go into effect at an early day. 

With your approval, a special commissioner was detailed from this office in 
May last for the purpose of negotiating a treaty with delegations from. the 


Cherokees and Delawares, at that time in this city, the principal object of said a 
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treaty being to provide a home in the Indian country for the Delawares, now lo- 
cated in Kansas. ‘The commissioner was also authorized to treat upon such other 
subjects as might be considered of interest and importance to the respective 
tribes. Several interviews were had with the Cherokee delegation, but I re- 
gret to state that, after a full and thorough consideration of such subjects as it 
was desired by the Cherokees should be embraced in the provisions of the pro- 
posed treaty, it was found that, while no very serious objections existed as to any 
other proposition, they were inflexible upon the point of maintaining their ju- 
risdiction as a tribe or nation over the entire territory heretofore owned by 
them. In other words, it was found that, while they were willing to receive the 
Delawares among them and accord to them rights in common with their own 
people, yet it was insisted that the Delawares should virtually incorporate 
themselves with and become a part of the Cherokee Nation. ‘To this, as I 
think, the Delawares very properly refused their assent, and thus the negotia- 
tions were terminated without any beneficial result to either party. Recent in- 
formation, of an unofficial character, has led me to believe that further negotia- 
tions would be attended with better success. The fortunes of war have greatly 
impoverished this tribe, and as a means of in some degree relieving them from 
their pressing wants, and enabling them to resume their former avocations, I 
respectfully suggest the propriety of purchasing from them the tract of coun- 
try they now own within the State of Kansas, known as neutral lands. 

This tract of land is represented as being very desirable for the purpose of 
settlement, and it is understood that the loyal Cherokees are willing to dispose 
of it on very favorable terms. 

In this connexion the following suggestions are respectfully submitted : The 
territory south of Kansas and west of Arkansas, heretofore known as the “ In- 
dian Country,” and occupied by the Osages, the Quapaws, Senecas, and Shaw- 
nees, the Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, Chicasaws, and the Wichi- 
tas and other affiliated bands, embraces some seventy-five thousand square 
miles. The total number of the tribes inhabiting this country prior to the re- 
bellion, according to the best data now available, was in the neighborhood of 
seventy thousand, or less than one to each square mile. All accounts agree 
in representing the country as well adapted to the support of a dense population, 
and this is confirmed by the prosperity of the various tribes within its limits, 
prior to the rebellion. It is, then, perfectly evident that the area of the coun- 
try is vastly in excess of the necessities of the Indians by whom, in virtue of 
various treaties, it was owned at the commencement of the war. Under the 
operations of the war the relations of these people to the general government 
have been very materially changed. Very many of them have united their 
fortunes with the rebels, while many more, and it is believed a majority, have 
remained steadfast in their loyalty and in the observance of their treaty stipu- 
lations. In the readjustment of our relations with these people, which must 
necessarily occur at the close of the war, the former class should meet with the 
condemnation their conduct so justly deserves, and the latter should be treated 
with the most generous consideration; but it can be no wrong to either class, 
that they should be required to receive within the limits of their country other 
tribes with whom they are on friendly terms. As before remarked, the area of 
their country is vastly in excess of their wants. The tribes now located in 
Kansas and Nebraska, and it may be some others, are on friendly terms with 
those of the “Indian country,” excepting so far only as their friendship may 
have been interrupted by the war. Like them, they are all more or less ad- 
vanced in civilization, and it is believed that they would easily affiliate, and 
in time become one people, if the whole were occupants of one country. The 
“Indian country” is not encroached upon to any appreciable extent by white 
settlements, and is well adapted by climate, soil, and location to support a 

~ large population of these people. The convenience and comfort of the citizens 
121 . 
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of Kansas and Nebraska, and, above all, the welfare, and I may almost say the 
existence, of the Indians within their limits demands that the latter should be 
removed from their present reserves. Under these circumstances, I feel that I 
cannot too strongly urge the importance of preserving the ‘“ Indian country ” 
for the use of Indians alone, and in all treaties or other arrangements which 
may hereafter be made with its former owners, insisting upon, and if need be 
enforcing, such terms as will secure ample homes within that country for all 
such tribes as from time to time it may be found practicable and expedient to 
remove thereto. 


CENTRAL SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The reports from the various agencies within this superintendency, embra- 
cing sixteen tribal organizations, are for the most part satisfactory, as to the 
general condition of the Indians, so far as relates to their peaceable conduct, 
loyalty to the government, and progress in education and civilization. In some 
cases decided advancement is recorded, and there is good evidence that in others. 
a like report would be made, but for the unfortunate failure of the crops — 
throughout the greater portion of the superintendency, drought and the ravages 
of insects, and the hostilities of northern tribes during the past summer, 
which, breaking out in the region in which some of these tribes were accus- 
tomed to hunt, prevented them from obtaining their usual supplies of skins and 
of food for winter. Besides this, the outrages committed by the hostile parties 
of Indians so exasperated the whites, as well the citizens as the soldiers sta- 
tioned at the various military posts, as to render them indisposed to distinguish 
between hostile and friendly Indians. The tribes of this superintendency, thus 
placed between two fires, subject to be attacked and driven from their hunting- 
grounds by the hostile Indians, and suspected if not attacked by the whites, 
have maintained their loyalty ina very remarkable manner, and deserve the 
favorable consideration of the department. It is claimed for them, by their 
agents, that all of the tribes of this superintendency, amidst all their discour- 
agements and privations, have refused to entertain any of the propositions made 
to them by the hostile Indians, and have remained true to their treaties of 
friendship, some of the tribes sending a large proportion of their able-bodied ~ 
men into the service of the United States, where they have proved themselves 
to be faithful and efficient soldiers. : 

rom sundry communications of Agent Loree, of the Upper Platte agency, it 
would appear that there are many white persons claiming to be old settlers of 
that region, but who have long ago adopted the Indian mode of life, and have 
not now, and are not believed to have ever had, fixed homes in the country, 
who are thoroughly disloyal, and exercise their influence over the Indians to incite 
them to acts of hostility. These persons are stated by the agent to be, for the most 
part, Canadians. Whether or not public policy demands their expulsion from 
the country is a question which I deem to be worthy of consideration. At all 
events, these parties should be put under careful surveillance, and should not be 
allowed to continue, with impunity, the dangerous and treasonable work of 
which they are alleged to be guilty. 

The tribes of the Upper Platte agency are represented as being in a desti- 
tute condition, and some of them will need aid from government to keep them 
from starvation. In their privations it is apprehended that they may be led to 
acts of theft and plunder, orto join some of the hostile bands in that portion of 
the country. 

The Ottoes and Missourias, under the charge of Agent Dailey, numbering 
about five hundred souls, are represented as being orderly and temperate. 'Their 
crops were good, furnishing them an abundant supply of grain and vegetables, 
but they were unable, on account of the hostile parties in their usual hunting- 
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nen to procure their supplies of meat and furs, and will suffer for clothing. 
They are faithful to the government, and tendered to it the services of all their 
warriors. Itis to be regretted that, since the abandonment of their school in 
1860, none has taken its place, and the agent recommends that a sufficient 
amount of their annuities be applied to the support of a school. 

Many of the Kickapoos, as we are informed by Agent Bennett, are dissatis- 
fied with the treaty negotiated with them in 1863, and are alarmed at the prob- 
able results of the settlement of white persons near them, upon the sale of a 
portion of their lands, provided for in that treaty. About one-half of the tribe 
went into the southwestern part of Kansas about August 1, where they engaged 
in the hunt, declaring their intention to find, if possible, some favorable location 
to which they might, with the consent of the government, be removed. Per- 
haps this disposition on their part may be turned to good account by their set- 
tlement as a tribe in the Indian territory south and west of Arkansas, when 
the condition of the country will justify such a removal and location, where 
they may be placed in a comfortable condition with the funds realized from the 
sale of their present reservation. ‘Their farming operations during the present 
year were reasonably successful. 

- The Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi show very little signs of improve- 
ment. ‘They rejected with great unanimity the proposed amendments to the 
treaty made with them. ‘This tribe displays very little disposition to adopt the 
pursuits of agriculture. They planted, however, the usual amount of land, and 
those who planted early realized about one-third of a crop. The census of the 
tribe makes the number eight hundred and ninety-one souls, which is a decrease 
of eighty-four in a year, but the agent thinks that a part of this decrease may 
be properly accounted for by the absence of some of the people on a visit to 
other tribes. ‘The property of the tribe, including the value of the crops, is es- 
timated at about $58,000. Their mission school is in a good condition, with an 
average attendance of twenty-five children, who are making excellent progress. 

The Chippewas and Munsees, or Christian Indians, who are under charge of 
this agency, are far advanced in civilization—have comfortable homes, and are 
well clothed, peaceable, and truly loyal. 

The condition of the Pottawatomies, in everything except as to their farm- 
ing operations, is reported by Agent Ross as in the highest degree satisfactory. 
Of their number, two thousand two hundred and seventy-eight souls by the 
census of this year, two hundred males, to whom allotments of land were made, 
have, under the provisions of their treaty, taken the preliminary steps to be- 
come citizens of the United States, and are regarded as fully capable of man- 
aging their own affairs, while many more are about to apply for naturalization 
papers, preparatory to abandoning their tribal state. 

The provision of the late treaty with this tribe in relation to conferring upon 
some of its members the rights of citizenship is regarded as eminently proper 
as to a limited number, but it is to be feared that, unless the strictest scrutiny 
of the qualifications of applicants is made by the courts, very many who are 
unqualified for so radical a change in their political relations may, through the 
influence of designing whites, be induced to take upon themselves the duties of 
citizenship, and in the end be found wholly incompetent to discharge the same. 
Instructions upon this point have been issued to the agent in charge, and every 
precaution will be taken by this office to prevent an abuse of the very import- 
ant and valuable rights granted by this treaty. 

Of those who prefer to continue their tribal condition, a party went south to. 
search for a new country, and the agent thinks that their separation from the 
remainder of the tribe and settlement upon a new reservation is desirable. ‘The 
same remarks above made in relation to the Kickapoos will apply to this por- 
tion of the Pottawatomies. The number of acres cultivated by the latter this 
year was about two thousand; but their crops failed entirely, and also their 
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hunt, on account of the incursions of the hostile Sioux, and much suffering 
among them is apprehended. Their mission school, which is supported by a 
payment of seventy-five dollars from their annuities for the support and eduea- 
tion of each scholar, has been very successful, and has had an average attend- 
ance of one hundred and eighty-seven pupils. 

The condition of the Pawnees, owing to the same causes which have been 
mentioned as affecting most of the other tribes of this superintendency, failure 
of crops and hostility of other Indians, is represented by Agent Lushbaugh as 
bordering upon destitution; but this once-powerful tribe, still numbering over 
three thousand souls, has remained entirely loyal, and furnished a foree of eighty 
warriors to join General Curtis’s expedition during the summer, offering two or 
three hundred if he would accept their services against the Sioux. Their 
school has been successful, and the children are making good progress. The 
various white employés of this agency are entitled to great credit for standing 
their ground at the time of the late incursions of the Sioux, and their resolute 
conduct doubtless preserved from destruction the large amount of government 
property at the agency. ‘The appeal made by the agent for aid in subsisting 
these Indians through the winter is commended to favorable consideration, as 
their annuity money, upon which alone they are left to depend, is not ones 
to supply them with the necessaries of life. 

The Kansas Indians, under charge of Agent Farnsworth, numbering seven 
hundred and one persons—a decrease of forty since last report—have had ill 
fortune with their crops, but from a different reason than that which applies: to 
most of the other tribes. After planting, they went on their summer hunt, 
leaving no one to take care of their fields, the consequence of which is that no 
crop has been raised. Their schools have been reasonably successful, though 
the parents take little or no interest in the education of the children. The de- 
crease in population is ascribed to prevailing diseases, not epidemic, but those 
of ordinary character proving generally fatal. 

Agent Furnas, who assumed charged of the Omahas on the 1st of April, fur- 
nishes a satisfactory report of their condition, the tribe being well advanced in 
civilization, and in industrial pursuits, sober, peaceable, and loyal. Numbering 
about nine hundred and seventy souls, they have over one hundred men in the 
service of the United States, who are commended by their officers as being sober, 
reliable, and efficient soldiers. \ Under many embarrassments, owing to the want 
of tools and the high prices of labor, about one thousand acres of land were culti- 
vated, and one thousand more enclosed for pasture, but none of the crops succeeded 
except the corn and sorghum. Of the former there is a surplus beyond the 
necessities of the tribe, and the latter was expected to yield two hundred gal- 
lons to the acre, and furnish them a sufficient supply. ‘heir summer hunt was 
unsuccessful, being interrupted by the Sioux. The mills have beea in constant 
operation, and a strong and capacious log block-house has been built at the 
agency for purposes of defence. ‘The schools have had an average attend- 
ance of forty-six, and the missionary in charge has found attentive audiences at 
his Sabbath services. Agent Furnas proposes to aim at the permanent benefit 
of this people by inducing them to abandon their summer hunt, and engage in 
raising cattle to supply themselves with meat, and already many are turning their 
attention in that direction. ‘The system of allotting lands in severalty is rec- 
ommended for the Omahas, who seem to be fully prepared for it. 

Early in this year the Winnebagoes, who had been removed from Minnesota, 
came down to this agency in great destitution, as stated under the head of the 
Northern superintendency, and were, on a representation of the facts, subsisted 
by Agent Furnas. He states that the Winnebagoes planted and raised a fair 
crop from one hundred acres of land, with the consent of the Omahas, who 
seemed inclined to consent to the permanent occupation by the Winnebagoes of 
a part of their reservation, should such an arrangement be deemed desirable. | 
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» Under date of September 15, Agent Furnas reported the arrival of the 
whole Ponca nation upon the Omaha reservation, the Indians giving as a reason 
that they had no agent and nobody to care for them. ‘They were destitute of 
everything but meat, of which they had a surplus, their buffalo hunt having 
been very successful; and as the Omahas had no meat, but a surplus of corn, a 
satisfactory exchange to some extent could be made; but the united stock was 
insufficient for both. Should it be found expedient and desirable, as now seems 
probable, that the reservation for the Winnebagoes should be abandoned, and 
that tribe located upon the Omaha reserve, it is respectfully suggested. that 
the Poncas may well be included in the same arrangement. As to the capa- 
city of the Omaha reserve to suitably accommodate the three tribes, I have no 
doubt, and the friendly relations existing between them are such that no trouble 
on that score is to be apprehended. On the score of economy, such an arrange- 
ment is evidently desirable, since a single agent would suffice for the three tribes, 
and but little if any increase would be required in the number of other em- 
ployés now engaged at each agency. I propose to make a more thorough in- 
vestigation of the desirability and practicability of carrying this suggestion into 
effect before any definite action is had. The reports of the agents at the reserves 
to be abandoned are naturally to some extent biased by the apprehensions they 
may entertain in relation to the continuance of their respective agencies. 
~ The Shawnees, who number about eight hundred and sixty, have advanced 
well in civilization, a large portion of them owning and cultivating their lands in 
severalty, and but for the vicinity of the Missouri border, the farmers would 
have realized a fair return from their labor. They have, however, been so often 
plundered by the guerillas of the border, that their success has been very limited 
the past year. Dissensions have, to some extent, arisen in this tribe, growing 
out of the following state of facts: Their treaty of 1854 provided that those 
of the tribe who should so elect might take and hold land in severalty, while for 
those who were unwilling to avail themselves of this privilege it was provided 
that an equitable portion of their reserve should be set apart to be held by them 
incommon. Itis now claimed by the latter class that the former, by the mere 
act of taking land in severalty, severed their connexion with the tribe, and that 
the latter class should be recognized by the government as constituting the tribe. 
is can find no warrant for this claim, either in the language of the treaty or in 
the cotemporaneous records of this office pertaining to the negotiation of the 
same; and it is strenuously urged by the other party that no one of the indi- 
viduals who chose to take land in severalty so understood the treaty, or would 
have accepted the privilege granted them by its terms had they supposed it 
liable to such construction. A question somewhat collateral to this has grown 
out of the right asserted by the State to tax the lands held in severalty. In 
many instances these lands have been assessed for taxes, and sold for their pay- 
ment. This question is being adjudicated by the courts of Kansas, and the 
agent of the tribe has been instructed to cause an appeal to be taken to the United 
States courts, in case the decision of the State courts is adverse to the Indians. 
The report of the agent of the Delawares does not, I regret to say, enable us 
to present that evidence of progress which might reasonably be expected in the 
case of a tribe, owning and occupying a large tract of very fertile land, and 
drawing a large annual interest from its trust funds. The comparatively small 
area of land which they have under cultivation indicates that, with all their ad- 
vantages, the majority of the tribe are still too much attaehed to shiftless and 
improvident habits of life. In connexion with this subject, however, it would 
be unjust to omit the fact that a large portion of the men of the tribe are en- 
listed in the United States army, where they have distinguished themselves as 
faithful soldiers. ‘Their absence from the reservation in the service of the coun- 
try may account, in a great measure, for the failure to put more land under cul- 
tivation this year. 
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The Iowas number two hundred and ninety-three souls. Having but seventy- 
eight men in all, forty-one of these are in the service of the United States as 
soldiers. The ableWadied portion of those who remained, with the women, 
raised a good supply of corn, hay, &c., and the tribe owns property to the 
amount of about $16,250. They complain that the government does not keep 
faith with them, in refusing to make compensation for the arrears of interest 
due them on bonds of States which have failed to pay interest since the com- 
mencement of the war, and in which their funds were invested by the govern- 
ment. A tribe so loyal, so willing to furnish men for the defence of the coun- 
try, and so disposed to help itself by the pursuits of industry, surely deserves 
better treatment at the hands of the government. 

The Sacs and Foxes of Missouri, a small tribe, numbering one hundred and 
seventeen persons, though embarrassed by their failure to obtain the use of part 
of their trust fund to be applied to their improvement in agriculture, and to the 
erection of comfortable houses, are in a reasonable condition of comfort, and 
will be rendered quite independent by the sale of their lands now in progress. 

The Ottawas, numbering about two hundred, are represented as being in a 
good condition as to progress in civilization, are well provided with the means of 
life, and are devoting a liberal share of their means for the establishment and 
support of a manual labor school and farm, from which the best results are ex- 
pected. 

Under date of October 10, 1864, this office was advised by Agent Martin of 
the result of a grand council of delegates from the several tribes of loyal 
Indians of Kansas, held at the Sac and Fox agency, October 9, in view of the 
approach of the forces of the rebel General Price to the borders of that State, 
and the attempt which had been made to induce the Kansas tribes to send dele- 
gates to a council to be held in the Creek county, in October, in the interest of 
the rebellion. It is with great pleasure that I refer to the loyal and patriotie 
declaration of these tribes, submitted with the papers accompanying this report, 
as showing their firm determination to continue steadfast in their support of the 
government, and furnishing an example which might well be followed by repre- 
sentative gatherings of white men, who, although proud of their superiority 
over their red brethren, have not always exhibited such loyalty to their country. 


NORTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The Indians under the charge of this superintendency, aside from those who 
do not receive annuities in money or goods, and are not under treaty stipulations, 
number about fourteen thousand persons, and comprise the Winnebagoes, the 
Sissetons, Wahpaton, Madewakanton, and Wahpakoota bands of Sioux, the 
Chippewas of the Mississippi, the Pillager and Lake Winnebagoshish, Red 
Lake and Pembina bands of Chippewas, and the Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

The Winnebagoes are those who were removed in May, 1863, under direction 
of an act of Congress, from their reservation in Minnesota to a new location 
selected for them on the Upper Missouri river, near Crow Creek. Superinten- 
dent ‘Thompson, in his annual report herewith, states very clearly the changed 
condition of these Indians, and its results upon them. ‘They had been friends 
to the whites, and their reward has been their expulsion from their homes. 
They were able in their former location to obtain a comfortable living in peace, 
and the circumstances of their new location, taken in conjunction with drought, 
ravages of insects, and fear of hostile Sioux, have discouraged and prevented 
them from raising any crop. ‘They had, to convince the whites of their friend- 
ship, made common cause with them against the Sioux; and they found them- 
selves last winter left on the Upper Missouri, with batt few troops to protect 
them against their enemies. I do not propose to enter again upon the discus- 
sion of this subject—the removal of these Indians from Minnesota—having 
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given my views very fully in my last annual report. That removal was a fore- 
ne conclusion after the terrible massacre of the whites in Minnesota, in 1862, 
for the people only knew them as Indians, and did not care to distinguish 
between friendly and hostile. Their condition had become so uncomfortable 
that they submitted peaceably to the policy of removal. 'The failure of their 
first crop at the Crow Creek reservation, their fear of the hostile Sioux, the re- 
moval of the troops from the military post, and the general sympathy expressed 
in their behalf by nearly all who had any intercourse with them, made them 
discontented, and in the fall of 1863 some six hundred, out of about two thousand 
who were removed to the Upper Missouri, left the reservation and started down 
the river in their canoes. Being stopped at Fort Randall, they remained there 
during the winter, laboring and making a very precarious living till spring, when 
they were allowed to go below, and arrived in March at the Omaha reservation. 
In December, 1863, when Superintendent Thompson visited Crow Creek 
with the annuities and supplies, there were still 1,382 Winnebagoes present, 
and nearly all of these remained through the winter; but in spite of the efforts 
of Agent Balcombe to induce them to remain, the general discontent increased 
to such an extent that in the spring and summer of this year they left in parties 
at various times, so that in last September there were 1,357 absent from their 
reservation. Of these about twelve hundred were among the Omahas, and one 
hundred and twenty-one with the Iowas and Ottoes. Forty-six had enlisted 
in a Nebraska regiment of cavalry. 
The reasons given by these Indians for leaving their new location are fully 
stated by the superintendent in his report; and the apparent unfitness of that 
location for the purpose of agriculture, at all events to such an extent as to 
make it seem desirable to a people who, like the Winnebagoes, had occupied as 
their own the very garden of Minnesota, is made evident enough from the reports 
of Agent Balcombe and the efficient missionary with the Sioux, Reverend Mr. 
Williamson, which documents accompany this report. It was impossible to 
persuade the Indians to return to it; and even if a force had beerf at hand to 
compel their return, which was not the case, such enforced removal would have 
been very expensive, and in all probability would have resu'ted in their again 
deserting the reservatien. It was therefore deemed to be the best policy to pro- 
vide for their necessities at the places where they were, and this has been done, 
the Winnebagoes among the Omahas having in addition planted and gathered 
a fair crop of corn. | 
The question now presents itself as to what disposition shall be made of these 
Indians. After a carefu) consideration of the matter, not being able to agree 
either with the views of Major General Pope—to which allusion is elsewhere 
made, and which proposed to gather the Indians around military posts, disarm 
them, and compel them either to become good farmers and Christians under the 
salutary influence of their association with the soldiers, sutlers, and hangers on 
of the camps, or to starve—nor yet with the proposition of Superintendent 
Thompson, to buy lands for these Indians with their annuities, and scatter 
them throughout the thickly settled portions of the country among the whites, 
I think that the opportunity’ presents itself for doing a greater good to them, 
under existing circumstances, than would result from either course mentioned. 
The Winnebagoes are on very friendly terms with the Omahas, affiliate with 
them readily, and have been well received by that tribe. ‘They desire to be 
settled with or near them, and the Omahas are willing to dispose of a part of 
their reservation, (which is abundantly large for both tribes,) as a place of resi- 
dence for the Winnebagoes. I propose, then, if this course meets your appro- 
bation, and if Congress shall provide such legislation as may be necessary, to 
make such an arrangement with the Omahas as is here indicated. Should it be 
YL ae hereafter to carry into effect the plan of concentrating all of the 
ndians upon a limited number of large reservations, the Winnebagoes will be 
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in as good a position as any of the tribes to be included in the arrangement. I 
feel that such provision as will be satisfactory to this people ought to be made 
soon, if possible, as their case is an exceptional one, and a hard one, and has 
been borne with a degree of patience unusual to the race. 

The greater portion of the four bands of Sioux mentioned as being in charge 
of this superintendency are still hostile, and military operations against them 
have continued through the year. Those who were removed to Crow Creek 
with the Winnebagoes amounted to about one thousand three hundred in num- 
ber, being mostly women and children, the families of those who were taken 
prisoners by the military after the massacre of 1862, together with such of the 
men as came in and gave themselves up, and returned some hundreds of the 
white captives who had been taken by the hostile parties. Altogether there 
were about one hundred men able to hunt. Some addition has since been made 
to this number by prisoners released from confinement at Davenport. Un- 
questionably great injustice has been done to many of these people, whose 
friendly acts were repaid by harsh treatment and by confinement. ‘The state- 
ment of Reverend Mr. Williamson shows this very clearly. The Sioux at 
Crow creek have remained quietly on the reservation, but, owing to the causes 
above referred to, have been unable to provide for themselves. Since the out- 
break of 1862, the annuities of the tribe have ceased to be paid, and they are 
provided for by direct appropriations by Congress, and I recommend the subject 
of an early additional appropriation to your favorable consideration. _Superin- 
tendent Thompson suggests that they could aid themselves to some extent by 
the hunt, and recommends that fifty horses and some guns should be given them 
for the purpose. It does not appear to me at all certain that the good likely 
to result to the Indians from this course would offset the possible evil which 
might follow a capture of these arms and horses by the hostile bands of Sioux; 
but if there is to be no sufficient garrison at or near Crow Creek, the Indians 
must have the means of defending themselves. 

The scliool among the Winnebagoes has been suspended during a part of 
the summer, but was to be reopened on the lst of October. Even with the 
largest portion of the tribe absent, the school, taught by educated Indians, was 
quite successful. ‘There is no mission of any kind amgng this people, and the 
agent invites the attention of the various mission boards of the country to this 
fact. There are two missions among the Sioux, which have been quite suecess- 
ful in inducing this people to remain on peaceable terms with the whites, attend 
to the cultivation of the soil, and seek and obtain the advantages of education. 
If these Sioux could be more favorably located, better results in all these respects 
might reasonably be expected. 

The Chippewas of Mississippi, numbering about four thousand souls, have 
continued on peaceable terms with the whites, this being particularly the case 
with the Mille-lac band, who have expressed the greatest unwillingness to go to 
the Crow Wing agency for their annuities, lest some of their people might be 
unfavorably influenced by those of other bands whose fidelity they think open 
to suspicion. An arrangement has been made which will be satisfactory to 
them in this respect. Some of these people are much dissatisfied with their 
unsettled condition, the failure of the Senate to reach and ratify the treaty 
made with them last year having left them m a state of uncertainty as to what 
is to be their ultimate location. The extensive region which they propose to 
cede to the United States is understood to be very valuable, particularly for 
the business of lumbering, while the country reserved to the Indians is well 
adapted to their various wants, and quite satisfactory to them. I trust that at 
the coming session of Congress this treaty will be ratified without delay. 

The Pillager and Lake Winnebagoshish bands of Chippewas have been peace- 
able and quiet, and have found in the pursuit of game and sale of furs at 
high prices, the planting of some five hundred acres of land and care of the 
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crops, the gathering of five thousand bushels of rice, and manufacture of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds of maple sugar, full employment. They 
numbered one thousand nine hundred and sixty-six souls at the last enumeration. 

The Red Lake and Pembina band, with whom, after much difficulty, a treaty 
was made last year, and ratified with sundry supplementary articles during the 
last session of Congress, have received their first annuities under the treaty, 
and the various provisions made for their benefit will be carried into operation 
by the ensuing spring. By this treaty a large tract of land is ceded to the 
United States, anda right of way is secured for the extensive and growing 
commerce with the British possessions by way of the Red River of the North. 

The settlement of the Chippewas of Lake Superior upon a number of small 
reservations is attended with the same evils which attach to other cases of the 
kind. Especially are the Lake Court Oreilles and Lake Flambeau reservations 
open to this remark, and the cost to the Indian of travelling to and from the 
agency at the annual payments is often nearly as much as the amount received. 
The best policy to be pursued would seem to be the abandonment, as soon as 
practicable, of these small reservations, and concentration of the Indians upon 
larger ones. ‘The land thus.abandoned would furnish, on being sold, a consid- 
erable fund for the benefit of the Indians. 

Allusion has besn made to a line of policy advocated by Major General Pope, 
as the best to be pursued towards the Indians, and the high position of that 
officer, as commanding the extensive military department of the northwest, 
which has so long been the scene of Indian hostilities, seems to require remark 
upon his views here, as they attracted much attention when laid before the pub- 
lic in the early part of the present year. His letter upon the subject was re- 
ferred to this office, and I had the honor of submitting a report in reply. As 
both of these papers accompany this report I will not occupy more space here 
in a discussion of the matter, except to remark that the longer experience I 
have in dealing with the Indians, the greater difficulty do I find in laying down 
general rules applicable to all cases. That which may be successfully applied 
to one tribe will prove ruinous to another. So many differences exist in their 
degrees of intelligence, friendly or hostile feeling towards the whites; dsiposition 
to a roving life or to the pursuits of agriculture; the character of the country 
over which they roam; the traditions of long-continued friendship towards the 
whites, or of feuds to be continued and revenge to be satiated; vicinity to a large 
population of white people and military forces, or a life on the plains, or in 
mountain fastnesses, where a white face is rarely seen; and the presence or 
absence among them of missionaries and teachers—that the policy to be pursued 
in each case must necessarily be governed by its particular circumstances and 
surroundings. While I am far from insisting that the policy thus far pursued 
has been in all cases the best for the Indians, and am sensible that our course 
is liable to be called a system of temporary expedients, I still think it the 
best which the condition of things and the times present to us, and shall always 
be ready to adopt the course which shall, in the view of the department, seem 
best adapted for the real good of the people placed under the charge of this office. 

Concerning the military operations during this year against the hostile Sioux, 
and the results obtained, I have but vague and indefinite information, no official 
reports having been received at this office. A considerable portion, at least, of 
the troops employed in those operations during the summer have been with- 
drawn to other ficlds of duty. Whether or not the campaign has resulted in 
such salutary punishment of the Indians as will prevent further hostilities, I 
have no means of judging, but the latest information from that quarter does not 
furnish much ground for the hope that such is the case. 

It seems proper that allusion should be made here to the mission of Rev. 
Father De Smet to the Upper Missouri, with a view to endeavor, by the exercise 
of the influence which he had obtained by a long course of friendly offices for 
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the Sioux Indians, to induce the hostile bands of that nation to submit to the 
authority of the government. Copies of the instructions furnished to him, as’ 
also of his reports to this office, are herewith submitted. It will be seen that 
the confidence of this office in his disposition and ability to serve the govern- 
ment to advantage were not misplaced, his communications with the chiefs of 
various bands in the region north and east of Fort Berthold having resulted in 
finding many influential persons among the Sioux anxious for peace; but, on 
conference with General Sully, and finding that officer convinced that the In- 
dians must be punished by further hostilities, and determined not to grant terms 
of peace till this was done, Father De Smet saw that his mission was at an end, 
and returned. It is questionable whether the policy thus adupted by the military 
authorities was, on the whole, the wisest, and whether a better result of the 
campaign might not have been reasonably expected, if they, holding the sword 
suspended over the Indians, had been able to\act in concert with the missionary 
of peace, bearing the olive branch in his hands. 


GREEN BAY AGENCY. 


The report of Agent Davis and the accompanying papers give full information 
in regard to the Indians of this agency, being the Menomonees, numbering 
1,864 persons; the Oneidas, numbering 1,123; and the Stockbridges and Munsees, 
numbering together 346, a total population of 3,333, located upon their respective 
reservations, of 230,400 acres, 61,000 acres, and 46,080 acres, for the tribes in 
the order named, all situated in the northeastern part of Wisconsin. | 

In my last annual report I urged the necessity of such a change of location 
for the Stockbridges and Munsees, who occupy a tract of land of very poor 
character, as would give them land upon which, with their habits of industry, 
they may raise their own subsistence. No action has been taken in that 
diréction, and I again respectfully refer you to the report of Agent Davis rela- 
tive to this subject, as furnishing ample reasons for a removal. ‘These Indians | 
have, by petitions to this office, asked that a treaty may be made with them for 
the sale of the lands which they now occupy, and that they may be allowed to 
select new lands west of the Mississippi. ‘The language of the agent, that “the 
men of this tribe are good farmers and the women good housekeepers,” is em- 
phatic in their favor. Needing only a location upon soil of good character, 
where they may fairly expect a good return for their willingly bestowed labor, 
it seems but just that such land should be given them, that they may reap the 
benefit of their industry, in supplying themselves with the necessaries of life, 
and secure that degree of advancement in civilization and education, to the 
attainment of which they are exerting themselves. Of this small tribe, thirty- 
eight men have volunteered and been accepted in the army of the United States, 
being more than one-tenth of the whole population. 

In regard to the Menomonees, the report of the agent furnishes very gratify- 
ing evidence of their progress in civilization, in spite of the many obstacles in 
their way and the poverty of the soil which they endeavor to cultivate. In my 
last annual report | urged the abandonment of the lands of these Indians, as 
well as those of the Stockbridges and Munsees, in order to their establishment 
upon other lands of better character for cultivation. Various circumstances, 
stated by the agent in his report, relative to this tribe, make their position more 
favorable than that of the others referred to, and it is possible that the gradual 
abandonment of the sandy ridges and clearing up of farms in the heavy timber, 
though a matter of great expense and labor, may enable this tribe to continue 
its commendable progress in civilization on its present location. The past year 
has beea very unfavorable for crops of all kinds, and the results discouraging to 
the farmers; but fortunately this tribe has other resources, which supply, in a 
good degree, the deficiencies of the crops, and enable them to subsist themselves 
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without material suffering. Nearly a hundred of the Menomonees have been 
‘enlisted in various Wisconsin regiments, attesting the life-long loyalty of the 
tribe. ‘They make brave and enduring soldiers, coming easily under discipline. 
The various teachers and other employés of the government appear to be de- 
- voted to their work, and the results are seen in the good and hopeful condition 
of the Indians of their charge. 

I regret that the report from the Oneida Indians, of this agency, is not as 
favorable as could be desired. Occupying a tract of land generally of good 
character for farming purposes, these Indians, many of whom are good farmers, 
should be able to raise an abundance of food for themselves, and supply all the 
necessities and comforts and many of the simpler luxuries of life, even in seasons 
which, like the last, have been characterized by untimely frosts and severe 
droughts. But, unfortunately, the location of their reservation near several 
towns, many of whose inhabitants do not seruple to furnish the Indians with 
spirituous liquors and encourage them to vices of all kinds, tends to draw them 
from the pursuits of industry and engage them in the practice of vicious pursuits. 
Greatly to the injury of the common. property of this tribe, some of its more 
shiftless members have been engaged, contrary to the direct orders of the agent, 
issued by direction of this office, in cutting and hauling away for sale much of 
its valuable timber. As an important means of enabling such members of the 
tribe as are disposed to habits of industry and economy, and willing to help 
themselves along the road to civilization and comfort, to reap the just reward of 
their good conduct, it is stated by Agent Davis that a majority of the chiefs 
desire to have the lands surveyed and allotted to such individuals as will culti- 
vate them. It will be:seen also that a majority of the chiefs favor a sale of a 
portion of their tract to the Stockbridges and Munsees, the proceeds to be 
invested as an educational fund for the Oneidas.. For this last purpose, and to 
furnish the Stockbridges and Munsees with a better quality of land, the sug- 
gestion is worthy of consideration; but I confess that I entertain great doubts 
whether preponderating evils might not be expected to result to the latter tribe, 
now industrious and hard working upon a poor soil, from transporting them to 
a better soil within easy reach of the temptations which beset the Oneidas. Of 
the Oneidas ninety-six have been enlisted in the United States army, making 
two hundred and thirty-two volunteers from a total population of three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three in this agency. | 

Agent Davis has labored earnestly to put a stop to the traffic in liquor with 
the Indians of his charge, and with some degree of success. It is to be regretted, 
however, that, after obtaining ample proof to convict offenders, conviction and 
punishment should fail for the reasons set forth in his report. The task of caring 
for the Indians and protecting them from the bad influences constantly pressing 
them back from civilization and comfort and an enlightened humanity, is hard 
enough when all the energies of all government officials are honestly and 
earnestly bent towards it. It ought not to be made more difficult, if not im- 
possible, by such a course on the part of the federal courts as is complained of 
by Agent Davis. 

The various wandering fragments of tribes, Winnebagoes, Pottawatomies, 
&e., which have hitherto given much trouble in northwestern Wisconsin, have 
been placed under the charge of a special agent, and no difficulty from them has 
been brought to the notice of this office during the present year. 


MICHIGAN. 


The report of Agent Leach, in regard to the Indians under his charge, while 
it does not exhibit any great degree of improvement among them, still furnishes 
evidence that they are gradually advancing to a better knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the arts of civilized life; this favorable condition of things, however, 
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being almost exclusively confined to the larger reservations. The prominent | 

characteristics of the Indians, as described by the agent—* want of forethought, * 
lack of business capacity, and habits of indolence’—stand steadfastly in ‘the: 
way of their rapid improvement, even under the most favorable circumstances ; 
but the character of the influences brought to bear upon them by the white 
population surrounding them, and residing among them, is too often such as to 
form a greater obstacle to progress. ‘These deficiencies of Indian character, 
and these unfortunate outside influenees, can best be met and overcome by 
carrying out the established policy of this office, wherever it can be accomplish- 
ed—that of concentrating the Indians upon large reservations, so that they may 
be kept under more strict control, and the trade and intercourse regulations be 
more stringently enforced. 

Gradually, as the opportunity occurs, the smaller reservations of this agency 
should be abandoned, by the consent of the Indians to propositions made to 
them at favorable times by this office, and their concentration effected. Such 
an opportunity has occurred in the case of the Saginaw, Swan Creek, and 
Black River bands of Chippewas, who, early in 1864, by petition to this office, 
asked that a treaty might be made with them. It was not until the 18th of 
October, however, that Agent Leach and Dr. H. J. Alvord, who were desig- 
nated as commissioners for the purpose, were able to meet the chiefs and head- 
men of those bands, and to negotiate the treaty which has been placed in your’ 
hands. Should this treaty be confirmed by the Senate, and go into hints 
very favorable results may be expected to follow. 

It has been found impracticable, as yet, to consummate the proposed arrange- 
ment with the bands of Ottawas, Chippewas, and Pottawatomies, in the north- 
western portion of the State, by which they are to concentrate upon the Isabella 
reservation, but it is hoped that this arrangement can soon be made. In the 
treaty with the Chippewa bands, already submitted to you, provision is made 
for the residence of the other bands with them upon the Isabella reservation, 
whenever the arrangement shall be made with the latter. 


NEW YORK INDIANS, 


In consequence of prolonged illness of the agent for the Seneca and oth e 
Indians in the State of New York, we are without the usual annual report from 
that officer respecting those Indians. I submit, however, a report of John 
Manly, esq., special agent, in which he speaks favorably of their condition and 
progress. ‘Their orphan asylum school, located on the Cattaraugus reservation— 
a most interesting and valuable institution—he’ characterizes as the “ best 
that he has ever visited.” 

Directions having been given for the survey and sale of the lands in Kansas 
belonging to the New York Indians, without first providing for the extinction 
of their title thereto, the Indians were of course dissatisfied, and made urgent 
appeals for compensation or indemnification for this spoliation. Their claim 
being undeniable and just, Mr. Charles E. Mix, chief clerk of this office, was 
appointed, on the 5th of May last, special commissioner, to visit those Indians 
for the purpose of entering into a convention to extinguish their title to said 
lands, and providing for a just and fair remuneration. A few days previous to 
his arrival amongst them, the Senecas had held their annual election for officers 
of their government, and selected, by a small majority, the candidates of a party 
opposed to those in power. These new officers, together with the representa; 
tives of some of the other bands, in the opening council with the Indians, treated 
the commissioner with so much disrespect and indignity that, in justice to the 
government whose representative he was, he considered it to be his duty to 
withdraw from the council, and return without effecting the object of his visit. 
His report is submitted herewith. 
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’ These same new officers of the Senecas, with the exception of their president, 
“have recently, in utter disregard of their official obligations, as well as of the 
tranquillity, welfare, and best interest of their people, attempted to subvert and 
overturn the constitution and republican form of government adopted by the 
Senecas some years since, and to again foist upon them their old barbarian and 
irresponsible mode of government by chiefs. From the accompanying copy of 
a letter of the !5th of November instant to President Silverheels, of the Seneca 
nation, it will be seen that this attempt to break up and destroy a stable, con- 
stitutional, and beneficial government, under which their people have lived hap- 


pily and prospered, has been severely reprobated. 


STATISTICS. 


The information contained in the statistical tables accompanying this report, 
in regard to the population, schools, wealth, and agricultural products of the 
Indians, is unsatisfactory, and bears an unfavorable comparison, in the aggre- 
gate, with that which some former years have exhibited. This fact is to be 
accounted for, not only by the general difficulty of obtaining exact statistics 
relative to the Indian tribes, and the remissness of some of the agents in pre- 
paring and forwarding their reports, but by the hostilities pending in some 
superintendencies from which, in former years, gratifying statistics have been 
received, and especially by the condition of things in the southern superintend- 
ency, where, before the rebellion, the tribes located south of Arkansas were in 
a state of great prosperity, owned a large amount of property, and were far ad- 
vanced in education and civilization, but who, have been for the last two years 
exiles from their homes. Add to this the fact, that throughout a great portion of 
the country where the best agricultural results have hitherto been obtained, the 
crops have this year almost entirely failed through drought and the ravages of 
insects, and the meagre results indicated by our tables are accounted for. 

There are at the present time thirteen superintendencies and _ fifty-eight 
agencies and sub-agencies connected with the Indian service. ‘These have the 
charge of about two hundred different tribes of Indians. ‘The number of 
Indians actually reported in the tables of population this year is a little over 
one hundred thousand. 'The number of Indians within the limits of the United 
States is estimated at about 300,000. 

‘Phe whole number of schools reported is forty-seven; the number of teachers 
is sixty-one, and the number of scholars is fourteen hundred and fifty-eight. 

The tables show that there have been cultivated by the Indians this year 
18,989 acres; and by the government, for and in connexion with the Indians, 
2,678 acres—producing 44,062 bushels of wheat, 237,462 bushels of corn, 
37,206 bushels of oats, 130,587 bushels of potatoes, 3,924 bushels of turnips, 
5,400 bushels of barley and peas, 1,944 bushels of rye, 100 bushels of beets, 
900 bushels of carrots, 2,500 bushels of apples, 1,600 bushels of beans; and 
5,000 bushels of rice have been gathered from the rice swamps, by the Chippe- 
was of the Mississippi. Thisis an aggregate of 472,385 bushels of the products 
of the field—an average of nearly five bushels of vegetables and grain to each 
of 102,246 persons reported in the returns of population in the tables annexed. 

In addition to the products just named, there are given in the tabular forms, 
as made by the Indians the past season, 432,471 pounds of sugar, and 2,706 
gallons of sorghum sirup, ‘The number of barrels of fish sold is 2,067. The 
value of furs sold is $87,587. The number of frame houses built is 594; of log 
houses, 1,803. The number of horses owned is 14,938; the number of asses 
and mules 882. The number of neat cattle reported is 7,449; of swine, 10,709; 
of sheep, 560. The drought has left but a small amount of hay to be made, yet 
there have been cut and put up this year on the several Indian reserves 
3,062 tons. 
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The amount of wealth in individual property owned by Indians, as reported, 
is $1,851,404. 


TRUST FUNDS. 


In regard to the condition of the Indian trust fund few changes have been 
made since my last report. 

The States reported as having failed to provide for the payment of interest 
due upon their bonds, held in teat for various Indian tribes, have made. no ar- 
rangements for the payment of any portion of the same, or the amount which 
has. accumulated during the past year, thus leaving a large balance due the 
Indians. My suggestions and recommendations relative thereto, contained in 
my report of 1863, are still appropriate; and I am of the opinion that, in justice 
to the Indians for whom the investments were made, they should be carried out. 

The changes in bonds held in trust for Indian tribes by the Department of the 
Interior made during the past year are as follows: 

Under the last clause of the 4th article of the treaty of June 24, 1862, with 
the Ottawas of Blanchard’s Fork and Roche de Beeuf, provision was made for 
payment to them in four annual instalments of all sums in any manner due them 
from the United States: in accordance with which, such United States stock as 
was held in trust for them ($950) was transferred to the ‘Tonawanda band of 
Senecas, the avails being carried to their credit, and an estimate for the balance 
of the first two instalments included in the general estimate for appropriations 
for the Indian service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866; all other bonds 
held ix trust for them thus reverting to the United States. 

It appears, by reference to the accounts of the Chickasaw orphans, that the 
proceeds of the sale of their lands were invested in stocks of various kinds, as 
also a portion of the accumulated interest; since which the amount that ap- 
peared to be due to each Chickasaw orphan was turned over to persons author- 
ized to receive the same aud paid to them, excepting in the case of Hiram R. 
Pitchlyn, sole surviving heir of John Pitchlyn, for whom an appropriation was 
made by Congress (see Statutes at Large, volume 10, page 43.) ‘The bonds of 
the State of Arkansas for $3,000, heretofore reported as being held in trust for 
the Chickasaw orphans, thus reverting to the United States, leaving a balance 
of United States stock at their credit of $1,200, which has been transferred to the 
Tonawanda band of Senecas, and the avails placed to their credit (this balance 
having arisen from the investment of the accumulated interest on their bonds.) 

In accordance with the recommendations heretofore made in my annual re- 
ports, that all securities, where practicable, and without loss to the Indians 
should be converted into those of the United States, $44,000 in bonds of the 
State of Kansas were sold at the price originally paid, and the avails invested 
in securities of the United States. 

The description and amount of securities now held in trust for the various 
Indian tribes will be shown in the accompanying tabular statements, Nos. 
1, 2, and 3. 

In connexion herewith, I will state that during the past year, by direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, several tracts of Indian trust land have been placed 
in market, all sales being made upon sealed bids, opened at the time specified in 
the advertisements, in the presence of such bidders as might choose to be present. 

The prices realized have steadily advanced from the first offering, showing 
the increased demand for good farming lands. 

The total number of acres sold arataiits to 104,374,225 acres, realizing the 
sum of $255,873 74, as shown by the following tabular statement, viz: 
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Average 
per acre. 


No. of acres. Amount, 


Winnebago trust lands, (in the State of Minnesota).. 72,440.43 | $205, 353 22 $2 834 





Kansas trust lands, (in the State of Kansas)..-.-- 18, 468, 25 28, 565 77 1 544 
Sacs and Foxes of Missouri trust lands, (in the 
Territory of Nebraska)-......--. ope 13, 465. 54 21,964 75 1 63 





| 104, 374.22 | 255,873 74 


eee eee eee 


The statements upon which the foregoing report is principally based will be 
found in detail in the accompanying papers. In conclusion I desire to state 
that the preparation and transmission of this report have been unavoidably de- 
layed in consequence of the tardiness of several of the superintendents and agents 
in forwarding their annual reports, which was, doubtless, in some instances, 
occasioned by the interruptions of mails upon the plains. 

Respectfully submitted : 


WILLIAM P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
Hon. J. P. Usuer, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


LIST OF PAPERS ACCOMPANYING THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS FOR 1864. 


WASHINGTON SUPERINTENDENCY. 


No. 1. Report of C, H. Hale, late superintendent. 

No. 1 A. Report of A. R. Elder, agent at Puyallup agency. 

No. 1 B. Report of E. H. Spinning, physician at Puyallup agency. 
No. 1 ©. Report of Cyrus Ward, teacher at Puyallup agency. 

No. 1 D. Report of William L. Hays, farmer at Nisqually reservation. 
No. 1 E. Report of William Billings, carpenter at Puyallup agency. 
No. 1 F. Report of H. A. Webster, agent at Neeah Bay agency. 

No. 1 G. Report of James G. Swan, teacher at Neeah Bay ageney. 
No. 1 H. Report of 8. D. Howe, agent at Tulalip agency. 

No. 11. Report of Rev. E. C. Chivouse, teacher at Tulalip agency. 
No. 1 K. Report of A. A. Bancroft, agent at Yakama agency. 

No. 1 L. Report of William Wright, teacher at Yakama agency. 

No.1 M. Report of H. C. Thompson, farmer at Yakama agency. 

No. 1 N. Report of Major C. H. Rumrill, commanding at Fort Colville. 
No. 14. Letter of Superintendent Hale, relative to Chehalis reservation. 
No. 2. Letter of Superintendent Hale, same subject. 

No. 3. Report to Secretary of the Interior, on same subject. 

No. 4. Letter of Secretary of the Interior, on same subject. 

No. 5. Letter of A. R. Elder, agent, Puyallup agency. 
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OREGON SUPERINTENDENCY. 


. Report of J. W. P. Huntington, superintendent. 

. Report of W. H. Barnhart, agent at Umatilla agency. 

. Report of M. Davenport, teacher at Umatilla agency. 

. Report of N. A. Convoyer, farmer at Umatilla agency. 

. Report of M. Lyons, wagon-maker at Umatilla agency. 

. Report of Backus Henry, carpenter at Umatilla agency. 

. Report of Amos Harvey, agent at Grande Ronde agency. , 
. Report of J. H. Huffa, principal manuel school at Grande Ronde 


agency. 


. Report of P. Crandall, teacher of Umpqua school at Grande Ronde 


agency. 


. Report of H. W. Eads, miller at Grande Ronde agency. 

. Report of G. W. Burford, farmer at Grande Ronde agency. 

. Report of N. Hudson, physician at Grande Ronde agency. 

. Report of William Logan, agent at Warm Springs reservation. 

. Report of Myron Reives, farmer at Warm Springs reservation. 

. Report of J. G. Campbell, teacher at Warm Springs reservation. 

. Report of William C. McKay, physician at Warm Springs reservation. 
. Report of J. D. Hurst, miller at Warm Springs reservation. 

. Report of George C. Cook, wagon-maker at Warm Springs reservation. 
. Report of F. B. Chase, blacksmith at Warm Springs reservation. 

. Report of Benjamin Simpson, agent at Siletz agency. 

. Report of George W. Collins, sub-agent at Alsea sub-agency. 

. Report of Thomas Clarke, farmer at Alsea sub-agency. 

. Report of KE. Steele, concerning arrangement with sundry talib of 


Indians. 


. Report of Superintendent Huntington relative to trespasses on Coast 


reservation. 


. Letter to Superintendent Huntington, same subject. 
. Letter to Superintendent Huntington, instructions relative to treaty 


with Klamath Lake, Modoe, and other Indians. 


32. Report of Superintendent Huntington, same subject. 
. Report of Superintendent Huntington relative to incurring indebted- 


ness. 


Letter to Superintendent Huntington relative to treaties. 
CALIFORNIA SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Report of Superintendent Wiley. 

Letter of ex-Superintendent Steele to Hon. John Conness, edlaiian to 
Indians of Oregon and California. 

Letter to Superintendent Wiley, instructions relative to his duties. 

Report of Superintendent Wiley, of June 1, 1864. 

Report of Superintendent Wiley relative to Indian prisoners. 


No. 40. 
No. 41. 
No. 42. 
No. 43. 
No. 44. 


No. 45. 
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Report of Superintendent Wiley relative to several reservations. 

Report of Superintendent Wiley relative to Te/on farm. 

Letter to Superintendent Wiley relative to location of Indian prisoners. 

Report of Superintendent Wiley in reply. 

Report of Superintendent Wiley relative to settlement with hostile 
Indians, and setting apart of Hoopa valley. 

Report of Superintendent Wiley relative to Round Valley reservation. 


No. 454. Letter of instructions to Superintendent Wiley relative to Hoopa 


No. 46. 
No. 47. 
No. 48. 
No. 49. 
No. 50. 
No. 51. 
No. 52. 


No. 53. 
No. 54. 


No. 55. 
No. 56. 


No. 57. 
No. 58. 
No. 59. 


Valley reservation. 
NEVADA SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Report of Governor Nye, ex-officio superintendent. 

Report of Governor Nye, supplementary. 

Report of J.T’. Lockhart, Indian agent. 

Report of J. 'T. Lockhart, submitting estimates. 

Report of John C. Burche, agent for Humboldt Indians. 

Letter of Agent Lockhart, enclosing specimens of food of Indians. 
Letter of same relative to wounding of two Indians. 


ARIZONA SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Report of Charles D. Poston, superintendent. 

Report of A. F. Waldemar, engineer, relative to proposed canal. 
Report of J. Ross Browne, special agent. 

Report of same. 

Report of Superintendent Poston relative to Papagos Indians. 
Letter to Superintendent Poston relative to locating reservations. 
Report of Superintendent Poston in reply. 


No. 594. Report of John C. Dunn, agent for Indians near Colorado river, 


No. 60. 
No. 61. 
No. 62. 
No. 63. 


No. 64. 


No. 65. 


No. 66. 


No. 67. 
No. 68. 


UTAH SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Report of O. H. Irish, superintendent. 
Report of O. H. Irish, with report of Agent Mann. 
Report of Luther Mann, agent at Fort Bridger. 
Report of Governor Doty, ex-officio superintendent, transmitting two 
treaties wit 1 Indian tribes. 
Report to Secretary of the Interior, transmitting five treaties to be laid 
before the President. 


Report of Governor Doty relative to the Indians with whom treaties 
had been made. 


Report to Secretary of the Interior, transmitting papers relative to sale 
of Spanish Fork and San Pete reservations. 
Letter from Secretary of the Interior in reply. 


Letter to Governor Doty returning treaties, with amendments, for 
ratification. 


. Report from Superintendent Irish, August 26, 1864. 
. Letter from Governor Doty, September 1, 1864. 
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NEW MEXICO SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Report of Michael Steck, superintendent. 

Report of John Ward, agent for Pueblo Indians. 

Translation of Spanish document relative to establishment of Pueblos, 
Table of statistics relative to same. 

Report of Levi J. Keithly, agent at Cimarron agency. 

Report of Fred. Maxwell, agent for Mouhache Utahs. 


Report of Lorenzo Labadi, agent for Mescalero Apaches. 

Report to Secretary of the Interior relative to enlarging Bosque Ro- 
dondo reservation. 

Reply of Secretary of the Interior to same. 

Report of Superintendent Steck, December 10, 1863, relative to locating 
Navajoes at Bosque Rodondo. 

Letter of John N. Clark, surveyor general of New Mexico, accompanying 
same. 

Letter of Agent Labadi relative to same subject. 

Report to Secretary of the Interior, same subject. 

Report of Superintendent Steck, transmitted with the above. 

Report to Secretary of the Interior relative to Navajo Indians. 

Report to Secretary of the Interior, same subject. 

Letter of Superintendent Steck, transmitted with the above. 

Report of Superintendent Steck, also transmitted with the above. 

Report of Superintendent Steck, enclosing letter from Hon. M. R. y Basa. 

Letter of Hon. M. R. y Basa to Superintendent Steck relative to depre- 
dations by Navajoes. 


COLORADO SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Report of Governor Evans, ex-officio superintendent. 

A to U inclusive, papers accompanying and referred to iu above report. 
Letter of Governor Evans relative to hostilities with the Indians. 
Report of Lafayette Head, agent at Conejos agency. 

Report of S. Whitely, agent at Middle Park agency. 


Report of 8. G. Colley, agent at Upper Arkansas agency. 

Letter of Hon. H. P. Bennet relative to abandonment of Fort Lyon. 
Letter to Mr. Bennet, in reply. 

Report of Gov. Evans, forwarding two reports of Agent Whitely. 


Nos. 99 and 100. Reports of S. Whitely, agent, enclosed with the above. 
No. 101. Letter to Gov. Evans relative to making treaty with Arapahoes and 


Cheyennes. 


No. 102. Report of Agent Colley relative to Caddo Indians. . 
No. 103. Letter of Gov. Evans, enclosing papers relative to canal at Upper Ar- 


kansas agency. 


No. 104. Letter of H. M. Fosdick, engineer, same subject. 
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No. 105. Letter of same, same subject. 

No. 106. Letter of same, same subject. 

No. 107. Letter of Gov. Evans relative to Indian hostilities. 

No. 108. Report of Robert North, messenger, forwarded with above. 

No. 109. Letter of Geo. K. Otis, esq., superintendent of overland mail route, 
relative to outrages by the Indians. 

No. 110. Letter of D. A. Chever, clerk to superintendent. 

No. 111. Letter to Gov. Evans relative to council with certain chiefs. 


No. 112. Report from H. 8. Ketchum, special agent for vaccinating Indians. 
No. 113. Report from same. 
No. 114. Report from same. 


DAKOTA SUPERINTENDENCY. 


No. 115. Report of Gov. Edmunds, ex-officio superintendent. 

No. 116. Letter of Gov. Edmunds, forwarding Agent Wilkinson’s report. 

No. 117. Report of M. Wilkinson, agent for Upper Missouri Indians. 

No. 118. Report of J. B. Hoffman, agent for Poncas. 

No. 119. Report of J. A. Lewis, farmer at Ponca reserve. 

No. 120. Report of Henry W. Reed, special agent to the Upper Missouri. 

No. 121. Report of Samuel N. Latta, agent at Fort Sully. 

No. 122. Letter to Rev. P. J. De Smet, requesting him to proceed to the Upper 
Missouri to visit the hostile tribes. 

No. 123. Letter to Agent Latta relative to Father De Smet’s mission. 

No. 124. Letter to General Sully on same subject. 

Nos. 125, 126, 127, 128. Reports from Rev. P. J. De Smet. 

No. 129. Report of W. A. Burleigh, agent for Yancton Sioux. 

No. 130. Letter of Secretary of War relative to case of murder of Ponca Indians 
by soldiers. 

No. 131. Report to Secretary of the Interior, relative to relations between Indian 
agents and the military. 

No. 132. J etter to Governor Edmunds, relative to expenses of agencies. 

No. 133. Letter to Governor Edmunds, on same subject. 

No. 134. Letter of Governor Edmunds in reply, on same subject. 

No. 135. Letter of Governor Edmunds, relative to Ponea Indians. 

No. 136. Letter to Governor Edmunds in reply, authorizing relief. 


IDAHO AND MONTANA. 


No. 137. Report of Gad. E. Upson, agent at Blackfoot agency, Fort Benton. 

No. 138. Report of J. A. Vail, farmer at same agency. 

No. 139. Report of G. E. Upson, agent, supplemental to annual report. 

No. 140. Report of same, relative to making of peace between Gros Ventres 
and Piegans. 

No. 141. Report of same, giving information relative to hostile Sioux. 
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SOUTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 


. Report of W. G. Coffin, superintendent. 

. Report of A. V. Coffin, physician. 

. Report of J. Harlan, agent for Cherokees. 

. Report of George A. Cutler, agent for Creeks. 

. Report of H. C. Ketchum, physician. 

. Report of I. Coleman, agent for Choctaws and Chickasaws. 

. Report of P. P. Elder, agent at Neosho agency. 

. Report of G. C. Snow, agent for Seminoles. 

. Report of J. Schoenmaker, superintendent of Osage manual labor 


school. 


. Letter of Superintendent Coflin, forwarding report of Agent Gookins. 
. Report of Milo Gookins, agent at the Wichita agency. 

. Report of I. T. Cox, special agent with the army. | 

. Letter of Major General Blunt, relative to removing the Indians. 

. Report of Superintendent Coffin, estimating for expenses of removal. 
. Report to Secretary of the Interior, relative to petition of Cherokee 


Indians. 


. Report to Secretary of the Interior, relative to removal of the Indians 


to their own country. 


. Letter of Colonel W. 8. Phillips, relative to condition of Indians, and 


policy to be pursued. 


. Letter of General Canby, enclosing letter of Colonel Phillip, relative 


to Indian council at 'Tishamingo. 


. Letter of Superintendent Coffin, forwarding communication of Agent 


Elder, relative to request of his Indians to be allowed to remain in 
Kansas. 


. Letter of Agent Elder, as above. 
2. Report of Superintendent Coffin, forwarding reports of Special Agent 


Cox. 
A, 162 B. Communications from Special Agent I. T. Cox, relative, to 
affairs in the Indian country. 


. Letter of Agent Gookins, enclosing document addressed to rebel com- 


missioner of Indian affairs. 


. Report to Secretary of the Interior, relative to return of the Indians 


to their country. 


5. Letter to Superintendent Coffin, on same subject. 

. Report of Superintendent Coffin; about to commence the removal. 

. Report of Superintendent Coffin, ex route. 

. Letter of Superintendent Coffin to Leavenworth Times, lain to 


treaty with Creeks. 


. 169 to 171 inclusive. Reports of Superintende Coffin, journey to and ar- — 
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Petition of Creek chiefs for relief. 

Report to Secretary of the Interior relative to protection of crops of 
Indians. 

Letter of Agent Harlan, forwarded with above. 

Letter to Superintendent Coffin relative to stealing of Indian cattle. «© 

Report of Superintendent Coffin, in reply. 


CENTRAL SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Report of W. M. Albin, superintendent, 

Report of R. W. Furnas, Omaha agency. 

Report of Rev. R. J. Burtt, missionary Omaha school. 

Report of H. B. Gaylord, farmer at Omaha agency. 

Report of R. W. Furnas, agent, of arrival of Ponca nation at his 
agency. 

Report of same, relative to outrage by soldiers upon Omahas. 

Letter to Agent Furnas relative to payment to satisfy Indians for their 
loss. 

Report of John G. Pratt, agent of Delawares. 

Report of E. A. Morse and M. E. Everhart, teachers of Delaware school. 

Report of H. W. Martin, agent for Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi. 

Report of R. P. Duvall, superintendent of school for Sacs and Foxes 
of Mississippi. 

Report of Rev. J. Romig, teacher of school for Chippewa and Chris- 
tian Indians. 

Letter of H. W. Martin, agent, forwarding declaration of loyalty by 
Indians. 

Declaration of loyalty, referred to above. 

Letter to Agent Martin, acknowledging receipt of above. 

Report of H. W. Farnsworth, agent at Kansas agency. 

Report of Mahlon Stubbs, teacher of Friends’ mission school at Kansas 
agency. 7 

Report of G. S. Huffaker, farmer at Kansas agency. 

Report of Agent Farnsworth relative to military order forbidding Indians 
to go out on their hunt. 

Report to Secretary of the Interior on same subject. 

Report of W. W. Ross, agent for Pottawatomies. 

Report of Rev. J. F. Diels, superintendent of Pottawatamie manual 


labor school. 
Report of Abram Bennett, agent for Kickapoos. 
Report of John A. Burbank, agent for Sacs and Foxes of Missouri. 
Report of J. W. Washburn, farmer for Sacs and Foxes of Missouri. 
Report of William Dailey, agent for Ottoes and Missourias. 
Report of same, relative to payment of Indian annuities in coin. 
Letter to Agent Dailey in reply to the above. 
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Report of James B. Abbott, agent for Shawnees. 

Report of James Stanley, superintendent of Friends’ Shawnee manual 
labor school. 

Report of B. F. Lushbaugh, agent for Pawnees. 

Report of J. B. Maxfield, teacher of Pawnee manual labor school. 

Report of Charles H. Whaley, farmer at Pawnee agency. 

Letter of Agent Lushbaugh, asking instructions to make a treaty be- 
tween Pawnees and Sioux. 

Letter to Agent Lushbaugh in reply to above. 

Report of John Loree, agent at Upper Platte agency. 

A to F, inclusive, papers accompanying Agent Loree’s report. 

Report of G. A. Colton, agent at Osage River agency. 

Report of C. C. Hutchinson, agent for Ottowas. 


NORTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 


Report of Clark W. Thompson, superintendent. 

A. Itinerary of Lieutenant 8. K. King, chief engineer, accompanying 
above report. 

Report of St. A. D. Balcombe, agent for Winnebagoes and Sioux, 
at Usher’s landing, Dakota. 

Report of Rey. J. P. Williamson, of Sioux mission school, at same 
agency. 

Report of A. C. Morril, agent for Chippewas of the Mississippi. 

Report of G. F. Townsend, physician for same. 

Report of L. &. Webb, agent for Chippewas of Lake Superior. 

Report of V. Smith, M. D., physician for same. 

Report of James A. Western, farmer for same. 

Letter of missionaries, members of the Sioux mission, relative to the 
condition and circumstances of the Indians at Crow Creek reservation. 

Letter of Agent Balcombe, asking for troops, to be placed under his 
orders. 

Letter to Agent Balcombe in reply to the above. 

Letter of Secretary of War to Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copy of report of Major General Pope, relative to a proposed change 
of policy in regard to Indians. 

Letter of General Halleck, transmitting above report to Secretary of 
War. 

Report of Major General Pope, above referred to. 

Report to Secretary of the Interior on the subject-matter contained in | 
General Pope’s report. 

Letter of Superintendent Thompson, forwarding copy of letter of 
Lieutenant Hollister, relative to alleged ill feeling of Hole-in-the- 
Day. 

Letter of Lieutenant Hollister, above referred to. 
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. Report of Agent A. C. Morril on the same subject. 
. Letter of Hole-in-the-Day, forwarded with the above. 
. Letter of Shob-aush-kung, Mille Lac chief, asking to have payments 


made at Mille Lac. 


. Petition of forty-five chiefs and headmen to same effect. . 
. Letter to Superintendent Thompson, authorizing payments to be made 


at Mille Lac; also on the subject of paying their annuities in coin. 


GREEN BAY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


. Report of M. M. Davis, agent. 

. Report of J. Slingerland, teacher for the Menomonees. 

. Report of Rosalie Dousman, teacher for the Menomonees. 

. Report of Kate Dousman, teacher for the Menomonees. 

. Report of Jane Dousman, teacher for the Menomonees. 

. Report of Ogden Brooks, blacksmith for the Menomonees. 

. Report of H. H. Martin, farmer for the Menomonees. 

. Report of Edwin R. Murdock, miller for the Menomonees. 

. Report of E. R. Goodenough, teacher of Oneida Protestant Episcopal 


mission school. 


. Report of William Willard, teacher of Oneida Methodist Episcopal 


mission school. 


MACKINAC AGENCY. 


. Report of D. C. Leach, agent. 
. Letter of Agent Leach, forwarding petition of certain bands of Chip- 


pewas, asking that a new treaty be made with them. 


. Petition of chiefs of Chippewas of Swan creek and Black river, above 


referred to. 


. Letter to Agent Leach on the same subject. 

. Report of Agent Leach on the same subject. 

. Report of same on the same subject. 

. Report of H. J. Alvord, special commissioner, transmitting treaty with 


‘Chippewas of Swan creek and Black river. 


. Report of Edwin Ellis, superintendent of Odanah manual labor school 


NEW YORK AGENCY. r 


. Report of John Manly, special agent to New York Indians. 
. Report of Asher Wright, clerk of Thomas asylum for orphan Indian 


children. 


. Remarks of Agent Manly to the several tribes of New York Indians 
. Report of Charles E. Mix, esq., special commissioner to treat with the 


New York Indians for the extinguishment of their title to certain 
lands in Kansas. 


. Minutes of proceedings of council held at Cattaraugus reservation, 


May 11,1864. + 
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No. 260. Minutes of proceedings at an informal council with chiefs of the 
Onondagas, Oneidas, and Cayugas. . 

No. 261. Minutes of conference with people of the Seneca nation. 

No. 262. Letter to Henry Silverheels, president of the Seneca nation. 

No. 263. Tabular statements of Indian trust funds, numbered I, 2, and 3. 

‘No. 264. Statement of liabilities to Indian tribes under treaty stipulations. 

No. 265. Statement of population, wealth, education, and agriculture among the 
different Indian tribes. 


No. 1. 
WASHINGTON SUPERINTEN DENCY. 


Outympia, W. T., November 3, 1864. 


Sir: I have herewith forwarded my final report as superintendent of Indian 
affairs for this Territory, having brought it down to the date on which I turned 
over the office to my successor. 

I regret the delay, which has been unavoidable. The fault must lie with the 
agents who failed to forward their reports to this office in due time, although as 
early as the last of May I called their attention to the subject, and requested 
them to furnish the same by the last of June if possible, and if not then, to 
forward them early in July. None were received until the latter end of August, 
and a portion of them in October. ) 

Respectfully, yours, 
fi val OC. H. HALE. 
Hon. WILttam P. Dote, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington. 





OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Olympia, W. T., August 8, 1864. 


Str: I have the honor to submit the following brief report of the condition 
of Indian affairs within this superintendency during the past year, and up to 
the present date. 

As will be found from the accompanying reports of the agents, there has been 
considerable advancement during the year, considering the limited amount of 
means which has been in my hands and at the disposal of the agents. I feel 
myself fully justified in stating that in no previous year since the establishment 
of this superintendency has so much been accomplished by agents, employés, 
and Indians, at most of the agencies, in the erection and repair of buildings, and 
in the ploughing, fencing, and cultivation of the land. This is especially the 
fact, so far as the Indians are concerned, at the Yakama, the Tulalip, the Sko- 
komish, the Puyallup and Nisqually, and the Chehalis Indian reservations. 

At the Makah agency, much has been done in the way of buildings for the 
agent and employés, of which it was entirely destitute at the time I entered 
upon my duties as superintendent. 

The Skokomish agency, at the head of Hood’s canal, for the Sklallam In- 
dians, was in a similar situation. Several buildings are now in a state of pro- 
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gress, and but for the limited means at hand, and the depreciated state of the . 
currency, would have been more forward. 

At the Qui-naielt agency, which had been necessarily removed to the mouth 
of the Qui-nai-elt river, new buildings are in process of erection, and some land 
has been fenced and cleared. ‘The loss of a portion of the lumber, shipped to 
that point in June last, will embarrass for a while the progress of that agency. 
It is unfortunately so inaccessible for the purposes of transportation, except by 
sea, that great risk is necessarily incurred in the shipment of lumber, there 
being no harbor into which a vessel can run and discharge. ‘The most favorable 
season of the year was selected for the purpose, and without any anticipation of 
difficulty, but whilst the captain of the vessel was waiting for the flood tide to 
take the raft to the mouth of the river, a storm arose suddenly, to which the coast 
is liable, but not usually at that season of the year, and though every effort was 
made, at the risk even of life, the raft was broken up, and the lumber scattered 
in a broken and bruised condition for miles along the ocean beach. 

In no other portion of the superintendency has there been any manifestation 
of hostility except with a band of the Quillehute Indians, living north of the 
Qui-nai-elt agency, and included as parties to the treaty of Olympia. Nearly a 
year ago three Indians of this band murdered a white man near the Straits of 
San Juan de Fuca. Jn the discharge of my duty, I directed the person in 
charge of the Qui-nai-elt agency to demand the murderers, which was accord- 
ingly done. The tribe refused to accede to the demand, and made threats of 
an attack upon the agency and the destruction of the government property. 
Request being made of Captain Tucker, then in command at Fort Steilacoom, 
he very promptly despatched twenty men, under charge of Lieutenant Jester, 
to protect the agency. ‘This timely step doubtless prevented the Indians from 
carrying out their designs, but the force has been considered insufficient to pene- 
trate the country inhabited by the Quillehutes, and enforce the demand made 
for the murderers. General Alvord, commanding the district, states it to be out 
of his power, at the present time, to send any larger force. ‘These Indians are 
untamed, know but little of the whites, and suppose they can easily set at de- 
fiance the authority of the government. If these murderers are not arrested, 
the moral effect upon their tribe, as well as some of the surrounding tribes, will 
be bad indeed. ‘The effect will be to embolden them, to make them more de- 
fiant and lawless. Heretofore it has been difficult to restrain them from acts of 
murderous violence towards those who have been so unfortunate as to be ship- 
wrecked on that coast. Now, there is reason to fear they cannot be restrained 
at all, and that the lives of those who may thus be placed in their power will 
be taken without the fear of punishment. This office has done all in its power 
that can be legitimately dene; the rest can be accomplished only by the strong 
arm of the military or by naval power. The band to which the murderers be- 
long is not numerous, does not perhaps exceed seventy-five or one hundred 
warriors, but their advantage consists in the fact of their village being surrounded, 
for many miles, with an almost impenetrable forest of gigantic growth. It is 
believed that no white man has ever been permitted to visit their village, and its 
locality is only approximately known. It is believed to be but a few miles from 
the mouth of the Quillchute river, and would on that account be more accessible 
from the ocean, as large ships’ boats can ascend the stream. The season has, 
however, now so far advanced that if nothing is done within the present month, 
nothing can be done, either by sea or by land, until another year. 

I would again call your attention to the absolute importance of the extin- 
guishient of title to lands justly claimed by white settlers in the bounds of 
different reservations heretofore mentioned, both by letter and in my former re- 
ports. ‘Vhe lands were taken, in most instances, and occupied before the treaties 
were made, and in every case before the boundaries of the reservations were 
defined. The claimants have complied with the laws of Congress, in some in- 
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stances have made valuable improvements, and justice demands that they should 
be paid for the same, their lands having been taken for government purposes in 
accordance with treaty stipulations. It is not for me to question either the pol- 
icy or the wisdom of those who made the treaties, in selecting reservations thus 
encumbered, under the donation and pre-emption acts of Congress. I do not 
know that they could have done otherwise and have satisfied the Indians. If, 
at the time the treaties were made, the boundaries had been defined and steps 
taken to secure the claims as they then stood, with the opportunity of the settlers 
making other claims in lieu thereof, much expense could have been saved to the 
government, and the department have been greatly benefited. Except in one or 
two instanees nothing had been done towards establishing the boundaries of the 
Indian reservations, as required by the specific terms of the respective treaties, 
until I entered upon the duties of the superintendency. I found it absolutely 
essential to do so at once, or be involved in continued and serious difficulties. 
For want of due recognition of these reserves and their boundaries by the de- 
partment, and the proper setting apart of the same by the authority of the 
President, there are portions of them subject to private entry in the land office. 
Were this generally known, parties desiring to purchase could enter the lands, 
and this office would be powerless to prevent it in the absence of specific in- 
structions through the proper channels to the register and receiver of the land 
office in Olympia. It is, in my judgment, too late now for the department 
itself to question the propriety of the acts of a former administration, when the 
treaties have been ratified, and large sums of money expended in rendering the 
reservations what it is needful they should be, to induce the Indians to reside 
upon them. ‘These claims must either be purchased or the reservations aban- 
doned, and the sooner the one or the other is done the better for all concerned. 
The purchase of the claims will cost much less than will be required. to make 
the change. > The failure to extinguish these claims years ago has prevented 
the Indians from being brought on to their reserve, except to a very limited 
extent. Having heretofore, in letters specially written upon these points, 
as well as in my former reports, called your attention to the importance of 
prompt action, and the securing of the necessary appropriations, I do not 
deem it requisite to add anything, further than to say that it is of the utmost 
importance that the boundaries of the reservations, and the title to the lands 
within them, should be definitely settled. 

I would, in this connexion, again call your attention to the Chehalis Indian 
reservation at the mouth of Black river, containing about six sections of land, 
selected by me at the request of the Indians, out of a reservation of two town- 
ships proposed to be made by late Governor Stevens, then acting superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs. My action in the matter, with the reasons therefor, was 
reported to you for approval and confirmation nearly two years ago. These 
Indians have exhibited great industry since being located on the reserve of 
their choice, but they are continually annoyed by statements made to them by 
interested parties among the whites, that their reservation is not, nor will it 
be; approved by the government. The owner of the land claim included in 
this reserve, Daniel Mounts, has contributed very much to cause and to keep 
up this disquietude, and it is of the utmost importance, both as it regards the 
reservation itself and the peace and quiet of the Indians, that his title should 
be extinguished. A few months ago his title could have been easily obtained 
for the sum of $3,000, if the department had felt justified in giving the instruc- 
tions asked for at the time. Now, owing to the depreciated value of legal 
tender notes, it is doubtful whether he will be willing to sell for such a price. 

The latter end of June last, I set out to visit the various tribes of Indians 
east of the Cascade mountains, with whom treaties had not been made, in accord- 
ance with my purpose as previously communicated to you. The journey was 
both difficult and hazardous; but I felt it to be exceedingly important for the 
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visit to be made. It could not be longer delayed, because if not made during 
the months of July or August it could not be undertaken for another year. 

Much of the journey had to be performed on horseback; and accordingly, 
at the Dalles, to which point I had availed myself of public conveyance, I pur- 
chased the necessary horses and outfit, and then proceeded to Fort Simcoe, the 
Yakama agency, and procured Indian guides, and hired horses for packing our 
provisions, cooking utensils, and blankets. It being unsafe to travel alone, I 
took with me United States Indian Agent A. R. Elder, the second clerk in the 
office, and another gentleman who volunteered to accompany us, without any 
other expense to the department than what was incident to the journey. ‘This, 
with our Indian guides, was deemed a sufficient number for safety. Much of 
our journey was through a wild, unsettled region, inhabited only at intervals by 
scattering bands and tribes of Indians. Our course for the first portion of the 
way was northward, crossing many of the western tributaries of the North 
Columbia, and at times along the banks of that river. Important as I knew it 
to be to visit these Indians, I found, soon after leaving Fort Simcoe, that it was 
even more important than I had supposed. ‘The enemies of the government 
have not been idle on this coast. Emissaries of evil, secession sympathizers from 
Victoria, had but a short time previously been to most of the Indians living 
along the Columbia and the neighboring streams, for the purpose of prejudicing 
and poisoning their minds against the United States authorities. I had infor- 
mation, not only from Indians, but from reliable white men, that at least five of 
these disturbers had passed that way upon this nefarious errand. Fortunately, 
the Indians had not put implicit confidence in their statements, and were ready 
to listen to the assurances I gave them of the power and capability of the gov- 
ernment, and of its disposition to deal justly with them. 

Many of the places and bands visited by me in this tour, I have reason to 
believe, had never been visited previously by any officer of the government. 
So far as I could judge, they manifested both a peaceable and friendly disposi- 
tion to the United States, and I have no doubt, if properly dealt with, they will 
so continue. ‘They have no desire to enter into any treaty, nor do they wish to 
dispose of any of their lands. They are willing that the whites shall travel 
through their country, and engage in mining, but they do not wish them to 
disturb their agricultural or grazing lands. Most of the tribes would like to 
have the government send suitable men among them, to instruct them in some 
of the arts of civilized life; especially teachers, who would establish schools 
for their children. Some of them desire missionaries. 

I consider it very essential that an agent should be appointed, whose head- 
quarters should be at or near Fort Colville, to take the charge of the Indians 
who are not as yet parties to any treaty, who are included in that region of the 
territory south of British Columbia, and between the Cascade mountains 
and the western boundary of Idaho. For some years past, the officer com- 
manding at the post has acted as Indian agent ex officio, without any remuuer- 
ation, and it has been very necessary that he should. But it is impossible for 
him to do all that is really needed. An agent, if he discharge his duty prop- 
erly, will be under the necessity of travelling and visiting various points 
along the river and the important trails and roads, to watch violators of the 
law, suppress the liquor traffic, and protect the rights of the Indians. Besides 
an agent, there would need to be a physician and teacher, and perhaps a black- 
smith, a farmer, and interpreter. ‘These could all be beneficially employed. 
The agent should be one who has some knowledge of that region of country, 
and it would be better still if he possessed a knowledge of the Indians over 
whom he would be placed. 

It had been my purpose to collect the Indians, if possible, at the mouth of 
the Spokane river, or at some other suitable point, and distribute to them the 
goods which I had purchased last year, but owing to the fact that most of them 
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were away from their usual places of abode, engaged either in fishing or gath- 
ering berries, I found it impracticable, and have accordingly placed the guods for 
safe-keeping in charge of the officer commanding at Fort Colville. 

Having done all that I could in relation to the object of my visit, unless I 
remained for a month longer, I returned home, after an absence of a little more 
than a month, having travelled during that time about 1,600 miles, of which 
about 900 were performed on horseback. ‘The tribes visited, as near as I can 
ascertain, number about 5,000 souls. . 

I would again call your attention to the necessity of abolishing the distine- 
tion between agents and sub-agents, at least so far as this Territory is concerned, 
and the appointment of eight full agents for the proper management of the 
Indian affairs within this superintendency, as suggested in my report for last 
year, that being one for each treaty, and two for those who are not parties to 
any treaty, one east and the other west of the Cascade mountains. The pay 
of a sub-agent is not at all commensurate with either his duties or responsibili- 
ties, which are precisely the same as those of theagent. An unjust discrimination 
is thus made, which will, as long as it continues, militate against the interests 
of the service and burden unnecessarily the business of ‘this office, as suitable 
men cannot be induced to retain the position for such meagre pay. 

The accompanying reports of agents will furnish such additional information 
as I deem necessary at the present time. 

J remain, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. H. HALE, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs W. T. 
Hon. Wn. P. Doue, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington. 


No. 1 A. 


OrFicE PuyaALLue RESERVATION, 
Olympia, W. T., August 8, 1864. 

Sir: We are at the close of another fiscal year, and I am reminded by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs that the period has arrived when I am required 
to make the customary annual report. 

The intercourse that has existed between you and myself has been of the 
most pleasant character, both socially and officially. While I, as agent, have, 
to the best of my ability, endeavored to perform the service under the instruc- 
tions of the department, you, as superintendent, have ever been ready to 
render me every assistance in your power to enable me to discharge the duties 
of my office faithfully, for which aid I shall ever be grateful. 

I am happy to inform you, and through you the department at Washington, 
that the Indian tribes under my charge are in the main in a prosperous condi- 
tion, well satisfied and peaceable. 

‘Two of these tribes are located upon lands susceptible of the highest stat of 
cultivation, and they are industriously engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

The Jands upon which the other two tribes are located are not so good, and 
are, in my judgment, very poor selections for reservations. 

These are not doing so well as the others, yet they are doing better than 
could be expected, taking into consideration the opportunities they have had. _ 

The Nisqually reservation is not well adapted to grain growing or the culture 
of the tame grapes; I speak of the prairie lands. The bottom lands will never 
be brought into cultivation to any extent by the Indians. ‘They never can be 
induced to clear away the heavy timber upon these bottoms. ‘This tribe is now 
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engaged in making and hauling rails for the purpose of enclosing their reserva- 
tion, as you will see from the report of Mr. Hays, the resident farmer. A large 
portion of this reservation is prairie, and well adapted to grazing. A larg ge 
number of sheep could be supported upon it, and when it is enclosed, which will 
soon be done, I think the best and most profitable use to which their portion of 
the annuity fund could be applied would be to purchase sheep for them. They 
would, with proper care, increase rapidly, and would be the cheapest and most 
efficient means of supplying them with wholesome meat and furnishing them 
also with asupply of clothing through the sale of their wool. 

I would recommend, ehuratere: that their portion of the annuity rong be 
applied as above suggested. 

Since my last behudl report I have had a long talk with this tribe, in sua 
assembled, at which time I endeavored to point. out to them the evils arising 
from the practice of drinking whiskey, of indulging in polygamy, the art of 
necromancy in the healing of their sick, of flattening the heads of their children, 
&e., all of which practices they promised to abandon as soon as they possibly 
could, remarking at the time that it would take some considerable time to effect 
such a radical change as had been suggested by me, as it was disposing of an 
old heart or mind and adopting a new one. 

I have had conversation with the other three tribes under my care upon the 
same subjects, resulting in the same promises. What practical benefit these 
talks produce time alone will determine. 

With proper care and attention on the part of the employés upon the reser- 
vation a thorough and complete reformation may be accomplished in two or 
three years. 

The island upon which the Squaxsins reside, and upon which the reservation 
of the same name is located, is very unfortunately situated for the cultivation of 
the morals of the Indians. 

The island is surrounded by logging camps, which are occupied by men of 
very loose and immoral habits, who are ” continually taking the Indian women 
and furnishing the men with whiskey. On account of. this state of things this 
tribe has given me more trouble than any of the others. 

The land upon this island is very poor, and not fit for cultivation by Indians. 
I recommend, therefore, that it be sold, as it is of no practical benefit to the 
Indians in the way of making a living. This they have to do by hunting, 
fishing, making fish oil, gathering berries, &c. ‘This location, I am informed, 
was selected as the agency by Agent Simmons, and a great deal of money was 
spent in the erection of buildings, which are now of no practical use to the 
government or Indians. It would be better, therefore, to sell the reservation 
and apply the proceeds of the sale to the settlement of the Indians upon the 
Puyallup reservation, where there is ample room for all, and where they would 
be out of the reach of those vices to which they are, in their present location, 
subject. I know this cannot be accomplished without the consent of the 
Indians, yet I think if the matter was fairly represented to them they would 
give their consent. 

They have done but little in the way of agriculture this year; a few potato- 
patches, cabbage, beets, &c., is all they have in cultivation. Mr. Wylie, the 
teacher in the agency, is in charge of them, aiding in such labor as he can in- 
duce them to perform. The school, owing to the roving habits of the old 
Indians, proved a failure; consequently I removed it to the Puyallup reserva- 
tion, and put Mr. Ward, the assistant farmer, in charge, and I am happy to 
inform you that a number of children are in attendance, and are progressing 
finely under his instruction. 

I also recommend the sale of the land first reserved for the Nisqually tribe 
of Indians. It is described in the treaty as a square tract, containing two sec- 
tions or twelve hundred and eighty acres, on Puget’s sound, near the mouth of 
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the She-naw-nam creek, one mile west of the meridian line of the United States 
land survey, and a square tract, containing two sections or twelve hundred and 
eighty acres, lying on the south side of Commencement bay. 

The Puyallup reservation is the finest and most populous of the three in the 
agency, and the furthest removed from the influence of outsiders, which is a 
great blessing to the Indians resident upon it. The physician, carpenter, assist- 
ant farmer, and blacksmith are located upon this reservation. ‘Their reports 
accompanying this will give you an idea of what they are doing. 

Mr. Billings, the carpenter, has been superintending the farming this season, 
while Mr. Ward has been engaged in the school. Everything on this reserva- 
tion is in a good state of prosperity. I am apprehensive, however, that the 
present state of prosperity will not continue very long under the present depre- 
ciation in our currency. 

At the present rates, treasury notes being only worth forty cents on the dollar, 
reducing the salaries of the employés to four hundred dollars in coin, it will be 
impossible to retain them on the reservation. 

The blacksmith has already resigned, and others are talking of doing so. No 
person except one who is good for nothing will work for the government for 
such prices, when they can do better. Everything in this market is very high, 
except treasury notes, and it is impossible for the employés to support their 
families. 

I have selected a situation upon this reservation for an agricultural and indus- 
trial school, as contemplated in the tenth article of the Medicine Creek treaty, 
and as soon as the necessary means are provided for the. erection of suitable 
‘buildings, &c., I shall proceed to accomplish this desired object. 

I will call your attention to one other matter of importance, in which the 
Puyallups were deeply interested, and which caused quite a sensation through- 
out the wholeneighborhood. One of their young men was murdered by aman 
of the name of Hale, without any cause whatever; it was one of the most 
aggravated cases of murder that has taken placein the Territory. ‘The Indians 
became very much excited, and said if white men were permitted to shoot their 
men without any just cause, and yet go unpunished, they would be compelled 
to leave the reservation, take to the woods, and fight for their rights, for it was 
better to die fighting than to be shot down like a dog. I attended the court at 
Steilacoom, and employed counsel to assist in the prosecution. The result was 
a conviction for manslaughter, and sentence of imprisonment for fifteen months. 
The Indians were perfectly satisfied with the result, for death to them would 
be preferable to imprisonment for such a length of time. This is the first case 
where a conviction has been obtained against a white man for the murder of an 
Indian. This case will have a tendency to make white men think awhile before 
shooting an Indian, as they have been in the habit of doing heretofore. 

‘The Chehalis Indians, under the care of Alfred Hills, as farmer, are doing 
well. Mr. Hills is a good man, and fully acquainted with the Indian character. 
He has lived neighbor to those Indians for ten years; can do more with them 
than any other person. His wife also is a very excellent lady, and has exerted 
a very salutary influence upon them. Through the aid of Mr. and Mrs. Hills, 
I have been able to quiet the fears of these Indians, which have been frequently 
aroused by evil-designing persons, who are constantly telling them that the 
government does not intend to treat with them; that their reservation will not 
be confirmed, hence their labor will all be lost, &c. 

I hope the department will attend to this matter as speedily as possible; the 
longer it is delayed the worse. 

They say they have waited long and patiently; that Governor Stevens and 
Mr. Simmons a long time ago promised them a great many things, but failed to 
do anything they promised. 

These Indians have done a considerable amount of labor this season for them- 
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selves, and also for the whites. They are, with a few exceptions, industrious ; 
they are, in the interval between sowing and harvesting, generally at work for 
some of the farmers in the settlement. They have made and hauled a large 
number of rails, and have fenced a considerable portion o. their reservation 
this summer. 

I believe, sir, I have given you a fair statement of the condition and wants 
of the Indians under my care. I suppose this report closes our intercourse 
officially, but before closing this paper let me assure you of my warmest wishes 
for the future happiness and welfare of yourself and family, hoping that your 
successor may be as successful as you have been in promoting the interests, 
peace, and welfare of the Indian tribes in the Territory of Washington. 

Very 1espectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. R. ELDER, 
Indian Agent, Washington Territory. 
Hon. C. H. Hater, 


Superintendent Indian Affairs, Olympia, W. T. 


No. 1 B. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 
Puyallup Reservation, June 30, 1864. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following annual report of my services 
as physician to the Indians, parties to the Medicine Creek treaty, for the year 
ending June 30, 1864. ‘The whole number of cases treated was two hundred 
and twenty-six, (226.) Of this number there were but three deaths; seven yet 
remain under treatment, with a fair prospect of recovery. As they associate 
with the whites and witness the superiority of their medication over that of 
their own, they soon desire to be treated by the physician in charge. They are 
gradually losing confidence in their own incantations, and will, ere long, 
abandon them entirely. 

The amount of medicine furnished by the department is entirely inadequate 
to the demands of the Indians under my charge. Owing to the imperfect 
knowledge of the Indians in reference to the nature and operation of medicine, 
the treatment, in many cases, is not attended with satisfactory results. There 
are other hindrances to their successful treatment—the want of hospital stores 
such as the following: good wholesome food, warm clothing, private rooms well 
warmed and ventilated. If such provision could be made for them the benefi- 
cial results would soon be made apparent. 

The disreputable diseases are less frequent than formerly. The practice of 
polygamy among them should be entirely broken up, and the only successful 
way to do it is to make an example of one or two by timely and condign 
punishment. 

EK. H. SPINNING, Physician. 

A. R. Exper, Esq., 

Indian Agent, Olympia, Washington Territory. 


No. 1 C. 
Puya.Lutup RESERVATION, August 25, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following, my annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1864. 

I have been part of my time engaged in work of various kinds—teaching 
school, mechanics, &c., &c., as follows : 

Made two pair singletrees for Indians. 


: 
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Made fifteen axe handles for Indians. Made one rake handle for Indians. 
Made two shovel handles for Indians. Made one blackboard for school. 

Hauling wood, repairing trunk, repairing two boats, and divers other things 
too tedious to mention. 

The following is the number of scholars in attendance at the school from 
February 5 to June 30, 1864, and the number of days inclusive, viz: 

Scholars, 33. George, 13 days; George, No. 2,49 days; William, 58 days; 
James, 15 days; Charles 42 days; John, 22 days; Ann, 4 days; Jane, 7 
days; Gamble, 7 days; Yesia, 7 days; Mary, 48 days; Jack, 51 days; Sa- 
rah, 37 days; Henry, 654 days; Goliah, 35 days; Joseph, 62 days; Parker, 
10 days; Bruce, 54 days; Hannah, 49 days; Nancy, 2 days; Chris, 55} 
days; Charles, No. 2, 6 days; Susannah, 12 days; Frid Spinning, 245 days; 
William Spinning, 324 days; Lee, 2 days; Frank, 34 days; Sam, 11 days; 
Rosana, 4 days; Iva, 434 days; Peter, 284 days; Joseph, No. 2, 155 days; 
David, 174 days. 

You will notice that the attendance of the scholars is very irregular; this is 
not for the lack of interest in their books; it is for the want of clothing and 
food to sh.eld them from the inclemency of the weather and to satisfy cravings 
of hunger. Jam convinced that if the government will feed and clothe the 
scholars until such time as they can supply themselves by the cultivation of 
the soil, this school will succeed; but without this aid, we cannot expect to 
succeed ; as well might we expect that so many white children, sent to school 
naked and hungry, would prosper in their studies. 

Another detriment to the success of the school is, the scholars are permitted 
to frequent the houses of their parents and relatives, morning, noon, and night, 
which leads them to indulge in their old-established notions, which has a ten- 
dency to lessen their interest in their studies. This ought not to be. I recom- 
mend, therefore, that the school be located a sufficient distance from the rancho 
to prevent the children from visiting them, at least not oftener than once a 
week. 

The fall and winter are now approaching, and I trust you will see the neces- 
sity of providing the scholars with comfortable clothing and provisions, and 
thus, we contidently believe, we can have a very interesting and profitable 
school. 

The scholars in attendance have made good progress. Some of them are 
quite good readers, and are fast learning our language. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
CYRUS WARD, 

Assistant Farmer, Puyallup, Washington Territory. 

A. R. Evver, Esq., 

U. 8. Indian Agent, Olympia, W. T. 


Nowe). 


NISQUALLY RESERVATION, June 25, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor herewith to transmit to you my third annual report. 
The Indians belonging to this reservation have this year fenced a good portion 
of the reservation; fifty acres of which is in wheat, forty in oats, nine in 
potatocs, three in peas, and one in beets, carrots, cabbage, &e. 

The wheat and oats were sown on the prairie land, and will not yield half a 
crop ; in fact, there will be a great deal not worth taking care of. The vege- 
tables were planted in the bottom land; they look well. Some of the Indians 
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are making and hauling rails. There are a great many of them working for 
the whites, upon their farms, for good wages. There are a few who make their 
living fishing and hunting, and a few others who think it a disgrace to work ; 
consequently they do nothing. 

About 600 bushels of wheat and oats, 1,500 of potatoes, and 75 of peas, will 
be the amount of their crop this year, unless it rains very soon. 

T have ploughed and sown five acres of land in oats, have two acres in pota- 
toes, cabbage, carrots, tobacco, onions, &c., fenced six acres pasture land, 
superintended the Indians in their work, and settled their difficulties, which is 
no little matter, [ assure you, for they are very often at variance among them- 
selves, as well as with mean white men. 

Respectfully, yours, 
WM. L. HAYS, Farmer. 

A. R. Evver, Esq., 

U.S. Indian Agent, Olympia, W. T. 


PuyaLuLup RESERVATION, W. T., June 30, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to make the following but brief annual report : 

In addition to the 110 acres of land cultivated by the Indians upon this re- 
servation last year, about 15 acres have been cleared and brought into cultiva- 
tion during the present year. One hay barn has been built, capable of holding 
forty tons of hay. 

Owing to the very dry weather we had immediately after sowing and plant- 
ing time, the crop does not look as promising as it did last year. 

The Indians have increased their cattle, since last year, from fifty head to 
seventy, and their horses from sixty to eighty-five head. 

The Indians appear to be well contented; they are well pleased with the ef- 
forts made by you to get them to adopt the habits of civilization. They are 
very thankful for the clothing and food furnished them for the use of their 
children, who are attending the school. They have planted, the past spring, 
300 apple trees of the finest varieties of grafted fruits. 

Several families have cows, and milk them regularly, and are making butter 
for their own use, and a small surplus to sell, which is one more evidence of 
their advancement towards civilization. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
we WILLIAM BILLINGS, Carpenter. 
A. R. Exper, Esq., 
U.S. Indian Agent, Olympia, W. T. 


TERRITORY OF WASHINGTON, TREATY OF NEEAH Bay, 
Neeah Bay, June 30, 1864. 
y 


Str: I have the honor to submit my third annual report for your considera- 
tion. In March last I made the customary distribution of annuity goods to 
the tribe, and availed myself of the opportunity thus afforded me to impress 
strongly upon the men assembled the imperative necessity of obeying the various 
directions for their government, acquainting them that the previous policy of 
conciliation would be supplemented, if necessary, by the infliction of punish- 
ment. One of the headmen about this time assaulting an assistant keeper of 
Tatoosh light, I was enabled to illustrate my lesson in a prompt manner by 
arresting the offender and sending him to Fort Steilacoom. I have to thank 
Dr. Gunn, collector of customs for Puget’s Sound district, for placing the revenue 
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steamer Shubrick at my disposal for this purpose, and Captain Scammon, its 
commanding officer, for his ready and cordial co-operation in the matter of the 
arrest, an act which has been of essential service in impressing the Indians 
with a sense of their inferiority ; rendered very necessary by the complete im- 
punity with which their former crimes have been suffered, for want of proper 
force at my disposal to punish them. If any proof were required of the bene- 
ficial effect of measures of correction applied to these Indians, my experience 
this summer will afford a most satisfactory one. 

The superintendent having instructed me to oversee the Indians living be- 
tween Port Townsend and this place, though beyond the limits of this reserva- 
tion, I visited Eluha during a journey undertaken for that purpose; and my ef- 
fort to destroy whiskey there being resisted by Indians with fire-arms, it became 
necessary to imprison thethree ringleaders. Since their release from prison 
these men have behaved admirably, assisting the local justice of the peace in 
preventing whiskey importation by the tribe; and their demeanor generally 
testifies that their punishment was most curative in its effects. 

Soon after the commencement of the summer season I was enabled to secure 
the services of competent carpenters, and thus progress with the school-house 
until now ; it is nearly completed. It is a substantial edifice of wood on a stone 
basement, the particulars of which I furnished in my last report. I fear very 
much that work on this and other buildings may be stopped entirely by the loss 
to employés from depreciation of currency. | 

There has been no appropriation for their residences, and consequently it is 
impossible that they should bring their wives where there is no proper accom- 
modation provided for them. 

This, and the practical reduction in their wages from $1,000 to $400 at the 
present time, accompanied with delay in their payment, presses so heavily as to 
lead me to believe that they will zhortly leave the reservation. The deficiencies 
thus indicated are the more to be regretted as they prevent anything like a fair 
test of any system of improvement among the Indians, who are thus deprived of 
the immense practical benefit that might be fairly expected to acerue if an effi- 
cient corps of married employés could be retained here—a beneficial influence 
whose working, from the isolation of this reservation, would not be impeded 
by any deteriorating influx of immoral whites. 

For the statistics of the school I beg to refer you to the teacher's report en- 
closed ; in addition to which are the farmer’s and carpenter’s reports. I should 
perhaps repeat here what I have mentioned before, that it is impossible to fur- 
nish itemized reports of work done for Indians—which I have been censured 
for not supplying—because the employés have always been engaged either in 
building, or preparing the farm. I would once more urge the adoption of the 
plan suggested in my communication of November, 1863, for the construction 
of a farm on 'l'soress prairie, for whose elucidation I enclose a map of the dis- 
trict. 

The practical advantage lies in the fact that more can be accomplished in this 
way towards the civilization of the Indians than in any other method in use. 
I need not proffer again the special arguments used in the report referred to, 
nor do more than recall to your recollection what I then displayed, viz: that 
nearly $10,000 of appropriations for the agency yet remains unapplied, and 
that, in my opinion, no more profitable method for their application can be found 
than this. , 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
HENRY H. WEBSTER, 
United States Indian Agent. 





C. H. Hate, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, W. T. 
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Makau InnIAN RESERVATION, 
Neeah Bay, July 1, 1864. 

Sir: In conformity with your request, I herewith respectfully submit an 
annual report of the school under my charge, made out to July first. 

The quarterly reports which L have regularly submitted have gone into de- 
tailed statements, to show the circumstances which, up to November last, have 
prevented the organizing any system of teaching. | 

In my report of February 13, made at your “request, it is shown, that up 
to that time the number of scholars was 76, with an average attendance of 
12. Inthe report for the quarter ending March 31, it is shown that the at- 
tendance during the quarter had been 64, with an average of 15. This, per- 
haps, should be explained, by stating that the whole number of scholars whose 
names hiave been registered since aroninber: 1863, is 76; but the whole num- 
ber who have attended during the quarter ending March 31, 1864, was 64. The 
12 children whose names were not registered during the quarter reside at Wa- 
atch and 'Troven villages, and did not come. 

We have every reason to expect that, by the commencement of the next 
quarter, the school-house will have been so far completed as to admit of using 
the school-room, and commencing a regular system. The system of teaching 
which I think peculiarly recommends itself as being adapted to teach Indian 
children is that of Froebel, which he calls “Kindergarten,” or children’s 
garden, in which instruction is imparted by amusements, instead of the old- 
fashioned system, which is an absolute monarchy, having for its prime end 
quietness. Froebel’s system is an alternation of physical and mental exercises, 
which instruct and amuse without wearying the pupil, and is adapted to all 
ages for primary instruction. 

I would respectfully request that copies of Ronge’s Kindergarten Guide and 
Froebel’s Gifts and works on Kindergarten be procured for the use of the 
school. 

I have succeeded in awakening an interest in all the children to be taught; 
and I feel very sanguine, that if I can obtain the proper books for instruction, 
I shall be able, the coming winter, to make greater progress with the children 
than I could by any other method. 

These children are very well-behaved and obedient. They are playful, and 
as full of frolic, when once their confidence is gained, as are white children; but 
they never have carried their plays to the excess of rudeness. ‘They are re- 
spectful to me, and ready to do as [ bid them. 

I have gained a great point with them all—I have gained their confidence ; 
and when I overcome their bashful timidity on the approach of strangers, I 
shall be able to make them willing to do before others what they so readily and 
with pleasure do before me. 

It is very difficult, however, to put down in a report what the improvement 
is or has been among these children. School reports are usually expected to 
exhibit the proficiency of scholars in reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
But in the case of these children, much has necessarily been done to make them 
fit to come to school, and classes of those who come with clean hands and faces, 
with clean clotlies and combed hair, will have to be properly drilled before 
they can figure much in other branches. Now, this may not seem of much 
account to those who are looking for public exhibitions of Indian scholars; but, 
in my judgment, it is of the first importance, if we wish to instruct them in the 
precepts of the Christian religion, that we commence with one of its simplest 
aud most important requirements—the inenleating habits of cleanliness, both 
physical and moral. 

The principles of Froebel’s system are not so much to teach proficiency in 
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any one branch, as to illustrate the beginnings of everything. “ What is well 
begun is half done.” 

The system commends itself from its simplicity, and adaptation to the in- 
iellect of the youngest child; and, as all these children are equally ignorant, the 
oldest will have to commence with as simple teaching as the infant. 

Although nearly every child in the tribe can repeat and sing the alphabet 
by rote, and a number can spell words of one syllable and count the numerals, 
I make no special report of them, nor shall I, until they appear to me to under- 
stand what they have been taught. 

They are all wild plants, Har will require much patience and skilful nurture 
and training before their blossoms or fruit will be fit for the inspection of stran- 
gers. The new ideas they have received, both by their own observation and 
my teaching, are beginning to show themselves—tardily, it is true; but as the 
wild plum does not develop itself in one or two short seasons, no ‘matter how 
constant the attention of the most skilful gardener, neither can we expect much 
proficiency among these wild children in two or three short years, however anxious 
we may be for their progress. ‘The work, I feel, has been well begun, and the 
duty assigned to me is both congenial and pleasant; and now that I have a 
reasonable prospect of securing, this coming fall, what I have so long desired, 
the exclusive use of the aha building, Whore I can devote myself to the chil- 
dren without interruption or distraction, I hope to make more marked outward 
improvement among them than has been possible hitherto. 


Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
JAMES G. SWAN. 





H. H. WEBSTER, 
U. S. Indian Agent, W. T. 


Non LH. 


Tuuauip, W. T., September 30, 1864. 


Str: I have the honor herewith to enclose you my annual report for the year 
ending June 30, 1864, and such other reports of employés as I have deemed 
of sufficient interest. I respectfully refer you to the report of Mr. Finkboner 
for information in relation to the Lummi reserve. The larger portion of the In- 
dians reside on their reservation, and cultivate more land than any Indians in 
my district. They have a fine reservation, and one that is well adapted to the 
raising of stock. ‘These Indians get along very well, and are happy and con- 
tented. In the Snohomish reservation there has been nothing done the present 
season except the planting of a few potatoes by the Indians. I did not deem 
this reservation of sufficient importance to expend any money upon it; the two 
yoke of cattle at this place I had removed to the Lummi reserve. 

At the Port Madison reserve the Indians have planted a reasonable amount 
of potatoes and other vegetables, and have planted the present season one hun- 
dred additional fruit trees, and have erected five additional frame houses. A 
portion of these Indians show quite a disposition to reside upon their reserva- 
tion and improve it; there is set aside for their use two sections of land that is 
poor, and very little of which is good for cultivation except for fruit trees. These 
Indians have heretofore been promised, and expect to have, more land added to 
their present reservation. ‘They desire the boundaries increased, which will in- 
clude the claim of a white man that would have to be bought by the govern- 
ment, upon which there is about twenty acres of cleared land of good quality. 
I think it is but justice to these Indians that the size of their reserve should be 
increased, so that it will give them a reasonable amount of good land for culti- 
vation. Unless this change is made at once these Indians wili be very much 
dissatisfied, because they expect it, and it is but just that it should be done. 
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Agents cannot always be expected to insure the peace of the Indians unless 
there is a corresponding inclination on the part of those in authority to assist in 
applying the proper remedy when difficulties are pointed out. This has been 
referred to before, and the Indians are patiently awaiting the result. 

Inthe Tulalip reservation, more immediately under my charge, there have 
been more improvements made at this place than all the other reservations. For 
information in relation to the schools, I refer you to the report of Father Chi- 
rouse. I have two houses for school purposes finished, and another in course 
of construction that will be finished during the winter. They are large, com- 
fortable, and well built, with chimneys; the lumber for their construction was 
made at the reservation mill, which is now in good order; these houses, together 
with fencing made of pickets, and other repairs to reservation buildings, have 
been entirely built by the employés. The school has attached to it about five 
acres of land, a portion of which is enclosed and in cultivation the present 
season. ‘lhe amount of school funds, at the present rate of legal-tender notes, 
is entirely inadequate to the wants of the school. It requires too much time to 
accomplish what might be done at once if more funds were provided. All the 
treaties on the sound seem to point to this as the main schooi for the Indian. If 
you will pardon me the suggestion, I believe far more good would be accom- 
plished with the school funds belonging to the Indians on the sound, if they 
were all expended at one place; it would furnish more funds, and what may 
now be accomplished under the present management in four or five years could 
be as well done in one year, by expending the money all at one point. Indian 
children do far better and improve faster when removed at a distance from their 
parents. 

There has been manrfactured at the mill about eighty thousand feet of lum- 
ber since my last annual report, the larger portion of which has been issued 
to the Indians for building purposes; they have built during the year sixteen_ 
frame houses, and are anxious to build more as soon as the lumber can be fur- 
nished them. These Indians have cleared some new land the present season and 
have planted potatoes and other vegetables. ‘They have shown more disposi- 
tion the past year to reside on the reservation than ever before ; it cannot be ex- 
pected that:they will at once adopt new habits, where a living is so easily ob- 
tained from the salt water. i 

There are about seven hundred fruit trees on the reserve, all doing very well, 
the larger portion of which are cultivated on government account. Indians are 
very fond of fruit, but are generally too indolent to take the proper care of 
trees. 

There is a large amount of fine timber on the reservation, a portion of which 
should be sold and land cleared with the proceeds for the use of the Indians. 
More or less of this timber is. being destroyed every year by fire that runs 
through the woods during the dry season. Three or four thousand dollars’ worth 
of timber might be sold without any detriment. ‘The timber is of large growth, 
and could not be sawed at the reservation mills; besides, it would assist mate- 
_rially in clearing the Jand and leave sufficient timber for all the purposes of this 
reservation. 

During the last six months four Indians have been murdered in my district 
by the hands of white men; in every instance these cases have been laid before 
the grand jury. Against two of the parties indictments have been found; the 
other two cases the grand jury ignored entirely, one of which came before the 
grand jury at Seattle at the June term of court—a plain case, supported by 
white evidence. ‘The grand jury in their wisdom saw fit, by their action, to cut 
off all investigation by the court. What view they, as sworn jurors, took of 
the matter, I am not permitted to know, but they considered it only an Indian, 
I suppose, that had been murdered. The other cases in which indictments 
were found at Port Townsend were attempted to be tried at the September term 
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of court just past. After spending six or seven days in an effort to impanel a 
jury, the cases were laid over to the next term of court, because an impartial 
jury could not be obtained. There is very little hope of a conviction, especiaily 
when venerable, grey-headed men, with sons and daughters, will arise in their 
place in the jury box, when being examined as to their fitness to sit as a juror, 
and say that it would require far more evidence to convict a white man for kill- 
ing an Indian, than though it was a white man that had been killed. A num- 
ber of white men have been murdered by whites, but in no instance has a white 
man ever been hung; it would almost seem hopeless to prosecute a white man 
under any circumstances for killing an Indian. I have employed counsel in 
these cases, because I believed the rights of the Indians could not be other- 
wise secured. It is aduty the government owes to these unfortunate creatures. 
I should consider that I fell far short of my duty to them did I not use every 
exertion to protect them in their rights, though it might cost a few hundred 
dollars to the government. A fund should be provided to employ counsel in 

every instance where a murder is committed. These difficulties are the result 
of selling whiskey to them, and living with their women, by white men. ‘This 
class of our population, as a general thing, do all they can to prevent the Indi- 
ans from living on their reservations. There is a strong prejudice against the 
Indians by all classes, without, in my opinion, a sufficient reason. ‘These Indians 
are very peaceably disposed, and if there is ever any serious difficulty it will 
grow out of the abuse heaped upon them by unprincipled white men. The 
military posts on the sound should be occupied at as early a day as possible, 4 in 
order that the Indians may receive such protection as they can afford. 

I hope in future all good citizens will lend the authorities such aid as will 
enable them to correct at least some of these growing evils, and encourage an 
emigration to the Territory of good, industrious, and law-abiding citizens. 

I cannot too strongly urge upon your attention the importance of having the 
reservation in my district surveyed, especially this one. You may expect they 
will be encroached upon until they are properly defined. In justice to the In- 
dians, they should be so as to leave no doubt as to boundaries. I have been 
much annoyed on account of the uncertainty of the boundaries of these re- 
serves. I hope some action will be taken in the premises to relieve me of this 
annoyance at an early day. There are parties also who have just claims 
against the government for donation claims included within the reserves, that 
should be paid for at once. I can see no wisdom in continuing in this state of 
uncertainty in relation to these reservations, and the policy in keeping poor men 
out of their just rights, who are not able to await the pleasure of the govern- 
ment, and those who have control of these matters. 

Annuity fund.—This fund for the next year or two could be expended to 
far more advantage than by giving them blankets and other articles, as for- 
merly; it would be better to expend it for cattle, lumber, building materials, 
and for clearing land—keeping in view the accumulation of something on their 
reservations of permanent value, rather than furnish them with blankets and 
other goods to enable them to gamble and buy whiskey with, as formerly; com- 
mon sense would seem to indicate this as the proper course to pursue. Owing 
to the present rates of legal tender notes, I cannot procure employés, such as 
mechanics, for the eelafiae allowed. They will have to be paid more, or they 
cannot be procured at all. For an estimate of funds neat for the next fiscal 
year I would refer you to the appropriation of last Congress 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SA DaHOW i; 
Indian Agent, W. T. 

C H. HALg, 

Late Supt Indian Affairs, Olympia, W. T. 
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No. 1 I. 


SNOHOMISH INDIAN SCHOOL, 
Tulalip Reservation, July 23, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with your request, I herewith transmit to you my an- 
nual report of this school, of which I have supervision. 

Thirty-seven pupils have attended school, with an average attendance of 
thirty-nine. 

No pains have been spared in improving their moral as well as their intellect- 
ual faculties. Beside the religious service on Sundays, they have daily wor- 
ship through the week, seasoned with psalms and hymns. 

The general system of education, and the studies pursued, are the same ag 
mentioned in my preceding reports. 

Cleanliness, domestic economy and sobriety, being virtues not at all times 
practiced among these Indians, we endeavor to teach our pupils to cherish 
and practice them, as the best antidote against the diseases to which they are 
subject. Notwithstanding our efforts, being children of diseased and un- 
healthy parents, they find many obstacles and difficulties to encounter, and im- 
prove but slowly. ‘lhe school having been removed from Priest Point to this 
place, we have been forced to devote so much time and labor in clearing the 
ground of logs and stumps for agricultural purposes, that our school has not 
been as prosperous as it would otherwise have been. Notwithstanding this, 
the general aspect of the school has improved much since our removal; 
there is more interest manifested in attending school, and greater efforts to im- 
prove. ‘There have been more vegetables planted this year than ever before, 
and the crops look well for this season. In regard to the adults, we must admit 
that the Snohomish and other tribes give too little attention to instruction in 
religion or letters; but nevertheless, I do not think our apostolical labors have 
been in vain. Many of our Christians are truly pious, and, as you can see, those 
who attend most to our religious instruction are doing more to improve their 
temporal condition by erecting comfortable houses and cultivating the soil. 

Tam truly happy to give you my thanks for the very comfortable dwelling 
you have provided for us, and also for the new building you are erecting for 
the female department. In accordance with the arrangement made with Mr. 
Hale, the superintendent, and yourself, I took the neeessary steps to secure the 
services of two sisters of charity for this reservation. I am happy to say I suc- 
ceeded; the sisters are now ready to come as soon as their house is finished. It 
is consoling to think that our poor, forsaken Indian girls will find an asylum so 
greatly desired. I must also express my gratitude for the deep interest that 
you have manifested for the welfare of our pupils, and I hope, notwithstanding 
our civil war and difficulties, the government will always be able and willing to 
second your generous efforts in furnishing them with supplies which they can- 
not raise themselves, and in procuring them comfortable clothing for the com- 
ing winter. 

I take the liberty to repeat the request I made last year, that you would 
furnish us a good seine, an article much needed for the support of the school on 
this reservation. 

Hoping that the Almighty will bless and presper the efforts that may yet be 
made to advance our poor Indians in their edvcation, and finally effect a sub- 
stantial improvement in their every-day life, I remain, &c., 

E. C. CHIROUSE, Teacher. 

8. D. Howe, Esq., 

Indian Agent, Tulalip, W. T. 
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No! 17K! 


OFFICE YAKAMA INDIAN AGENCY, 
Fort Simcoe, W. T., June 30, 1864. 


Sir: I take pleasure in complying with your request, and submit to you my 
annual report of the Indians and agency under my supervision. It affords me 
pleasure to state that the Yakamas, and others under my care, are peaceable 
and reasonably well disposed, not only toward the whites and government, but 
also among themselves. 

I have now lived in their idk t with my family about three years, and we 
feel towards them a growing attachment. ‘The progress toward Christianiza- 
tion and civilization has within three years been constant, and many of the 
good results are apparent in the improved condition of their personal cleanli- 
ness, their dress, their houses, with their little conveniences, their gardens, 
their stock, and their farms with their products. These remarks will not apply 
with equal force to the whole Yakama nation, but only to those living adjacent 
to the agency and coming within the influence of religious teaching and school 
instruction. 

Of their improved condition they are themselves sensible, and often speak of 
it with deep feeling. 

This class of Indians is exerting a salutary influence upon those living at a 
distance, teaching them, in lancuage they cannot misunderstand, the advantages 
they have gained in abandoning their roving habits, making themselves farms 


ro) 
and homes, and enriching themselves by the products of the soil. 


There are now on the India 2n farms of this reservation (which are very much 
seattered,) 200 aeres of wheat now being harvested, which will yield 20 bushels 
per acre, making 4,000 bushels. Where there was one bushel of produce raised 
three years ago, there are now 40 bushels raised. The wheat crops on the re- 
servation farm (which is mostly worked by the school-boys) will amount to 
about 1,200 bushels; oats on both farms 600 bushels, in addition to corn, pota- 
toes, and other garden vegetables. The growing interest of the Indians under 
my charge to engage in agriculture has not yet reached its climax, but is, I 
believe, in its incipient state. 

Of our financial eondition I would remark, that when I entered upon my 
duties here in July, 1861, the agency was deeply involved, the agent preceding 
me, Mr. Hutchins, not having funds to disburse, and for eighteen months I was 
subjected to great embarrassment. 

In December, 1862, I received my first funds, which, although in a depre- 
ciating currency, worth only 50 per cent. was better than no pay. Permit 
me respectfully to suggest that this matter calls loudly for reform, as it is un- 
just and disheartening to our treaty employés, who all have families to sup- 
port, to have their salaries reduced one half. I ought, however, in justice to 
remark that, during the past eighteen months of your superintendency, I have 
been greatly relieved of my former embarrassments by having our old liabilities 
cancelled, and being permitted to pay our Indian employés from the old stock 
of Indian department goods on hand, which were becoming moth-eaten. 

Our reservation mills, although not what they should be, yet, through the 
judicious management of Mr. Waters Carman, miller, afford aid and encourage- 
ment to the Indians in building their houses and fencing, ‘and grinding their 
grain. Our Indian schools continue prosperous and exercise a great and good 
influence upon the Indians at large. 

This reservation has some disadvantages, one of the most prominent being 
lack of timber within a reasonable distance of the arable land; but the advan- 
tage it has in its isolated location overbalances that, and makes a home for the 
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Indian where he is in a measure removed from corrupting outside influence. 
And now permit me briefly to remark that our Indians are much like other 
men—they like to be justly and kindly dealt with. Although their prejudices 
are deeply rooted, they are as susceptible of improvement as other men, and 
the religion of the Savior has the same renovating influence upon them that it 
has upon other men. } 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. A. BANCROFT, 
Indian Agent, Yakama Nation. 
Hon. O. H. HAte, 
Sup’t Indian Affairs, Olympia, W. T. 


No. 1 I. 


YAKAMA INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Washington Territory, June 30, 1864. 


Sir: The superintendent of teaching being absent, I have the honor to re- 
port that the Indian school has been thrifty during the year, and at present is 
in a prosperous condition. ‘The average attendance of scholars has been about 
thirty—twenty boys, and ten girls. One-half of the boys are between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty, and the others from six to ten years of age. The 
girls are from eight to fifteen years old. ‘he school-house is twenty-six feet 
wide, and sixty feet long. One-half of the building is used as a shop, where 
the boys are taught to make shoes, harness, and other useful articles. The 
books used in the school are Sanders’s Primer, Sargent’s Second and Third 
Readers, Sanders’s Speller and Definer, Watson’s First Reader, Cornell’s Primary 
Geography, Davis’s Primary Arithmetic, and the Holy Bible. Six hours daily 
are occupied in teaching them in the school-room, except Saturday, when half 
that time is so employed. All the scholars are able to read, and many of them 
are very good readers. ‘They like to read the Bible. ‘They feel proud to read 
the Holy Scriptures, and some of them seem very anxious to understand it, so 
that they can explain it to their schoolmates and to their people. 

_ Mrs. L. A. Wilber has donated to the school, during the year, Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Sabbath-school papers, and other articles, to the value of $68 50. 

The scholars, large and small, have been taught a plain style of writing of 
late, writing twice a day. Many of them are able to write letters to their 
friends, or write orders for such things as they wish to purchase. Their knowl- 
edge of figures—of addition, subtraction, multiplication, &e.—enables them to 
calculate correctly, and to buy and sell understandingly. 

The labor performed during the year by the school boys, under the instruc- 
tion and with the assistance of the superintendent of teaching, was as follows: 

Fifteen thousand feet of saw-logs cut and hauled to the mill, (two miles,) 
value of labor $150; hauling annuity goods from Rockland to Fort Simcoe, 
(sixty-five miles,) $50; hauling lumber and building a house for an Indian, $50; 
hauling lumber from the mill to the school-house, (five miles,) and making im- 
provements on the same, $53; cutting and hauling wood, $180; work in tan- 
nery, $30; making and repairing shoes and harness, $33 75; making chairs, 
stools, tables, &c., for the Indians, $39 50; work at the school farm, ditching, 
fencing, ploughing, sowing, planting, &c., $380. The products of the farm 
were 330 bushels of wheat, 70 bushels of rye, 100 bushels of corn, 12 bushels 
of peas, and 200 bushels of potatoes. Estimated value of the products, $862. 

The girls have been instructed in house-work. They make their beds, kebp 
their sleeping and sitting rooms in order, wash and iron their clothes, wash 
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dishes, &e. They have assisted in making pants, coats, vests, and shirts for 
the boys, and dresses, aprons, and other articles for their own use. They have 
been taught the use of the knitting needle, and have knit stockings for them- 
selves. The articles made during “the year were 69 pairs of pants, 7 vests, 3 
coats, 69 shirts, 40 dresses, 32 aprons, 29 pairs of stockings, 14 atta of soap, 
and 72 dozen candles. Estimated value of the labor, $211 75, 

From the foregoing it will appear that the total value of the products of the 
farm and labor performed was $2,042. 

The hides of animals slaughtered at the agency are taken by the school, and 
are being tanned. ‘l'wo vats are nearly full of hides, which will furnish, in a 
few months, an abundance of leather for making shoes, harness, and other use- 
ful articles. 

In many respects the condition of the boys and girls attending school has 
improved. Being provided with comfortable clothing and quarters, and taught 
to work, they are contracting habits of industry, neatnes ss, and cleanliness. 

The information imparted in the shop, the field, and school-room, is of benefit 
to them. ‘The instruction given to the Indian boys at the school farm I con- 
sider of great importance, qualifying them to earn a livelihood by cultivating 
the soil. A knowledge of farming will be, I think, of more service to them, 
and of greater practical advantage, than any other knowledge that can be im- 
parted to them. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, Teacher. 

A. A. BANcRoFtT, Esq., 

Indian Agent, W. T. 


No. 1 M. 


Forr Simcor, June 30, 1864. 

Sir: I herewith submit the following brief annual report of the farming op- 
erations at this agency during the past year. The Indians here manifest a 
strong desire and a determination to subsist themselves, as much as possible, by 
the cultivation of their lands; and, notwithstanding the many disadvantages and 
inconveniencies they labor under, it is evident they are making decided progress 
in the way of farming. Their crop last year of wheat, corn, peas, potatoes, 
and other vegetables, was good. I am unable to state the exact amount of dif- 
ferent articles produced by them, owing to the extent of the reservation and 
they being so much scattered. But, from the amount of produce delivered at 
the mill, there is no doubt that the amount quadruples that of any previous year. 
Their present crop of wheat, oats, corn, peas, potatoes, pumpkins, onions, cab- 
bage, turnips, carrots, parsnips, &c., will largely exceed their crop of last year. 
There were two breaking ploughs in active operation among them the past spring, 
which did them much good, but for want of more teams I was unable to plough 
half that was wanted in time for acrop. ‘The breaking of their ground is ren- 
dering them a great service, and it is essential that it should be doit for them 
before they can make much advancement. ‘That once done, they manage it re- 
markably well with their horses and small ploughs. A good number of the more 
ambitious ones have, at different times during the past year, been engaged in 
getting in saw-logs to the saw-mill; the lumber to be used in making dwelling- 
houses, out-houses, threshing floors, fences, &c., and after being furnished with 
proper tools, suitable team and wagon, they have made thrifty work of it. 

The Indians here are subject to many losses and discouragements, arising 
from their inability to fence sufliciently strong to protect their crops from their 
horses and cattle. But this difficulty is not easily overcome, owing to the scarcity 
of timber, teams, and wagons. It is plainly evident to me that a majority of 
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these Indians will improve rapidly in agricultural pursuits, and in a few years 
subsist themselves almost wholly from tilling the soil, if they but receive the 
hearty co-operation, instruction, and encouragement of those detailed to labor 
with them and for their advancement. 

The crop at the agency from last season was good. I secured three hundred and 
fifty bushels of wheat, five hundred bushels of oats, three hundred bushels of po- 
tatoes, one hundred bushels of corn, forty bushels of onions, and a good supply 
of vegetables of all kinds. I put up forty tons of hay during the past winter ; 
put up two hundred rods of post and board fence, enclosing a pasture convenient 
to the farm. During the past spring I have also put up one hundred and forty 
rods of fence, enclosing a pasture near the agency building for general convenience. 
The crop at the agency farms this season looks promising indeed. I have in 
thirty-five acres of wheat, twenty acres of oats, six acres of corn, two acres of 
potatoes, and a fair supply of other vegetables. 

The increase of stock at the agency has been good, as previous reports will 
show. 

Very respectfully submitted. 

H. C. THOMPSON, 

Yakama Agency. 
A. A. BANCROFT, 
Indian Agent, Yakama Agency. 


NO. LoS: 


Fort CoLvitue4, W. T., 
June 30, 1864. 


Sir: I have directly dependent upon this post seven tribes of Indians, viz: 
San Poielle, Okanagan, Lake Indians, Pend d’Oreille, Coeur d’Alene, Spokanes, 
and Colvilles. Add to these a number who are constantly coming and going 
from British Columbia, and they will probably number one thousand men. 

One needs but a short acquaintance with these tribes to discover that their 
real sentiment towards the white race is one of hatred. ‘They are kept quiet 
only by fear of the strong arm, and through the influence of individuals from 
whom they have received acts of kindness. Their habits of gambling lead 
them into difficulty with regard to the ownership of horses. Scarcely a day 
elapses in which I do not have some matter of this kind to settle. Horse 
stealing seems to have been an original pastime with them. 

I endeavor to punish the culprit, whenever complaint is made to me, by con- 
finement in the guard-house, flogging, &e. The Okanagans are by far the most 
troublesome. I have hung one of them for murder, and am continually pun- 
ishing some one of them for theft. Many of the Indians have started little 
farms. Iam constantly importuned for tools and seed. 

The moment they commence to cultivate the soil they seem to have made a 
vast stride toward civilization. The appearance of the wild man seems to dis- 
appear as if by magic. 

Drunkenness is the prevailing weakness of the poor creatures, and the origin 
of most of their crimes and difficulties. It is impossible to keep liquor from 
them in a country where the whites are permitted to introduce it without restraint. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. H. RUMRILL, 
Major 1st W. T. Inf, U.S. V., Com’dg Post. 
C. H. Haue, Esq., 
Sup’t Indian Affairs, Olympia, W. T. 
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No. 14 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Olympia, W. T., March 18, 1864, 


Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of January 30, asking 
for information in regard to Chehalia Indian reservations, and referring to letters 
of this office of dates of July 3, 1862, and March 30, 1863. 

I have herewith forwarded a copy of the latter, the receipt of the first having 
been acknowledged in your letter of October 7, 1862, it being the duplicate, 
the original having been lost on the Golden Gate. 

I would also bee leave to refer you to my last annual report upon the same 
subject, and to state that my views in these respects are unchanged. 

1 think it important that the reservation selected and deseribed should be 
confirmed, the private land claim within its boundaries extinguished, as that 
would be satisfactory to the Indians, so far as the matter of land is concerned. 
Its permanency as a reservation for the Chehalis Indians, whilst they continue 
to exist, should be fully assured to them. As to the rest, it depends altogether 
on the generosity of the government; but I would suggest that proper provi- 
sions be made to supply them with materials to build houses, barns, &e., stock, 
agricultural implements, fruit trees, &c., instead of annuity goods; also to fur- 
nish such employés as may be required to instruct them in farming and other 
useful arts. A farmer, carpenter, and blacksmith would perhaps be sufficient. 
There should also be some arrangement made for the education of their chil- 
dren, as Ido not now think that the plan suggested in my letter of July 3, 
1862, could be carried out. Some provision should be made for medicines, and 
for medical attendance, but the employment of a physician at a salary would 
not be needed. 

In connexion with any arrangements to be made regarding these Indians, 
the providing for and appointment of a full agent to take charge of these and 
the remaining Indians west of the Cascade mountains, who are not parties to 
any treaty, should be taken into consideration and constitute a part. ‘There are 
now between three and four hundred, including children, residing on the reserva- 
tion; most of the men are quite industrious, are willing and ready to work, and 
seem to be ambitious to have their reservation so improved as to enable them to ~ 
live there permanently, without having to rove about in order to procure a por- 
tion of their subsistence. JI have also sent herewith an extract from an adver- 
tisement, published under the direction of Governor Stevens, as superintendent 
of Indian affairs in 1859, which describes the land originally intended for the 
Chehalis reservation. The boundaries as given therein include the reservation 
now occupied by the Chehalis Indians. ‘They are satisfied with its extent, and 
I do not think there is or will be any need of enlarging it. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. H. HALE, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Wm. P. Doe, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington City, D. C. 


No. 2. 
OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Olympia, W. T., March 30, 1863. 


Sir: I have herewith forwarded the notes and plats of proposed reservation 
for the Chehalis Indians, concerning whom I wrote July 3, 1862. The In- 
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dians are being gathered there, and are getting to work with hearty good will. 
There is one serious obstacle which needs to be removed, caused by the dona- 
tion claim of A. 8. Leavitt, which, as will be séen, is included within its 
boundaries. It is essential, for the interest of the government and the welfare 
of the Indians, that the title to this claim should be extinguished. It is now 
owned by one D. Mounts, who is willing to relinquish his right by sale to 
government for $3,500. ‘The place, with the improvements on it, is more 
valuable than I had supposed when I wrote in July last. Four years ago the 
place was purchased by Mounts for $2,700. Considerable improvement has 
been made since. It is very important that he should be removed from the 
reservation, as he causes much trouble, and will be a constant source of annoy- 
ance as long as he is permitted to remain. ‘The place itself embraces some of 
the richest land on the reservation, and the best adapted for successful cultiva- 
tion. It is the urgent desire of the Indians that the place be obtained. Can 
it not be purchased with the funds appropriated for Indians “ not parties to any 
treaty?” ‘This would satisfy these Indians, and, I believe, they will be willing 
to relinquish all the lands hitherto claimed by them, if that is thought necessary, 
without entering into any specific treaty. It is very important that speedy 
action should be taken in this case, both as a matter of justice to the Indians and . 
the claimants. If purchased now, or within the next two or three months, the 
crop now in, consisting of hay, wheat, and oats, will be secured for the Indians 
and the department. ‘The probable value of the crop will not, perhaps, be less 
than $500. In the mean time I await your instructions, which I trust will be 
forwarded at the earliest moment at which it will be practicable for you to give 
the subject your attention. 

I may also call your attention to the fact that Governor Stevens, at the time 
he held the office of superintendent, selected and proposed to reserve at this 
very point two townships of land, on which at the time there were several 
settlers. Public notice of the reserve was given at the time. The Indians con- 
sented to reduce to the dimensions herewith given, including a little over six 
sections of land, and but one claimant. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Oe s bas s 8.0 PI Dp 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Wm. P. Do.e, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington. 


Nie a. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, May 17, 1864. 

Str: I have the honor to submit, for your direction in the premises, sundry 
communications and papers from Superintendent Hale in reference to a pro- 
posed reservation for the Chehalis Indians in Washington Territory. 

The condition of these Indians has been the subject of correspondence 
between this office and the superintendent of Indian affairs in Washington 
Territory for several years. It will be seen by Superintendent Hale’s letter of 
July 3, 1862, that the country claimed by these Indians is large, comprising 
some 1,500 square miles; that they have never been treated with, but that the 
government has conveyed the greater part of it without their consent and in the 
face of their remonstrances, and the choicest portion of their lands have been 
occupied by the whites without any remuneration to them, and without their 
consent, or having relinquished their claim or right to it. They have been thus 
crowded out and excluded from the use of the lands claimed by them, and those 
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which they have heretofore cultivated for their support. This has caused 
much dissatisfaction and threaten serious trouble, and they manifest a deter- 
mination not to be forced from what they claim as their own country. After 
various propositions made to them by Superintendent Hale, looking to their 
removal and joint occupation of other Indian reservations—to all which they 
strenuously objected—they expressed a willingness to relinquish all the lands 
hitherto claimed by them, provided they shall not be removed, and provided 
that a sufficient quantity of land shall be retained by them at the mouth of the 
Black river as a reservation. The selection herein, made in accordance with 
their wishes and approved by Superintendent Hale, reduces the dimensions of 
their former claim to about six sections of land, with which they are satisfied, 
and which selection has been submitted to this office for its approval. There 
seems one drawback only to this selection, and that is one private land claim— 
that of D. Mounts—which it is proposed to purchase. The price asked is 
$3,500, which he considers not unreasonable. (See his communication of 
March 30, 1863, and accompanying papers.) 

There is remaining on hand of the appropriation for “ Intercourse with 
various Indian tribes having no treaties with the United States’ the sum of 
$3,980 12, a sufficient amount of which, I have no doubt, might appropriately 
be applied for the purpose indicated. (See United States Statutes at Large, 
volume 12, page 792.) 

I am of the opinion that the proposition is a fair one for the government; and 
as it is satisfactory to the Indians interested, I see no objection to its approval 
by the department; especially so when it is considered that it will peaceably 
avert impending trouble. As recommended in the letters herewith submitted, 
it will also be necessary, doubtless, to make some provision for them after they 
shall have been assured of the quiet and permanent possession of the proposed 
reservation for a future home. But this may subsequently receive the attention 
of the department. ‘hese Indians are represented to be in a very hopeful con- 
dition; they wish to abandon a roving life, to establish themselves in homes and 
cultivate their lands, to educate their children, and live peaceably with all. 

These papers are submitted for your information in considering the subject, 
and, if it shall commend itself to your judgment, for the approval of the pro- 
posed selection as a reservation for these Indians and the purchase of the private 
land claim of D. Mounts thereon. ; 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, | 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
Hon. J. P. Usner, Secretary. 


No. 4. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1864. 

Str: I return herewith the papers, submitted with your report of the 17th 
ultimo, in relation to a proposed reservation for the Chehalis Indians in Wash- 
ington ‘Territory. 

{ approve the suggestions made in relation to the subject, and you are hereby 
authorized and instructed to purchase the improvements of D. Mounts which 
are on the lands selected for the reservation, if it can now be done for the price 
named for them, viz: $3,500, including the crops grown or growing this season 
upon the premises. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. USHER, Secretary. 

Wiiuiam P. Doxe, Esq., 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, July 9, 1864. 

Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of a communication from your pre- 
decessor in office, dated March 18, 1864, enclosing a copy of a former communi- 
cation, dated March 30, 1863, relative to the Chehalis Indian reservation. In 
regard to the suggestion therein made, and repeated in Mr. Hale’s letter of 
March 18, 1864, for the extinguishment of the private claims of D. Mounts, being 
the only one existing upon the lands proposed to be set apart for the Chehalis 
Indians, I have to state that the papers relating to the subject have been laid 
before the Secretary of the Interior, with a report from this office recommending 
the purchase of that claim at the amount suggested in Mr. Hale’s communication 
of March 30, 1863. ‘The Secretary of the Interior has, under date of yesterday, 
approved of the suggestion made upon this subject, and directed the purchase to 
be made. Requisition has, therefore, been made this day for the sum of $3,500 
out of the amount on hand of the appropriation for “intercourse with various 
Indian tribes having no treaties with the United States,” in favor of the assistant 
treasurer of the Un'ted States at San Francisco, California, to be held subject 
to your draft, in payment for the claim referred to, and for which you will be 
held accountable on your bond; and you are authorized and instructed to pur- 
- chase the improvements of D. Mounts which are on the lands selected for the 
reservation, if it can now be done for the price named for them, viz: $3,500, 
including the crops grown or growing this year upon the premises. | Of course 
you will receive from Mr. Mounts a full and satisfactory release of all claims 
whatsoever to the premises before making payment, and you will take the pre- 
caution to ascertain that the legal title to the claim is in Mr. Mounts. 

In regard to the suggestion contained in the letter of your predecessor rela- 
tive to measures for improving the condition of the Chehalis Indians, I can only 
say that while fully approving of the suggestion as eflicient for their humane 
purpose, no specific appropriations have been made by Congress to meet the 
necessary expenses of carrying them into effect. Your efforts in behalf of these 
Indians will therefore be necessarily limited in reference to the means which 
you may have at your disposal properly applicable to such purposes. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

WILLIAM H. WaTERMAN, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Olympia, W. T. 
/ 


OFFICE PUYALLUP AGENCY, 
Olympia, W. T., September 7, 1864. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th 
July in reply to. mine of the 9th of June to the President. Iam thankful for the 
assurance you have given me of his confidence, and shall endeavor to transact 
my business with the government in such a manner as will assure you the con- 
fidence is not misplaced. I am fully satisfied, in my own mind, of my ability 
to render a full and satisfactory account for every transaction of mine in the 
Indian service. Who those Christian men, “missionaries,” are who presume to 
know so much about the ampleness of the appropriation to secure “the peace 
and prosperity of the Indians” I do not know; but this I do know, that they 
should be the last men to say anything about the unfaithfuluess of the agents 
of the government. I am at a loss to know what difficulties they alluded to, 
and to what agents they intended their remarks to apply. They certainly 
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could not have intended their remarks to apply to agents under this administra- 
tion, for no difficulties have occurred under this administration with the Indians. 

There never was a time in the history of this Territory when there was 
greater prosperity or more peace and satisfaction among the Indians than at the 
present time; therefore the charge of unfaithfulness will not apply to the agents 
under this administration. 

I have been on this coast for fifteen years, and claim to know something of 
the operations of those missionaries in this country, and my knowledge amounts 
to this: that the first missionaries to the Willamette valley have succeeded in 
laying up for themselves immense treasures, if not in Heaven, here, in the rich 
valley of the Willamette, while they have left no trace or mark of civil or 
religious instruction upon the mind of the “red man.” ‘They stand here yet, in 
all their ignorance and superstition, a living monument to the worthlessness of 
their efforts, and the lies they publish to the people of the States. 

The Reverend Mr. Spaulding, the lamented Mr. and Mrs. Whitman, Reverend 
Mr. Wilbour, and Father Chirouse, a Catholic priest, are all that have accom- 
plished any good among the Indians, and their work will show for itself. No 
superintendent or agent, or all combined, could have prevented the wars with 
the Indians in this Territory and Oregon; the charge is unjust, to say the least 
of it, and ought to be severely rebuked. ‘The complaints that the officers of the 
Indian office on this coast have applied.the funds and property of the Indians 
in their hands “to their own or their friends’ use” will not apply to this Terri- 
tory under this administration. As to what was done under former administra- 
tions I do not pretend to say. | 

The ‘great evil” of which you speak, “the issuing vouchers for supplies and 
services, anticipating the appropriations, and creating debts far beyond any 
appropriations to pay,’”’ has never been done under this administration since Mr. 
Hale has been superintendent; he has always heen opposed to it, and has dis- 
countenanced it. I have never issued a voucher or any other evidence of in- 
debtedness against the government, but have always had the vouchers signed 
at the time the money was paid. No debts have been contracted since the 30th 
of June, and all debts contracted previous to that date have been paid, except 
about two hundred dollars; and this would have been paid had the incidental 
funds been forwarded as they should have been. 

How long the present state of peace and prosperity, under the present de- 
preciated state of oar funds, will continue is hard to tell. However ample the 
appropriations may have been heretofore to secure the “peace and prosperity 
of the Indians,” it is not so now; owing to the depreciation in the currency 
they are reduced to less than half the amount. The annuity funds formerly 
came in coin—now, in treasury notes, with only forty cents to the dollar. They 
will purchase less than half the goods heretofore distributed among the Indians. 
The consequence will be, they will become dissatisfied; they will ask an ex- 
planation, and we cannot explain it to them. 'They will come to the same con- 
clusion with the missionaries, who pretend to be teachers of that charity “which 
thinketh no evil,” that the agents have stolen their goods, and have applied 
them to their own use, and they will have plenty more men to help them in 
their conclusion; in fact, they are doing it already. Indians have told me that. 
men who were formerly agents over them told them that the agents were steal- 
ing their money. ‘Copperheads”’ are doing this dirty work, and they are not. 
only trying to make the Indians believe it, but the government. I am fearful 
we will not be able to retain the employés on the reservation. Some have re-. 
signed, aud others will follow soon. ‘They say they can’t support their families. 
with their salaries at the present rate. 

Our accounts, no doubt, will appear very large, but it cannot be avoided; we. 
must pay the coin rates or suspend business entirely. Which shall we do? 
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There are many other things of interest connected with the Indian service of 
which I would like to speak, but I have already written enough to weary your 
patience. | 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. R. ELDER, 
United States Indian Agent, W. T. 
Hon. A. P. Usuer, F 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


OREGON SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No. 6. 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Salem, Oregon, September 26, 1864. 


Sir: In submitting the usual annual report upon the condition of this superin- 
tendency, it gives me much gratification to beable to state that all of the Indians 
who have ever been brought under the control of the department have remained 
friendly, have made material advances in agriculture and other civilized arts, 
and are now in such condition as will render further progress easy and rapid. 

The reports of the several agents and subordinates which are herewith trans- 
mitted give detailed statements of affairs at their respective reservations. My 
remarks will be confined to matters of general application and the suggestion 
of a few measures, the adoption of which will,.in my judgment, advance their 
interests without detriment to the whites or material increase of expense to the 
government. 


PARTITION AND ASSIGNMENT OF LANDS. 


The tribes located upon the Coast, Grande Ronde, Warm Springs, and Uma 
tilla reservations have shown conclusively their capacity to learn the art of 
agriculture, and to support themselves by its practice. With the few excep- 
tions of orphan children, decrepit old men and women, and those enfeebled by 
disease or dissolute habits, they have all, during the years 1863 and 1864, 
raised ample supplies of food for their needs, while many of them have had a 
considerable surplus, which has been sold when the location made the Indians 
accessible to the purchaser. The statistical returns of farming for 1863 from 
the several agencies, which were transmitted to your office in December last, 
show the amount of different crops raised, and will, I hope, be printed with this 
report. It needs no extended argument to show that Indians who are capable 
of producing these large amounts of valuable crops will be benefited by an 
allotment of land to each head of family, sufficient to enable that family to sup- 
port itself, and, aside from the advantage to the Indian, of giving him a home 
which he has the assurance will not be taken from him, and which he has 
every encouragement to improve and cultivate; as a measure of economy to the 
government it is also desirable. 

The annuities paid to the tribes with whom treaties have been made are di- 
minishing, and will soon cease altogether by the terms of the several treaties. 
The government should endeavor to so instruct its wards that it will not, when 
that period arrives, be under the necessity of again appropriating money for 
their support, or permitting them to be turned loose upon the white settlements. 
I do not think it expedient to convey the allotments to the Indians in fee, so as 
to give the latter full control and power to sell. If this were done, a large part 
of them would soon be landless again, either through their own improvidence or 
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the knavery of dishonest speculators. The land should be held in trust by the 
government, and perpetual possession and all other rights incident to owner- 
ship should be guaranteed, except the right to alienate. These rights should 
also descend to the heirs of the original recipient upon his decease. I recom- 
mend that the superintendent, in conjunction with the agent in charge, be au- 
thorized to allot a tract of land, not exceeding eighty acres, to each family at 
Alsea, Siletz, Grande Ronde, Warm Springs, and Umatilla agencies, and that 
an appropriation of five hundred dollars for each of the agencies named be made 
to pay the expense of surveying and marking the tracts. 


RESTRAINING INDIANS TO THEIR RESERVATIONS. 


A large part of the labors of the agents, and their incidental expenses in this 
superintendency, are caused by the constant efforts of a part of the Indians to 
leave their reservations and live about the white settlements. Uf this is per- 
mitted, the Indians become an intolerable nuisancé to the whites, and the eftect 
upon themselves is most pernicious. They are always drunken and debauched, 
their women become prostitute, and all soon become infected with loathsome 
diseases. ‘There are found in every community a few white persons who are 
vile enough to associate with them and desire their presence. ‘These persons 
naturally acquire the good will of the Indians and have much influence over 
them. By enticing them to leave the reservation, notifying them of the ap- 
proach of the agent, and assisting them to conceal themselves from him, they 
often defeat the object of the government of keeping the white and red races 
apart. Another class of citizens, who are respectable, and do not furnish them 
whiskey or debauch their women, thoughtlessly encourage their presence to 
secure their services upon their farms or at other labor. But once away from 
the reservations, and beyond the control of the agent, they unavoidably come 
in contact with immoral influences, and the effect is the same as if the motive 
was bad. | 

Tf a law could be enacted requiring the Indians to remain upon the reserva- 
tions, and providing for their punishment (by withholding annuities or other- 
wise) if they absent themselves without the consent of the agent, and making it 
an offence for any white person to entice an Indian to leave, or to conceal or 
harbor him after he has left without permission, its effect would be most salutary, 
and result in a large saving of expense to the government. I therefore recom- 
mend the passage of a law embodying these provisions. 


COAST TRIBES. 


In my last annual report I set forth the reasons why a treaty should be made . 
with these tribes, or the one made by General Palmer in 1855 should be rati- 
fied. | 

These reasons still exist with increased force. About half the Indians in the 
superintendency,; who are under the control of the government, are located upon 
this reservation. Their number is about three thousand. Except the small 
tribe of Shasta Secton, none of them are entitled to annuities, nor are appro- 
priations made for their benefit. ‘They were induced to remove to the reserya- 
tion by late Superintendent Joel Palmer in 1855, and a treaty for the purchase 
of their lands concluded. The Senate failed to ratify the treaty, and they have 
consequently never received anything under it. But ¢heer part of the stipula- 
tions have all been complied with. ‘They gave up their lands, and they have 
since been occupied by whites. Common justice requires that some provision 
be made for them. ‘They have no means of procuring clothing, are not in reach 
of any market where agricultural products can be sold, and they are consequently 
discontented, and eager to leave the reservation whenever they can elude the 
vigilance of the agent. I still think, as I expressed it in my report for 1863, 
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that a new treaty can now be made with them more economical to the govern- 
ment, and more suited to their wants and present condition. I recommended 
that course as best, but whether that is adopted, or it is preferred to ratify the 
treaty of 1855, it is very important that some action be taken without longer 
delay. 

I repeat my recommendation of last year, that an appropriation of five thou- 
sand dollars be made to enable the superintendent, in conjunction with the agents 
at Alsea and :Siletz, to make a new treaty with these tribes. 

In the mean time, it is important that some provision be made for the support 
of these tribes until the treaty can be made and confirmed. An appropriation 
of ten thousand dollars was made by the act of March 3, 1863, for colonizing, 
supporting, furnishing agricultural implements, teams, seeds, pay of necessary 
employés, purchase of medicines, &c., &e., for those Indians in Oregon, with 
whom treaties have been made but not ratified. I recommend a similar ap- 
propriation each year until more definite arrangements are made, and an appro- 
priation of five thousand dollars for the purchase of blankets, clothing &e., &e. 


ENCROACHMENTS ON RESERVATIONS. 


As the white population of the State increases, and the value of the lands of 
the State are occupied, the desire to intrude upon the reservations for purposes 
of settlement, and trade also, increases. ‘The Umatilla reservation is a fine 
tract of fertile land, situated in the midst of a vast region, of which but a small 
part is suitable for settlement and cultivation, and it is crossed by the principal 
route from lower Oregon to the gold fields and agricultural settlements in eastern 
Oregon and Idaho. Among the large number of persons who surround and 
pass through the reservation, of course a few are found who are ready to violate 
the intercourse laws by trading with Indians, selling them intoxicating liquors, 
stealing their horses, and often stealing from whites upon the credit of the 
‘Indians. Many difficulties have arisen from these circumstances, but no very 
serious consequences thus far have ensued. The Indians are indignant and dis- 
contented because the treaty stipulations are not as they understand them, and 
the agent is embarrassed by want of power to remove the cause of complaint. I 
know of no practicable solution of the difficulties but a removal of the Indians to 
another reservation, but I am not prepared to recommend the large expenditures 
which this course would require while the finances of the government are so 
much embarrassed. 

A small force of cavalry stationed upon the reservation would have a most salu- 
tary effect, both in keeping the Indians in order and restraining disorderly 
whites from violating the law. 

The Aguina bay, which is situated about the middle of the Coast.reservation, 
is found to be a navigable and safe harbor, and a practicable route for a wagon 
road from the Willamette valley to the head of tide-water on the bay has been 
discovered and partially opened by citizens. The large agricultural counties of 
Lane, Linn, Benton, and Polk ean reach the ocean by this route in less dis- 
tance, and it is thought with less expense, than by way of the Columbia. But 
in order to make the bay available, it is necessary not only that the free navi- 
gation of it should be granted, but that sufficient land for building purposes and 
the right of way, from the head of tide-water to the eastern boundary of the 
reservation, should be given. In addition to the facilities for transportation 
which the bay affords, it has also been discovered that oyster beds of consider- 
able extent and value exist within it. These, of course, are an additional temp- 
tation to intruders to evade the law. <A great number of applications have 
been made to the superintendent and to the agent-in charge for permission to 
locate upon the bay, erect buildings, engage in trade, taking oystérs, &e. These, 
of course, have been refused, except in one instance, when, under your instruc- 
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tions, a permit to take oysters, by paying a stipulated sum for the benefit of the 
Indians, has been given. It is due to the people of the counties named to say 
that they have uniformly respected the authority of the agent, and have re- 
frained from violation cf the law. But some persons from California have been 
less regardful of their duty. One Captain Hillyer has been for more than a year 
and a half engaged in repeated and pertinacious attempts to evade and defy the 
authority of the department, by engaging in trade, erecting houses, taking oys- 
ters, tampering with Indians, &c., &c. The conduct of himself and the men 
in his employ became so outrageous that Agent Simpson, after repeatedly ordering 
him to leave, was compelled to call upon the military for assistance. Lieutenant 
Herzer arrested him and ejected him from the reservation ; but upon application 
of Hillyer’s friends at San Francisco to General Wright, Lieutenant Herzer was 
ordered to release him, and to “not interfere with persons engaged in legitimate 
traffic’ again. Upon learning the real facts, General Wright immediately 
countermanded his hasty order; but, in the mean time, Hillyer had filled his 
vessel with oysters and sailed for San Francisco. Hillyer commenced proceed- 
ings in equity, in the court of the 2d judicial district of Oregon, to enjoin Agent 
Simpson, the miltary officer, and myself, from interfering with him any further. 
The hearing of the case was deferred to the next November term of the court. 
Within a few days Hillyer has returned, bringing with him a party of fifteen 
armed men, who defy the authority of the agent, and express a determination 
to reside upon the reservation. ‘Measures will be taken to promptly expel them 
at all hazards. 

The Coast reservation is a very large tract, containing about two thousand 
square miles, alarge part of which is so rough and inaccessible that it will 
mever be of any value to either whites or Indians. A few small valleys at 
wide intervals afford fertile land, and are amply sufficient to supply the wants 
of a much larger number of Indians than are now located upon the reservation. 
The navigation of the bay, and the right to sufficient land along it for naviga- 
tion and transportation purposes, may be conceded to whites without detriment 
to the interests of either the government or of the Indians. If the treaty which 
I have recommended is authorized, as I trust it will be, a provision can be 
incorporated into it which will give to the whites sufficient privileges, and at the 
same time be so guarded as to protect the rights of the Indians. 


THE UNTAMED TRIBES OF SOUTH EASTERN OREGON. 


The vast region, comprising about one-half of Oregon, situated east of the 
Cascade mountains, and south of the territory purchased of the tribes near the 
Columbia river, is occupied by roving bands known by the different names of 
Snake, Shoshonees, Bannack, Klamath, Modocs, &c. ‘Their intercourse with 
whites has always been of a hostile character, and their depredations upon life 
and property in the last ten years have been enormous. My last annual report 
gave a detailed account of them. . 

The last Congress made an appropriation of twenty thousand dollars for the 
purpose of making a treaty with these tribes. One half of this amount has 
been placed to my credit, and under the instructions contained in your letter of 
22d June last, having communicated with Superintendent Austin KE. Wiley, of 
California, I went to Fort Klamath, held a conference with the chiefs and such 
of the headmen as could be collected upon short notice, and made the prelim- 
inary arrangements for holding a couficil with the Klamath and Modoc tribes on 
the 8th of October next. I found those bands willing to come under the control 
of the government, cease their predatory habits, and remove to a reservation. I 
anticipate little difficulty in making a favorable treaty with them, and I also 
hope that some of the bands further east may be induced to come in at the same 
council. From such information as I have been able to gather from the Indian 
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chiefs and the military officers at Fort Klamath, I estimate the number of the 
Klamath and Modoc tribes at between twelve and fifteen hundred souls. 

Last winter Captain William Kelly, then in command of Fort Klamath, find- 
ing these bands in a suffering condition, issued to them 9,9214 pounds of beef, 
11,401 pounds of flour, and some other articles of subsistence, from the military 
‘stores. Under instructions from the military department, Captain Kelly after- 
wards presented a bill of $2,518 40 (this being the value of the supplies 
furnished) to this office for payment. As the issue had been made without 
authority from this office, and without previous notice of the intention to make 
it, I did not consider myself authorized to pay the account; but I deem it proper 
to say that the condition of the Indians rendered some assistance necessary, 
not only upon humane grounds, but in order to prevent them from resorting to 
depredations upon whites to obtain the food of which they stood in great want. 
The course of Captain Kelly, in my judgment, had a most salutary effect in 
conciliating the Indians, and rendering future control of them easy and economi- 
eal. It is but justice that the government should sanction the expenditure. 

Three military expeditions, under Captains Drake and Curry and Lieutenant 
Colonel Drew, have spent the past summer in pursuing the marauding bands of 
Shoshonees and Bannacks, who range through the extreme southeastern part of 
Oregon, the northern part of Nevada, and southwestern Idaho. After a severe 
battle on Crooked river in July last, a part of these Indians conveyed an intima- 
tion to Agent Logan of their willingness to treat and cease hostilities. No au- 
thority was then vested in any officer of the Indian department to negotiate with 
them, and a golden opportunity was therefore lost. ‘These tribes can be gath- 
ered upon a reservation, controlled, subsisted for a short time, and afterwards 
made to subsist themselves, for one-tenth of the cost of supporting military force 
in pursuit of them. It is farcheaper “tofeed themthantofightthem.”’ Irecom- , 
mend that authority be given to conclude treaties with them whenever a favora- 
ble opportunity offers. If such instructions are given, I am confident that the 
necessity for costly military expeditions will be done with. 


EDUCATION. 


The experience of the past year has confirmed the opinion expressed in my 
last annual report, that manual labor schools are the only ones to which we can 
look for improvement of the Indian children. The testimony of agents and 
teachers is uniform upon this point. The manuallaborschools at Grande Ronde 
and Siletz have improved the scholars materially, but the day schools are value- 
less. I again recommend such legislation by Congress as will establish all the 
schools in the superintendency upon the manual labor plan. 


FINANCE. 


The greatest, and indeed the only important, embarrassment which has affected 
the management of Indian affairs in this superintendency during the past year 
has been the depreciation of the currency. While the nominal amount of the 
appropriations has steadily diminished, the difference between the currency of 
the government and the currency in actual use among the people of this State 
has also reduced them more than one-half. Inthe purchase of supplies, this has 
always resulted in higher prices, and often inconveniently small quantities, but 
in the salaries of employés, where the law and regulations permit no increase of 
the salary, it has caused the resignation of some of the best men in the service. 
There has been, indeed, a general tendency to depreciation in the efficiency and 
character of the employés, which is unavoidable, however much it may be de- 
plored. I have not sought to procure an increase of salaries, in the hope that a 
more favorable state of affairs would restore the currency to something nearer its _ 
par value, but unless an improvement does occur, it must not be expected that 
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efficient men will occupy positions whose compensation is far below the ordinary 
wages of the country, and entirely inadequate to their support. 


THE MILITARY. 


I cannot close this report without doing the justice to the military officers 
who have been stationed in this State, to say that their assistance and co-opera- 
tion has been freely and willingly given, whenever asked, in assisting the officers _ 
of the Indian department in the discharge of their duties. It is also due to the 
agents, sub-agents and subordinates throughout the superintendency to say they 
have been efficient and constant ia the performance of their respective duties. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. W. PERIT HUNTINGTON, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs in Oregon. 
Hon. W. P. Doe, 


Commissioner, &c., Washington, D. C. 


No! ¥ 
UmatiLuA INpIAN AGENCY, 
Oregon, July 20, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit this my third annual report upon the ,condi- 
tion of Indian affairs at this agency. 

The Indians under my charge are the Walla-Walla, Cayuse, and Umatilla 
tribes, confederated by the treaty ‘of June 9, 1855, and numbering in the aggregate, 
as per census taken by meon the 25th of December last, seven hundred and twenty- 
one souls, classified as follows : 

















Name of tribe. | Men. Women. | Boys. Girls. Total. 
Walla-Wallas ..02...02000L000. holt 246 ei Hive Jogi 26 |, 167 
Gayusen SSP see oeaeesys A 76 | yee 83 58 344 
ajitletillagyc 2. te. Pe. 5 mans 60 85 | Jl J4 | 210 

Tobali4) J utatoony wanes | 182d) 8" BIB aude AG 118 721 





In addition to the above, are about three hundred Indians of the Walla- Walla 
tribe, parties to this treaty, who have never resided upon the reservation, but 
are living along the banks of the Upper Columbia river, away from any thorough- 
fare of the whites, and subsist themselves almost entirely on salmon. 

Strenuous efforts have been made from time to time by me to induce them to 
come and live on the reserve, but thus far without effect. They can only be 
removed by military force, which I do not deem expedient to ask for at this 
time. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate correctly the valye of the property owned 
by these Indians, consisting, asit does, mostly of horses and cattle, which fluctuate 
in value thirty to fifty per cent. in the course of a year. ‘The total number of 
horses on the reserve will approximate very nearly to eight thousand, and of cat- 
tle two thousand head. Of this large amount of stock, at least three-fourths is 
owned by the Cayuse tribe, and, indeed, by far the greater portion is possessed 
by twenty-five or thirty men, leaving the remainder comparatively poor. Were 
this property equally distributed among the three tribes, the effect would be to 

make them all poor in a brief period, as few Indians possess the inclination or 
capacity to withstand the cupidity of their more civilized white brethren. | 
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__The owners of the large bands of horses and cattle are sharp traders, and in 
buying or selling always manage to get the best of the bargain, or decline the 
trade. ‘The value of the personal property owned by these tribes I estimate 
as follows, viz: 


ee Oe alii sh ves UE cen at, tak CUE ag $160, 000 00 
RPREOIE tee ics | tty Biol Vip. aah aloes > SRB eA ee ney 40,000 00 
Wagons and harness............ ol APE bak, OO IS sh 1,500 00 
Other agricultural implements........ ge Deas oiastalowe 1,000 00 
EEO Ed. a 254 (pW de sared die ese awitions 3,000 00 

LE ye a adapta seats Soiree cret Nakinee athe aod 205, 500 00 





This estimate is based on the lowest cash prices for that kind of property now, 
and is as nearly correct as it can be made. ‘The very great improvement my 
Indians have made in agricultural pursuits the present year is remarkable. 

We have now fifteen hundred acres of land under fence, of which seven hun- 
dred and twenty-six acres are planted by individual Indians on their own account, 
with what aid I was enabled to afford them by the use of the department teams 
and implements, and the assistance of employés. 

A number of the Indian farmers are now so far advanced in the knowledge of 
agriculture that they require little assistance in planting and harvesting their 
crops. Others, and by far the greater number, require constant teaching and 
encoyragement to induce them to earn their living by agriculture. 

The Indian farms are planted in crops the present season as follows: Wheat, 
335 acres; oats, 37 acres; corn, 147 acres; potatoes, 47 acres ; peas, 40 acres; 
onions, parsnips, carrots, cabbage, melons, &c., 120 acres. ‘Total, 726 acres. 

This, it will be observed, is a marked improvement over last year’s farming 
operations, when the quantity of land cultivated did not exceed four hundred 
acres. 

Our growing crops now promise an abundant harvest, the season thus far 
having been highly favorable. As it will be some time before our harvest is 
gathered, an estimate of the present crop cannot be accurately given. However, 
assuming that the yield will be something near its present promise, I think I 
may safely estimate as follows, viz: Wheat, 4,000 bushels; oats, 1,200 bushels; 
corn, 1,200 bushels; potatoes, 2,000 bushels; peas, 800 bushels; vegetables, 
1,200 bushels. 

While the majority of the Indians have planted, and will have barely enough 
for their own subsistence, many individuals have good farms, from which they 
will have a large surplus product to sell. 

Our Indian farmers will probably sell one thousand dollars’ worth of grain 
and vegetables. Several others will dispose of from three to five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth each, over and above what they may require for their own consump- 
tion. I have ten or twelve Indian farmers who work and manage their farms 
just like white people, and it affords me pleasure to state that the number who 
vie with their white neighbors in cultivation of their farms and the management 
of their property is steadily increasing. 

hen it is recollectea that four or five years ago these Indians were in a state 
of absolute barbarism, and that they were the leaders in all our Indian wars, 
being the most haughty and warlike of all Indian tribes east of the Cascade 
mountains, it is a matter of congratulation to see them, under the fostering care 
of the government, evince such speedy and satisfactory evidences of civilization. 
Besides the land in cultivation by the Indians, as above stated, I have planted 
about fifty acres in wheat, oats, peas, corn, potatoes and other vegetables, for 
the benefit of the old and indigent during the winter months, or such times as 
they may be in actual want. | 
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I believe the product of the agency farm will suffice this year to feed all who 
may require assistance the coming winter, and leave sufficient to supply seed the 
following spring to those who may be too improvident to save for themselves. 
The plan of cultivating a small agency farm is absolutely necessary to enable 
the agent to feed those poor and decrepid Indians, who are physically ineapaci- 
tated to procure their own subsistence. Indians of this class must always rely 
on the bounty of the government for their support, and experience teaches that 
it is more judicious and economical to raise food for them than to ask Congress 
for an annual appropriation with which to supply their wants. The number of 
Indians of this hopeless condition, however, is small, never exceeding forty-five 
or fifty. 

My experience with Indians on this coast has been large, and from no other 
tribes that I have seen can we expect more hopeful results. What I mean by 
hopeful results is the growing disposition and capacity manifested by them to 
improve their temporal condition by raising their subsistence and accumulating 
property by the cultivation of the soil. I trust the day is not far distant when 
their tribal organizations may be broken up, and small farms allotted to them 
in severalty. 

During the past year seven new log-houses have been built for Indians, who 
are living in them cleanly, comfortably, and contentedly. The great drawback 
to the more rapid progress of this people is the disadvantage they labor under 
in having no mills. If they had a flouring mill and a saw-mill on‘the reserve, 
as they long ago had a right to expect, they would indeed have little to complain 
of. They want lumber with which to build houses, barns, fences, &c., and a 
flour mill would be a great incentive to raise wheat, which, of course, would be 
asource of considerable profit to them. I earnestly recommend that all funds 
applicable for the benefit of these Indians, under the second article of the treaty, 
be expended for the purchase of ploughs, harness, and other agricultural imple- 
ments, instead of tin pans, fish-hooks, &c., as was formerly the custom. A 
limited amount of that sum, however, should annually be used for the purchase 
of afew blankets and woollen stuffs, to cover the nakedness of those who never 
can or will help themselves. 

I may here state that it would be better for the Indians were they located in 
amore isolated situation. ‘Thousands of people are constantly traversing the 
reservation to and from the gold mines of Idaho and eastern Oregon, if being 
the shortest and best route over the Blue mountains. ‘This great influx of whites 
in the Indian country is a source of constant annoyance, and difficulties almost 
daily arise between whites and Indians, which have to be settled by me. Indians 
sell their horses to bad white men for worse whiskey, and very often the Indians 
steal their horses back the same day or night, to dispose of them in likemanner 
to some one else, and then, of course, there is a row. 

The extreme difficulty in catching white men in this nefarious traffic is the 
reason why so few convictions are had. White men often lose horses or mules 
in passing through the reserve, and at once aecuse the Indians generally of 
having stolen them, which is not always the case. ‘These things are exceedingly 
vexatious, and it is a matter of surprise that I have been able thus far to main- 
tain peace between whites and Indians. : 

No difficulties of a serious nature have occurred on the reservation during 
the past year. I have arrested several. Indians and sent them to the guard- 
house at Fort Walla-Walla for being drunk and threatening travellers with vio- 
lence. ‘The punishment thus received has, in every instance, had a salutary 
effect upon them, and greatly tended to prevent a repetition of like offences. 

At the request of Captain George B. Currey, commanding the military expe- 
dition against the Snakes, I sent with his command, in April last, eleven Ca- 
yuse Indians, well mounted, to act as scouts in the Snake country, of which they 
have a perfect knowledge. , These Indians returned from the military command 
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a few days since, bringing from Captain Currey the highest testimonials of their 
good conduct and efficiency in the field. 

They justly feel proud that they have had the opportunity to serve their 
“ Great Father,” even for a brief period, in the capacity of soldiers. It is a mat- 
ter of regret that I cannot report favorably on the progress of this people in 
education at day schools. ‘There are a variety of causes for this. Most of the 
Indians live at a considerable distance from the agency, and they are averse to 
sending their children so far that they cannot easily return to the family lodge 
at night. We have no building suitable for a school-house, nor have I ever 
been prepared to feed and clothe the Indian children as an inducement to secure 
their constant attendance. 

I have had greater suecess in teaching the Indians to work, which I consider 
more essential to their welfare than teaching them to read or write. I have no 
hesitation in saying that a properly conducted manual labor school will, in their 
state of eivilization, benefit the Indians more than any compulsory system of 
day schools. 

The time may arrive, however, after they may have been taught habits of 
industry and morality, when they may be induced voluntarily to partake suc- 
eessfully of the fount of knowledge through the books. Nearly all the Indians 
under my control are devout Roman Catholics, and they desire that one of the 
reverend fathers of that church should constantly reside with them. They 
are visited periodically by their former pastor, and I have the assurance that 
the reverend gentleman will, at an early day, come and reside among them as 
their spiritual teacher. 

The sanitary condition of the Indians has been good during the past year, 
considering the rapid changes that they are making in their mode of life. Vor 
further information that I have not more fully touched upon, I respectfully refer 
to the accompanying reports of treaty employers. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, obedient servant, 
~ WM. H. BARNHART, 
U. 8. Indian Agent. 

J. W. Perit Huntineron, Esq., 

Sup’t Indian Affairs, Salem, Oregon. 


No. 8. 


UMATILLA INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Oregon, July 20, 1864. 


_ Sir: In obdience to your requirements, I submit the following report as 
teacher for the Walla- Walla, Cayuses, and Umatilla tribes of Indians. 

I have now been located here as teacher on this reservation for one year, 
and have labored zealously for the interests of the youth among these people, 
but I have had many difficulties to contend with. These Indians live so widely 
scattered, many of them living from fifteen to twenty miles apart, it has been 
impossible to gather many of the children together; and another difficulty was 
the want of a suitable school-house; this, I am well aware, cannot be obviated 
unless there were a saw-mill on the reserve. 

I find these Indians, or at least three-fourths of them, to retain the instruc- 
tions of the reverend fathers of the Catholic church, who formerly resided 
among them, and all inquire anxiously of me to know when one of them will 
come and reside among them again. : 

I have always been heartily and sincerely opposed to what I believe to be 
the errors of that church, yet I feel it to be my duty, in making this report, to 
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say that if the services of one of the Catholic priests could be procured to con- 
stantly reside among them, especially if one could be obtained who speaks their 
language thoroughly—and I believe there are several in the county—a great 
and lasting benefit would result to these people. 

And now, sir, I suppose it is my duty to give you my views in regard to the 
school on this reservation. ‘'T’o form a school for, Indian children, and instruct 
them in the ordinary branches, such as are taught in our common schools, is 
comparatively an easy task. ‘The Indian is, perhaps, taught to read and write 
the English language ; but is this all that is required to elevate the rising gener- 
ation from their social degradation, and will it alone render the Indian a hap- 
pier and more useful member of society ? 

These are the questions which suggest themselves to every reflective mind. 
What, then, should be done?” Shall we abandon him altogether? I think not. 
Under the present system, all the good instructions given by the teacher are 
slowly learned by the Indian child during the day, but much more quickly for- 
gotten on return to the home of the parents at night. But if the children 
were taken from their parents, and kept separate and apart from them, and 
placed where none but moral influences surround them, and there taught to labor 
at the same time that they are taught to learn, I do sincerely believe that they 
can be educated in the true sense and meaning of the term. 

Although, in the foregoing remarks, I have given an unfavorable view of our 
day-school system, I am happy to say that in nearly all branches of labor I 
have seen a marked improvement; they exhibit an eagerness to learn to work, 
and an aptness to perform when shown how, which makes me feel confident 
that if they are placed by themselves in amanual labor school, it would, under 
proper tuition, become of great practical benefit, instead of being, as I am al- 
most tempted to say, time and money squandered in vain. 

Hoping that these suggestions may meet with your approval, I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

M. DAVENPORT, Teacher. 

WILLIAM H. BARNHART, Esq., 

United. States Indian Agent. 


eS ee 


2 No. 9. 


Umatinua INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Oregon, July 20, 1864. 

Sir: I beg leave to submit the following report as blacksmith at this agency. 
During the past year, in addition to keeping the wagons, ploughs and other agri- 
cultural implements belonging to the department in good repair, I have manu- 
factured for the Indians large numbers of tools of various descriptions, such as 
maul rings, hoes, salmon hooks, stocks, wedges, &c. 

I have also kept all their guns in good repair; in fact, there has been a con- 
stant run of Indian work the whole time. ‘The shop is very poorly constructed ; 
the tools, which I found in very bad condition, I have mostly replaced by mak- 
ing new oues myself, and the only article needed at the present time is a new 
anvil, the one now in use being very old and broken, and much too small for the 
work; I would also like to have a small turning lathe, if one could be procured, 
as it would greatly facilitate the work. 

I remain, sir, respectfully, your obedient ces 
. WISTON, Blacksmith. 
WitiiamM H. Barnuart, Esq., 
Inited States Indian Agent. 
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UMATILLA INDIAN RESERVATIONy 
Oregon, July 20, 1864. 

Sir: My report this year must necessarily be brief, as I have so short a time 
occupied the position of superintendent of farming. 

When I took charge of the Indian farms this spring, I found the teams and 
agricultural implements in good condition, and many of the Indians ready to go 
to work. The quantity of crops growing now is satisfactory evidence of what 
these Indians can do with proper encouragement. 

I would earnestly recommend that ploughs and harrows be purchased in tim 
to give them for their next crop. We felt the want of agricultural tools this 
spring. ‘Their own ponies may be trained to plough old land after it has first 
been broken with the large ploughs. After the new land here is once broken with 
a heavy team, the Indians can then manage it with their ponies quite easily, but 
not before. If these Indians have a sufficiency of ploughs and harness, they 
would all soon have good farms. 'The yield the present year will be abundant 
for the wants of all for the coming year. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
NARCISSE A. COMOYER, 
Superintendent of Farming. 
Wiuram H. Barnuart, Esgq., 
United Siates Indian Agent. 


No. 10. 


UMATILLA INDIAN REESRVATION, 
Oregon, July 20, 1864. 


Sir: As directed by you, I submit the following report as wagon and plough 
maker on this reservation. At the time I took charge of the shop, July 1, 1863, 
I found the shop and tools in pretiy good repair—sufficient, with some few ad- 
ditions, to meet the wants of the place. 

The greatest difficulty has been the want of material, such as spokes, felloes, 
axletrees, and tongues, and alse of oak plank of various thicknesses; of this 
latter you procured me a supply, which has answerd a good purpose; for spokes 
and felloes I have been substituting the native wood found along the river, prin- 
cipally birch, but it is not very suitable. In addition to keeping the wagons 
belonging to the department in repair, I have had a great deal of work from the 
Indians; they have purchased during the past year a number of old broken- 
down wagons from miners and others travelling along the road; these I have 
repaired for them with the best material I could get. 

I have also put the wood-work of the ploughs in good repair. In addition to 
this work my time has been constantly employed in doing other workin the shop 
for the Indians, such as making mauls, axe-helves, rakes, harrows, and other agri- 
cultural tools. Many of the Indians know a little of the use of common tools, 
such as augers, drawing-knives, &c., and I have always permitted them to come 
in the shop and use them under my supervision in doing their own work. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. LYONS, 


7 Wagon and Plough Maker. 
Winiiam H. Barnuart, Esq., é / 
United States Indian Agent. 
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No. 11. 


UMATILLA INDIAN RESERVATION, | 
Oregon, July 20, 1864. 

Str: In obedience to your request, [ have the honor to respectfully submit 
the following report as carpenter at this agency : 

Since taking charge of the carpenter shop here, a portion of my time has 
been occupied in repairing the agency buildings 

I have made, to meet the wants of the Taine a number of tables, criplaiadale 
bedsteads, and coffins; also axe, and hoe, and mattock handles, besides 

making doors, window- frames, and floors, in their new houses. 

Tt would be in my power to do more mechanical work for the Indians f I 
had always a sufficiency of lumber, which I know is difficult to proeure. 
Several Indian boys show quite an aptitude to learn the use of tools, and I 
allow them to do so occasionally, in accordance with your wishes. 

The tools if the shop are in good order, and are all I require at the present 
time. Hoping this may meet with your favorable consideration, | 

I remain, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
-BACKUS HENRY, Carpenter. 

Witiiam H. Barnuart, Hsq., 

United States Indian Agent. 


Noi! P23 


GRAND RonpDE AGENCY, 
August 1, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report, which, owing to the 
short time I have been in charge of this agency, will not be as full as would be 
desirable. I took charge of this agency on the Ist day of July last, relieving 
Agent Simpson, who had been temporarily in charge since the resignation of 
Mr. Conelon. I found upon this reservation about three thousand six hundred 
acres of land, enclosed in lots from one to three hundred acres with what has 
been a good fence, but most of which now needs resetting. 

Of this land the Indians have in cultivation this year four hundred acres of 
spring wheat, and one hundred and fifty of oats. ‘The department has in sixty 
acres of oats, five acres of potatoes, and twenty-five acres in timothy meadow, 
but no wheat. Of the balance of this land, two-thirds have at one time or 
other been under cultivation, but part of it is very low and wet, and will 
require draining to make it fit for cultivation. I learn that owing to scarcity of 
feed last winter the teams were very poor in the spring, and unable to plough 
until the grass afforded them feed; consequently the crop was got in late, and 
part of it will be very light. The oat crop, to all appearance, will yield as 
well as the average in the valley for this year. I find that most of these Indians 
have a considerable knowledge of farming, and I think, could they have their 
land allotted to them in small farms, and be furnished with sufticient teams, the 
most of them would, with the encouragement of the agent, and the supervision 
of the superintendent of farming, produce an ample supply for themselves each 
year. I would therefore recommend that I be instructed to employ a competent 
surveyor to survey and allot to each tribe, and as far as practicable to each 
family, such quantities of land as would, in the judgment of the agent, be 
sufficient to produce subsistence for their families. As many of these Indians 
have good work-horses, I would also recommend that, instead of furnishing 
them with oxen, they be furnished with work-harness, thus enabling them to 
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make some use of their horses. Most of the agency buildings I find much out 
of repair. The Willamette barn and the manual labor school-house will require 
new roofs this fall, and most of the other buildings will need considerable work 
on them to make them comfortable for the coming winter. The saw-mill is in 
good running order, but the dam will require considerable repairing to make it 
secure against the winter freshets. The grist-mill is a good frame, thirty by 
sixty feet, three stories high, partly enclosed, the second and third floors laid, 
and containing one pair of burrs. The high water last spring undermined and 
washed away the flume that conveyed the water to the mill, thereby rendering 
it entirely useless. 

I have employed a millwright to put in a trunk that will carry the water to 
the mill, and will not be subject to be injured by the high water; it will be 
finished in three weeks. ‘The mill needs a bolt, as the Indians are much 
dissatisfied, I understand, in getting nothing but chopped wheat, and many of 
them prefer to take their wheat to other mills, where they can have it bolted, 
rather than have it ground here. 

In relation to the schools on this agency, the limited time I have been here 
has afforded but little opportunity of judging of their practical results upon the 
Indians. But from what I have seen of the scholars in the manual labor 
school, they are making good progress. For a detailed report, I refer you to the 
report of the principal teacher, herewith enclosed. 

The Umpqua and Calapooia day school is, I think, of but little value to the 
Indians. I1t seems impossible to make Indians understand the importance of a 
constant attendance, and consequently the attendance is so irregular that but 
little can be accomplished. If the fund of the day school could be consolidated 
with the manual labor school, I think much benefit might be confidently expected 
in qualifying them for the duties of civilized life. 

In regard to the sanitary condition of the Indians on this agency, I beg leave 
to refer you to the report of the resident physician, herewith enclosed. I would 
also refer you to the reports of the superintendent of farming, and miller, and 
sawyer, herewith enclosed. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
AMOS HARVEY, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. J. W. Petir Huntineton, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, Salem, Oregon. 


No. 13. 


GRAND Ronpbe INDIAN AGENCY, 
August 1, 1864. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following annual report of the manual 
labor school under my charge. 

On taking charge of this school, (November 14, 1863,) I found the house in 
a very bad condition; half of the house leaked so much that it was impossible 
to use it, and I was compelled to move the bedding in the room used for teach- 
ing. The then agent manifested no disposition to have the house repaired, or 
furnish necessary provisions and clothing for the school. ‘Their provisions con- 
sisted, generally, of bread and potatoes only, and it was with a great deal of 
trouble that I prevailed on the agent to furnish shoes for the school. Such 
being the state of affairs on my taking charge, I failed to accomplish much 
during the winter months. On the 20th of February there was a new agent 
appointed; since that time the school has received the encouragement and sup- 
port of the agent, and has been furnished with the necessary clothing and 
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provisions, and has increased in numbers. The system I have adopted in this 
school is simply to combine labor and book instruction; labor being a primary 
and books a secondary consideration. Learning to read and write merely, affords 
the Indian no new facilities for obtaining his daily bread, gives no development 
to his great imitative mechanical powers, or practical instruction by which he 
can manufacture articles for the support or convenience of himself and family. 
The labor of the boys, so far, has only been the culture of a garden for the 
school. We hope, this fall, to be able to sow enough wheat to supply the school 
the next year. The boys are generally small, but show a willingness to labor 
at anything they are instructed to do. The girls are generally employed 
in making clothes, knitting stockings, and assist in cooking. They learn to 
sew and knit readily. ‘They now make all the clothing for the school, and 
show a laudable emulation to surpass each other in doing their work well. 

Although the Indians on this agency have been in contact with the whites 
for a number of years, they still retain some of their superstitious notions. 
Some believe if they send their children to school they will die, and the couse- 
quence is, the parents of the children are not willing to let them come to school. 
Unfortunately, the school-house has once been used for a hospital, and a number 
of persons have died there, which increases their fears, and has been a great 
drawback in getting a large number of scholars to attend school. 'The progress 
of the Indian in school must necessarily be slow, because we have the difliculty 
of their language to overcome, which is the greatest drawback to their reading 
and spelling. ‘There are a great many words that they cannot pronounce 
without a great deal of training. I have found considerable difficulty in getting 
the scholars to speak the English language properly or at all, but I am now 
beginning to overcome that difficulty by giving premiums to those that speak 
the most and the best English at the end of each month. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. H. HUFFER, 
Principal Teacher, Manual Labor School. 
A. Harvey, Esgq., 


United States Indian Agent, Oregon. 


No. 14. 


GRAND Ronpe INDIAN AGENCY, 
. June 30, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the Indian department, I submit 
the following report. 

On Monday, the 2d day of May, 1864, by your appointment, my duties 
as teacher of the Umpqua school commenced ; from that time to the present I 
have been assiduously engaged in organizing and carrying on the school. In 
attending to these duties, I immediately became aware of the existence of many 
difficulties and forbidding cireumstances in relation to the success of the school 
in its present form; the most prominent of which, perhaps, is the inability of 
the Indians to appreciate the advantages of education. Having no motive to 
prompt them in that direction, it is impossible to obtain their attention in school 
longer than to satisfy their curiosity or physical comforts.~ And I am satisfied 
that, under the conditions and arrangements of this school, no benefits adequate 
to the expenditure can ever accrue to the Indians. A few months’ observation 
has taught me that little or nothing can be done for the rising generations of 
these unfortunate creatures by way of education, while remaining under Indian 
influences and control. The teacher has no power to reach the children, and 
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the parents and guardians have no object in sending them to school; hence it is 
optional with themselves to go to school or lounge away their time in idleness, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the life-long habit of idleness prevails. 
It may be regarded as an established fact that the Indians, both old and young, 
act upon present inducements, with little regard to the future; conseqtently the 
school that may offer all the advantages of mental wealth, or even pecuniary 
acquisitions in the future, has with them no appreciable worth, unless it can hold 
out some glittering bauble or physical gratification for to-day. Perhaps I 
would fail to perform my whole duty should I forbear to express to you my 
convictions that the aforesaid indifference to the government school has been 
somewhat augmented, if not changed into actual resistance, by the representa- 
tions of interested persons outside of the department. 

Want of information in regard to the treaty stipulations between our govern- 
ment and the various tribes of Indians located upon this reservation forbids 
me to present, for your consideration, any suggestions relative to the fature of 
this school. But I would beg leave to express my opinion that, could the 
policy of this school be changed, without infringement of the stipulated con- 
ditions of the treaty, to a manual labor school, much more good would result to 
the Indians therefrom. In conclusion I would say that, with all my efforts, the 
attendance of scholars has been very small and irregular. 

Very respectfully yours, &c., 
P. CRANDALL, 
Teacher, Umpqua Day School. 
Hon. B. Simpson, 
Indian Agent. 


GRAND RonpE AGENtvY, 
August 1, 1864. 

Sir: In obedience to the requirements of the Indian department, I have the 
honor to submit my annual report. 

In taking charge of the saw-mill, November 1, 1863, I found it in good re- 
pair; from which time I have been engaged in sawing lumber for the Indians 
and department. On the first of January, 1864, I took charge of the grist-mill, 
which [ found needed considerable repairing, but on account of high water was 
impracticable. 

I commenced grinding two days each week for the Indians, (the balance of 
the time I was, engaged in sawing,) until about the last of March, when the 
high water undermined and washed out the flume, thereby rendering the mill 
unfit for grinding. 

Early in May the'water in the stream failed, so that I have been able to saw 
but little per day. But the work being done on the dam, has increased the 
water at the mill considerably; and I think if the dam is made to hold all the 
water, the mill will run all day even at the lowest stages. 

Very respectfully, 
H. W. EADS, 
Miller and Sawyer. 

Amos Harvey, Esq., 

Indian Agent, Oregon. 
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nel No. 16. 


GRAND RonvE AGENCY, 
August 2, 1864. 


Sirk: In obedience to the requirements of the Indian department, I have the 
honor to submit my first annual report. 

I entered upon the discharge of the duties of superintendent of farming on 
the 20th of July last, and have not had sufficient time to acquire all the inform- 
ation in relation to the business under my charge which it might be desirable 
for me to give. 

Much of the fencing on the farms enclosed by the Indian department, and 
under my charge, needs repairing in order to make the crops secure. 

The crops this season are spring grain, the wheat being light, and the oats 
about average. I found about twenty-five acres of hay cut, which, being very 
light, produced about a ton to the acre, which has been put in the barn. 

Very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE W. BURFORD, 
Superintendent of Farming. 
Amos Harvey, Esq., 
Indian Agent, Oregon. 


No. 17. 


GRAND RonpDE INDIAN AGENCY, 
Oregon, August 1, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with the requirements of the department, I hereby re- 
spectfully present my annual report. 

As a resident physician at this agency, and having been in daily communi- 
cation, professionally, with a greater or less number of the Indians here located, 
I think I can confidently affirm a gradual improvement in their sanitary condi- 
tion, and in their better appreciation of the medical aid provided for them by 
the government, as contrasted with their own ignorant, superstitious, and per- 
nicious modes of doctoring. As evidence of the former, I would respectfully 
refer to my quarterly reports during the past year, as embracing particulars not 
coming within the scope of an annual report. In confirmation of the latter, I 
would refer to the fact of the general decline of Indian doctoring among them, 
and also that, quite recently, upon a meeting of the chiefs and leading men of 
the different tribes, among other things, they unanimously agreed to discourage — 
and to endeavor to do away entirely with the practice of native doctoring among 
their several tribes. The improvement in their sanitary condition manifests 
itself, not so much in the reduced number of cases submitted for treatment, as 
in the milder type of the diseases met with, and in their less fatal character, 
and in the less number of deaths occurring outside of the physician’s practice. 

I am satisfied, from over a year’s experience in doctoring them, that it is im- 
practicable, not to say impossible, under the circumstances, to eradicate wholly 
from their systems, in the cases of many of them, the scrofulous and constitu- 
tional syphilitic diseases so deeply and thoroughly seated. And while such is 
the case, a greater fatality will attend acute inflammatory diseases, especially ’ 
those of the lungs. | 

The Indians have, during the past year, been free from any prevailing epi- 
demic or contagious disease. 

The Coast Indians contiguous to this reservation, and others not under treaty, 
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have, to a considerable extent, availed themselves of medical assistance from 
this agency. 

As the small-pox is prevailing i in distant parts of the State, but with which 
we have occasional communication, I have, from instructions of the superin- 
tendent, vaccinated the mass of the Indians located here, so that but few remain 
to be yet brought under this prophylactic influence. 

The general health of the Indians is at present, and has been for the last 
month or two, unusually good. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

NATHANIEL HUDSON, 
Resident Physician. 
Amos Harvey, Esq., 
United Sates Indian Agent. 


No. 18. 


OrFick U.S. INDIAN AGENT, WARM SPRING RESERVATION, 
July 28, 1864. 


Sir: In accordance with the regulations of the Indian department, and your 
circular of the 9th ultimo, I have the honor to transmit my fourth annual 
report. Since my report of 1863, the Indians upon the reservation have con- 
tinually been under excitement in regard to an attack from the Snake tribe; and 
in October last the latter made a raid, in which they succeeded in running off 
about one hundred and twenty-five head of horses from the reservation, of 
which number some fifty head were recovered in the pursuit. In the following 
November the Indians from here went into the Snake country and captured 
some twenty head of horses and one child. 

This spring a small party of the Indians of the reservation, at the request of 
the commanding officer of this military district, accompanied Captain Drake 
upon a trip into the Snake country, as scouts fur his command, and although, 
after but a few days’ march, they discovered the enemy and succeeded in cap- 
turing some fifty head of horses, they had to lament the death of Stock Whitely, 
one of their most influential and most friendly chiefs to the whites, who was 
severely wounded (and subsequently died) in the same fight in which the gal- 
lant and lamented Lieutenant Watson lost his life. 

Immediately upon receipt of the intelligence of this battle the Indians of the 
reservation mustered a war party of some seventy warriors and proceeded to 
join Captain Drake, receiving from the agency what provisions and ammuni- 
tion I felt myself authorized to furnish. Captain Drake, probably fearing that 
he might be called upon to feed so large a party in a country barren of provi- 
sions, declined the company of more than ten or twelve, to act in their original 
capacity of scouts; the rest of the party returned to the reservation, fell upon 
a party of Snakes, and captured eleven women and children and nine horses, 
without any loss on their part. 

The Indians under my immediate charge are known as the ‘Confederated 
tribes and bands of Indians in Middle Oregon,” and consist, per census of 1862 
which was the last time sufficient annuity goods were received to issue to them 
individually, of the following: 











Name. Men, Women. Children. Total. 
Rememmnnes .Pesorls Noo udbu. o. 102 143 3 384 
a a 82 110 99 291 
Tygh. See ld oft SUL, 225. S990 105 149 Lay 391 

289 402 3795 1,066 
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It is almost impossible to make a money estimate of the wealth of these 
tribes, particularly at this season of the year, as nearly all of the Indians are 
absent from the reservation, either at the different fisheries or in the mountains 
gathering berries and roots. It consists, however, almost entirely of horses and 
cattle. ‘Their wealth in live stock was great, but the severity of the winter of 
1861, and the thefts of the Snake Indians, have left them almost paupers. ‘The 
number of horses will probably not exceed two thousand head, and of horned 
cattle one hundred and sixty. 

The number of acres in cultivation last year was about three hundred, thirty- 
five of which were for the use of the department. The Indians raised corn and 
potatoes, and a few vegetables; their crops were very light. The crop of the 
department was fair, consisting of some six hundred and twenty-five bushels 
of wheat, corn, and oats, with a fair yield of beets, onions, potatoes, peas, and 
squashes. The present year the department has about forty acres under culti- 
vation for its own use, which will produce, as estimated at the present time, 
about four hundred bushels wheat, two hundred bushels potatoes, seventy-five 
bushels peas, three hundred bushels oats, thirty bushels corn, with some winter 
vegetables. ‘The grasshoppers have, in some instances, ruined the wheat crop 
of the Indians, as the frost has that of the corn, but we will, as a general thing, 
get off better than the settlers between the reservation and the Dalles, as their 
crops, in places, have been totally destroyed. 

The Indians have about three hundred and fifty acres under cultivation this 
year, principally in wheat, with small patches of corn, potatoes, peas, and vege- 
tables. ‘They are rapidly learning to appreciate the advantages of farming, 
and I expect a great demand for assistance in opening farms the coming sea- 
son, to meet which I must impress upon the department the necessity of more 
means. J want more young work-cattle; those on hand have been in the ser- 
vice a long time, and are old and very slow, and are dying off. It is a great 
object, when an Indian wishes to farm, to help him during that season, for fear 
he may become disgusted and lose the inclination. A team is also necessary 
for the transportation of logs from the nearest good timber to the saw-mill, a 
distance of about six miles. 

Some of the Indians have very good frame houses, and many more wish to 
build as fast as the lumber can be made. 

I refer you to the accompanying reports of the several employés for further 
details ; especially to the report of the physician, in which you will observe 
how fortunate the Indians of the reservation were in escaping the ravages of 
the small-pox, which, on account of its proximity, occasioned so much solicitude 
to both you and myself. 

I also transmit an estimate of funds requisite for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1866, no part of which has been provided for by treaty stipulations ; all 
of which is respectfully submitted. 

Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM LOGAN, 
Umied States Indian Agent, Oregon. 
J. P. Perrr Hunvrineton, Esq., 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, Salem, Oregon. 


No. 19. 


Warm Sprina AGENcy, July 6, 1864. 
Sir: In compliance with regulations, I submit the following report : 
The quantity of Jand now under cultivation in the reservation I estimate at 
nearly 400 acres, of which 350 acres are for the Indians, which latter will yield, 
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A think, an average of twelve bushels of wheat to the acre. This may seem 
small, but the early part of the season was excessively dry, and the wheat did 
not sprout well, and in some instances whole patches have been devastated by 
grasshoppers, the stalks being entirely denuded of everything in the shape of 
leaf or grain, and, what appears unaccountable is, that patches in the immediate 
vicinity, and not differing materially in appearance, have totally escaped their 
ravages. ‘The corn has, in some instances, been much injured by frost, but as 
the number of acres cultivated is small, the loss will not be heavy. 

The potato crop, from some unknown cause, will be almost a failure. 

The fear the Indians have had of their crops not turning out well has made 
them very anxious to lay up a good supply of salmon, and caused some of them 
to neglect their crops, but they are becoming more anxious to have farms, and 
more oxen will be needed the coming season. Many of those on hand are very 
old, and came across the plains with Governor Stevens, in 1852 or 1853. They 
are worn out. 

Some new ploughs, medium size, will also be necessary. The harness on hand, 
with the sets you have purchased this quarter, will be sufficient. I would ree- 
ommend that some different seed wheat be procured, as that we have at present 
shatters very much, and if not cut immediately upon becoming ripe, is almosta 
total loss. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
MYRON REEVES, 
Superintendent of Farming Operations. 
Wituram Logan, 
United States Indian Agent, Oregon. 


No. 20. 


Warn Spring Acency, July 10, 1864. 


Sir: In obedience to a regulation of the department, { have the honor to 
submit the following report: | : 

On taking charge, last November, of the school attached to this reservation, I 
was happy to find a very fair attendance of scholars. 

The education of the Indian scholar is extremely slow. As it is not advisable 
to address them in their own language, the teacher has to instruct them parrot- 
like, or by an appeal to their senses; the latter being the most powerful auxil- 
lary, as proved by the comparatively rapid progress of the few Indian apprentices 
on the reservation. 

Experience tells us that no schools can be gotten up equal to those in which 
you have entire control of the scholars, and they are compelled to look to their 
teachers for their gencral information, and for the supply of all their wants. 

If the plan now pursued in regard to the apprentices, viz: boarding, lodging, 
and clothing them, and allowing them to work at their trade in the morning and 
attend school in the afternoon, could be extended to a greater number, there is 
no doubt the effect would be most beneficial. It is a great drawback to the rapid 
advancement of the scholars, that, probably, at the time they are beeoming in- 
terested in their studies, they may be called upon by their parents to absent 
themselves for days from school for the purpose of going to the fisheries, d gging 
roots, hunting, or tending stock, or doing some manual labor at home. It fre- 
quently happens in such cases that the scholars, on their return, find their class- 
mates have passed ahead of them, and become dissatisfied and return to school 
no more. 

_ The number of scholars in attendance during last winter and spring has been 
thirty-five (35) boys and twenty-one (21) girls. Their advance has been de- 
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cided, although their studies are still confined to the first rudiments. ‘The parents 
are evidently taking more interest in their children’s education, and a larger at- 
tendance of pupils may be expected during the ensuing year. 

As I understand you intend enlarging and refitting the school-house this 
ummer, I refrain from dwelling upon its lack of size and its exposure to winds 
and weather. 

Very respectfully, your opsarene servant, 
J.G. CAMPBELL, School Teacher. - 

Wiuuram Logan, Esq., 

United States Indian Agent, Oregon. 


No. 21. 


WarM Sprine AGENCY, July 12, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with the order of the department, I herewith submit my 
third annual report. 

Since my last report there has been a great deal of sickness, such as diseases 
incident to the northern climate, rheumatism, diarrhea, pleurisy, bronchitis, in- 
fluenza, and pulmonary complaints. 

I have had but few acute cases; some cases have proved fatal on account of 
the want of proper attention to nursing, cleanliness, proper clothing, &c. It is 
difficult to make them follow my directions; they require constant watch to see 
that the medicines have been properly administered, and to see that they are 
properly nursed, (they are poor nurses, as a general thing.) It is necessary for 
the Indians,to go to their fisheries, not raising sutlicient to subsist on the reservtion. 

We have been particularly blessed in keeping our Indians from suffering from 
the small-pox. The fisheries being in immediate proximity to the town of the 
Dalles, where it raged, it is attributable greatly to the extreme care and vigilance 
of the agent in keeping them from the town; and with the timely vaccination 
of the majority, and impressing upon their minds the risk, we were fortunate 
enough to escape without a single case, a thing astonishing and, I believe, un- 
precedented. I understand means have arrived for the erection of a hospital ; 
when erected the physician will be enabled to have his directions carried out, as 
well as to teach them much in the way of nursing. I would suggest the neces- 
sity of purchasing a better supply of medicines, instruments, and hospital stores, 
such as— 


Instruments, (amputating and cupping,)............ $100 00 
Medicines i) uinon. sowed Jstgis 16 aie casted ated’ «slog 200 00 
Hospital stored s,s dice ctr semis: aiiabekeet ete oie ae ede 200 00 


Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM C. McKAY, Physician. 
Wititam Loean, Esq., 
Indian Agent, Oregon. 


No. 22. 


Warm Spring Reservation, July 30, 1864. 


Sir: [herewith submit to you my second annual report of the Warm Spring 
flour and saw mill. Since my first report I have ground three thousand four 
hundred and seventy-four bushels of wheat and two hundred bushels of corn for 
the Indians and department. 

About the first of May, 1864, I took charge of the saw-mill, and have since 
that time cut eighty thousand four hundred and sixty-nine feet of lumber for the 
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Indians and use of the department. I found the saw-mill in very bad condition. 
I have not been able to do the necessary repairs on account of having no tools 
or materials to work with. I can scarcely run the mill a day but that it breaks 
down; then J have to go to the wheelwright and borrow tools, when, frequently, 
he is using the same himself. I hope the department will notice these things, 
and furnish me with the following: One set of millwright tools, 500 feet of good 
oak plank, three timbers for carriage, (7 x 8, 36 feet long,) oneset of brass boxes 
and two mill-saws. Give me these articles mentioned and I will put the mill in 
good order. A new race is also very necessary, as the present one leaks out 
about one-half the water, and I have not enough water to run at full speed. 

The grist-mill is in good condition. I have made a smut-mill, for which the 
agent, Mr. William Logan, furnished me with the materials, and can now clean 
wheat satisfactorily. 

As I am alone running these mills, and you know it is very hard work for one 
man to attend a saw-mill and carry all the lumber from one to two hundred feet 
distant, and stack it for drying, also rolling on logs, I would like to have an 
Indian to help ; in the mean time teach him to runthe mills. The Indians have 
raised a very good crop of wheat this year; several lots have already come in 
for grinding. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. D. HURST, Miller. 

Wixiam Loaan, Esq., 

Indian Agent, Oregon. 





No. 23, 


WaRM SPRING, July 30, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with your request I submit to you my second annual 
report. 

"The wagon and ploughmaker’s shop needs to be repaired. The tools are many 
of them worn out, and ought to be replaced. An appropriation of $150 would 
cover the expenses of the shop and tools. 

There have been built one set of trucks, one set of wheels, and two wagon 
boxes; the remainder of my time has been expended in repairing wagons, ploughs, 
and other tools of the department, also the building and fences on the reserva- 
tion, and for the Indians. There is need of oak timber and plough-handles for 
the repairs of wagons and ploughs. Sashforthose Indians who have built houses. 
are needed very much, there being six or eight houses occupied by them without 
windows. 

GEORGE C. COOK, 
Wagon and Plough Maker. 

WiLiiam Logan, Esq., 

Indian Agent, Oregon. 


No. 24. 


WARM SPRING AGENCY, OREGON, 
July 11, 1864. 


Sir: In obedience to the requirements of the Indian department, I have the 
honor to submit the following as my fourth annual report: 

The work during the past year has been much greater than that of the pre- 
vious one. I have made two large and four small ploughs, and new laid six 
others. I have ironed one new set of trucks for logging ; repaired four wagons 
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and all the ox yokes and chains belonging to the department. The shoeing of 
horses and mules has also been unusually large. There has been a great deal 
of work done for Indians, such as repairing guns and old tin ware, making 
wedges, maul rings, grubbing hoes, harrow-teeth, and root diggers. All the 
tools in the gun and tinsmith shops are incomplete, and the old building is 
very much dilapidated. I would respectfully ask for an assistant; the one I 
had got tired and left. ; 
There will be required for the blacksmith and gunsmith work the current year, 
for purchase of iron, steel, tools, &c., $900. 
Respectfully submitted. 
F. B. CHASE, Blacksmith. 
Mr. Wo. Logan, 
United States Indian Agent, Oregon. 





No. 25. 


SI,teTz INDIAN AGENCY, 
September 12, 1864. 


Str: I have the honor to submit my second annual report. Since my last 
report there has been a steady improvement in the affairs of this agency, the 
Indians generally remaining quietly at their homes and being more than usually 
attentive to their farms. Comparatively few have left the reservation this year 
without permission from the agent; these were mostly such as prefer idling 
about the towns of the valley, begging or stealing their food from the whites as 
opportunities occur, to remaining on the reserve and earning their bread by 
cultivating their farms. All such were promptly returned to the agency and 
punished, as a warning to others that the reservation and their farms must be 
their homes, and that their future interests and welfare depend upon their in- 
dustry in the cultivation of the soil, and upon their giving up their habits of 
roving and idleness; and I think that the habit which a great many of these 
Indians had acquired of wandering about the settlement during the summer, 
neglecting their farms, harassing the citizens by their petty thieving, &c., only 
returning to the reserve in the winter to live upon the.industry of others, has 
been entirely broken up, and very little if any annoyance will occur from this 
source in the future. 

This season has been somewhat unfavorable to our farming operations on 
account of the drought, yet our crops look well, and will equal, if not exceed, 
those of last year. The quantity of land under cultivation this year will 
amount to nearly twelve hundred acres, all of which is in wheat, oats, peas, 
potatoes, turnips, and garden vegetables, with the exception of about twenty- 
five acres of timothy and red-top meadow. ‘The nature of the soil and climate 
on this agency is such that we are compelled to rely mainly upon the cultivation 
of potatoes and other root crops for subsistence. Oats do well, but wheat does 
not appear to thrive; during the past two years a number of experiments have 
been made with great care, the greatest result of which has not exceeded eight 
bushels per acre, less than one-half the average yield of wheat per acre in the 
valley. 

The oat crop last year having shown signs of running out, and falling far 
short of its average yield, I deemed it best to change the seed this year. ‘This 
was done by purchasing seed in the valley in small quantities, wherever a clean 
and suitable article could be obtained. Owing to this change, the crop this year 
will produce much greater than usual. ‘he Indians on this agency have, 
during the time that they have been under my charge, made, with the assistance 
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of the employés, a great many substantial improvements, the principal of 
which are as follows : 

_ Nine large barns, with sheds attached; one hundred and twelve substantial 
log dwelling-houses ; twenty-six thousand rails made and put up in fences, re- 
placing pickets around old fields, and in fencing in new ground. 

In addition they have broken up, in the aggregate, about thirty acres of 
ground for gardens, to enclose which they have made and put up twenty-five 
hundred panels of post and rail fence. They have also made many minor improve- 
ments, for a detailed statement of which I beg leave to refer you to the statisti- 
eal report of farming, wealth, population, &c., which I herewith enclose. In 
my last report I referred to the policy of relocating many of these Indians— 
settling them in small bands, or, if possible, even separating them into families, 
giving each head of family a piece of ground for and by himself. I have, since 
my last report, removed from their tribes and located in this manner about 
thirty families, and in every instance the result has been beneficial to the 
Indian. The encouragement which has been held out to these Indians to build 
substantial houses, to cultivate gardens, and to make for themselves permanent 
homes, has had a most gratifying effect, and they only lack the means where- 
with to work to raise more than sufficient to meet their present wants. All of 
the oxen on the agency, with the exception of the twelve yoke purchased this 
spring, are so old and worn down as to be of very little use except to plough 
gardens and patches. 

At least’ twenty yoke of good oxen will be required to successfully conduct 
the farming operations for another year. The school which was commenced 
last year was continued with entire success until the first day of August last, 
when the teacher resigned his position, giving as his reason the inadequacy of 
the salary at the present rates of currency. This I greatly regretted, as under 
his efficient management the school gave promise ‘of a hopeful future. All of the 
scholars (fifteen) are able to read, and most of them to write well, some even better 
than many white children of the same age. ‘They have been kept entirely 
within the precincts of the school, and have become wholly weaned from those 
pernicious habits of their people which are so antagonistical to education and 
moral advancement. Since the resignation of the teacher, I have placed them 
in charge of the families of the employés, until the services of a suitable teacher 
can be procured. 

Owing to the extreme dryness of the season, the water in the mill-race has 
been insufficient to enable us to do anything with the saw-mill. It has also 
become so dry as to require some repairs before it can be putin operation. The 
grist-mill is very much out of repair, the high water last winter injuring it so as 
to make a thorough overhauling necessary before it can be made of any use. 
In carrying out your instructions in regard to the oyster beds in Yaquina bay, 
I met with considerable difficulty in protecting the contractors, Messrs. Winant 
& Co., from the encroachments of unauthorized parties. The principal of these, 
Richard Hillyer, master of the schooner Cornelia Terry, having repeatedly entered 
the harbor with his vessel and gathered oysters in defiance of the authority of 
the department, I caused him to bearrested. After a detention of perhaps twelve 
hours he was released, having been informed of the consequences of any further 
violation of the regulations of the department. “Refusing to accept his release, 
he telegraphed to General Wright, commanding department of the Pacific, com- 
plaining of his arrest and detention, and claiming a right to fish or gather 
oysters in the bay by virtue of a coasting license issued at San Francisco. 
General Wright ordered his immediate release, and that he be interfered with 
no more in his “legitimate business.’ Hillyer then entered complaint, and pro- 
eured a writ of injunction from the court, restraining me from any further inter- 
ference. He still continues to trespass upon the reservation, while I am prevented 
by the writ from attempting to check him. 
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I would again eae since the harbor on this (Yaquina) bay is a good one: 
and may at some future time become very valuable, that in setting apart these 
lands for the use of the Indians, the right of way be retained from the mouth of 
the bay to the head of navigation on the river, and thence by land to the limits 
of the reservation, such right being, however, so guarded by law as to prevent all 
encroachments of the whites upon the rights of ‘the Indians. 

I again desire, through you, to call the attention of the department to the ne- 
cessity of confirming the treaties made with these Indians. The neglect of the 
government in this “matter has been the direct eause of much dissatisfaction 
among the Indians, and of their unwillingness in the past to remain on the res- 
ervation. They have waited anxiously for ten years for the fulfilment of the 
promises made to them when they surrendered their lands to the United States. 
To the future prosperity of the reservation and to the welfare of these Indians 
the necessity of prompt action by the department in this matter is inealeulable, 
and I hope that it will be immediately attended to. 

The depreciation of the curreney on this coast has been a great drawback 
during the past year m procuring the services of competent employés, and in 
the purchase of supplies for the department. Many of the employés have no- 
tified me that at the present rates their salaries are insufficient for their support, 
and that they will be compelled to leave at the expiration of the present quar- 
ter, unless their pay be increased. In obedience to mstructions from your office, 
I proceeded to Grand Ronde, relieved Agent Condon, and assumed the duties 
of that agency on the 21st day of February last. A special report of the con- 
dition of affairs there was made to you at that time. Upon taking charge I 
found many of the Indians absent from the reserve, and but little preparation 
made for putting in crops. The Indians were all collected and ixomediate ar- 
rangements made for farming operations. The erops which were put in wel 
as follows: 

For the Indians—400 acres of wheat, 150 acres of oats, and 30 acres of 
potatoes. 

For the department for seed, forage, §c.—5 acres of potatoes, 60 acres of 
oats, and 25 acres of timothy. 

I found this agency entirely without suitable farming implements except such 
as were in the hands of the Indians, and I was compelled to rely mainly upon 
the use of such tools as could be borrowed from them. A few purchases were 
made, but only such as were absolutely necessary. ‘lhe Indians being entirely 
without seeds excepting wheat, I purchased a sufficient quantity of oats, pota- 
toes, and garden seeds, using a part of the annuity funds for this purpose. ‘Vhe 
saw-mill was in good repair, and during the time I was in charge sawed ont 
fifty-nine thousand one hundred and twenty-two feet of lumber. Much more 
could have been done, but the dam being very old and requiring repairs, I 
deemed it best to stop the mill during the dry season and construct a substan- 
tial dam. ‘This was begun and nearly completed when I was relieved. 

The flouring mill I found without bolting cloth or cleaning apparatus, and 
needing many repairs. The flume being very old, gave way during the high 
water; as soon as the water abated I caused the old flume to be taken out and 
the place filled up, and commenced the erection of a new one to take the water 
from the saw-mill race by a shorter and more direct route to the grist-mill, im 
such a manner as to make it proof against the frequent breaks eaused by the 
high water every rainy season in the old one. This millis also without win- 
dows or doors, and is but partially enclosed. 

As these Indians raise annually large crops of wheat, the repair of the mill 
is very essential to their comfort. Provision has been made for two schools on 
this agency, the Molel manual labor school and the Umpqua and Calapooia day 
school. On my arrival here I made some changes in the manual labor school, 
reducing the number of teachers to two, and employing an intelligent Indian 
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woman to assist in the kitchen. ‘This school did well during the time I was in 
charge, and contained as many scholars as could be accommodated with comfort 
in the building. ‘Though these scholars are considerably advanced in education, 
many of their old superstitions still cling to them. 

The building now occupied by the school was formerly used as a hospital, 
during which time a number of Indians died there while under treatment. 
Hence it was with considerable reluctance that the parents of the children per- 
mitted them to remain at the school. But upon the death of two of the scho- 
lars in the spring, it was with great difficulty that the school was kept together 
at all. J would recommend the erection of a more suitable building for this 
school. The Umpqua day school was recommenced on the Ist day of May 
Jast, under the direction of a competent teacher, and every effort used to make 
it successful. ‘I'he result proved the truth of what has already been said so 
often of day schools among Indians, and 1 am convinced that the money spent 
in this way among these Indians will not be productive of any good, and I would 
recommend that the appropriation be used for some other purpose, or that it be 
so altered as to enable the school to be conducted on the manual labor system. 
I would respectfully refer you to the report of the teacher herewith enclosed. 

_ Father Crocket, a Catholic missionary, is laboring among these Indians, and has 
erected a neat church, in which services are occasionally held. On the appoint- 
ment of Agent Harvey I was relieved from my duties at Grande Ronde, and, 
agreeably to your instructions, turned over to him all public moneys and property 
pertaining to that agency on the 30th day of June last. 

In obedience to your instructions of July 12, directing me to proceed to the 
southern counties of this State and collect and bring to the reservation certain 
bands of Indians, I called upon Captain Scott, commanding troops at Fort Has- 
kins, and was promptly furnished with a detachment of fifteen men, under the 
command of Lieutenant James Rathburn, to accompany me in the expedition. 
Taking with me also an employé (Mr. Megginson) from Siletz agency and 
four trusty Indians, we started on the 18th of July, travelling by the way of 
Eugene City and Roseburg; passing through the counties of Lane, Douglas, 
and Curry. We arrived at the Big Bend of Rogue river about the 1st day of 
August. We here found a small camp of the Indians that we were in search of, 
and succeeded in capturing them all, numbering fifteen souls. Leaving these 
with a sufficient guard, we pushed on to the mouth of Chitcoe river, distant 
about one hundred and twenty miles by the route travelled, where, I was informed, 
a number of Indians had been seen. We arrived at the mouth of Chitcoe about 
the 10th day of August, having performed most of the latter part of the journey 
in the night, to avoid being seen by the Indians, and succeeded in capturing the 
whole number there, thirty-five in all. We then returned to Big Bend, where 
we had left the first party. The number of Indians having now become so large 
as to require the services of the whole detachment to guard them, I placed them 
all in charge of Lieutenant Rathburn, with instructions to return as far as 
Camas valley, and there await my arrival. I then made a requisition upon 
Captain Stewart, the officer in command at the military post at Port Orford, for 
four men to assist in capturing the party of Indians reported to be at Coose bay. 
This aid was promptly furnished by Captain Stewart. With these men and the 
assistance of a guide employed, and the friendly Indians I had brought with me, 
I succeeded in capturing the whole camp, numbering fifteen souls. While at 
Coose bay I was informed that the Indians who committed the outrage upon 
Mrs. Doyle and family last spring had lately been seen in the mountains near 
the headwaters of Cow creek and Olilla river. I procured a guide, and taking 
with me six men from the detachment, and six reliable Indians, started into the 
mountains in pursuit of them; it being impracticable, from the nature of the 
route over which we were to travel, to take horses, the whole party was on foot, 
each man carrying his own provisions. We came several times close upon them, 
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often finding the camp-fires they had left only a few hours before. We con- 
tinued in pursuit for several days, when our provisions running out, we were 
compelled to return without them. From the signs on their trail we estimated 
the number of this band at seven or eight persons. The mountains in which 
they have taken refuge are covered with a dense growth of fir timber, making it 
very difficult to find them. ‘The only sure way to take them would be to wait 
until they are driven out near the settlements by cold and hunger during the 
winter. . 

Returning to our camp in Camas valley, and finding matters all right there, a 
took a portion of the command and started to the point designated in your in- 
structions, about twenty miles east of Roseburg. Proceeding cautiously, we 
reached there in the night, but found only the smouldering camp-fires of the 
Indians, they having started that morning on a hunting expedition into the 
mountains, where it would have been impossible to find them. Returning once 
more to the camp, I directed Lieutenant Rathburn to proceed with his detach- 
ment, in charge of all the Indians collected, to the reservation, making slow 
marches, in order that none might give out on the road. ‘Taking with me two 
men, I then started for Scottsburg, and capturing all the Indians found in that 
Vicinity, we started back by another route than that by which we came. ‘Taking 
a number of Indians on the road, we overtook the detachment with the main body 
of the Indians, near the foot of the Calapooia mountains, en route for Siletz 
agency, and remained with them until the end of our journey. We arrived here 
on the 9th instant, after an absence of fifty-four days, bringing with us about 
one hundred Indians, having travelled in the expedition over twelve hundred 
miles. 

Since my arrival here I have learned that the little band which we were un- 
able to find in the mountains east of Roseburg have since been arrested by 
the persons left to watch them, and are now on their way here. ‘These, added 
to the number already here, will comprehend all the Indians mentioned in your 
instructions excepting the few hiding in Cow creek and Olilla mountains. 

This band, however, being small, and being deprived of the co-operation of 
the others, will hardly have the courage to commit any depredations, and may 
easily be secured when driven from their hiding places by cold and hunger this 
winter. | 

On this expedition, much of our route lying through a mountainous and 
sparsely settled country, and the Indians being much scattered, I was com- 
pelled in several instances to employ guides and other assistance from the citi- 
zens; yet, in doing so, strict economy was practiced, and no expense ineurred 
that was not absolutely necessary. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
BEN. SIMPSON, 
U. S. Indian Agent. 

Hon. J. W. Perrr HuntTInGTon, 

Sup’t Indian Affairs, Salem, Oregon. 


No. 26. 


ALSEA INDIAN SuB-AGENCY, 
July 21, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with instructions, I have the honor to submit to you my 
first annual report. 

As I have been here but a short time I cannot give a detailed report. 
This Indian sub-agency extends from the mouth of the Yaquina bay down the 
coast to within eight miles of the Umpqua river. It embraces four tribes.of 
Indians, namely, Syouslaus, Alseas, Coose, and Umpquas. The Syouslaus, 
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numbering about one hundred and thirty, live along the Syouslau river, and 
cultivate a few very rich spots of land along that stream in potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, peas, cabbages, &c.; the stream abounds in fish, and on the mountains 
around they kill elk, bear, and deer. , 

The Alsea tribe, numbering about one hundred and fifty, live along the Alsea 
bay. They have some very rich spots of land which they cultivate in pota- 
toes, turnips, carrots, and cabbages. They have three acres of potatoes and 
turnips planted on the north end of Yawhick prairie, but they depend mostly 
on fish and game for their living. 

The Coose and Umpqua tribes, numbering about two hundred and fifty, live 
on the Yawhick prairie, which is rich and beautiful. It extends north of the 
Yawhick river two m les, and is about one hundred and twenty rods wide from 
the hills to the Pacific ocean. Between there and the Alsea bay, a distance of 
eight or ten miles, there is some good pasture land, but none fit for cultivation. 
On the south side of the Yawhick river there is a small prairie containing about 
one hundred and fifty acres of rich land suitable for cultivation; and from there 
to Cape Perpetua, and around it, there are a few hundred acres of rough pasture 
land; the balance of the way along the coast is either barren sand-hills, or rough 
mountains covered with heavy timber, mostly spruce, with a thick undergrowth 
of salalberry bushes. 

As for the agency buildings, they are all log-buildings. They consist of an 
office, 14 by 16 feet, with a porch in front; two bed-rooms, 8 by 18 feet; a 
kitchen, 15 by 26 feet, and a space between the office and kitchen of 10 feet, 
covered in for a wood-house; a commissary, 15 by 30 feet; a blacksmith shop, 
-coal and tool-house, all enclosed within a good, substantial picket fence; a barn, 
20 by 58 feet, and one potato house, 18 by 36 feet, comprise all the public 
buildings here. 

The Coose and Umpqua tribes of Indians have at this place comfortable. 
houses to live in; they have two barns and also two potato houses. 

The Syouslaus have, mostly, frame houses, weatherboarded with clapboards. 

The Alsea Indians have a few frame houses, but most of them are Indian 
style, built under ground, or very nearly so. For the amount of farming and 
prospects of the crops I refer you to the report of the superintendent of farm- 
ing at this agency; his report accompanies this. 

‘The most of the Indian families here have private gardens, which they take 
great pride in working. I believe if the land was divided, so that every four 
or five families would put in their crops separate from all the others, they 
would take more interest in tilling their ground than they do at present. It 
seems to me that this Indian sub-agency is admirably adapted for an Indian 
reservation. ‘The coast and all the streams abound in seal and shell-fish, and 
the mountains with game, and abundance of good, rich land to raise all the 
grain and vegetables they will ever need, but not enough good land to be any 
inducement tor whites to settle on. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE W. COLLINS, 
| U. S. Sub-Indian Agent. 
J. W. Perit HuntTIneTon, Esq., 
Sup’t of Indian Affairs. 


No. 27. 


ALSEA INDIAN SuBs-AGENCY, 
July 19, 1864. 
_,Str: In compliance with your request, I submit the following statement in 
relation to the Coose, Umpqua, and Alsea Indian farms. I took charge of these 
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farms on the first day of April. I found the Coose and Umpqua farms to eon- 
sist of about 250 acres enclosed, 57 acres of that under cultivation, known as 
the Yawhick farm, situated on south end of the Yawhick prairie. 

The Alsea farm consists of about three acres broke and fenced on the north end 
of Yawhick prairie. When I took charge of this place I found 13} acres of 
oats and timothy, and also 42 acres of wheat, had been sown on Vawhiels farm 
before I took charge of it. After the first of April I planted Indian gardens, 
two acres for Umpqua tribe, also two acres for Coose Indian tribe, allin cabbage, 
carrots, rutabagas, &c. I planted 24 acres of potatoes on Yawhick farm; they 
were put in the ground between April 15 and May 5. I also put in 102 
acres of turnips on this farm. 

The Indians have about five acres in private gardens, not included in the 
farm. They dug up this ground and made their gardens themselves, without 
asking or getting any assistance from the whites. 

The Alsea farm, three acres, I ploughed the ground; the Alsea Indians planted 
it all in potatoes, turnips, and cabbage. ‘The Indians at this agency do all their 
own work, such as planting, hoeing, “and digging potatoes, but they are very 
azy and slow to work. 

The oats, timothy, and potatoes look very well, and promise a good yield. 
The wheat, turnips, carrots, cabbage, rutabagas, &c., do not look so well, 
owing to so much dry weather at this place. We have had no rain of any 
consequence during the months of May and June, yet I think they will yield 
a tolerable fair crop. 

Since the first of last April I broke 24 acres of fresh ground; that, with what 
had been broken before I took charge here, would make 84 acres on Coose, Ump- 
qua, and Alsea farms. 

THOMAS CLARKE. 
Superintendent of Farms at Alsea Agency, 
Gero. W. CoL.ins, Esq., 
United States Indian Agent, Alsea Agency. 


No. 28. 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Northern District of California, Yreka, March 2, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to report that on the 14th ultimo the Klamath Lake 
Indians, with their chief Salakes; the Modocs, with their chief Sconges; the 
Shastas, with Josh and Jack, their chiefs; the Scott Valley Indians, with their 
chief John, and the Hamburg Indians, with their chief Jim, met me in council 
near Yreka, for the purpose of arranging their difficulties among themselves, 
and arranging terms with the whites. 

Upon my entering upon the discharge of the duties of my office these Klamath 
Lake and Modoc Indians were making preparation for war, and exhibiting hos- 
tile intentions, which I then arranged by a temporary agreement, as stated i ina 
former report. 

Since then, owing to some of their warriors having been killed by the Shasta 
and Hamburg Indians within the lines of the white settlements, in retaliation 
for the supposed protection rendered the Shastas, the Klamath Lake and Modoe 
Indians, commenced depredations by stealing the cattle of the frontier settle- 
ments, robbing travellers passing through their country, and uttering threats of 
murder and war on the opening of the spring.- In view of these demonstrations 
and threats, Colonel Drew arrested and caused to be executed an Indian com- 
monly known as George, and killed an Indian commonly known as ‘“ Scoocum: 
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John,” two very vicious, ill-disposed chiefs, who were counselling war continu- 
ously. George had acquired some knowledge of the English language, and 
fully comprehended the civil war under which our unfortunate country is now 
suffering, and he thought, or professed to think, that if all the Indians unite 
they could kill off all the whites and retake the country. 

The country of the Klamath Lake and Modoc Indians is about equally divided 
by the line between the States of California and Oregon. The Shasta, Seott 
Valley, Hamburg, and Pitt River Indians inhabit entirely within California. 
Owing to this fact, and the fact that an unhappy difference existed between the 
agency at Jacksonville and the military department, and in view of the impend- 
ing danger to our citizens, | deemed it my duty to call the council, believing 
that if 1 could arrange a settlement among the Indians, and thus relieve our 
citizens and authorities from the charge of protecting the Shastas in their depre- 
dations upon the Modocs and Klamath Lake Indians, I could arrange a perma- 
nent treaty with all for our benefit. The result is herewith transmitted, with a 
hope that my acts in the premises will meet with approval. 

The expense to the government was but a trifle, as nothing but two pairs of 
blankets were given in present, and the Indians fed, as also their horses, during 
the conference. | 
_ IL have faith to believe that this conference has saved the country a bloody 
war with a numerous band of Indians inhabiting the western slope of the Ne- 
vada mountains to northern California and southern Oregon. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

I have the honor to be your most obedient servant, 
EK. STEELE, 
Sup’g Agent Indian Affairs, Northern Dist., California. 
Hon. Wm. P. Dots, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


To the Indians now assembled: 

The white Chief has called you together to arrange a settlement of all past 
difficulties among yourselves or with the whites. With this purpose he has, 
through me his agent, had you hold a council among yourselves, and you have 
settled all your difliculties. The white Chief now wishes a good understanding 
with you alland his people. The white Chief does not buy friendship or peace, 
but wishes a peace because it is better for both parties to live in friendship. 
Are you willing to enter into a treaty upon such a basis? 

They all answer they desire so to do. 

Ist. You, Sconges and La Lakes, and other chiefs of the Modoc and Klamath 
Indians, and John and Jim, of the Scott’s Valley and Hamburg Indians, and 
Josh and Jack, for the Shastas, agree to live in peace and friendship with each 
other from this time on. You agree that you will not kill each other, or steal 
one from the other in tribes or singly. You agree that any one Indian or squaw 
may travel through your country safely, and if any Indian break this agreement 
the chief shall give him or her up to the soldiers for punishment. 

2d. You all agree to live on terms of friendship and peace with the white 
men, and the negroes and Chinamen living under white men’s laws. ‘That they 
may pass in numbers of one or more through your country in pursuit of mines, 
or on their business, without being molested, taxed for right of way, or fright- 
ened to give their goods, property, or money to the Indians; but you may 
charge a fair price for ferrying them acrose rivers, or guiding them across the 
country when they wish to hire you. 
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3d. When you come into white settlements or camps, you shall not get drunk 
or steal cither small things or great. You shall not rob Chinamen of their gold, 
or rob their sluice boxes. You shall remain out of town, and in your camps, 
nights. And you shall not sell to white men or others Indian children, either 
of your own tribe or of other tribes, and you shall not seil, except to Indians, any 
squaws, unless the person buying will go before the white man’s judge and 
marry the squaw sold him. . 
4th. The great white Chief desires that all people, Indians as well as white 
men, should live in peace and have no more war, and particularly that the 
Modoc Indians should not go into the country of the Pitt Rivers to fight or steal 
squaws or children to sell them. Do you agree to let them alone if they do 
not trouble you? | 
5th. You, Indians of the Modoe and Klamath Lake country, are subject to 
the inspection, protection, and restraint of the officers of Fort Klamath. Do 
you agree to submit yourselves and your difficulties to them for adjustment and 
settlement, and, in case of any trouble with white men, to go and state your 
difficulties to the officers at that fort ? 
6th. Indians, except in the unsettled country, or when hunting, shall not 
pack (carry) guns or bows and arrows; shall not bring them into the white set- 
tlement, except to get them repaired; and when you come into the settlements 
you shall leave your guns in camp, 
7th. On the part of the white Chief, we agree to give you a right to come to 
our settlements, and we will protect you at all proper times. When coming to 
the settlements you should get a paper pass from the officers at the fort. 
This was agreed to in council before the undersigned wittnesses. 
EK. W. POTTER, 
Justice of the Peace. 
D. KEAM, Sheriff: 
E. 8S. STEELE, 
Sup’g Agent Indian Affairs, Northern District, California. 
H. K. WuIrE. 
Topo BALY, 
Interpreter for the Modocs. 


No. 29. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Salem, Oregon, March 5, 1864. 

Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 30th December last, 
in reply to my letter of 21st November, concerning apprehended trespass upon 
the Coast reservation, and approving my action in the premises. Your letter 
also calls my attention to the second section of the act of June 12, 1858, and 
directs that if attempts to settle upon the reserved lands are persisted in, the 
superintendent will ‘communicate the fact to this office, when the necessary 
steps will be taken to furnish such force as may be necessary to summarily eject 
all trespassers from said reservation.” 

I have now to inform you that the attempts to settle upon the lands alluded 
to have been thus far but few in number, and limited to a small locality upon 
the Aquina bay, and at last advices from there the agent expected to be able 
to remove those remaining without the employment of military force. The dif_i- 
culties of travel in the winter season will probably deter persons from making 
any similar attempts until the spring months, but after that time I anticipate a 
repetition of the offence. 

I consider it my duty to use every effort in my power to preserve that and 
the other reservation for the benefit of the Indians, and will not fail to vigorously 
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repel all efforts on the part of whites to dispossess them. But I must remark, 

hat if [ am required to refer the matter to Washington for instructions, and 
await their arrival through the mails, before using force to remove trespassers, 
that the long delay necessarily thus ineurred will enable settlers to obtain such 
a foothold as to render their ejection difficult, if not impossible. 

In this connexion I will also call your attention to the Umatilla reservation. 
This is a fine body of agricultural land, is near the new gold fields of Oregon 
and Idaho, and theroad usually travelled to these mines passes through it. Lands 
there are therefore valuable and sought by whites. 

Agent Barnhart informed this office, under date of 20th December last, that 
the whites are threatening to ‘‘squat” upon these lands, are petitioning Congress 
to remove the Indians, &c., &«. While avery large majority of whites there are 
law-abiding citizens, there are also very many reckless characters there who 
only need to be assured the agent has no power to enforce the law, and they will 
be ready to commit any depredation upon the property of the Indians. If a half 
dozen persons were to settle upon this tract, and it be known that they would 
not be forcibly removed, in less than three months there would be more whites 
than Indians upon the reservation, and then the intervention of military force 
would result in much trouble, and perhaps be useless. ' 

In view of these facts, I ask that instructions be given me to call upon the 
officer in command of the nearest body of troops promptly, when necessary, for 
an adequate force to remove any trespassers upon any of the reservations in this 
superintendency. I have reason to know that the general commanding this 
military district will render eflicient assistance in enforcing the laws when offi- 
cially requested to do so. 

I consider this subject one of much importance, and trust that you may give 
it your early attention. 

This reply to your letter has been delayed for some time in consequence of my 
absence at San Francisco for the purpose of receiving funds from the assistant 
treasurer. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. W. PERIT HUNTINGTON, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs in Oregon. 
Hon. Wm. P. Dote, 
Commissioner, &c., Washington, D. C. 


No. 30. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
May 11, 1864. 


Sir: Your communication of the 28th March last, submitting statement in 
regard to the arrest of Richard Hillyer for a trespass on the Coast reservation, 
and his subsequently bringing suit against Agent Simpson and —— Bensley, 
and requesting that you be authorized to employ counsel in behalfof the defend- 
ants and pay for the same out of the fund for incidental expenses, and enclosing 
papers on the subject, is received. 

In reply, [have to inform you that your action in the premises is approved, 
and you were, on yesterday, authorized, by telegraph, to employ counsel in the 
case. 

It is proper to say in this connexion, for your guidance, that while competent 
counsel should be employed, the government ought not and must not be sub- 
jected to higher fees than is charged for like services to individuals. You will 
look to this in employing counsel, so that the government may be protected 
against exorbitant charges. You are authorized to pay the necessary reasonable 
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fees for counsel out of appropriation for “ Incidental expenses of Indian service 
in Oregon and Washington Territory.” 

The claim which you intimate will be set up by the parties trespassing on the 
reservation appears to this office very unreasonable and absurd. ‘The reserva- 
tion was located where it is, in part, because of the advantages of the bay 
penetrating so far into the land, and being connected with the ocean by a com- 
paratively narrow mouth, furnishing rare facilities for procuring fish and oysters 
for the benefit of the Indians. The government claim this bay as within the 
boundaries of the reservation; and it is regretted that any person should be 
found so forgetful of his duty as to insist on occupying the reservation in viola- 
tion of law, and that, too, after he has been duly notifiedjto leave. You are, 
therefore, authorized to employ such legal and proper means as will secure the 
execution and maintenance of the rightful authority of the government. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

J. W. P. Huntineron, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs in Oregon, Salem, Oregon. 


Noo3l. 


DEpARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, June 22, 1864. - 

Sir: Congress has recently made an appropriation to be used in the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with the Klamath, Modoc, and other tribes of Indians ofsouthern 
Oregon. A requisition has this day been made upon the treasury in your favor 
for the sum of ten thousand dollars to be taken from this appropriation and 
placed to your credit with the assistant treasurer of the United States at San 
Francisco, California. 

The territory claimed by these Indians being common to Oregon and Oalifor- 
nia, and late Superintending Agent Steele having already held councils with 
them, (see copies of communications from him enclosed herewith,) it is deemed 
best that the superintendent of California and yourself should be associated in 
the negotiation of the treaty contemplated by the appropriation above mentioned. 
Superintendent Wiley will be informed of this arrangement, and you are directed 
to communicate with him by letter, addressed to him at Sacramento, California, 
with a view to agreeing upon such time as will suit your mutual convenience, 
and the place of your meeting; and at such time and place as may be agreed 
upon, to proceed to convene a council of the Indians embraced within the provi- 
sions of the act of appropriation, and, if practicable, negotiate withthem such a 
treaty as in your judgment will best subserve the interests of our own citizens 
and the Indians. ‘The information in possession of this office in relation to the 
wants of the Indians, their habits, customs, and character, and in relation to the 
peculiarities of the soil, climate, and productions of the country claimed by them, 
is so general that [am compelled to rely upon the wisdom and prudence of your- 
self and Superintendent Wiley as to the provisions of the proposed treaty. It 
is not the policy of the government to admit title in the wandering tribes of In- 
dians upon the Pacific coast ; and unless you find insuperable difficulties, I would 
advise that the treaty should be one of peace and friendship, and an agreement 
on the part of the Indians to reside upon a proper reservation, to be selected and 
distinctly marked, with an agreement on the part of the United States to provide 
them with such necessary supplies, farmers and mechanics, as will enable them 
to subsist and advance in civilization, so as to be able to take care of themselves. 
If, however, you find it necessary to negotiate for the exclusive possession of 
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any part of the country which they occupy, to enable our people to develop its 
mineral productions or avail of its agricultural resources, care should also be 
taken in that case that the boundaries of the portion retained by the Indians 
should be clearly defined, if possible, by natural landmarks, and that within its 
limits there should be such natural resources as will enable the Indians, with 
but little assistance from the government, and for a time but little departure 
from their ordinary pursuits, to obtain a livelihood; and which shall also be as 
far removed as possible from white settlements, and least liable to be intruded 
upon by white settlers. The territory retained should also be adapted to grazing 
and agricultural pursuits, so that when in course of time they shall be reclaimed 
from their present wild and barbarous mode of life, and induced to turn their at- 
tention to more civilized pursuits, there will be no necessity for a new treaty 
and their removal to a new country. In this connexion I invite your attention 
to theenclosed copies of correspondence from late Superintendency Agent Steele, 
and especially to his remarks in relation to the character of the treaty which 
should in his judgment be negotiated. ‘These remarks commend themselves to 
me as being of practical value; nevertheless I have thought it proper, in view 
of communications from you dated respectively December 8, 1863, March 4 and 
28, 1864, to leave the question as to whether the proposed treaty shall be one of 
cession, or merely of peace and friendship, to the discretion of yourself and asso- 
-ciates. Ineitherevent youare, however, carefully to avoid any extravagant stipu- 
lations in favor of the Indians. 

Should you deem it advisable, you are also authorized to associate with your- 
self and Superintendent Wiley such one of the agents of your superintendency 
as you may select, to assist in the negotiation of the treaty with the Indians of 
southeastern Oregon and northern California. 

~The enormous expenditures of the government, growing out_of the great re- 
bellion, are such as to make it theimperative duty of all public officers to practice 
the most rigid economy in all matters relating to public expense. 1 therefore 
trust that I may rely upon you for the discharge of the duties herein indicated 
in the cheapest and most expeditious manner. Although the appropriation for 
the purposes above indicated amounts to the sum of $20,000, I have thought it 
possible that those purposes can be accomplished for a much less sum, and have 
therefore made a requisition in your favor for only one-half of that amount. If, 
however, you shall find it impossible to confine your expenditures within this 
limit, I will, upon being so informed, take measures to furnish you with such ad- 
ditional sum as may be necessary. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHAS. E. MIX, 
Acting Commissioner. 
J. W. P. Huntineron, Ksq., 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, Salem, Oregon. 


No. 32. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Salem, Oregon, August 1, 1864. 
Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of June 22, 1864, ad- 
vising me that a requisition had been made upon the treasury for the sum of 
$10,000, to be placed to my credit with the assistant treasurer of the United 
States at San I’rancisco, to be used in concluding a treaty with the Klamath, 
Modoe, and other tribes of southern Oregon, and giving me instructions to pro- 
ceed with Superintendent Austin Wiley, of California, to make a treaty with 
those tribes, as contemplated by the act of Congress making the appropriation; 
171 
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also covering copies of letters from late Superintending Agent Steele, relating 
to the councils held by him with a few of these Indians last year. 

I have also received a letter from Superintendent Wiley, of California, stat- 
ing that he has been advised by your oflice of his appointment as my associate 
in “the matter, and that he cannot at present meet me in consequence of other 
engagements. He further says that he has so advised you, and hopes that 
other arrangements will be made. 

It is my intention, as soon as the necessary funds are placed at my disposal, 
to proceed to Klamath lake immediately, by way of Jacksonville, for the pur- 
pose of holding a preliminary council with such of the Indians in the vicinity 
of the lake as can be collected at short notice, and I shall then fix a time and 
place for concluding the treaty, at which all the Indians within reasonable dis- 
tance can be gathered. J have written to Superintendent Wiley to this effect, 
and shall duly advise him of the time and place determined on. If, however, 
he shall fail to attend, I shall deem it my duty, in view of the lateness of the 
season and the importance of the proposed treaty, to proceed, in conjunction 
with one of the agents of this superintendency, (whom your letter authorizes 
me to appoint,) to make a treaty without his aid. I shall regret the necessity 
of dispensing with his services, but I trust that, under the cireumstances, my 
proposed course will have your approval. If it does not, this letter will reach 
you in time for a telegraphic despatch to be sent to this office, suspending oper- 
ations. 

In conducting these negotiations your instructions will be carefully consid- 
ered and observed, and due weight will be given to the suggestions of late Su- 
perintending Agent Steele contained in the copies furnished. A strict regard 
to economy, both in expenditure of the treaty fund and the stipulations in favor 
of the Indians, will be observed. The sum which I am notified will be at my. 
disposal is not large, especially when the unfortunate depreciation of the cur- 
-rency is considered, but the expenditures will be confined to it, in any event, 
and if they can possibly be contracted within smaller limits, the whole will not 
be expended. 

But it is not possible, by any means, to include a// the Indians referred to in 
the act of Congress, 7” one treaty. ‘They are scattered over too vast a region 
to admit of their being all collected at one place, without military force and an 
expense far beyond that contemplated by Congress. ‘The bands near the Kla- 
math lakes are friendly with the whites, and have been for some time. ‘Their 
desire to treat for the sale of their lands has been known for some time; but 
the bands north and east of those lakes have for two or three years past been 
making vigorous war upon whites, and upon the friendly Indians at Warm 
Springs. *Dheit depredations have been so numerous and so disastrous, that 
three military expeditions have been sent against them during the past summer. 
Two of these entered their country from ine north, and were commanded by 
Captains Drake and Curry. The third started from Fort Klamath, and was 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Drew. 

I have unofficial information, which I deem reliable, that many of them are 
willing to come to terms, and submit to the control of the department. In the 
present state of affairs the‘ government is expending, through the military de- 
partment, several times the amount appropriated for treaties with them, every 
month. 

If, then, the remaining ten thousand dollars of the appropriation can be used 
through the Indian depar tment to bring them into peaceful subjection, economy 
alone imperatively demands that it be applied for that purpose, and the advantage 
of a state of peace over a state of harassing war would be of vast advantage to 
the pioneers who are endeavoring to develop that country, and will advance the 
interests of both the settlers and the government many times the amount of the 
appropriation. , n 
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I therefore respectfully, but urgently, reeommend that the ten thousand dol- 
lars of the appropriation referred to be forthwith remitted, to be applied to the 
negotiation of a treaty or treaties with the various bands of Snake Indians who 
oecupy the country south of the Blue mountains and east of the Klamath and 
Goose lakes. y 

In order to effect anything with these bands this year, it is necessary that 
the work should commence before the beginning of winter. You will therefore 
see the necessity, if you approve my suggestions, in permitting no delay in the 
transmission of the funds and instructions. | 

Hoping that you will give to my statements an early and careful considera- 
tion, I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. Wi P/HUNTINGTON, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs in Oregon. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. Do.e, 


Commissioner, &c., Washington, D. C. 


Niosrdie 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Salem, Oregon, August 10, 18611. 


Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 29th of June last, 
in which you direct that no vouchers or other certificates of indebtedness be 
issued in this superintendency for liabilities in advance of appropriation. 
_ In reply I have to state that I have never, since entering upon the duties of this 
office, issued any such evidences of indebtedness on the part of the United 
States, nor should I do so were no instructions in relation to the subject re- 
ceived. My experience with the claims incurred under my predecessors has been 
the cause of so much embarrassment to the service, and to individuals holding 
them, that I have preferred to suspend operations rather than incur liabilities. 
My instructions to agents have been uniform and explicit, never to incur in- 
debtedness for which there were no funds appropriated, and, with one or two 
unimportant exceptions, they have strictly complied with them. I have, how- 
ever, thought it best to again call their attention to the subject, and have sent to 
each of them a circular making known your wishes, as in your letter of 29th of 
June last, to which this is a reply. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. W. PERIT HUNTINGTON, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Oregon- 


No. 34. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office of Indian Affairs, October 24, t864. 

Sir: Your communication of August 1, upon the subject of treaties with 
the Klamath Lake, Modoc, and other Indian tribes of southern Oregon, has been 
received. 

I have carefully considered your suggestions in regard to the importanee of 
treating with the various bands of Snake Indians occupying the country south 
of the Blue mountains, and east of the Klamath and Goose lakes, and, from your 
statements, am of opinion that they should be carried into immediate effect. I 
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have accordingly caused a requisition for the sum of $10,000, being the remainder 
of the appropriation applicable to this object, to be issued in your favor, and placed — 
to your credit with the assistant treasurer of the United States at San Francisco, 
California, with which, should you still continue to deem it desirable, you are 
authorized to proceed at once to open negotiations with the Indians mentioned, 
having for their object the conclusion of a treaty as suggested by you, and in 
doing this will be governed by instructions to you in office letter of 22d of 
June last, so far as the same are applicable. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. P. DOLE, 
Commissvoner. 
J. W. P. HUNTINGTON, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Salem, Oregon. 


CALIFORNIA SUPERINTENDENCY. 
INO ao 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
San Francisco, California, September 1, 1864. 

Str: In compliance with your instructions of 23d of May last, in reference 
to the annual report of the condition of Indian affairs in this superintendency, 
I have the honor to forward as complete a return as the limited time at my dis- 
posal will allow me to compile. ' 

I have occupied my preseut position only since the 26th of May, and much 
of my time has been employed in recéiving the property from my predecessors, 
and in effecting such changes as the good of the service seemed most urgently 
to demand. 

I have communicated freely with the department, and endeavored to inform 
you as fully as possible of the condition in which I found Indian affairs, and of 
my action in relation thereto, as well as proposed plans for the future. Ideema 
repetition of these matters to be unnecessary, and shall confine this report to a 
general account of the location and character of the several reservations, the 
number and condition of the Indians thereon, and of farming operations during 
the year. 

I accompany this with sketches of the four reservations within my superin- 
tendency, from which you can form a general idea of their situation and extent, 
the position of the improvements, &c. 

Please find, also, a statistical report of farming operations, as required by your 
circular of January 11, 1862, and a report of the number of Indians, &c., as 
_required by circular of June 21, 1861. As regards the latter, I regret to state 
that I am unable to furnish any replies to the questions in that circular, from 
four to eleven inclusive, as nothing of any consequence has been done toward 
the education or religious instruction of the Indians. Of affairs in general, I 
am able to say that, in consideration of all the circumstances, and of the diffi- 
culties that met me upon assuming charge of the superintendency, they are 
prosperous, and progressing satisfactorily. 

The condition of Indian affairs in the counties of Humboldt, Klamath, and 
Trinity most earnestly demanded my attention upon entering upon the dis- 
charge of my duties. This section of the country had been cursed for years 
with a destructive Indian war, that had well-nigh ruined its business interests, 
and promised to end. only in the extermination of the Indians. A vigorous” 
campaign, accompanied by great loss of life, had been waged during the past 
year, and the Indians, though severely dealt with, were still unsubdued, but, 
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through the efforts of the district commander, had ceased hostilities and came 
into Hoopa valley, the home of most of the warriors, where, with their arms 
still in their possession, they were waiting some action on the part of the 
government toward establishing a treaty. | 

It had been the hope of the people of this section, as well as the military 
authorities, that these Indians might be removed to some point south of San 
Francisco, as sad experience and a knowledge of their character convinced all 
that they would not remain on any reservation unless its natural situation ren- 
dered it utterly impossible fur them to return. In this hope I earnestly shared, 
and in letters to the department urged in the strongest terms that such a course 
be adopted; but permission to carry out this policy having been denied it only 
remained to adopt the next best course, and I at once proceeded to Hoopa val- 
ley to treat with the Indians. Of my action there, resulting in the establish- 
ment of a reservation in Hoopa valley, and the surrender of their arms by the 
Indians, you were fully advised in my letter of the 29th ultimo. I am confi- 
dent that if my course be approved, and government act in good faith with the 
Indians, no further trouble will ensue. In this connexion I would suggest 
that when the improvements of the settlers are appraised, their farming im- 
plements, and such other articles as may be required on the reservation, be 
included and paid for out of the same appropriation, I urge this as a matter of 
justice to all concerned, for they will be needed in the cultivation of the land, 
and will be worthless to their present owners. 


‘SMITH RIVER RESERVATION “A 


Is situated in the valley of the same name, in the extreme northern part 
of the State, and about two miles from the coast. There are at present 
seven hundred and forty-five Indians at this agency, most of whom have 
been removed from the Bald Hills and the vicinity of Eel and Mad rivers, 
in Humboldt county. ‘Their general condition is good, though they are suf- 
fering somewhat from lack of blankets and proper clothing, which | shall be 
able to supply upon the arrival of the expected shipment. ‘There are twenty- 
eight Indian houses, made of sawed lumber, twelve by sixteen feet in size, 
which are good, comfortable buildings. These are occupied by the Humboldt 
Indians, while the Bald Hill and Bear River tribes live in rude huts of their 
own construction. ‘The mortality among the latter is very large, and they must 
be provided with better shelter before the winter, and receive in future more 
care and attention. 

The land on which the reservation is established is at present rented from 
different individuals at from four to five dollars an acre per annum for the land 
actually cultivated. ‘The buildings are on the farm of D. E. Buell, which con- 
tains some eleven hundred acres, two hundred and twenty of which are culti- 
vated. Upon this tarm is quite a fine orchard, which will produce this season 
about a thousand bushels of apples. The land hired from other parties, and 
cultivated, amounts to about two hundred and sixty-one acres. The crops this 
year are very good, yielding all that will be required for the use of the Indians. 
I am not prepared to offer an opinion as to whether a reservation should be 
permanently established at this locality or not, as I have been unable to visit 
this place. I propose, however, to proceed there at an early day, and will then 
take some action in the matter. 


ROUND VALLEY RESERVATION. 


Of the location of this reservation, and the condition in which I found mat- 
ters there, I advised you in my letters of June 1 and 30. 

There are at present upon it some nine hundred and fifty Indians, who are 
well cared for, and apparently contented and happy. 
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Their winter houses are built of oak slats ten feet in length, merely laid 
together, and forming rude “campoodies,” such as they lived in before they 
knew the whites. During the summer they prefer huts of brush. They seem 
to have received no encouragement in building more comfortable houses, though 
they deserve better ones, and I intend that they shall have assistance in erect- 
ing them as soon as the harvesting is completed. They still grind their wheat by 
hand, or, more properly, crush it hapwecs two flat-stones; asmall grist-mill would 
add ereatly to their comfort. ‘The health of these Indians has greatly improved 
under the care of Dr. Waller, and they are in all respects doing well. The 
-ageney buildings are in a bad state of repair, and will require considerable labor 
to render them tenantable. ‘The crops at this reservation are very large; of 
grain and vegetables there is plenty and to spare. ‘The fertility of the soil and the 
salubrity of the climate cannot be surpassed, while its singular isolation forbids 
its ever being desirable to the whites, and renders it peculiarly valuable for the 
purposes of an Indian reser ge LE 


MENDOCINO RESERVATION. 


Having recommended that this reservation be abandoned, I merely refer you 
to my letter of 30th June, and to the accompanying sketch, for information. 
‘The crops here are rather light, but from the abundance of fish, &c., the 
Indians are not likely to suffer, and, if it is found necessary, grain can be spared 
them from the reservation at Round valley. 


TULE RIVER INDIAN FARM. 


I have as yet been unable to visit the portion of the State known formerly as the 
southern district, but reecive favorable accounts of the condition of affairs from the 
agent in charge. All the Indians who depend upon the department for subsistence 
have been removed to the Tule river Indian farm, where good crops have been 
harvested, and they are well provided for. Of the eight hundred Indians on 
this farm, about three hundred and fifty are of the Gere s river tribe, and all 
seem comfortable and satisfied. heir houses are built of posts put in the 
ground and covered with split boards, and are very comfortable. 

This farm consists of twelve hundred and eighty acres of land, of which about 
three hundred are cultivable, and ig owned by Mr. F. P. Madden, from whom 
it was rented by former Superintending Agent Wentworth. The crops are 
excellent this season, much better than on any farm in that section of the 

country, owing principally to the fact that the crop was sowed early, and to the 
exertions of the agent in charge in carefully attending it. J am confident that 
there need be no lack of food at this point. The climate of Tule River valley 
is generally considered rather unhealthy, but the proximity of the agency to the 
mountains (to which the Indians frequently resort) obviates all that is detri- 
mental in the climate. ; 

T have thus hastily noticed a few of the principal items connected with the ser- 
vice in my superintendency. I hope in my next annual report to be able to repre- 
sent matters in a more favorable light. ‘There is much room for improvement— 
a wide field before me in bettering the condition of the miserable beings intrusted 
to my charge, and establishing the reservation system upon a more thorough 
and satisfactory basis. ‘To bring about such a result no efforts on my part shall 
be spared, and I trust I may receive the hearty co-operation of the department 
in the labor before me. 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
AUSTIN WILEY, 
Superintendent Indian. Affairs 
Hon. W. P. Doue, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs. 
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Report of Indians on the reservation within the California superintendency, 
September 1, 1864. 























Number. 
Reservations. ‘ Names of tribes. . 
Male. Female. Total. 
Smith River.......... Humboldt and Eel River...... {60 180 340 
EE. on he. To LOU Nene ed alin et ip Ie neal an ae 16 29 A5 
go, .... Hest. Biter... oko ee ee 14 19 33 
. A BaldeHillisvoe. Wish ogues st: 163 164 327 
Round Valley -...-.-.-- Cou-cows and Yankee Hills.... 125 200 325 
Se LE SE eB SS eg eee 100 225 325 
Ss align 6 ou « EULA at 90d = Bice Gan oon eee ee 85 215 300 
Mendocino *.......... eee ee ee re ng 46 54 100 
TRS eos so MW O-S01-f OMASs 2 oe oa ee ee 44 56 100 
a Peedweo 2 Be oe wow Dk 22 28 50 
ARS Ad Cam-el-lel Pomas......-....-. ao Q7 50 
Me. Sok BT iiiaes aiid pote. al bud. eee 65 85 150 
Ue tt acl. ota = ws Co-ba-de-la Pomas...-....... 
a Cah-lah-tel Pomas .......... 140 160 300 
he toes ia She-bal-ne Pomas........-.-.. 
ee ce. Owen's. River 0 20. l0e bev ule le cic eee re 2 350 
a AME UV Gr. MONT OLB as oo ct och cs cnc acl sate + atone 450 
Hoopa Valley ..-..-.- Various tries (about yeyen- buhay --- o-- S/S 600 
1, 003 1,442 3, 845 








AUSTIN WILEY, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, California. 


* This number embraces all the Indians in the vicinity of Mendocino, including those off 
of the reservation proper, who are employed by white men. 


Annual report of furming operations in the California superintendency, 1864. 
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Annual report of farming operations, &c.—Continued. 
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REMARKS.—But a small portion of the crops are yet harvested, und the amount of grain, &c., in the fore- 
going report is estimated as the probable yield. 


Thereby certify that the above report is correct: 
AUSTIN WILEY, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, California. 


No. 36. 


YREKA, March 5, 1864. 


Dear Sir: On the 14th of last month I held a council with the Modoe, 
Klamath Lake, Shasta, Scott’s Valley, and Hamburg Indians, and formed fa 
settlement with them, which is herewith enclosed. 

This step may be somewhat irregular, inasmuch as the Oregon agency had 
received appropriations heretofore for their charge and maintenance; but the 
misunderstanding between Rogers, the sub-agent of Oregon, and the military, 
and the ill feeling that was growing up among the Indians, and being occasion- 
ally demonstrated by the Klamath Lakes and Modocs towards the whites, 
seemed urgently to call for an intervention to avoid war. Besides this, although 
-the appropriations have uniformly been made to Oregon for the charge and 
care of the Shasta, Klamath Lake, and Modoc Indians, the former, the Shastas, 
inhabit entirely within the borders of California. ‘The Klamath Lake Indians 
are about equally divided, as is also their land, by the State line, and the 
Modocs and their land are mostly in California. These tribes inhabit the country 
lying west of the Sierra Nevada mountains, and south of the Siskiyou mountains 
to the confluence of the Scott’s and Klamath rivers, as follows: 

The Hamburg Indians known in their language as the ‘T-ka, inhabit im- 
mediately at the mouth of Scott’s river, known in their language as the Otte- 
ti-e-wa river. The Scott’s Valley Indians, known in their language as the 
Id-do-a, inhabit Scott’s valley, above the cafion. ‘The Yreka (a misnomer for 
Yeka—Shasta Butte) Indians, known in their language as the Ho-te-day, inhabit 
that part of the country lying south of Klamath river, and west of Shasta river. 
The Shasta Indians, known in their language as the We-o-how—it meaning 
stone house, from the large cave in their country—occupy the land east of 
Shasta river, and south of the Siskiyou mountains, and west of the lower Klamath 
lake. All of these Indians speak the same language, and were formerly under 
one chief (who lived in Scott’s valley) and sub-chiefs, but for years past have 
been under separate chiefs, the former regal family having become extinet by 
sickness and casualities, about the time our white population first entered the 
country, They have since this—my settlement—elected a big chief, (Skoo- 
kum-tie,) called by us John, who is a smart, sober, and well- disposed Indian.. 
Then, next éast of the Shastas are the Klamath Lake Indians, known in their 


- 
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language as the Okshee, who inhabit the country about the Klamath lakes, and 
east about half way to the Goose lake, to Wright lake, and south to a line 
running about due east from Shasta Butte. Then the Modoes, (or Moadoe, as 
the word is pronounced,) known in their language as the Ok-kow-ish, inhabit 
the Goose lake country, and are mostly within the State of California. These 
and the Klamath Lake Indians speak the same language, though under several 
chiefs. ‘he Modocs are under Sconges, head chief, and Skitte-hon-ges, and 
other smaller chiefs, and the Klamath Lakes, under La Lakes and smaller chiefs. 

The word Modoc is a Shasta Indian word, and means all distant, stranger, 
or hostile Indians, and became applied to these Indians by white men in 
early days from hearing the Shastas speak of them. 

The range of the Siskiyou mountains, known in their language as the Mac-ki-a, 
forms the northern limits of the country of most of these tribes. The Klamath 
Lake and Modoc Indians number about fourteen hundred warriors, all well 
mounted on Indian ponies, and armed with guns, and are skilful marksmen; 
are large, active, and courageous Indians and would be formidable foes; and 
many of our straggling citizens in the early days of the country have fallen 
victims to them. The large number of miners and traders emigrating this 
season to the northern placers having either to pass through their country or 
make a circuit to Portland, the temptation of this so much the shortest route 
would necessarily expose 'many small and defenceless companies to sure destruc- 
tion from these powerful bands of Indians. 

All of these facts, I feel, justify my interference, and fortunately, from some 
little incidents of early days, they all had learned to both fear and respect me, 
and they readily assembled in council, and were evidently highly gratified at a 
restoration of peace among themselves and a good understanding with us. Since 
this arrangement, it has been proven by actual experience that they intend fully 
to comply with the terms of the compact. Their guns were all kept back on 
their visit to Yreka, after the treaty, and individual white men have passed out 
into their country and back without molestation or annoyance. 

The chiefs La Lakes and Sconges wish me particularly to visit their country 
this summer. The Shastas, Scott’s Valley, Yreka and Hamburg Indians are 
reduced, all told, to about two hundred, and their country is fully settled up 
by the whites without any compensation to them, but with occasional trifling 
aid from citizens they are enabled to take care of themselves, and have never been 
the recipient of any bounty or care from the government. 

The land of the Modoc and Klamath Lake Indians is a high, cold plain, nearly 
on a level with the summit of the Sierra Nevada mountains, too frosty to raise 
cereals or roots with success, and fit only for grass. The country abounds in 
wild game and the Jakes and streams in fish. ‘Che Indians make a good living 
and raise a great many horses, the snow, spreading over-so large a surface, not 
falling deep enough to cover the herbage, and their stock finding good grazing 
all winter. On this whole plain, from Yreka east to the eastern slope of the 
Nevada mountains, it is a rare occurrence to meet with a fall of snow exceeding 
six inches, and then to lie but a few days, the great elevation and conse- 
quently cool surface not causing much evaporation, and that little is condensed 
and spread over a large extent of country; unlike the Sacramento valley and 
its surrounding mountains, the peaks and ridges of which condense and accumu- 
late to great depth the humidity of the atmosphere of the warm valleys. 

This upper country will not be wanted by white people for ages to come, 
except as a thoroughiare, (and this is now fully secured,) and unless rich deposits 
of mineral wealth should be found there, in which last alternative the Indians 
soon make room for the miners. 

I am thus particular, so that you may be fully advised when legislating upon 
this subject, and hope, should Mr. Shannon desire it, you will let him peruse it. 

I start in a few days to visit the Humboldt Indians, with a firm belief that I 
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can make a satisfactory accommodation with all these hostile bands that are now 
costing the government so much. Their country is but little needed by our 
citizens, and much of the difficulty arises from evil-disposed white men who 
reside among the Indians. The Klamath river, from the mouth of the Salmon 
river down, runs mostly through a close cafion, and is a very broken country, 
and had my predecessor allowed the Indians to care for themselves at the time 
of the great overflow, they would have taken to the mountains, and in a few 
days after the flood had subsided they would have returned to the river banks, 
and with fish have provided for their immediate wants, (as in fact two-thirds of 
them did and yet remain there,) and would have saved the government the heavy 
expense of their removal and subsistence at Smith’s river. The great number 
of Indians inhabiting the Klamath and Humboldt countries, the dense redwood 
forests on the river bottoms, and the high, craggy, precipitous mountains back, 
would, to my mind, be a serious warning against any effort to remove them by mili- 
tary force, and, if undertaken, would cost the government as much as the great 
Florida war, and would be about equally procrastinated. 

True, it could be accomplished; but is it advisable thus to expend the ener- 
gies of our country upon an unnecessary enterprise, when we are rent with in- 
ternal dissensions, and the whole power and treasure of the government is needed 
to restrain the suicidal hand of rebellion ? 

I am, sir, very respectfully, yours, 
EK. STEELE. 

Hon. JOHN CoNNESS. 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Northern District of California, March 8, 1864. 

Sir: Observing in yesterday’s paper that an appropriation of $20,000 is 
about being made to effect a treaty and purchase the lands of the Klamath Lake, 
Modoc, and Snake Indians, I thought it advisable to furnish the department 
with what present knowledge I possessed of the country and Indians. This I 
could not better do than by forwar ding a copy of a letter sent several days since 
to Hon. John Conness, which copy is herewith enclosed. ‘The Snake Indians, 
or Shoo-shon-as, are a very numerous tribe, and of rather roving proclivities, 
traversing from the southeastern portion of Oregon, a part of Washington Terri- 
tory, Idaho Territory, Nevada, and Utah Territories. I have met them as far 
down as southwest of Salt Lake City. A treaty with them, as in fact with all 
other Indians whose country is not required for immediate settlements, should 
be only for their good behavior, and the right of way and grazing, &e. Inany 
case the principle. of presents and stipulations for purchase should be avoided, 
as the presents only tend to impress the Indians with a belief of their superior 
powers and our cowardice, and whenever they desire a new outfit they will 
make an outbreak, with a view to a new treaty and further presents. I speak 
thus from actual experience. As for the question of purchase, that idea is incited 
in the mind of the Indian by white men, who desire to speculate out of both 
Indians and the government. The instalments, when paid, are soon squandered 
to white men, who follow in the footprints of the government agent with whis- 
key, tobacco, and trinkets, and the Indians, by it, find means to indulge their 
most pernicious habits. 

The Indian, in his normal condition, has no knowledge or idea of proprietor- 
ship in the soil, and considers his right’ to consist in keeping others from occu- 
pying or owning in common with him any district of country if he has sufficient 
force to do so, and, further, to extend occasional levies on those surrounding him 
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The Snakes, being a very large tribe, go hither and yon as they please, aud 
meet with no checks north until they come to the Blackfeet, or south until 
the Apache country. ‘They have not been known to come west over the Nevada 
mountains on any of these warlike excursions, though I have seen and talked 
with Snake Indians that had been to the Pacific ocean. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servaut, 
| EK. STEELE, 
Supt. Agt. Ind. Affairs, Northern Dist., California. 
Hon. Wm. P. Doce, 


Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 


No. 37. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office of Indian Affairs, April 26, 1864. 
Sir: I enclose for your information a copy of an act of Congress approved 
on the 8th instant, entitled “An act to provide for the better organization of In- 
dian affairs in California.”’ 

In order to carry this act into effect, you have, at the instance of the congres- 
sional delegation from California, been appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, superintendent of Indian affairs for said 
State. 

* *K *K * * * * 

It has long been apparent to this department that the organization of the 
Indian service of California was very defective under the laws in existence prior 
to the passage of the act of the 8th instant, and it is to be hoped that this act, 
supported by the delegation from California, will result, as its title imports, in a 
“better organization.” ‘lhe immediate realization of this hope will, however, 
depend in a great measure upon the wisdom, prudence, and skill which, from 
representations made, will, 1 doubt not, be brought to bear by you in inaugurat- 
ing the new policy; and in this view, it is proper that a few suggestions should 
be made based upon the past experience of this office. 

You will observe that it is now proposed to establish not exteeding four | 
reservations for the use of the Indians of California, from which all whites 
except government employés are to be excluded. 

The proper location of these reservations will be among the first and most 
important duties arising under the new law; hence I am solicitous that you 
give this subject your immediate and careful attention, in order that the depart- 
ment may avail itself of your judgment in making the locations. ‘here is no 
more fruitful source of difficulty than that occasioned by settlements of whites 
in the immediate vicinity of Indian reservations, and for this reason the law 
under consideration wisely provides that the new reservations shall be ‘as re- 
mote from white settlements as may be found practicable, having due regard 
to their adaptation to the purposes for which they are intended.” I cannot too 
stongly urge the importance of this feature of the law. It will be difficult, and 
perhaps impossible, to find an isolated tract of country sufficient in area and 
well adapted to the purpose upon which settlements have not been made by . 
whites; hence, it is further provided that the Secretary of the Interior may 
contract with such settlers, who may be lawfully upon the land selected, for the 
purchase of their improvements. ‘The financial condition of the country im- 
peratively enjoins upon all public officers the exercise of the most rigid economy, 
and for this reason the locations should be made so as to embrace the least pos- 
sible number of improvements made by whites, that the liabilities arising under 
this feature of the law may not be unnecessarily large. 

Another indispensable requisite to the success of the new policy is, that the 
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reservations shall be ample in extent, and shall contain a sufficient amount of 
arable and pasture land to enable the Indians to engage in agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits. You will observe, from a perusal of the law, that, to the ex- 
tent of the number authorized, the present reservations may be retained, and 
may be enlarged to such an extent as may be necessary, in order to their com- 
plete adaptation to the purposes intended. I understand that at the Round 
Valley reservation there are arable lands lying adjacent and extending to the 
surrounding mountains, which are occupied by whites. It was to meet such a 
case as this that the provision just mentioned was incorporated in the law, so 


that in case that or other reservations similarly situated shall be retained, they 


may be enlarged so asto extend to the summits of the adjacent mountains, thereby 
precluding the possibility of whites establishing their settlements in the imme- 
diate vicinity. I do not wish to be understood as expressing an opinion in favor 
of Round valley, but simply mention that point to illustrate the object of the 
provision under consideration, and to express my views as to the kind or charac- 
ter of the boundaries which should be established for Indian reservations. Smith 
River reservation has also been represented as a very suitable point for a reser- 
vation, on account of its peculiar location and the facility with which natural 
boundaries for the same, of the kind indicated, may be established. 

By the last section of the act all offices and employments connected with In- 
dian affairs in California, not provided for by said act, are abolished. This will, 
of necessity, devolve upon you the duty of making such temporary appoint- 
ments of special agents as may be indispensable to a proper regard for the wants 
of the superintendency and the public interests involved; such agents to act 
only until the reservations provided for can be selected and established. 
Owing to the great distance, and the length of time that must necessarily elapse 
in communications between you and this office, it is thought proper to request 
that you should name such number of persons as will be required for the several 
agencies hereafter to be established upon the reservations, and who, in your 
judgment, are qualified for the position of agent, by their prudence, wisdom, 
experience, and upright character. The names thus presented will be submitted 
to the congressional delegation from your State, and, if they concur in your 


recommendations, will be presented to the President with a request that they _ 


may be appointed. In selecting persons for recommendation, you will, of 
course, understand that you are not precluded from considering the claims of 
agents who were in office at the time the new law took effect, and if you believe 
them faithful their experience may be of use to you. 

In passing from the old to the new system, it is reasonable to anticipate that 
more or less confusion will arise; but-it is hoped that prompt and prudent action 
will be taken by you to inaugurate the new system with the least possible delay. 
Your predecessors, or, rather, the late superintending agents, will be instructed 


to turn over to you all books, papers, records, and public property in their, 


hands relating or belonging to the Indian department, and requested to give 
you such information as may be in their possession relative to the present con- 
dition and the immediate requirements of the Indian service in California. 

In conclusion, I desire to assure you of the hearty co-operation of this office 
in all your efforts which shall, in its judgment, appear for the welfare of the 
- Indians committed to your charge, and trust that your accession to the office of 
superintendent of Indian affairs will prove the beginning of a reformation 
in the conduct and management of our Indian relations in the State of California 
which will be at once creditable to you and beneficial to the Indians and citi- 
zens of your State. | 

In order that you may be advised of the general scope of Indian affairs in 


your superintendency during the past few years, I have this day caused to be. 


mailed to your address the annual reports of this office to the Secretary of the 
Interior for the years 1861, 1862, and 1863. 
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I shall be pleased if you will communicate freely with this office upon such 
subjects, pertaining to Indian matters in California, as from time to time 
may arise, in order that the department may, to the fullest extent, avail itself, 
of your judgment, and that it may be made as thoroughly and minutely ac- 
quainted with their present and prospective conditions and requirements as may 
be found practicable. It is also desirable that, in submitting estimates for funds 
required for the use of the superintendency, you should specify with as much 
detail as practicable the objects for which the same are desired. 

Very respectfully, &c., 
CHARLES E. MIX, 
Acting Commissioner. 

Austin WILEY, Esq., 

Sacramento, California. 


No. 38. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
San Francisco, Cal., June 1, 1864. 

Sir: I notified you on the 27th that I had filed my bond and entered upon 
the discharge of my duties; I also notified you that I had appointed a temporary 
special agent for that portion of the State formerly known as the southern 
district. In view of the fact that the property in the southern district is in so 
many different places, and government has no land there that may be called its 
own, I have directed the special agent to collect the property together and 
move iton the Tule River farm, which I find has been leased to Mr. Wentworth 
for a term of two years, commencing in July, 1863. I have also directed him 
to collect as many of the Indians from the vicinity of Fort Tejon and from the 
Tejon farm as practicable, and take them to the Tule River farm, which appears 
to be the only place in the district where anything is being raised for their 
subsistence, and the only place where they can live in peace. He is further 
instructed not to allow the Indians to suffer for food so long as there is anything 
at his command to feed them with. ‘The mules and horses in that department 
he is instructed to drive to Round valley, if, in his judgment, the effects of the 
arought will endanger their lives during the season. At Round valley the feed 
is splendid, and they can be sent south again next winter, after the rains com- 
mence, in tinfe to put in crops. Besides, it will cost nothing to keep them at 
Round valley. With the aid of the crop at the Tule River farm, and the recent 
rains in the extreme southern part of the State, I have reason to hope that the 
Indians there will not suffer much this season, or, at least, until such time as I 
can visit them and see to their wants in person. Iam induced to the belief that 
there is no immediate danger of starvation among them, from a letter received 
by Colonel Curtis, commanding southern military district, bearing date of 22d 
ultimo, in which he says: “The Yumas and other bands along the Colorado 
river are as badly off as any of the Indians, and recent advices from that 
country state that the crop of mesquite, which is their principal reliance, will be 
large this year.” Colonel Curtis is well posted in matters pertaining to the 
southern Indians. He also informs me that pretty much all the Owen’s river 
Indians, which were moved to the Tejon reservation two years since, have 
left and returned to their old haunts; what few are left I will cause to be 
removed to the Tule River farm. 

It is much to be regretted that government could not have held possession of 
the Tejon ranches for reservation purposes. It was originally the peaceable 
abode of many Indians, and having been taken possession of by the depart- 
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ment for a reservation, and having an immense amount of government money 
expended upon it in that capacity, it is certainly a hardship, not to use a harsher 
term, that the Indians should be driven from it to seek new abodes upon rented 
farms contiguous to white settlements, and their fine pasture lands and fields 
given over to the herds and laborers of him who expended the government 
money in improving the lands for the ostensible benefit of the Indians. I refer 
to E. F. Beale, who holds possession of the entire ranch under government 
patent. There is some little government property on the.ranch yet, which Mr. 
Beale is modest enough to admit belongs to the Indian department. In charge 
of this, Mr. Wentworth has a supervisor and employé. 1 have directed all the 
property to be moved off, and both the men to be discharged. I am well con- 
vinced that, if such a thing be possible, government should own the Tejon 
ranch. ‘There would be no difficulty in collecting all the interior Indians in 
that section of the State and subsisting them there; but as I am directed to 
have economy in view in selecting reservations, 1 can make no suggestions 
further than this, until I have visited that seetion, which will be as soon as I 
return from a trip north, perhaps in the course of two weeks. 

Matters in the north, both on the reservations and off of them, with the 
exception of the districts where the Indians are hostile, are in better condition. 
This has been a fruitful season for the Indians there; clover, fish, and roots 
being abundant. Besides, there are good crops at Round valley and Mendocino, 
which will go far towards subsisting them next winter. I was up that way 
some weeks since, and thought things looked well. I will, however, give you 
further details when I have made an official visit and received the property. 
Before making an official visit to Round valley, I may.as well inform you that 
my mind has long since been made up that nature intended that valley for a 
reservation. Its location in the heart of an Indian country, the fertility of its 
soil, its immense natural resources for Indian food, its remote locality—entitely 
without the reach of white men or white settlements, (providing government 
should own the whole of it)—all go far towards recommending it as the only 
suitable place in the northern part of the State adapted for such a purpose. I 
presume the department has been advised from time to time by my prede- 
cessors of the condition of things there, of the annoyance of settlers who 
have claims and improvements in the valley, and of their defiant attitude and 
open hostility to the government. In a word, steps should be taken at once by 
the department to have a survey of this valley made by the surveyor general, 
and settlement made with the white settlers, as is provided for in the consolida- 
tion act of April 8, 1864. I believe the valley, or part of it, has been surveyed, 
but it would be well to have the work done over, so that I may be posted as to 
the boundaries. ‘T'wenty-five thousand acres would cover all the valley and 
enough of the surrounding mountains to preclude the possibility of a white man 
getting a piece of land on which he could live within twenty-five miles of the 
valley. 

Upon this reservation, if what I have suggested be carried out, all the 
Indians south of Hel river and west of the Sacramento valley range of moun- 
tains, including the valleys of Ukiah and Russian river, would willingly go if 
they could be provided with food and shelter, and not be molested by white 
men. ‘The Indians on the Smith River and Mendocino reservations could like. 
wise be removed to Round valley. They are much the same class of Indians 
as those in the vicinity of Round valley, and are not considered dangerous or 
hostile. These, however, will remain where they are until the crops on the 
Mendocino and Smith River farms are gathered and eaten, and provision made 
for their reception at Round valley, as above indicated. A bad feeling exists 
between Mr. Melinday, supervisor at Round valley, and Captain Douglass, 
the commanding officer of the military. I will cause the removal of the 
supervisor when I go up, and appoint a special temporary agent in his place, so 
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that the Indian and military departments may not be inimical to each other. 
Mr. Bryson, at Smith river, and Mr. Whipple, at Mendocino, it is my intention 
to retain, if I find matters under their charge as I have reason to expect. 

It might be well for me to mention here, that there is a large number of 
Indians between Smith river and Round valley that I have not included 
among those that could be kept upon the Round Valley reservation, or any 
other reservation north of San Franciseo. I refer to the Klamath, Redwood, 
and Trinity Indians, with whom we now are at war. At present, I will not 20 
into details concerning the nature and numbers of these Indians, but will simply 
Say a reservation must be provided for them south of San Francisco, from 
whence there is no chance of returm. I did hope, for this purpose, the govern- 
ment would have favorably received the proposition to place them upon the 
Santa Catalina island, but I have been informed by Mr. Conness that the 
department does not favor the project. At present there are about three hun- 
dred of these Indians prisoners at Humboldt bay, held and fed by the military 
department. ‘These are a class of Indians that cannot be turned loose; neither 
can they be sent to either one of the reservations north, which would be just 
the same as turning them loose, as bitter experience, in times gone by, has proved. 
In view of this, I have induced General Wright to order the commanding officer 
of that district to hold them until such time as your department, through my 
earliest efforts and suggestions, shall provide a place and transportation for them 
south. My residence has been among those Indians since I was a mere boy, 
and I have suffered from their hostilities. My experience enables me to assert 
positively that no means can be devised which will bring peace to that dis- 
tracted district, except the removal of the Indians to some point south of San 
Francisco. Our great misfortune has been in the management of Indian affairs 
in the north; that our military commanders and superintendents have labored 
under the delusion that these Indians might be kept and treated on the northern 
reservations, the same as others. Acting under this belief in 1858, Mr. Henly 
removed nine hundred to Mendocino, and in 1860 Mr. Hanson removed eleven 
hundred to Smith river. I presume it is safe to say that not one of those 
Indians remained where they were placed longer than two months; all returning 
to their old haunts, as was well known would be the case by the settlers. It 
cost the government not less than $200,000 to catch them, and they came back 
doubly imbittered against the whites, and more positively hostile than before. 
The military operations are progressing well there, and I am anxious to be able 
to co-operate as soon as possible. 

This letter may seem somewhat out of place, as I have not yet made an 
official visit to the reservation ; but as I have been requested to communicate 
freely with the department, I have thrown out these suggestions from facts 
within my knowledge, and, through them, I trust the department may gather 
some stray shadows of what my policy in this department will be. Of course 
I can say nothing of the condition of affairs on the reservations until I have 
visited them; neither can I make any estimate for funds, further than for 
salaries, for which the law provides. ‘There should also be a transportation 
fund, but I can set no figure, for I cannot tell how many Indians can be removed 
within the year. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
' AUSTIN WILEY, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Cuarues E. Mix, 
Acting Commissioner, Washington. ‘ 
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No. 39. 


OFFICE INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
fan Francisco, Cal., June 4, 1864. 

Sir: In a communication addressed you from this office on the Ist instant 
I informed you that there were about three hundred prisoners (Indians) held 
at Humboldt bay, and gave the reason why they could not be placed on any of 
the northern reservations. Since then two hundred more prisoners have been 
taken, and more will be brought in soon. It is of the utmost importance that 
these prisoners be removed at the earliest practicable day, and as several months 
must necessarily elapse before a reservation could be located by the department 
under the provisions of the recent act of Congress, would it not be well for the de- 
partment to direct me to provide a temporary home for them somewhere south — 
of San Francisco—somewhere near the military reservation about San Pedro, 
or on Catalina island? We could not well take them from off the coast now 
because of the expense of transportation. 3 
_ The commanding officer either at San Pedro or Catalina would furnish a 
guard for them, but they would have to be fed through my department after 
Thad taken charge of them. Another salutary effect which would be pro- 
duced by this move would be to assure the people: and the troops, who have 
long suffered by these Indians, that a step had at last been taken in the right 
direction to relieve them. 

Your earnest consideration of this subject is requested, and if favorably con- 
sidered, transportation and subsistence must be provided. As yet I have not 
a dollar, nor will I have until I receive it from Washington. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
AUSTIN WILEY, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. W. P. Dots, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


No. 40. 


OFFICE INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
San Francisco, Cal., June 30, 1864. 


Sir: I arrived here on the 26th, after a visit of two weeks to Round valley 
and Mendocino. I reached Round valley on the 15th instant, and met Mr. 
Steele there, as per agreement, on the 18th. We proceeded to take an inven- 
tory of the property, and completed it by the 20th, the result of which will 
more fully appear when receipts for the same are forwarded to your department. 
I beg to say, however, that I receipted for a great many articles which are 
utterly worthless, and which seem to have passed from the hands of one superin- 
tendent to another to swell the list of property, and make some showing for the 
disbursement of funds which have gone through their hands. Pretty much all 
the farming implements and tools, besides being old and in a worn-out condition, 
seem to have been refuse goods in the first place, and were disposed of to the 
government in the absence of any other purchaser. In this list of worthless 
property I do not include purchases made under Mr. Steele’s administration, 
for really although the list look large, there is no personal property on the 
reservation, aside from the stock, of much value except that purchased by 
him, and I shall expend all such as is worthless in my reports during the year. 
I found the crops in excellent condition, with a fine prospect for an abundant 
yield—enough, indeed, to feed all the Indians there, or that may come there, 
fur the next twelve months. My only fear is, that we may not be able to save 
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it all, but I made the best arrangements I could by purchasing lumber and em- 


-ploying men to build granaries to do so. I found the stock all in“good condi- 


tion; but the mules and horses, except a few of the latter, are o!d and worthless. 
The catile and hogs are in good condition, but much scattered. I have no 
knowledge as to the correctness of the number for which I receipted, but was 
governed, as I could only be, by Mr. Stvele’s receipt, less the expenditure. It 
shall be my first care, when the harvest fields are cleaned, to get up what can 
be found, and ascertain as nearly as possible what the government owns. ‘The 
Indians there are all in excellent condition and spirits. There is plenty of 
corn and grain to feed the squaws and children till the crops are gathered. 
To the field hands, of which we can turn out about two hundred, we feed beef 
once a day while they are at work, giving them vegetables and corn beside. 
We can get along with the goods we have on hand for clothing until New York 
shipment arrives. I found a bad state of feeling existing between Captain 
Douglas, the commanding officer at Fort Wright, and the officers and employés 
on the reservation. Without going into any details concerning the troubles, I 


_ simply pass it by, saying that I brought about amicable relations between the 


military and Indian department in the valley, by removing the supervisor and 
such of the employés as had taken part in the ill feeling. I appointed a young 
man, Saul M. Ferran, temporary special agent for the reserve; gave him strict 
instructions in writing relative to his duties, and invested him with full power, 
hrough Captain Douglas, to have them obeyed. He is a stranger to me, and 
was one of Mr. Steele’s employés. He is a quiet, intelligent young man, and I 
feel that I can trust him. ‘The settlers there are all extremely anxious con- 
cerning the intention of the government relative to the purchase of their im- 
provements. I informed them that I had already recommended the department 
to take preliminary steps for the purchase of their improvements, in order that 
Round valley may be had for the exclusive use and benefit of the Indians. 
Colonel Henly, former superintendent, called to see and talk with me on the 
subject. He is the ruling spirit among the copperhead settlers in the valley, and 


of course knows more of the situation of the original lines than any other man; 


indeed, | think more than he would care to tell. He talked very fair to me, 
however, and proffered me his influence among the settlers in the purchase of 
their improvements. I think the purchase can be made without much trouble 
and on reasonable terms. In regard to the government at once taking steps to 
possess itself of Round valley for reservation purposes, I have nothing to 
add to my letter of June 1. Instead, however, of confining the limits of the 
reserve to a certain number of acres, if there is no law of Congress to interfere, 
I would respectfully refer the department to the report of Mr. Steele, in Re- 
port of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1863, page 402, concerning metes and 
bounds of reservation, in which I fully concur. Mr. Steele and myself had a 
consultation in regard to the matter there, and this was our conclusion. 


MENDOCINO RESERVE. 


We arrived at the Upper or Bedahto station on the 22d; there we found Mr. 
Whipple in charge, the Indians well satisfied, and enough to eat. ‘The crop 
there is by no means promising, the vegetables having died out for want of rain, 
and the grain looking sickly. However, I trust there will be enough to last as 
long as the department will need it for reservation purposes. I reappointed Mr. 
Whipple and placed him in charge. At the Bald Hill station we found a few 
Indians, say thirty, with Mr. Stebbens and family in charge. No change was 
made there. The Indians are well satisfied, and have good treatment and enough 
to eat. 

At the “Old Headquarters,” at the mouth of the Nooga, 1 found things in a 
somewhat dilapidated condition. Nearly all the houses were oecupied—some by 
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former employés, some by butchers, and some by whites and Indians promis- 
cuously. Here was located the physician for the reservation, Dr. Coxhead. He 
was convenient to the calls of mill-men and others down the coast, but not in a 
good place for the Indians on the reservation. As there is little or no sickness 
there, I discharged the doctor, and directed Mr. Whipple to box up the medi- 
cines and move them to the Upper station, administering the medicine himself 
when needed. I further directed Mr. Whipple to lease the place, Lower Heads 
quarters, to some one man who would take care of the property, and give him ~ 
possession of the whole of it. The Indians that were idling about there I in- 

structed him to move to the Upper station and put them to work, and see that 

they remained there. On this reservation, as at Round valley, the character of 

personal property is poor indeed; in fact, almost entirely exhausted. The farm- 

ing implements are not worth putting in a report at all. Mr. Whipple assures 

me that he would not have been able to get the crop in last spring had he not 

used his own and borrowed teams and ploughs. He has nothing whatever to har- 

vest with, but I will send up some sickles, cradles, and rakes, in time to save the 

crops. So that you may form an idea of the value of the personal property 

there, which looks so well on paper, I will say that I do not believe $1,500 

could be realized to-day for every head of stock and every piece of personal 

property on the reservation. I trust, therefore, that the department will lose no 

time in ordering such portions of this reservation surveyed as will be likely to find 

purchasers, much of the land being entirely worthless; the Bedahto, or Upper 

station, the Bald Hill station, and Lower Headquarters, being all that a market 

could be found for at present. ‘These three stations embrace, perhaps, 1,500 

acres of land which might be sold. The Noyo mill, the property of Mr. A. W. 

McPherson, a gentleman of this city, is also upon the reserve. For a few acres, 

embracing the mill property, Mr. McPherson would pay a handsome price, and 

if not inconsistent with law, I would suggest that such a survey be made, and 

have the land appraised by disinterested parties and sold to him. I offer this 

simply as a suggestion, as the department is doubtless aware that he was per-— 
mitted to build the mill there under the superintendence of Colonel Henly, and 

it seems now that it would be unjust to place the property in open competition 

between him and other parties by the sale of the land on which it stands. 

General Wright informs me that the hostilities in Humboldt, Klamath, and 
Trinity counties may now be considered virtually closed. In addition to the 
500 prisoners which he now holds at Humboldt bay, the commanding officer 
informs him that pretty much all the: Indians, including the hostile ones, are 
ready to surrender. He fully agrees with me in regard to the necessity of pla- 
cing them somewhere south of San Francisco, and suggests Catalina island as 
the proper place. He will hold and feed them until the department is heard 
from, in answer to my request in the premises. 

The financial department of the institution under my charge is somewhat un- 
settled. Mr. Wentworth went out in debt. Mr. Steele has a little money, but 
does not feel authorized to turn it over to me. I know nothing of the appropri- 
ation, nor when any of it will be along. I have no directions how to proceed 
or to remedy such a state of affairs. Some things, for the safety of the crops 
and good of the service, I have been compelled to buy. I have been using my 
own money to meet emergencies, defray travelling expenses of self and agents, 
until I find the “demand more than equal to the supply.” But I will never im- 
portune the government for money. I shall endeavor to render a faithful ac- 
count of what is appropriated, and not run the department in debt. I would as 
soon occupy a berth in Libby prison as to be dogged the way Henly and Han- 
son are for old debts; and in this connexion, I beg of the department not to 
make it my duty to settle or pay any old accounts under former superintendents. 
Mr. Steele is an excellent man for such business, and should be retained and 
charged with that responsibility. 


— 


? 
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Your letter of May 26, with instructions concerning clothing to be shipped, is 
received and will be attended to. 
Also, letter of May 23, concerning annual reports, which will be strictly 
adhered to. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, . 
AUSTIN WILEY, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, California. 


No. 41. 


OrFICE INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
San Francisco, California, July 11, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that all the Indians on the Tejon farm 
and in the vicinity of Fort Tejon, some two hundred in number, have been re- 
moved from there to the Tule River farm. 

The Indians at Tejon were reported to me as being in a very bad condition 
and suffering for food. Having no means of subsisting them there, I ordered 
their removal to Tule river. They left Fort Tejon on the 6th of this month. 

Mr. G. 8S. Hoffman, special agent at Tule river, informed me, under date of 
June 24, that the harvesting had been completed, and yielded 70,000 pounds of 
barley and 200,000 pounds of wheat, which, with the crop of beans and pota- 
toes, will be an abundance to subsist the Indians now on the farm, or likely to 
be placed there, for the present season. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
AUSTIN WILEY, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 


No. 42. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, July 9, 186A. 

Sir: I have received your letters of the 1st and 4th ultimo in relation to the 
affairs of your superintendency. 

I am informed by these letters that there are some five hundred Indian pris- 
oners held by the military authorities at Humboldt bay, and that more will be 
brought in soon. You also state that “several months must necessarily elapse”’ 
before a reservation can be located under the recent act of Congress, and suggest 
that you be directed to provide a temporary home south of San Francisco, near 
the military reservation at San Pedro or upon Catalina island. 

At this distance, I am unable to perceive the reason requiring several months 
for the location of a reserve under the provision of the recent law for the reorgan- 
ization of Indian affairs within your State, and especially in this case with ref- 
erence to that portion of the State heretofore known as the northern district. 
The statements of former superintending agents, without exception, are to the 
effect that Round valley, by its peculiarly isolated position, the extent of its 
arable land, and its close proximity to rivers and to the mountains, affording a 
fair supply of fish and abundance of game, is most admirably adapted to the 
purpose, and is of sufficient capacity to accommodate a majority of the Indians 
of that portion of the State. In these views I am led, by expressions contained | 
in your letter of the 1st ultimo, to believe that you concur. I assume, then, that 
nothing remains to be done, so far as the permanent establishment of this reserve 
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is concerned, except the negotiation with settlers right/ully there for the pur- 
chase of their claims, and a proper defining of its boundaries. In advance of 
even these preliminary arrangements, I see no reason why the number of Indians 
on the reservation may not be almost immediately largely increased. 

I presume that ere this reaches you you will have received instructions relative 
to negotiations with the Indians of northern California and southeastern Oregon, 
and 1 trust that you and Superintendent Huntington, who is associated with 
you, will find it convenient to enter upon the discharge of this duty with but 
little delay. I feel very sanguine that the result of this negotiation will, to a 
very great extent, if not entirely, remove all occasionfor a further prosecution 
of military operations against the Indians in the northern part of the State. 
As at present advised, I cannot consent that you should relieve the military 
authorities of the care and subsistence of the Indians now held by them as pris- 
oners. It has ever been customary for the War Department to provide for the 
necessities of their prisoners during the continuance of hostilities. When the 
Indians shall have been subdued by military force, or induced to submit by 
peaceable negotiation, I apprehend that but little difficulty will be encountered in 
securing their concentration upon the Round Valley reserve, or upon such other 
reservation as I hope to learn will then have been established. Until that time 
there is no appropriation at the disposal of this department which is specifically 
applicable to defraying the expense of feeding and providing for Indians in 
military custody ; and although the expense might be defrayed from the general 
appropriation for your superintendency, yet the amount appropriated is so 
limited, when considered with reference to the ordinary demands, that it will 
require ihe utmost prudence and economy to confine expenditures absolutely re- 
quired within its limits. Liabilities have heretofore bee incurred for the Indian 
service in California, (sometimes with, but more frequently without, authority 
from this department,) relying upon the future action of Congress for their pay- 
ment. ‘This practice, more than all others, has served to paralyze our efforts in 
behalf of the Indians and bring the service into disrepute, and I cannot too 
strongly impress upon you the importance of hereafter creating no liabilities for 
which provision has not been made. ‘T'he same objection applies with equal 
force to the proposed removal of the Indians now in custody, and those that 
may hereafter be captured, to a point south of San Francisco, ‘‘near the military 
reservation about San Pedro or on Catalina island;” and were this not the case, 
my information is such that I feel assured such a movement, aside from the great 
expense involved in the removal, and in subsisting the Indians after their arrival, 
would be very unwise on our part, and exceedingly disastrous to the Indians. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, ‘ 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
AusTIN WILEY, 
Sup’t Indian Affairs, San Franeisco, Ca'ifornia. 


No. 43. 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
San Francisco, California, August 2, 1864. 


Sir: Yours of July 9 is received. You say ‘at this distance I am unable 
to perceive the reason requiring several months for the location of a reserve 
under the provisions of the recent laws,” &c. Section second of the act of 
April 8 authorizes the President to set aside four tracts of land for the use and 
benefit of the Indians, “to be located as remote from white settlements as may 
be found practicable,” &c., “at least one of which shall be located in what has 
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heretofore been known as the Northern district.” If I fully understand, by 
the law and from the reading of your instructions of April 26, my primary 
movement should be to locate a reservation. I left nothing undone in regard to 
locating Round valley, of which you were fully informed by my letter of June 
1 and June 30. 

As I had not fully determined to locate more than one reservation in what 
has heretofore been known as the Northern district, I trust you will see the 
reason why some time is required. 

The receipt of your letter of to-day, declining the proposition to allow the 
hostile Indians to be removed south, leaves me but one alternative—that is, to 
locate a reservation in Hoopa valley or Trinity river, where these Indians 
reside. A long interview with General McDowell, yesterday, at which Colonel 
Black, the recent commander of Humboldt military district, was present, 
encourages me to take this step. 

The hostile Indians, with whom we have been so long at war, live principally 
in Hoopa valley. The warriors, some seventy-five in number, are now there, 
with arms still in their hands, waiting to see what is to be done. Hoopa valley 
is about five miles in length and two in width, with Trinity river in the centre. 
The improvements of settlers there can be bought cheap, and there is sufficient 
arable land to raise plenty of food for all the Indians in the valley and vicinity. 
A portion of the prisoners at Humboldt bay I will remove to that place, if I 
ean make satisfactory arrangements with the settlers, and a portion to Round 
valley. 

I regret that the statements of the former superintending agents should 
induce you to think that these hostile Indians could, either by being subdued or 
by treaty, be kept on any of the northern reservations. As my statement 
in regard to the failure of former superintendents to accomplish this does not 
seem to be sufficient evidence of its impracticability, I respectfully ask that 
you seek information from Colonel H. M. Black, who has recently been in com- 
mand of that district, and who leaves for West Point to-morrow. General 
Wright, and his successor, General McDowell, fully concur with me in the 
opinion that the policy of making the attempt to move the hostile Indians, 
unless they can be taken south of San Francisco, is suicidal. I may be able to 
make some terms with them by allowing them to remain where they are, and 
giving them possession of the improvements in the valley, and for this purpose 
I leave to-day, and will advise you of the result of my mission at the earliest 
practicable moment. 

General McDowell and myself are both ata loss to know precisely how to 
proceed under instructions. He does not feel authorized to issue rations to 
Indians under his orders, (to the commissary,) and I am informed that, “as at 
present advised, you cannot consent that I should relieve the military authori- 
ties of the care and subsistence of the Indians now held as prisoners.”’ 

The treaty of which you speak, with the Indians of northern California and 
northern Oregon, and which you feel sanguine “ will, to a great extent, if not 
entirely, remove all occasion for a further prosecution of military operations 
against the Indians in northern California,’ cannot possibly have any effect 
upon the military operations now in progress in the Humboldt district. The 
Klamath Lake and Modoc Indians are distant several hundred miles from the 
Indians in this district, and are as entire strangers to each other as the Cher- 
okees and Flat Heads. 

General McDowell is taking a lively interest in Indian matters on this coast, 
and is anxious that I should concentrate the Indians somewhere, as far as 1s 
possible, so that he may draw his troops closer togethier. 

I have asked him to request the Secretary of War to order Colonel Black to 
Washington soon after his arrival at West Point, on which occasion you will 
see and converse with him, and learn more in one hour by talking with him 
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than I could write you in a week concerning the hostile Indians of the north- 
He will inform you, from personal knowledge and experience, that the Trinity 
and Humboldt Indians could not be kept at Round valley. 

_ Matters in my superintendency are flourishing. I am harvesting the erops in 
good shape; the Indians are gaining their shattered health, and recovering 
from loathsome disease. Jam giving them plenty to eat—a system of managing 
reservations entirely new to most of them. I shall have plenty to feed them 
through the winter on the reservation at present under my control. 

Tn locating the new one at Hoopa, I will be compelled to buy food, but thera 
will be little expense attending their transportation. 

Be assured I shall do what I think is best, both for Indians and the govern- 
ment, and I feel satisfied that my transactions will receive your fullest indorse- 
ment, when you fully comprehend them, which I am aware is difficult at so great 
a distance. 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
AUSTIN WILEY, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, California. 
Hon. W. P. Doug, 


Commissioner, Washington. 


No. 44. 


OFFICE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
San Francisco, California, August 29, 1864. 


Sir: On the 2d ultimo I informed you that I would start for the north for the 
purpose of making some kind of a settlement with the hostile Indians in the 
Humboldt military district. The headquarters for the Indians who have been 
engaged in the war in that portion of the State for five years past is Hoopa 
valley, on the ‘Trinity river. I arrived there on the 10th ultimo, and found most 
of the hostile Indians in the valley, with their guns still in their hands, waiting 
my arrival 

They had been induced to come in by the officers commanding the district, 
under promise of protection until terms could be arranged ; but so cunning 
were they, and so suspicious of white men, that they kept most of their guns 
hid, and were constantly on the alert, ready to break to the mountains in 
case any effort shonld be made to remove them to a reservation. ‘They protest 
that they prefer death or starvation in the mountains to removal. 

I found among the leaders, and those having the most influence, young men, 
those that I had known as boys, most of whom have had more or less expe- 
rience among white men as packers, herdsmen, farmers, &c. ‘They all speak 
English and are intelligent. They make dangerous enemies, but I have every 
reason to believe they will comply with every obligation they have subscribed 
to if I keep my faith with them. The old Indians used their influence against 
giving up guns, and protested that I would lie to them, as other agents had 
done; but the influence is now all in the hands of the younger or “second 
crop” Indians. ‘They are the ones to be conclated: peace with them secures 
peace with all. Enclosed you will find copy of a treaty I proposed, and which 
they finally accepted. From the 16th to the 21st they were busy in delivering 
up their guns and pistols, many of them being hid out miles from the valley. 
On the 22d I issued the notice marked B, called a meeting of the settlers, 
and made known to them what terms I had offered the Indians to secure peace. 
They were all well satisfied, with, perhaps, the exception of two or three whose 
associations have been exclusively among the Indians. Several of the settlers 
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will leave their places this fall, trusting to the government to pay them for their 
improvements. 

The title to the whole of the lands in the valley is vested in the government. 
and as the improvements only are to be purchased, a very large sum will not 
be required. A good flouring mill and a fine saw-mill are there. The valley 
is beautifully located, surrounded by high mountains, well watered, with land 
enough in cultivation to feed all the Indians that are there or that may come 
there. ‘Trinity river affords them fish during the spring and fall season, and 
the mountains on either side abound with acorns, berries, seed, &c. 

At present there are about six hundred Indians in the valley. I appointed 
L. C. Beckwith a temporary special agent there at the request of the Indians 
themselves. I authorized him to assist them in building new houses, (their old 
ones having been burned during the war,) and to incur such expense as was 
absolutely necessary in preparing shelter for them before winter set in. 

Enclosed please find arough sketch of the valley, which, without being ac- 
curate in detail, will give you some idea of its situation and the location of the 
improvements. 

I propose to take the whole of the valley and to the summit of the mountains 
on each side, which is about five miles. There are no improvements upon the 
proposed reservation excepting those within the valley. 

i trust my action will be approved, and that no time will be lost by the de- 
partment in having the improvements appraised. We shall want to commence 
ploughing there in November for our next year’s crop, and the sooner the citizens 
and Indians know that the valley is to be the property of the latter, the better it 
will be for all concerned. 

Soliciting your earliest attention to this matter, I remain, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

AUSTIN WILEY, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, California. 
Hon. WiLiram P. Dots, 


Commissioner. 





Treaty of peace and friendship between the United States government and 
the Hoopa, South Fork, Redwood, and Grouse Creek Indians. 


ARTICLE I. 


Sec. 1. The United States government, through Austin Wiley, superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs for the State for California, by these presents doth agree 
and obligate itself to set aside for reservation purposes for the sole use and ben- 
efit of the tribes of Indians herein named, or such tribes as may hereafter avail 
_ themselves of the benefit of this treaty, the whole of Hoopa valley, to be held 
and used for the sole benefit of the Indians whose names are hereunto affixed 
as the representatives of their tribes. 

Sec. 2. Said reservation shall include a sufficient area of the mountains on 
each side of the Trinity river as shall be necessary for hunting grounds, gath- 
ering berries, seeds, Xe. 

Sec. 3. The United States government shall provide suitable clothing and 
blankets for the men, women, and children, which shall be distributed each year 
by the agent in charge. 

Sec. 4. Suitable instructions shall be given the squaws to enable them to 
make their own clothing, take proper care of their children, and become gener- 
ally efficient in household duties. 

Sec. 5. An agent and a suflicient number of employés to instruct the In- 
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dians in farming and harvesting shall be appointed, to reside upon the reserva- 
tion, and no other white men shall be permitted to reside upon said reservation, 
except such as are in the military service of the United States or employed in 
government service. | 

Sec. 6. A physician shall be appointed to reside upon the reservation, whose 
duty it shall be to minister to the wants of the sick and look to their health 
and comfort. 

ArticLeE II. 


Sec. 1. All Indians included among those subscribing to this treaty must 
obey all orders emanating from the agent in charge. 

Sec. 2. No Indians belonging to either of the tribes herein enumerated 
shall go beyond the limits of said reservation without a written pass from the 
agent in charge. All so offending shall not be deemed friendly, and shall be 
hostile Indians. 

Sec. 3. All Indians who have taken part in the war waged against the 
whites in this district for the past five years shall be forgiven and entitled to 
the same protection as those who have not been so engaged. . 

Sec. 4. All guns and pistols shall be delivered to the commanding officer at 
Fort Gaston, to be held in trust by him for the use and benefit of the Indians, 
to be used by them in hunting only, in such numbers’ and for such length of 
time as the agent may direct. All ammunition in their charge to be turned over 
to the agents and paid for at its actual value in Indian money. 


INDIAN RESERVATION NOTICE. 


By virtue of power vested in me by an act of Congress approved April 8, 
1864, and acting under instructions from the Interior Department, dated at 
Washington city, D. C., April 26, 1864, concerning the location of four tracts 
of land for Indian reservations in the State of California, Ido hereby proclaim 
and make known to all concerned that I have this day located an Indian reser- 
vation, to be known and called by the name and title of the Hoopa Valley res- 
ervation, said reservation being situated on the Trinity river, in Klamath county, 
California, to be described by such metes and bounds as may hereafter be es- 
tablished by order of the Interior Department, subject to the approval of the 
President of the United States. 

Settlers in Hoopa valley are hereby notified not to make any further improve- 
ments upon their places,as they will be appraised and purchased as soon as the 
Interior Department may direct. 

AUSTIN WILEY, 
Sup’t Indian Affairs for the State of California. 
Fort Gaston, Cau., August 21, 1864. 


No. 45. 


OFFICE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
San Francisco, California, October 5, 1864. 


Sm: I have just returned from a visit to Round valley, where business of 
importance suddenly called me. 

It affords me pleasure to report that the affairs on the reservation at that place 
are in a most flourishing condition. As I predicted in former communication, 
the Indians on the different branches of Eel river, contiguous to that reserva- 
tion, known as the “ Kukas”’ and “ Wylackies,” are coming in continually and 
settling upon the reservation. Over two hundred came in while I was there, 
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and they say all the others will come in as soon as they can be made to know 
the difference between kidnappers and squaw-hunters and those whose duty and 
business it is to feed and protect them. 

I never saw Indians more agreeably surprised than those Wylackies were, 
when they came in and found that they could have a home on the reservation. 
They went to work with a will, and are highly pleased with the prospects of food 
for the winter. We bave anabundance of food there for all that may come, and 
I will see that they get rt. ‘The sanitary condition of all the Indians there is 
excellent, and I trust they will never again be found in the wretched condition 
they were in when I took charge of them. 'They are sadly in need of clothing, 
and I am at a loss to know what to do about it. Our clothing will not arrive 
from New York till late, and there is not enough then to supply the wants of 
half the Indians. ‘There are many Indians in the State, not living upon reser- 
vations, who are sadly in need of clothing. It will. be my object to collect them 
upon reservations during the winter. I can easily accomplish this if I have 
clothing, for I have the food. 

You will see by my annual report that the number of Indians on reservations 
are far under the number which the department had reason to expect were being 
eared for. My report was correct at the time, but I am well convinced that my 
next annual report will show a large increase. 

Not having heard anything from the department concerning the purchase of 
improvements and removal of settlers from Round valley, and the season for 
putting in crops advancing, I have rented a large farm adjoining the reservation, 
and taken possession of it. If, however, the improvements should be purchased 
within the year, the conditions are such that I will have no rent to pay. 

1 have notified General McDowell to-day that’I am ready to relieve him of 
the prisoners held at Humboldt bay. ‘Those among them belonging to the 
Wylackies, some three hundred and fifty, I will receive at Round valley with- 
out any fears of theirrunning away. Those from the vicinity of Humboldt I 
will receive at Smith river, with some doubts as to their remaining there. We 
will be compelled to retain Smith river for another year. If, by that time, Hoopa 
- valley has been fully established as a reservation, there will be no difficulty in 
moving those Indians there. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
AUSTIN WILEY, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, California. 
Hon. W. P. Doe, Commissioner. 


No. 454. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, October 3, 1864. 


Sir: Your communication, dated August 29, 1864, enclosing a draught of the 
agreement made by you with the lately hostile Indians of the ‘Trinity river, 
with the sketch of the situation of and settlements in the Hoopa valley, and 
the notice issued by you to the settlers, under date of —, is received and duly 
considered. 

From your description of the valley thus selected for a reservation, its fer- 
tility, and consequent capability to sustain the people proposed to be placed upon 
it, its isolation from the white settlements, and the willingness expressed by 
the Indians to acquiesce in the arrangements, and confine themselves to the 
locality selected, I am induced to approve of your action, and trust that great 
good will result to the Indians, as well as to the whites, by this close of an 
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expensive course of hostilities, and the consequent concentration of the Indians 
at a point where they can be controlled, and where measures may be adopted 
to improve their condition. I return herewith a copy of the agreement, as for- 
warded by you, with certain additions, suggested by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the document in this amended form meeting with his approval. 

The relations of the government of the United States to the Indians of Cal- 
ifornia do not contemplate treaties with those Indians, to be submitted by the 
President to the Senate for confirmation; but as it is deemed advisable to have 
the chiefs and leading men of the tribes in question subscribe their hands to a 
document which shall fully commit them hereafter, you will, after explaining to them 
the nature of the additions or alterations now suggested, as being intended solely 
for their benefit, cause a copy to be signed by them, and forward it to this office. 

Under the provisions of section 2 of chapter 48 of the laws of 1864, you will 
notice that, before payment.can be made for any improvements made by white 
persons lawfully upon lands which it is deemed necessary to set apart for the 
pndians, in the establishment of the four authorized reservations, a fair valuation 
of the said improvements must be made, and contracts entered into for the pur- 
chase of the same; which valuation and contracts must be reported to and ap- 
Iroved by Congress and an appropriation made for payment. In, consequence 
of the great distance of your field of labor, and the length of time occupied in 
communicating by letter, and in order that the arrangement with the Indians 
may as soon as possible be consummated to the satisfaction of all parties, upon 
consultation with the Secretary of the Interior I am directed to authorize you 
to appoint not exceeding three discreet persons, at a compensation not to exceed 
five dollars per day, besides their necessary travelling expenses, who are to pro- 
ceed without delay to make a ‘just and fair valuation of the improvements re- 
ferred to, and to forward this report through you at the earliest day practicable. 
I cannot too strongly urge upon you the necessity of great care in the selection 
of these appraisers, who should be disinterested and honest men, capable of 
doing their business properly, and earnestly devoted to the interests of the 
government, while willing to do the settlers justice. I call your special attention 
to this point, not only from a general desire to impress upon you the necessity of 
economy in all of the operations committed to your charge, but because any 
appearance of extravagance in estimating the value of these particular improve- 
ments will, in all probability, result in a failure to receive the approval of 
Congress; and thus the whole arrangement, which now seems so favorable, will 
fall to the ground. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding on this point, and that the 
settlers may be prevented from making such an extravagant estimate of the value 
of their improvements as to defeat the proposed arrangement, you will take im- 
mediate occasion to caution them on this subject, and will instruct the appraisers 
appointed by you to inform the claimants that the approval by Congress of any 
contracts made with them, and the appropriation of funds to pay for the im- 
provements, depend greatly upon their valuation appearing to be reasonable; 
and in order that the claims may be laid before Congress with greater clearness, 
and in better condition for approval, you will direct the appraisers to make their 
report.in such detail as to individual cases as to enable members to form some 
judgment of the value of each item of the improvements. * 

The establishment of the Hoopa Valley reservation, if approved, of course 
contemplates the abandonment of that at Mendocino, as but four are authorized, 
and it is understood from your communication of later date than the one to which 
this is a special reply, that the Indians upon the latter reservation are to be re- 
moved this fall to Round valley. 

You will please take special care in the description of the boundaries of the 
proposed reservation at Hoopa valley, so that its proper limits may be of record 
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in this office and the General Land Office, when approved by the President of 
the United States. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
Austin W1LEY, Esq., 
Sup’t Indian Affairs, San Francisco, California. 





NEVADA SUPERINTENDENCY.: 
No. 46. 


TERRITORY OF NEVADA, EXECUTIVES DEPARTMENT, 
Carson City, September 20, 1864. 


Sir: On the 28th of July, ultimo, I had the honor to address to the department 
a brief communication principally in reference to the timber reserve and the 
saw-mill in the course of construction on the Truckee or Pyramid Lake reserva- 
tion. It now becomes my duty to report to the department the operations of 
the Indian service of this superintendency for the past year. 

Since I had the honor to submit my last annual report the Indians of this 
Territory have maintained an uninterrupted peace and quiet with the whites. 


No act of aggression or depredation on their part, with the exception of one 


instance of theft unworthy of mention, has been brought to my notice. PD attribute 
their tranquillity during the past to the policy I have pursued since the com- 
mencement of my administration of affairs in this Territory, of keeping local 
agents in the different sections of country where the Indians mostly congregate 
and range, who acquire and exercise a wholesome and salutary influence over 
them by being constantly among or near them. 

~The beneficial effects arising from this system of local agencies can scarcely 
be reckoned in a pecuniary point of view. I have no doubt whatever that the 
small sums paid out in the way of salaries to the local agents has been a saving 
of ten times the amount, not alone to the best interests of the Territory, but to 
the government itself. The quiet and peace which has prevailed here has given 
an impetus to the growth and prosperity of the Territory, and to the develop- 
ment of its inexhaustible wealth in the precious and other mineral productions, 
unparalleled in former instances. While Colorado and other Territories have 
suffered or been threatened by Indian disturbances, ours has been steadily mov- 
ing forward on the road of progress and prosperity, the result of peace and amity 
with all its different tribes. 

The Indians of the Walker river and Pyramid lake countries are generally 
contented and happy. Their natural supplies of subsistence, though very much 
curtailed this year from the scarcity of snow last winter, and the long-coutinued 
drought of the spring and summer, will yet, l hope, be sufficient, with some small 
aid on the part of the government, to maintain them comfortably the coming 
winter. 

Owing to these causes—scarcity of water and rain—I regret to state that the 
farming operations on the Truckee reservation have not resulted so favorably or 
beneficially as I anticipated ; nevertheless, I hope a sufficiency of vegetables, &c., 
will be produced there to materially aid in the supply of the wants of the In- 
dians of that locality. It is expected that the Indians of the Truckee and 
Walker rivers, in view of the short crops of seeds, roots, and pie nuts, will take 
and cure an extra amount of fish the present autumn for their winter and early 
Spring supplies of subsistence. 

As to the Indians of the Humboldt region, I regret to state that they are not 
quite so fortunate as those alluded to above in regard to the ampleness of the 
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productions of the country necessary to their subsistence. From Mr. John C. 
Burch, who for the last three years has had charge of that division of the 'Ter- 
ritory as local agent, I learn that the crop of seeds, roots, &c., upon which the 
Indians mainly subsist, is almost an entire failure, owing to the dryness of the 
winter and spring. 

For a more full detail concerning the Humboldt county Indians I would 
respectfully refer the department to Mr. Bur ch’s report to me, which I herewith 
transmit, and commend its suggestions to the consideration of the department. 

The Shoshonees of the Great Basin, with whom I, in connexion with Govy- 
ernor Doty, of Utah Territory, concluded a treaty last fall, have remained ever 
since that period in a tranquil and peaceable condition. After the formation 
of the treaty with them I reoccupied, as I heretofore informed the department, 
the reservation, formerly located and used by the government, in Ruby valley, 
in the very midst of their country, and placed a local agent thereon. ‘The 
policy of this act was, I am fully persuaded, not only a wise but a most judicious 
one. These Indians, previous to that time, were repeatedly in mischief, and 
once or twice were the cause of some trouble or disturbance with the settlers in 
that vicinity, and also to the Overland Mail Company. Since the making of 
the treaty they have been quiet, and have conducted themselves peaceably and 
commendably, and have strictly observed the articles of compact between the 
government and themselves. ‘They confine themselves very much to the neigh- 
borhood of the reservation, and look up to the agent and those in authority with 
respect and reliance. They are now anxiously expecting presents, which will 
be distributed as soon as they are received here. 

In June last I received a communication from the department, informing me 
that “goods to the amount of $4,600 for the Indians in Nevada” had been ordered 
in New York, and would be forwarded by the way of Great Salt Lake City. 
Subsequently I received a letter from J. B. Gordon, special agent, dated at New 
York, apprizing me that he had shipped the goods to the care of W. M. Albin, 
superintendent, &c., St. Joseph, Missouri, and O. H. Trish, superintendent, &c., 
at Salt Lake City. Since then I have heard nothing more of the goods, but sup- > 
pose they will arrive here in the course of the month of October. 

Nothing further has been done towards getting the mill on the Truckee reser- 

vation in motion since my communication of the 28th of July last; the water- 
wheel and machinery, already constructed and on hand, have been kept safely 
housed, and ready to be put together immediately on getting a sufficient supply 
of water in the river to set the mill at work. I cannot but express my regret 
and disappointment at this untoward result to my sanguine expectations when 
this improvement was commenced, and most sincer ely hope that the ensuing 
season may be more propitious to this most beneficial undertaking. 

I have expended no money, except the usual incidental expenditures, on the 
public account this year, other than for the construction of the mill, and the eut- 
ting, banking, and running the logs, of which I informed the department in my 
last report. For these objects T have not only expended the amount placed in 
my hands by the department, but have drawn very largely upon my own per- 
sonal resources to facilitate the progress of the work, for all which I have proper 
receipts and vouchers. 

On the 2d of June last I received a communication from the department, en- 
closing a letter from Andrew Reed, esq., in behalf of O..J. Reed, Josiah Hayes, 
and others, who claim to have the right to, and possession of, a certa‘n portion 
of the Truckee timber reservation. oi regard to this claim set up by Reed, 
Hayes, and others, I would inform the department that it is entirely inadmissi- 
ble, and, as I truly believe, altogether unfounded in justice. These parties went 
_upon the land and cut a large amount of timber, which now lies upon the 
ground gradually decaying. I gave them permission to remove the logs, but 
they have failed to do so. The only work they have done has been to cut 
down a particular species of timber and rive it, or portions of it, into shingles. 
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This is all they have done. They made no permanent improvements whatever. 
To adinit the claim of these parties would seriously injure the reservation, and 
induce others to set up similar spurious claims, thereby giving much trouble 
and annoyance to the department and its officers in this Territory. 

I will state, before closing this communication, that I have all my accounts 
and vouchers properly made out for the whole period of my superintendency ; 
but owing to the loss of my memorandum book, which contained the dates and . 
amounts of all the drafts received from the department, am unable to make up 
my accounts current for the several quarters embraced in that period of’ time. 

The estimates of appropriation for the use of the Indians of this Territory, 
by the agent, Mr. Lockhart, are herewith transmitted, and attention respectfully 
invited thereto. ‘They are extremely moderate, and I think the amount esti- 
mated will hardly be sufficient for the wants of this superintendency the next 
fiscal year. I also transmit herewith the annual report of Mr. Agent Lockhart, 
which will supply many items of information required by the department. 

With high respect, your obedient servant, 
JAMES W. NYE, 
Governor and Sup’t Indian Affairs, Nevada Territory. 
Hon. J. P. Usuer, . 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 





NO AL olin 


TERRITORY OF NEVADA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Carson City, September 25, 1864. 


Sir: Until my report was signed and sealed I forgot to mention the causes 
of delay in making it. They are these: For the last five weeks this Territory 
has been in considerable turmoil and commotion, owing to apprehended raids 
fiom avowed disloyalists from California and this Territory on the principal 
towns of the Territory, on the one hand, and riotous and unlawful proceedings 
of persons composing what is here called “The Miners’ League,” on the other. 
On two occasions I found it necessary to order out the military from Fort 
Churchill to the towns of Virginia and Carson, to be in readiness to suppress 
or prevent these anticipated troubles. A force of near three hundred cavalry 
is now on duty at Virginia, ready to meet any outbreak of the rioters, &c. I have 
also had to form companies of home guards in every town in the Territory, 
and arm them, to suppress or subdue unlawful violence. Had it not been for 
these causes, I assure you my report would have been forwarded nearly a month 
sooner. I trust this explanation will be deemed sufficient by the department. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES W. NYB, 
Governor and Sup’t Indian Affairs, Nevada Territory. 
Hon. J. P. Usuer, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washingten. 





No. 48. 


OFFICE OF InpIAN AGENT, NevapA TERRITORY, 
Carson City, August 29, 1864. 
Sir: I have the honor to state that during the past year we have had entire 
peac with the Indians that rightly belong in this Territory. Some hostile 
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ribes from Oregon and Idaho have come into our Territory on the north, and 
committed thefts and some murders. 

Acompany of soldiers from Fort Churchill has been sent out against them, 
but as yet the soldiers have not succeeded in punishing the guilty parties. The 
country being a mineral one, with the exception of a few valleys and river bot- 
toms, entire peace with the Indians has been absolutely necessary to the devel- 
opment of it. 

The Territory in gold and silver bearing quartz is fabulous in its extent and 
richness. 

Gold and silver are discovered in many portions of the Territory among 
large bands of Indians who have recently had undisturbed possession of the 
country. ‘These discoveries being known, miners move in and settle up the 
country in a very short time. 

These miners drive away the game and cut down the pine-nut trees, upon 
which the Indians subsist. In this hurried manner of settling the country, of 
course many little difficulties arise. ‘lhe mining interests have been of so much 
importance to the general government and the Territory, that every possible 
precaution has been taken to prevent an outbreak among the Indians, such as 
there was in 1860, which set the Territory back one year in its development. 

It is perhaps worthy of mention that, during the interior settlements of min- 
ing regions in the Indian country, no serious trouble has occurred, nor have the 
overland mail or telegraph lines been disturbed in their course of four hundred 
miles in this Territory. The Indians during the past year, the winter being 
so mild, have subsisted quite well upon the natural products of the country, 
the pine-nuts being the first in importance—the fish next. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the pine trees are not bearing nuts this year. 

What they have on hand and the dried fish I fear will not be sufficient for 
them to live upon during the coming winter; in many places, too, the Indians 
have no fish laid up for winter. 

I would recommend for the Indians in the region of the Walker River res- 
ervation that $5,000 be expended in purchasing cattle, to be kept on the Walker 
River reservation, to be slaughtered this winter for destitute Indians. The 
grass is limited on the reservation by reason of the drought, yet it would sup- 
port, very well, enough for that purpose. 

The dry weather has prevailed over California so extensively that cattle 
could be bought there for a nominal sum. 

The Indians on the Truckee reservation, with what will be grown there, will 
get along well enough I think. As the Indians in the eastern portion of the 
‘lerritory are so numerous, and inhabit so important a section of country to be 
kept peaceful, and as the Territory is so extensive in its boundaries, being 600 
miles long and 400 wide, I would earnestly recommend that a sub-agent be 
constituted to reside in the northeastern portion of the Territory to attend to 
the wants of the Shoshones, Tosowes, and the Indians of the Humboldt river. 

I regret to say that the results of our first year’s farming experiment will 
not be so favorable as we had expected some months past. 

The department is no doubt aware that on this coast agricultural products 
are, for the most part, grown by irrigation. 

The streams that irrigate the interior of this Territory take their rise in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, and are fed during the spring and summer months by 
the snow melting on the mountains; the snow always heretofore being deposited 
in winter in sufficient quantity to cause the rivers to rise in spring and summer, 
in many places to overflowing. 

Unfortunately for our farming interests, there was not enough snow deposited 
upon the mountains to cause the ‘Truckee river to rise in the spring, but, on the 
other hand, kept falling. The portion of ground we are cultivating is three 
miles below the dam, which was made high enough and the mill-race dug deep 
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enough to take out water sufficient (in an ordinary season) to make a large 
power to run the mill. 

The winter and fall were so dry that at no time could ploughing be done for 
sowing wheat or barley. In May there came a rain that softened the ground 
sufficiently to plough. I at once procured implements and seeds and began to 
plough and plant vegetables. ‘lhe Indians, in the mean time, dug the ditch one 
mile and a half from the tail-race of the mill to the tract being cultivated. The 
ditch is three feet wide in the narrowest places, and in many places three and 
four deep. They prepared the ground for the plough, clearing it of ‘sage brush” 
and “greese wood.”’ ‘I'he Indians have shown a skill and disposition to work 
surpassing my expectation. 

Early in June we had planted some six acres of vegetables, consisting of po- 
tatoes, beets, onions, beans, squashes, &c., &c., but the water came in so slowly 
that they have not done well. The amount of water that we were able to throw 
out by the dam, having to run so far through sand and parched earth, lost so 
great a per cent. before reaching the desired place that we could irrigate but few 
acres. 

We have since been plowing, and have during this month sown turnips and 
rutabagas, which, we believe, with what water we can get out of the early fall 
rains, will make quite a crop. This want of water will probably never occur 
again, as there will be an opportunity hereafter to flume these sandy places in 
the ditch so as to prevent the absorption of water in the ditch, even should there 
ever occur so dry a season again. 

In July the Truckee river got so low that the reservation became very un- 
healthful; so much so that the Indians all moved to the mountains, except a 
few of the best working ones, that we induced to remain and work. 

These Indians are still at work, preparing the ground for fall or spring wheat 
and barley. ‘The farmer was instructed to have his report ready so as to reach 
the department by the lst of October. The report not being due yet, and the 
overland mail being stopped, I fear it will not reach its destination in time to be 
of use unless the overland service should be resumed by the LOth proximo. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
JACOB T. LOCKHART, 
Indian Agent, N. T. 
Hon. JAmes W. Nys, 
Governor and ex officio Superintendent Indian Affairs, 
Carson City, N. T. 


No. 49. 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AGENT, N. 'T., 
Carson City, September 6, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my estimate of funds required for 
the service of the Indian tribes of this 'Territory for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1866. 

In submitting this estimate I beg leave to say that I deem it expedient to ask 
the department for an increased appropriation over that asked for last year, for 
the reason that the Indian country is being settled up so rapidly, and thereby 
destroying the natural resources of the country, which at best are limited; and, 
from the best information we have gained as to the Indians in the northeastern 
portion of the Territory, it is evident that a much greater number of Indians 
inhabit there than has heretofore been regarded. 

A great majority, if not all, of the Tosowes, or White Knives, and a large 
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portion of the Bannocks are in this Territory, that will require attention from 
the department next year, as their country is being prospected for mines. These 
tribes have no reservations. 


Clothing for the different tribes in the Territory....... were re 
Incidental. expenses forthe Washoe tribe... tpn ~nae» «se nee 2, 000 
Incidental expenses for the Pah-Utah tribe in purchasing provisions, 
POP R ead ha’ ccaginre-«: » als 4 ich aalntl nih ity kh ce Ree Aaa a 7, 000 
Incidental expenses for the Shoshones, Tosowe, and Bannock tribes, 
EOE DIOVISIONS,. SSC.5 OCC.4 s:d.0 wie ce nybis sip baie vauks elgg Sree ae 6, 000 
30, 000 


I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
JACOB T. LOCKHART, 
Indian Agent, N. T. 
Hon. JAMES W. Nye, § 
Gov. and ex-officio Sup’t Indian Affairs, Carson City, N. T. 


No. 50. 


Humpoupt AcEncy, N. T., August 1, 1864. 


Sir: In obedience to your instructions to me to prepare and submit t8 you a 
statement of the condition of the affairs of this division of the Territory, as per- 
taining to the Indians, for the past year, I have the honor to report that, during 
the period since making my last report to J. T’. Lockhart, esq., the Indian agent 
of the Territory, now nearly two years, the Indias of the Humboldt region have . 
maintained an uninterrupted peace and quiet throughout the whole northern and 
northeastern portion of the Territory. It is true there have been one or two 

eases of theft by individual Indians, which caused no disturbance whatever be- 
tween the whites and them, and which was speedily remedied. It is also true, 
that on one or two occasions last year, Indians of mixed bands from Oregon and 
Idaho made a descent on the frontier settlements of this Territory and suc- 
ceeded in carrying off a few herd of stock, most if not all of which was, how- 
ever, subsequently recovered. 

The Inciws (Pah-Utahs) of the Humboldt River country, as stated in a former 
report, are the most quiet and tractable people I have ever met with, and are 

easily managed when kindly and judiciously treated. Asa people they are 
honest, amiable, and friendly. It is a rare thing to find among them one who 
will commit a theft, either upon the whites or upon one of their own people. 
_ The miners of Humboldt, who frequently start out on prospecting trips, almost 

always take an Indian along with them, especially when going any distance or 
expecting to be absent any length of time, and invariably. leave him in charge 
of their blankets and provisions when away from camp. In no instance of this 
character has it ever been known that the Indian has taken the most trifling 
article. 

Owing to the Ophir-like mineral richness of the Humboldt mountains, as well 
as the productive qualities of the soil of the valleys, and the almost irresistible 
inducements held out to the hardy and industrions miner and agriculturist, the 
country is fast filling up by settlement. ‘The mountains, which all contain the 
precious metals, are now being thoroughly prospected and worked by the skilful 
miner, and are beginning to yield a generous reward to the persistent toiler from 
their redundant wealth. The river bottoms and the camions of the mountains 
are all taken up asranches and garden spots, and have been putinastate of cultiva- 
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tion. The game of the mountains and valleys is being frightened away by the 
appearance of the white man in this wild region, and the continual crack of his 
unerring rifle. The pine-nut trees are rapidly being cut down and used for 
building purposes or fuel. ‘The bunchi-grasses, the seed of which formerly sup- 
plied the Indians with one of their chief articles of food, and which abounds in 
the Humboldt country, now fails to yield even the most scanty harvest, owing 
to its being eaten off as fast as it sprouts by the vast amount of stock which has 
been brought to the country by the settlers and drovers; large herds of cattle 
from distant California, for the last two years, and more especially during the 
last fall and winter, having been driven to this region to graze. Thus you will 
see that the means of subsistence for the Indians of this section for the past year, 
and for the whole future, have been greatly impaired if not completely destroyed. 
In consideration of these facts, I would respectfully urge upon your excellency 
to bring to the notice of the department the destitute condition of these Indians, 
in the hope that some mgans may be provided for their subsistence and support. 

The discovery of the rich and precious minerals in southwestern Idaho has 
induced, for the past two years, a heavy emigration thither from California and 
our own territory. ‘lhe highway to the Jordon creek, Boisé, and other mining 
districts of Idaho, lies through Nevada, and for over two hundred miles through 
Humboldt county, and through two different tribes or bands of Indians—the 
Pah-Utahs and the Pannakés. The destruction of the grass along the route 
by the stock of the emigrants was a source of great dissatisfaction and discontent 
among these Indians, as the supply of provender for their own stock, large num- 
bers of which they possess, being thus cut off, they were compelled to seek 
other more distant and less eligible localities for pasturage. 

Apprehending that trouble or disturbance might arise between some of the 
bands of Indians and the emigration to Idaho from the cause of their country 
being made a highway, I called together in council, in the month of May, 1863, 


‘the principal men of Pah-Ute nation. Among them, and the most important of 


all, was old Waw-ne-mucka, the head chief of the tribe, who was then, and had 
been, a dweller among the Humboldt bands since the murder of his favorite 
brother, Wah-he, or Walker-River, in the previous May, by Jaoquin, an Indian 
of the same tribe. I stated to them that there would be a large number of 
white people passiag through their country up the Humboldt river to the 
mountain known as Pah-Ute Knob, thence to Queen’s river, and around to the 
Boisé and Snake rivers in Idaho, and that I wished them to remain perfectly 
quiet and friendly to all whites going over the route either way, as also to the 
coming immigration from the States. I further desired Wau-ne-mucka to see or 
to send a delegation to Pas-si-quah, the chief of the Pannakés of Nevada and 
Idaho, with whom Wau-ne-mucka is on the most friendly terms, and inform him 
that a large number of whites would pass through the Pannaké country that 
year, and that I wanted him (Pas-se-quah) to keep his people friendly and quiet. 
he old chief freely and promptly promised to comply with my wishes. I then 
made him a present of a Spanish sombrero, a red silk sash, a pair of heavy red 
blankets, and sundry other articles, with which he seemed highly pleased. The 
council was held at Stony Point, on the Humboldt river, a point where meet 
the boundaries of the Pannakés’, the Pah-Utes’, and the Shoshonees’ countries, 
respectively, and about one hundred and eighty miles eastward from the sink 
ot Humboldt. 

In a very brief period, perhaps three weeks after the talk with Wau-ne-mucka 
and his people, I received word from him by an Indian, to whom Pas-se-quah 
gave a very handsome horse for bearing the message, that he, Wau-ne-mucka 
wanted me to meet the Indians, Pah-Utes and Pannakés, in Queen River valley, 
about seventy miles north of Pah-Ute Knob mountain, on the Humboldt. I 
did so, and alone. After a “heap good talk” with them, the Pannaké chief 
promised me that he would keep his people friendly and quiet—that if no ag- 


19 I 
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gressive act was committed upon them by the whites, that no depredation or 
injary should occur on the part of the Indians. I then told Pas-se-quah that a 
great many emigrants had been killed by his people‘the previous year, between 
the Goose Creek mountains, from which the Humboldt river takes its rise, 
and the Big Bend of the river near the Pah-Ute boundary, line, and a large 
number of very valuable horses and mules stolen and run off into their country, 
and that I wanted him to keep his people from doing similar acts hereafter. He 
readily promised me that like acts should not again occur; and to insure it, he 
would not permit bis people to range the river course that year during the 
season of immigration. It affords me the sincerest satisfaction to inform your 
excellency that the Pannaké chief has fulfilled his promise to the letter. No 
single murder, theft, or other depredation has been committed by his band since, 
within this Territory, to my knowledge. 

During the present season a report reached me that the Indians had driven 
off from a ranch some forty miles east of Unionville, the: county town of Hum- 
boldt county, a number of cattle. Sending for the principal or head men of the 
band in the vicinity, they came. ‘They were told that, unless the cattle were 
immediately brought back, together with the thieves, the white men would 
punish the Indians severely, whenever and wherever found. ‘They left, promis- 
ing that the cattle should be returned and the thieves caught and delivered up. 
In two days the cattle, all but one which had been killed, were brought back and 
delivered to their owners, but the Indian who is said to have stolen them made 
his escape to the Shoshonees. They have been told that the whole band will 
hereafter be held accountable for any misdemeanor of any one of their people, 
and they have promised that no depredation or other offensive act on their part 
shall again occur. In this connexion I would state that among the mountaineers, 
miners, and ranch-men of Humboldt, as in other communities, there are croakers 
and alarmists. rom one or two slight acts and movements on the part of the 
Indians, such as that above mentioned, the changing of camping-grounds, ihe 
kindling of large fires at night, around which they sit and sleep, and which, in 
a country like this, with such cool nights, is highly necessary to a nomadic and 
almost a denuded’ race cf people, these croakers and-alarmists thought they 
saw specks and signs of disaffection and embryo war on the part of the Indians, 
and forthwith applied to your excellency to despatch a military force to the 
Humboldt for the purpose of overawing and frightening them. Your excellency 
complying with this request, a troop of fifty mounted men from Fort Churchill 
isvited the Humboldt region. When the troops reached here all was quiet, and 
after remaining two weeks in the country returned to the fort. 

Karly this season, by the order of Brigadier General Wright, commanding 
the department of the Pacific, and at your recommendation, a full company of 
cavalry from Fort Churchill, under the command of Captain Wills, passed 
leisurely through this country, on to southern Idaho, thence westerly along the 
boundary line of Idaho, Nevada, and Oregon, to Goose Lake country in Oregon, 
and then south to Susanville in California, for the purpose of intimidating or 
suppressing any hostile intention on the part of the various bands of Indians 
that inhabit that line of territory. After remaining two or three weeks in 
Honey Lake valley, recruiting their horses, the troop returned to Fort Churchill. 
It was the first time that soldiers, for whom all the Indians have an unconcealed 
fear and dread, have ever passed through this or that section of country. I 
doubt not that the visit of this company to the Indian country will have a good 
and salutary effect; for it is only necessary now to tell them that, if they commit 
any depredation or other improper act, the soldiers will be sent for, to com-. 
pletely subdue and frighten them. 

‘wo small parties, while out this past spring and summer prospecting far up 
north of here, were waylaid, and one of one party and four of the other killed. 
One party consisted of four and the other of seven men. ‘These assaults were 
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committed by a mixed band of renegade Indians, consisting of Pannakés, Pah- 
Utes, and Pitt Rivers, and happened beyond the lines, as I believe, of this Terri- 
tory ; at least it was on the other or north side of the Owyhee river, which flows 
mainly through Idaho. An armed party of mounted men, upon getting intelli- 
gence of the murders, was organized among the mining portion of the people of 
the Humboldt mountains, and started out to chastise the marauders and 
murderers, and recover, if possible, the budies of the murdered men. They 
found the Indians near the scene of the last murder, and after a short engage- 
ment put them to flight, killing ten. The party recovered the bodies of the 
slain men, brought them into the settlements, and gave them decent interment. 
These, I believe, are the only instances of hostility that have happened within 
the two past years, and these would not have occurred, I am fully convinced, 
had ordinary precaution been observed on the part of the prospectors, or men 
familiar with Indian character and country been members of the parties. 

The country of the Pannakés is, I think, the best portion of the Territory, 
by far, for agricultural and pastoral purposes. It abounds in many beautiful 
lakes, streams, and valleys. ‘The lands lying upon the lakes and watercourses 
and of the valleys are of such productive richness that prolific crops of grain 
and vegetables are anticipated by the few hardy and hazardous men who have 
gone thither to settle and cultivate the soil. In this region of country, within 
the last year, a settlement of no inconsiderable importance, which, like similar 
settlements in mineral countries, suddenly sprang into existence, consequent 
upon the discovery of very rich mineral-bearing rock. 'This settlement has 
been called by its discoverers by the name of Pueblo, and lies in the extreme 
northern portion of Humboldt county and this Territory. A large accession to 
its population has been drawn thither and permanently located. in Pueblo 
valley, the present summer. Pueblo valley is about one hundred and thirty 
miles nearly due north of the sink of the Humboldt, and about sixty miles east 
of the California boundary line. It is about ten or twelve miles wide and 
about fifty miles long. It contains three beautiful lakes, into which the numer- 
ous streams flowing from the mountains on either side of the valley find their 
outlet. From both the lakes and streams large quantities of fish are taken. 
Heretofore, during the spring, summer, and autumn months, the Indians resorted 
for the purpose of grazing their horses, hunting, and catching fish, but I fear 
that they will soon be deprived of this recourse of subsistence, judging from 
the rapidity with which this valley is being settled up. It is estimated that 
this valley has a productive capacity sufficient to sustain a population of twenty- 
five or thirty thousand souls. 

There are doubtless many other valleys, which, like Pueblo, will be found in 
this northern region in a short while upon a thorough prospecting and examina- 
tion of the country. 

From the foregoing it will readily be seen, from the vast mineral resources of 
the country, the productiveness of the soil on the watercourses and in the val- 
leys, and the natural influx of population consequent thereon, that the chances 
of subsistence of the Indians of this portion of the superintendency grow 
“small by degrees and beautifully less”? annually; and where and how they 
are, in future, to subsist, in the absence of game, fish, pine-nuts, seeds, and 
roots, is altogether conjectural, unless their wants be supplied by the bounty of 
a protecting and beneficent government. ‘T’o the consideration of this point I 
would most earnestly urge and invite your excellency’s attention. 

I have been asked by Mr. Lockhart, the agent of the Territory, to give the 
number, or an approximate estimate of the number, of Indians of this division. 
Where the bands are always on the move, never having a fixed location or set- 
tlement, such an estimate is very difficult, and would be necessarily inaccurate; 
but from close personal observation and an intimate association with the Pah- 
Utes of the Humboldt region for the last three years, I should not estimate their 
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number any below two thousand souls. As regards the Pannakés, whose range 
of country extends from the Sierras to the Rocky mountains, and from parallels 
41° to 45° north latitude, I cannot speak with so much certainty. They never 
continue in any one locality long at a time, but rove and roam at pleasure over all 
their country. I think, however, I am safe at estimating the number that con- 
stantly or generally range within the limits of this Territory at from two to 
three thousand souls. They are by far the most powerful and warlike tribe 
that dwell between the Rocky mountains and the Pacific. They are generally 
well armed and equipped, and possess large herds of the best horses of this sec- 
tion of the country, large numbers of which have been plundered from the emi- 
grants from the States to California and Oregon, and from which their own 
breed has been greatly improved. Many of the horses which they captured 
from the emigrants are superior and very valuable animals, and would command 
very large prices in the California market for breeding and other purposes. 

In arms and ammunition they are well supplied, and in the use of which they 
are extremely expert, economical, and careful—never uselessly expending a 
single charge. In the season of the emigration of 1862, to my own knowledge, 
they did not capture less than eighty or one hundred fire-arms, mostly rifles, 
and a large amount of ammunition from the unwary emigrants. 

To this tribe most of the surrounding bands are tributary or submissive. At 
least the Shoshonees, the Pah-Utahs, the Pitt Rivers, and the Modocs are, and 
live in perpetual dread and fear of them. 

The approaching winter will be one of trying and peculiar hardship to all the 
Indians of this division, if not to those of the other portions of the Territory 
caused by the great scarcity, or rather the utter failure, this year of all the 
principal productions of their subsistence, such as pine-nuts, seeds, roots, &c., 
Fish, which, with them, is a large item in the sustainment of life, and which 
they caught in copious quantities in the lakes and rivers of the country, will also 
almost entirely fail them this season, owing to the extremely low stage of water 
in all rivers and lakes, caused by the unusually small amount of snow that fell the 
past winter. ‘The watercourses and lakes being thus reduced in volume, and the 
alkali properties greatly predominating in the water, great quantities of the fish 
have died and drifted on the margin of the streams, thereby almost entirely 
cutting off this, one of their chief articles of supply, and therefore rendering it 
imperatively necessary on the part of the government to administer promptly 
and liberally to their relief and support, to prevent starvation and disturbance. 

This report is much more lengthy than I expected it would have been, but 
under existing circumstances I could not make it more brief. I considered it 
my duty to be minute in detail, as it will probably be my last official communi- 
cation to you. . 

Having been associated with your excellency for the last three years and 
over in connexion with the Indian service of this Territory, I trust that you 
have had no cause of complaint for any failure of duty on my part, and no fault 
to find with any official conduct since the day on which I entered upon the 
discharge of my duties under your appointment. 

With high respect, your obedient servant, 
JOHN ©. BURCHE, 
Local Agent, Humboldt County. 
JAMES W. Nye, 
Governor and ex-officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
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No. 51. 


_ OFFICE OF INDIAN AGENT, 
Carson City, Nevada Territory, April 16, 1864. 
Str: Ihave the honor to send you some specimens of food upon which the Pah- 
Utah Indians of this Territory in part subsist. The bulbous root is found on 
the irrigated banks of the Walker river, and is peculiar to that region. The 
Indians call it tabooza. The small seeds are gathered from the bunch-grass, 
which is the only grass that grows in the sandy deserts of this country. The 
Indians grind them into a meal form, and make and a kind of mush out of them, 
which is very nutritious. Both products are abundantly gathered on the 
Walker River reservation, but it requires much time to gather a great quantity. 
These products, together with the pine-nuts, (some of which I will soon send 
you,) constitute the principal food for the Indians throughout the Territory. 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
JACOB 'T. LOCKHART, 
Indian Agent, Nevada Territory. 
Hon. J. P. Usuer, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


NG. D2. 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AGENT, 
Carson City, Nevada Territory, August 10, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to state that I have just returned from the Walker 
River reservation and that region of country. 

While at the Walker River reservation I had an interview with O-dir-ke-o, 
one of the principal chiefs of that country. I found the Indians there indignant 
at the whites, by reason of the recent death of one of their tribe. It will be 
remembered by you that in June last a white man was found murdered near 
Como, in Lyon county ; that the sheriff and posse went out in quest of the mur- 
derer. It seems that they suspected some Indians (who lived near by) of doing 
the deed. ‘They proceeded to an Indian camp, where were two Indian men with 
their wives and children; on their approach the Indians fled. ‘The sheriff and 
party fired upon them, wounding both the men. One of them was taken to Up- 
per Walker river by the Indians, while the other was taken to the town of Como, 
where, with surgical treatment and attention, he entirely recovered. ‘The other 
being removed so far from the settlements that he could not be similarly treated, 
died from his wound some ten days ago. 

In my interview with the chief and other Indians, in reference to the affair, 
I reconciled them to a great degree by assuring them that, if the Indian had 
remained among the whites, where he could have been properly treated, he would 
not have died. 

I regret to say that within the past year three inoffensive Indians have been 
unprovokedly killed by the settlers. The Indians have not yet, in a single 
case, attempted retaliation. We have always taught them, if any one of their 
people is injured by the whites, to come and inform us at once, and in no case 
to resent the injury themselves. In this way we have prevented serious trouble 
from time to time. I fear, however, if the bad white men do not cease their 
barbarous treatment of innocent Indians, that they will not always bear their 
injuries so tamely. 

While at Fort Churchill I met a number of Indian chiefs of the Pah-Utah 
tribe from the sinks of the Humboldt and Carson rivers, and in a long talk 
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with them they promised me, as heretofore, to have no connexion with the 
Bannocks or other thieving tribes on the north. 

I would further state that I have been in the saddle much of the time for 
several months past, visiting the Indians in different parts of the country, and 
I do not now discover anything that indicates.a change in the former status of 
peaceful and friendly relations with the Indians. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
JACOB T. LOCKHART, 
Indian Agent, Nevada Territory. 

His Excellency J. W. NYE,, 

Governor and «x-officio Superintendent Indian Affairs, 
. Carson City, Nevada Territory. 


ARIZONA SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No,i 53; 


SUPERINTENDENCY OF ARIZONA, September 30, 1864 
Smr: Referring to my report of April, 1863, I now beg leave to hand you a 
statement of transactions since that time, accompanied by some suggestions 
made for the favorable consideration of your department. 


MOQUIS. 


In passing to my field of labor, I stopped a few days in Salt Lake City, to 
confer with Governor Doty, ex-officio superintendent of Indian affairs in Utah. 

Three Moqui chiefs, from my superintendency, had recently visited his ex- 
cellency to ask for protection against the Navajoes, who were continually com- 
mitting depredations on their stock, which induced them to seek a closer alli- 
ance with the Americans. The Moquis are peaceable and friendly, and from 
their isolated position, and the romantic tradition of their Welsh origin, and the 
curiosity their stone cities excited among the early Spanish explorers, are In- 
dians of more than ordinary interest. I was told by some intelligent Welsh 
Mormons that the Moqui chiefs could pronounce any word in the Welsh lan- 
guage with facility, but not the dialect now in use. The three chiefs left their 
photographs in the city of the saints, and returned home, accompanied by some 
Mormon traders and preachers, who express great zeal for the conversion of the 
descendants of Modoe. 

It was not possible for me to visit this interesting tribe in their mountain 
homes, for reasons hereafter explained. I take the liberty of appending a re- 
port of Colonel Christopher Carson, commanding Ist cavalry, New Mexico 
volunteers, in which he speaks of these lost and forgotten people in terms of 
truthful simplicity that ought to excite an interest in their favor in the Indian 
bureau. 

Upon my arrival in San Francisco, two chiefs of the most powerful tribes in 
Arizona were awaiting the arrival of a representative from the Great Father at 
Washington. Ivetaba, chief of the Mojaves, and Antonio Azul, chief of the 
Pima tribe of Indians. These chiefs are both of high rank and great considera- 
tion in their respective neighborhoods, and were treated with liberal hospitality 
in San Francisco by citizens and officers of the government. 

Tretaba was so much pleased with the customs of civilization that he ex- 
tended his visit to the Atlantic cities and Washington, under the patronage of 
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Captain John Moss, an amateur representative of the Americans in the remote 
region inhabited by the people of his profége. 

Antonio Azul, having smelt the tobacco and muck-a-muck on hand, returned 
with us to the Pima villages, and feasted his insatiable avarice on the plunder. 

I was so fortunate as to meet Mr. J. Ross Browne in San Francisco, armed 
with a kind of roving commission from the Interior Department, and desiring 
to avail myself of his ripe experience in the Indian service, and pleasant com- 
pany as a traveller, invited him to accompany me on my tour through the In- 
dian tribes of Arizona. Mr. Browne kindly consented to accompany me on the 
arduous and dangerous journey, and I was continually indebted to his counsel 
and assistance in managing the Indian business confided to my care, with 
inadequate means, and beset with difficulties beyond the powers of description. 
The government and the public will be more enlightened by his facile pen and 
pencil than from any other source which has yet attempted to illuminate that 
indescribable country. 


YUMAS (CUCHANS). 


We arrived at Fort Yuma the week before Christmas, and found the Yuma 
Indians indulging in great expectations. They properly belong to the Cali- 
fornia superintendency, but have vever received anything from that souree but 
some fishhooks. 

The Indians of the Colorado are as dependent upon the overflow of the river 
as the inhabitants of the Nile, but have no Joseph to provide for the years of 
famine. ‘The river having entirely failed to overflow its banks the previous 
year, they had not planted, and consequently had not reaped: they were in a 
literal state of starvation, and many of them absolutely died from the effects of 
hunger. Old Pasqual, the head chief, a friend of long standing, with many 
more recent friends, came out. to mect us, supposing the baggage-wagon was 
loaded with food. We gave them the usual peace-offering of the Indian weed, 
which, judging from their rueful countenances, only increased the goneness of 
the stomach, consequent upon acute hunger. We had no food; there are no 
contractors for food in the Indian service; we had only shoddy and hardware. 
They asked us for bread, and we gave thema hoe; they begged for meat, and 
we gave them a blanket. 

The bread and beef contractors all belong to the army, and the services of 
these doughty warriors have not yet been called into requisition in the military 
service. It was unfurtunate, too, on account of the Smithsonian Institute; they 
had given me a commission to catch all the bugs, snakes, rats, rabbits, birds, 
beetles, fish, grasshoppers, and horned frogs in Arizona for their Institute, but 
there were none left; the Indians had eaten them all up, and hungered for 
more. ‘The commanding officer at Fort Yuma, Colonel Bennett, had done all 
in his power for the Indians in the vicinity; and to enable them to celebrate 
Christmas, and receive their presents with some cheerfulness, managed to give 
them an issue of damaged hominy, which the horses had -refused to eat. We 
distributed to them all we could spare, and promised to send them some wheat 
from the Pima villages. 

It was a sad adieu to leave these starving wretches, but a source of some 
congratulation to get away from such a cannibalistic neighborhood without loss 
of flesh. The Yumas were formerly a powerful and manly tribe, numbering 
at the time of the American occupation some five thousand souls, but under the 
baneful effect of contact with the whites, are rapidly disappearing, and now 
only number some fifteen hundred. 

Francis Hinton was appointed agent. 


‘ 
: 
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COCOPAS. 


The Cocopas, living near the mouth of the Colorado river, occupy an impor- 
tant position in connexion with the navigation of that important artery of the 
west. They are actually within the boundaries of Mexico, but have no inter- 
course with Mexicans. The vicinity is not populated. They have already 
shown great and sincere friendship for the Americans, and aided the early 
pioneers of the Colorado navigation in every possible manner. They have rich 
lands, and being so near the mouth of the river are not so entirely dependent 
upon the overflow as the Yumas,*Mojaves, and others to the north. I gave 
them some presents, agricultural implements and seed, for which they exhibited 
a propor appreciation, Their chief, Colorado, is a man of intelligence and 
bravery. Captain A. H. Wilcox, master of one of the steamers on ‘the Colo- 
rado, has had a long and friendly intercourse with them, and accepted the 
agency of the Cocopas, subject to the approval of your department. 

On January 1 we set out for the Pima villages, availing ourselves of the es- 
cort of a company of cavalry, under command of Captain Celene of the Cali- 
fornia volunteers. ‘The Pimas and Maricopas are a confederated tribe, living 
on the Gila river, one hundred and eighty miles from its confluence with the 
Colorado. ‘They are an agricultural people, living entirely by the cultivation of 
the soil, and number some seven thousand five hundred souls. They have al- 
ways been friendly to the Americans, and boast that up to this day they do not 
know the color of the white man’s blood. They hold one of the strongest posi- 
tions on the continent, accessible only after crossing deserts in every direction, 
and have here defended their homes and fields against barbarous Apaches from 
time immemorial. The early Spanish explorers “found them here in 1540, and 
ruined houses of grand proportions attest their occupation for thousands of 
years before the Spaniards came. 

T’o the north for several hundred miles ruined cities, fortifications, and the 
remains of irrigating canals indicate the places formerly occupied by a race 
now passed away without having left any history. ‘The researches of the an- 
tiquarian are in vain, and the degenerate Indian of the present day answers all 
questions about past grandeur with the mystic name of Montezuma. ‘The 
Pimas know no more of their origin than if they had come out of the ground, as 
their tradition intimates. They have no religion, and worship no deity, unless 
a habit of hailing the rising sun with an ovation may be the remains of some 
sun-worshipping tribe. They have many Jewish habits, but do not practice 
circumcision. ‘The intercourse of the sexes is unrestrained, and early marriages 
occur in the regular course of nature, but the relation is not binding until pro- 
geny results. Polygamy i is practiced to a considerable extent by the more pros- 
perous men of the tribe, and the women are literally “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” The men would be forever degraded, in the estimation of 
the tribe, for doing any menial service, and they can scarcely be induced to 
labor for a white man. The greater portion of the labor is done by the women 
and old men; the young men indulge in such amusements as horse-racing, foot- 
ball, cards, and gallantry. They are exceedingly jealous of their females ; and 
their chastity, as far as outside barbarians are concerned, remains, with a few 
exceptions, unimpeachable. They received the goods that were taken to them 
with so much expense and trouble without manifesting any gratitude, and 
clamored for more. 

They have a very good tract of land, set apart by metes and bounds plainly 
marked; have their irrigating canals in good condition, and present every evi- 
dence of a thrifty population, producing more than they consume. ‘hey are 
abundantly able to buy what they require, and presents of dry goods and 
trinkets only encourage them in idleness and vice. 
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IT authorized the commencement of a school here, under the charge of Corporal 
John D. Walker of the California volunteers, who has taken pains to learn 
them the language, and simply ask an appropriation to pay his salary, and that 
of an agent, indispensable at this important reservation. A blacksmith, em- 
ployed by government to repair tools, would be a great advantage to them. 

The Pimas and Maricopas produce very good cotton, and formerly manu- 
factured a strong, durable blanket of that material. ‘They were furnished with 
500 pounds of cotton-seed, and advised to pay more attention to the cultivation 
of the great staple. ‘The establishment of a steam flouring mill by Mr. A. M. 
White, the agent and trader at the Pima villages, furnishes them a remunerative 
market for their surplus wheat at their own doors. ‘The price ranges from 
three to five cents per pound for the wheat, according to the supply and market 
demand for flour. I do not know of any Indians so comfortably situated as the 
Pimas, if they are only let alone and kept under wholesome discipline. The 
interference of the military authorities with the trade at the Pima villages, in 
violation of law, has a baneful effect on the Indians, and leads to insubordina- 
tion. ‘The military authorities insisted upon keeping a contractor within the 
boundaries of the reservation, trading with the Indians without license, and 
when this was refused and broken up, they became so hostile to the superin- 
tendent and agent at the Pima villages, as seriously to impair their efficiency 
among the Indians. 

Acting Inspector General N. H. Davis, U.S. A., issued an order for the 
seizure of the wheat at the Pima villages for government forage as an act of 
military necessity. A few bags, which the superintendent had stowed away 
under his bed in a private room, for the purpose of recruiting his broken down 
animals, were scized by an armed force in presence of the Indians. <A high- 
handed outrage of this kind, perpetuated by order of the highest military au- 
thority in the Territory, was not calculated to inspire the Indians with very 
profound respect for the representative of their great father at Washington. 
As Inspector General Davis had recently been snubbed in Washington, and 
banished to New Mexico, it was unfortunate that his amiability was soured. 
The superintendent addressed a letter to Brigadear General Carlton, U.S. A., 
commanding the department, on the subject, of which you are furnished with a 
copy. If the’ military authorities, in these remote Territories, are allowed to 
violate the civillaw with impunity, and treat the employés with indignity, you 
will soon find it difficult to secure the services of agents who have any self- 
respect. 

In consequence of the bad behavior of Antonio Azul, as instigated by the 
military authorities at Tucson, his commission was revoked, and the captain, 
Arispo, appointed principal chief of the Pima Indians. 

The Maricopas are a more warlike race than the Pimas, and have aided the 
whites in several successful campaigns against the Apaches. Their principal 
chief, Juan Chanareah, has manifested many noble qualities, and is held in high 
esteem by the Americans, and wholesome fear by the Apaches. He was treated 
with every kindness and generosity in my power. 

The Papagos are a branch of the great Pima tribe, speaking the same lan- 
guage, and having the same manners and customs, modified by civilization; the 
only difference is, that upon being baptized, the Pimas were originally called 
Vassconia, in their language Christians, which has been corrupted into Papa- 
gos; they also cut their hair short and wear a hat, and such clothing as they 
ean get. The Papagos all live south of the Gila river, in that arid triangle 
known as the western part of the Gadsden purchase. Their lot is cast in an 
ungrateful soil; but the softness of the climate reconciles them to their location, 
and contentment is their happiness. The fruit of the Cereus Giganteus fur- 
nishes them with bread and molasses; they plant in the rainy season, raise 
cattle, hunt, and labor in the harvest fields of Sonora. 
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Their principal settlement is around the old mission church of San Xavier del 
Zac, nine miles south of Tucson. ‘This mission was founded by the Jesuits in 
1670, and is the grandest architectural monument in northern Mexico. Upon 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from Mexico, they gave the Indians a solemn in- 
junction to preserve the church, promising to return at a future day. It was a 
strange coincidence, that two Jesuit fathers, from the Santa Clara College in 
California, accompanied us to their long-neglected neophytes. ‘They were re- 
ceived by the Indians with great demonstrations of joy; and, amid the ringing 
of bells and explosion of fire-works, entered into possession of the long-neglected 
mission of San Xavier. ‘These pious fathers immediately commenced laboring, 
with the zeal and fidelity of their order, and in a few days had the mass regu 
larly chanted by the Papagos maidens with the peculiar softness of their lan- 
guage. Every facility was rendered the holy fathers in holding intercourse 
with the Indians, and a great improvement was soon perceptible in their de- 
portment and habits. They seemed entering upon a new era of moral and 
material prosperity, refreshing to witness, arising from these ruins. ‘he presents 
were distributed to the Papagos in the court-yard of the grand old mission, and 
a scene of such propriety and decorum has rarely been witnessed. No band of 
brothers could have made a more equitable division; a line was formed around 
the yard, and a vacant space left for every absent member of the tribe, and his 
proportion deposited in his place with the most scrupulous honesty. They were 
respectful tu the officers of the government, who had come so far to distribute 
the largesses of the nation, and manifested their gratitude by many little acts of 
kindness and hospitality from their limited store. 

The captain, José Victoriana Solorse, is a highly intelligent Indian, and is 
exercising a beneficent influence on the tribe. The family relations of the Pa- 
pagos are conducted with morality, and their women are examples of chastity 
and industry. In accordanee with your instructions, a reservation was made 
for them on the spot they have inhabited so long and love so well. A reserva- 
tion of two square leagues was deemed sufiicient for their present and prospect- 
ive use, giving the old mission church as the centre; that quantity of land will 
include all their arable land, with the water necessary for its irrigation. 

‘These deserving people should have additional aid, to enable them to colonize 
the straggling members of the tribe within this reservation ; their principal wants 
are apricultural eae , carts, wheel- barrows, axes, hia hoes. 

Colonel M. Oliver Davidson, the superintendent of a mining company in the 
vicinity, kindly consented to take charge of the agency; and as vhe isa gentleman 
of cultivation and morality, will exercise a beneficial influence over these friend- 
less people. With the necessary aids in agricultural implements, they can soon 
produce a surplus to exchange for clothine and the comforts of life, so that they 
will be an advantage to the community, instead of a tax on the gove cenment 
They number about 5 000 souls living within our boundaries. 


APACHES. 


During our stay with the Papagos, news was received of an attack upon a 
party of “Americans some 100 miles distant, by a band of roving Apaches, who 
continue to infest Arizona and northern Mexico. ‘The party attacked was led 
by Colonel Samuel F. Butterworth, of New York, who, with a corps of mining 
engineers, was on a tour of inspection among the silver mines in Arizona, Si 
a view of investing capital in their development. Mills and Stevens, employés 
of the Mowry mine, were killed, and the balance of the party so frustrated and 
dispersed, that the object of the expedition could not be thoroughly carried out. 
The Apaches have been the scourge of this country for more than three cen- 
turies, and yet continue to prey ujon the enterprise of this exposed frontier 
with an unparalleled audacity. ‘The highways are unsafe, and the people are 
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_ harassed and murdered at their ordinary avocations in a manner which no goy- 
ernment ought to permit. ‘The subjugation or extermination of this merciless 
tribe is a measure of stern justice, which ought not to be delayed. I did not 
attempt to hold any intercourse with them, as they have no knowledge of the 
obligation of treaties, are thoroughly ungrateful, and have not a redeeming trait 
in their character. ‘Their subjugation would open to our hardy miners an un- 
explored gold field north of the Gila, which the Spaniards considered the true 
El Dorado. A sickly sympathy for a few beastly savages should not stand in 
the way of the development of our rich gold fields, or the protectioa of our en- 
terprising frontiersmen. ‘he settlers around the capital (Prescott) have kept 
one hundred men in the field for more than a year at their own expense; their 
leader, Colonel King Woolsey, had been ruined by the Apaches, and adopted 
this method of retaliation. — . 

The government should chastise the savages in a legitimate way, and leave 
the miners and farmers to the development of the country. 

The Apaches are left entirely in the hands of the military authorities and 
the frontiersmen. 

We were absent thirty days on the search for our unfortunate countrymen, 
but; found only graves and ruins of former forays by the merciless Apaches; 
they had gone io the mountains with their booty, including several thousand 
dollars in gold coin. In returning we visited the different villages of the Papa- 
gos in the western part of the Territory. The country is so destitute of water 
and arable land, that we advised them to join their friends at San Xavier del 
Zac, and unite their forces upon the cultivation of the soil. 

Military perplerities—Upon our return to the mission at San Xavicr del 
Zac, we were again beset with military perplexities. A small detachment of 
seven men who had been guarding the hidian goods were withdrawn to strengthen 
the garrison in ‘Tucson, and our mules and wagon taken from us under the inex- 

_orable plea of military necessity. Our private stores, left in the commissary 
warehouse for safe-keeping, had been consumed, and we could get no restitution. 
We were reduced to foot-passengers, without any impedimenta. 


EXODUS. 


It was impossible to communicate with your department and receive an 
answer under four or five months, (Indians permitting,) by which time starva- 
tion would have made the superintendency vacant. I was, therefore, obliged 
out of my personal means (which are getting very slender from want of mili- 
tary protection in this Territory) to procure for myself and my friend Brown 
egress from the country; but on account of our situation this was made on the 
humblest animal domesticated to the use of man. The Indians being advised 
of our abandoned condition, responded to a request for escort with a body-guard 
of ten warriors armed with the London Tower muskets, and commanded by 
Captain José in person. Our destination was some 300 miles northward through 
a wilderness country, to where we understood by rumor that the governor and 
other officers had rested the locomotive ark of the territorial capital. The loca- 
tion has since been established and named “ Prescott,” in honor of the historian. 
At the Pima villages our escort was increased by Pimas and Maricopas to the 
number of seventy warriors well armed. What we lacked in the discipline of our 
escort was made up in picturesqueness. At least the country which we traversed 
had never seen such a martial display before, and perhaps never will again. 

The country north of the Gila and east of the San Francisco or Rio Verde 
is inhabited by hostile Apaches, who retire to their mountain fastnesses with the 
plunder of the lowlands in ancient Scotch-border style. The trails are well 
beaten where they have driven thousands and thousands of live stock for three 
centuries past, and yet continue the business with unabated industry. 

The people in the northern part of the Territory were in a great state of excite- 
ment on account of recent horrible atrocities and outrages of the Apaches, and 
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a desire for a war of extermination against the ruthless savages pervaded the 
entire community. TiS 

I had intended,’ after paying my respects to the governor, and presenting my 
escort of braves, to go on to the Moqui Pueblos; but the war fever now raging, 
and the difficulty of subsisting “my command” changed my plans, and caused 
me to join in a campaign against the hostile Apaches. We turned eastward to 
the San Francisco river, passing over a rough country, enduring great priva- 
tions, but found no Apaches. The only one seen was hanging to a tree already 
scalped, and as harmless an Indian as Fennimore Cooper ever described. 


APACHE MOJAVES. 


There is a mongrel race of Indians living between the Verde or San Fran- 
cisco and the Colorado, calling themselves Apache Mojaves, composed of rene- 
gades and stragglers from both nations, leading a nomadie pilfering life, and al- 
though not bad Indians, occupy such an equivocal position that they are in con- 
fall danger of slanghter from the miners and frontiersmen, who have suffered 
the loss of friends or been robbed of their live stock. It is necessary to the 
peace of society that these stragglers should be colonized with some permanent 
tribe. They live along the roads from the Colorado river to the interior towns 
and mining camps, depending somewhat upon the subsistence they can obtain 
from travellers and trains of provisions. ‘The least difficulty with them will 
render the roads unsafe, and may result in the sacrifice of innocent and unsus- 
pecting travellers. 

J appointed Mr. John C. Dunn a special agent to prevent these difficulties, 
and prepare them for a removal to the Colorado river, where they will join the 
Mojaves. 


COLORADO RIVER INDIANS. 


' It now became necessary for me to proceed to the Colorado river, at La Paz, 
where a considerable commercial city had sprung up in the midst of the power- 
ful Mojave Indians. As soon as the goods arrived from Fort Yuma, I called a 
council of the Indians of the Colorado river, for the purpose of deliberating on 
their present and future condition. 

The council was headed by the principal chiefs and headmen of the Yumas, 
Mojaves, Yupapais, Hualopais, and Chemihuevis. These tribes have an agere- 
gate of ten thousand souls living near the banks of the Colorado, from Fort Yuma 
to Fort Mojave. They cultivate the bottom lands of the Colorado river, where an 
overflow affords sufficient moisture; the failure of an overflow, which sometimes 
happens, is considered a great calamity and breeds a famine. Their resources from 
game, fish, and wild fruits have been very much curtailed by the influx of Amer- 
icans, and it would be dangerous for them to visit their former hunting-grounds. 
The fruit of the mesquite tree, an acacia flourishing in this latitude, has been 
the staff of life to the Indians of the Colorado. A prolific mesquite will yield 
ten bushels of beans in the hull; the beans are pounded in a mortar and made into 
cakes of bread for the winter season, and a kind of whiskey is also made of the 
bean before it becomes dry and hard. 

This resource for the Indians has been very much curtailed since the irruption 
of the Americans and Mexicans, as the mesquite bean is more nutritious and less 
dangerous for animals in that climate than corn. The beans command, at the 
different towns and stands where they are sold, from five to ten cents a pound 
as they fall from the tree. 

The improvidence of the Indians leads them to sell all the beans in the 
autumn, saving none for the winter consumption. During the past winter they 
were in such a famished condition that they killed a great many horses and 
cattle on the river, mostly belonging to American settlers, for which claims are 
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now made. After a careful investigation of the condition of the Indians, it was 
determined to select a reservation for them on the bank of the Colorado river, 
and ask the government to aid them in opening an irrigating canal, so that they 
may become industrious and self-sustaining. 

_ With this view I spent some time in a personal examination of the different 
valleys of the Colorado, at Fort Yuma to Fort Mojave, accompanied by a civil 
- engineer, in whose experience and judgment the utmost confidence can be 
q placed. , 
The valley selected for a reservation is called on Ives’s map, the “Great Val- 
_ ley of the Colorado.” A straight line run from Corner Rock to Halfway Bend, 
where there is a large arroyo, would accurately define the boundary of the 
reservation; the other line being the Colorado river, or the boundary of Cali- 
, fornia. This reservation would include about seventy-five thousand acres of 
_ land—all public domain and uncultivated. It is proposed to colonize some ten 
_ thousand Indians within its boundaries. ‘The estimated expense of opening an 
irrigating canal here is fifty thousand dollars in gold, or one hundred thousand 
‘ dollars in currency. 

The report and map of Mr. A. F. Waldemir, the civil engineer who accom- 
panied me on the examination, is hereto appended, and referred to for more ex- 
plicit information on this subject. I also made an examination of the proposed 
reservation by the sinuosities of the river accompanied by Iretaba, the principal 
chief, who expressed much gratification at the prospect of having a home set 
apart for his people. By a fiction of law, founded on neither reason nor justice, 
the Indian title is ignored in all the territory acquired from Mexico, because the 
Spanish conquerors and Mexicans did them this injustice. It is difficult for the 
Indians to understand this sophistry, and the absurdity of action under it needs 

-noargument. It is but just and politic to recognize the same right of the In- 
dians to the lands acquired from Mexico as any other. 

The rapid influx of population in this region renders it necessary that seme 
provision should be made for the original inhabitants. The plan of establishing 
them on a reservation, and providing them the great desideratum of water to aid 
their cultivation, will no doubt meet your approval. A special appropriation of 
one hundred thousand dollars is respectfully requested for that purpose. This, 
it will be observed, will only be equal to ten dollars per capita of the Indians 
proposed to be colonized on the reservation, and would be accepted by them in 
liquidation of all claim to lands taken by the white settlers. 

Difficulties are already growing up between the Indians and whites in that 
Vicinity on account of the occupation of the Indian land, and unless prompt 
action is taken to regulate the differences, by providing the Indians a home, the 
consequences will be painful. ‘ 

I appointed Mr. George W. Leihy, of La Paz, Arizona, assistant superintend- 
ent, to take personal supervision of the Colorado River Indians. 


, 





INDIAN CHIEFS. 


_ I beg to recommend that some provision be made for Indian chiefs to prevent 
their becoming mendicants. In all this Territory no Indian property can survive 
the owner at his death: all is consumed or burned. It is the highest dignity of 
a chief to scorn the possession of worldly wealth, preferring rather those noble 
attributes which elevate him beyond the temptation to acquire temporal treasures. 
It does not become a great chieftain to labor, and having no hereditary inherit- 
ance, they have all the dignity of their station to support without the adequate 
means. it would be a just and good policy to allow the principal chiefs of each 
tribe an annuity of five hundred dollars, to save them from a demoralization 
of dependence and begging. It would also be well to allow them, when near 
military posts, such rations as may be suitable to their statiou—say equal to 
those of a captain in the army. 
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7 
AGENCIES, 


I beg to recommend the confirmation of the following appointments, with 
the salaries thereto attached, commencing at the date of appointment: 


George H. Leihy, La Paz, assistant superintendent, July 1, 1864, | 


Salary Per ANNUM... oi ot nu p «ore mo pele mee aeiighe as ala $2, 500 
Herman Ehenberg, agent for Colorado River Indians, May 15, 1863, 2, 000 
A. M. White, agent for Pimas and Maricopas, January 1, 1864...... 2, 000 
John C. Dunn, agent for Apaches and Mojaves, July 1, 1864....... 2, 000 
M. O. Davidson, agent for the Papagos, February 24, 1864......... 1, 000 
Francis Hinton, agent for the Yumas, May 1, 1e64....-.......... 1, 000 
A. H. Wilcox, agent for the Cocopas, January 1, 1864............ 1, 000 
John Moss, agent for the Moquis, August 1, 1864..... .. a ae 1, 000 
Clerk of superintendent from date of appointment................ 2, 000 


As the present incumbent is about retiring’ from the office of superintendent, 
it may not be deemed improper to state his convictions on the subject. 

It is impossible to secure the services of a faithful and competent superintend- 
ent for the sum of two thousand dollars per annum in currency; that amount 
will not support a superintendent in any respectable manner in the Territory, 
and he must needs resort to some other means of support, to the derogation of 
the government service. The Indian service ought either to be maintained in 
respectability or turned over to the military authorities. 


Mining superintendents on the Pacific coast receive as high as twenty-five | 


thousand dollars per annum in gold or silver for their services. Five thousand 
dollars per annum does not secure very brilliant ability. I therefore recommend 
that the salary of superintendent of Indian affairs be fixed at five thousand 
dollars per annum. 

The Indian service for the past year has been arduous and unremunerative. 
It is a part not brilliant, but the faithful discharge of its duties brings the sat- 
isfaction of having done something to ameliorate the condition of an interesting 
people, who seem doomed to pass away before the juggernaut of civilization. 

It is not necessary to repeat history to prove that, from the landing of Colum- 
bus to the present time, contact with the whites has been as fatal as the plague. 
The Indians are, without doubt, susceptible of improvement, and these under 
my charge are peculiarly docile. 

The government is not, perhaps, now in a condition to do them justice; butif 
the necessary means could be appropriated and faithfully dispensed, the Indi- 
ans of Arizona can be made industrious and intelligent beings, adding some- 
thing to the wealth and power of the nation. 

Having been selected to attend to the interests of the white settlers, I beg 
leave to resign my commission as superintendent of Indian affairs, to take 
effect on the last day of November next. 

Your very obedient servant, 
CHARLES D. POSTEN. 

Hon. WiLuLIAM P. DoLg, ) 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


Expedition against the Navajoes. 


‘ Herapauartrers NAVAJOE EXPEDITION, 
December 6, 1863. 
CapTAIN: I have the honor to report for the information of the department 
commander, that on the 15th ultimo I left this post with companies ©, D, G, 


. | 
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H, and L, first cavalry New Mexican volunteers, dismounted, for the purpose 
of exploring the country west of the Oribi villages, and if possible to chastise 
the Navajoes inhabiting that region. On the 16th I detached thirty men with 
Sergeant Andreas Herrera, of company C, first cavalry, New Mexican volun- 
teers, on a fresh trail which intersected our route. ‘he sergeant followed the 
trail for twenty miles when he overtook asmall party of Navajoes, two of whom 
he killed, wounded two, and captured fifty head of sheep and one horse. En 
route the party came on a village lately deserted, which they destroyed. The 
energy and zeal displayed by the sergeant and his party on this occasion merit 
my warmest approbation. 

On the 21st arrived at Moqui village. I found on my arrival that the inhab- 
itants of all the villages, except the Oribis, had a misunderstanding with the 
Navyajoes, owing to some injustice perpetrated by the latter. I took advantage 
of this feeling, and succeeded in obtaining representatives from all the villages, 
Oribi excepted, to accompany me onthe war path. My object in insisting upon 
parties of these people accompanying me was simply to involve them so far 
that they could not retract ; to bind them to us and place them in antagonism 
to the Navajoes. They were of some service, and manifested a great desire to 
aid in every respect. While on this subject I would respectfully represent that 
these people, numbering some four thousand souls, are in a most deplorable con- 
dition, from the fact that the country for several miles around their village is 
quite barren and is entirely destitute of vegetation. 

They have no water for purposes of irrigation, and their only dependence for 
subsistence is on the little corn they raise when the weather is propitious, which 
is not always the case in this latitude. They are a peaceable people, have never 
robbed or murdered the people of New Mexico, and are in every way worthy 
of the fostering care of the government. Of the bounty so unsparingly be- 
stowed by it on other Pueblo Indians, ay, even on the marauding bands, they 
have never tasted, and I earnestly recommend that the attention of the Indian 
bureau be called to this matter. I understand that a couple of years’ annuities 
for the Navajoes, not distributed, are in the possession of the superintendent of 
Indian affairs at Santa Fé, and I consider that, if such an arrangement would 
be legal, these goods would be well bestowed on these people. - 

. C. CARSON, 
Colonel 1st Cavalry, N. M. Volunteers. 


La Paz Ciry, ARIZONA, 
May 30, 1864. 

Sir: At your request I have made an examination of the lands on the east- 
ern bank of the Colorado river from La Paz to Corner Rock. 

I have been surprised at the great quantity of rich bottom land and alluvial 
soil, traversed by many sloughs and lagunas, which extend from the banks of 
the river for several miles into the valley. Most of them are dry now, as the 
river did not rise high enough last year to fill them. 

I directed my special attention to the lands betweew Halfway Bend/and the 
Mesa. With the exception of a few stretches of heavy sand land which | esti- 
mate at about one-fifth of the entire area, I found the soil excellent, most of it 
consisting of a light loam, of which many thousand acres are covered with mes- 
quite trees, a sure indication of rich ground, while willows and cotton-trees 
grow luxuriantly in the vicinity of the river, the sloughs, and lagunas. 

At some places I noticed alkaline efflorescences, but they are not extensive. 
If these places could be regularly overflowed, much of the salts would be car- 
ried off. Itis well known, moreover, that Indian corn and wheat grow well in 


alkaline soil. 
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Halfway Bend (I refer to the accompanying map) is situated about nine 
miles north of La Paz, the rising commercial city of the Colorado, where In- 


dian produce finds a ready market. 


From Halfway Bend to the Mesa I found no white settlement. A Mexican, 


known by the name of Chino Vaccanora, was herding cattle last year at a 
point about twenty-eight miles from La Paz, but the place is abandoned now. 

If the eastern boundary of the intended reservation runs from the mouth of 
the principal slough at Halfway Bend (the Indians call it Mad-ku-dap) in a 


direction nearly north 264° east to Corner Rock, it will include an area of about 


118 square miles, equal to 75,520 acres. Of this, six square miles are Mesa 
lands, leaving 112 square miles, or 71,680 acres, of valley land. One fifth de- 


ducted as ee land leaves ninety square miles, or 57,600 acres, of bottom land 


or light loamy soil. About one fourth of this, say twenty-two square miles, or 


14,080 acres, is covered with meagre trees. A large mesquite tree yields © 


sometimes, several bushels of beans. Supposing, then, “that in this year every 


acre produced five bushels, the crop would amount to 70,400 bushels, which 


with rabbits, lizards, tuli roots, the fish of the river, the little wheat and pump- 


kins they can raise, andthe sale of hay, may give a precarious subsistence this _ 


year to the 10,000 Indians for which the government intends to make provision. 


But, not taking into consideration that many Indians do not relish mesquite — 


beans» the mesquite trees do not bear every year, and agriculture depends en- 


tirely on the casual overflows of the river. Last year thie crops of the Indians __ 
amounted to very little, and if the river does not soon rise, it- will be the same 


this year. 

The most humaneand cheapest way to provide permanently for the Indians, and 
educate at least their rising generation to useful labors, would be, in my hum- 
ble opinion, that the government not only give them the land between Halfway 
Bend and Corner Rock, but also assist them in digging an irrigating canal from 
the Mesa towards Halfway Bend. ‘They would then become independent of 
the uncertain rise and fall of the river, could raise regular crops, and would soon 
be able to sell a large surplus. 

From Halfway Bend to the Mesa, I noticed at various points that the ground 
slopes gently back from the bank of the river towards the valley. The best 
proof of this are the numerous sloughs. Ascending finally the Mesa and looking 
down the valley, I was struck with the evident facility with which a canal 
could be dug to irrigate many thousand acres of the richest soil, barren only for 
want of moisture. 

According to Lieutenant Ives’s report, the fall from the foot of the Mesa to 
Halfway Bend is fifty-five feet, the distance by land twenty-seven miles. The 
foot of the Mesa seems to have been destined by nature for the head of a canal. 
The river flows to this point between hills of conglomerate, upon which freshets 
can make but little impression. A few piles w ould make an efficient wing-dam. 
A belt of willows and ash-trees (which I think would grow well) should pro- 
tect the lower embankment for the first few miles. 

At the foot of the Mesa I estimated the difference of level between the bottom 
of the river and the top of its upper bank, fourteen feet. 


Following the natural level of the country, and giving one foot fall to the : 


mile, w biol; ismuch for a large body of water, then, after fourteen miles of canal, 


all the land between the ace and the river for the remaining thirteen Ca ; 


ay 


could be irrigated. If the canal were at this point only two miles distant from. 


the r'ver, deducting one-fifth for sand land, twenty square miles, or twelvethousand _ 


eight hundred acres up to Halfway Bend, could be irrigated. But Jong before — i 
the canal has reached the first-mentioned point, sloughs could be filled, depressed * 
flats overflowed by branch ditches, and many Indians could plant litle patches " 


along the embankments of the canal while it is in progress of construction, _ 
Taking, now, twenty square miles asa minimum of irrigable land at thirty | 
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bushels of Indian corn per acre, they could produce three hundred and eighty- 
four thousand bushels; and at twenty bushels of wheat per acre, two hundred 
and fifty-six thousand bushels; one-third of which, even with the propensity of 
the Indians to waste, would be more than sufficient for home consumption of ten 
thousand souls, allowing to each of them, women, children, and babies included, 
five hundred pounds of corn or grain. 

How the canal should actually be laid out, how branch ditches and flood- 
gates have to be constructed and distributed, what amount of earth the Indians 
have to remove, what dimensions it should have—what, finally, the cost of this 
canal would be, (probably less than $100,000,) all this can only be ascertained by 
a systematic survey of the valley for that special purpose. 

Since for years accustomed in my profession to ascertain scientifically if the 
plans conceived by practical men can be executed, I feel some reluctance in 
making estimates before I have reduced them to a thorough scientific basis. ‘T'he 
estimates of the amount of land to be reclaimed from a desert, and its produc- 
tiveness, arethe refore rather underrated. 

The foregoing considerations have convinced me that the lands between Half- 
way Bend and Corner Rock are not only suitable for a reservation, but, in my 
humble opinion, are in every regard the best that could be seleeted in this section 
of Arizona. 

I refer once more to Lieutenant Ives’s report. The difference of level between 
Halfway Bend and La Paz is twenty-eight feet for a distance of nine miles by 
land, so that the canal could easily be continued from Halfway Bend to the 
foot of the valley, changing La Paz from “ the city of the desert” to the city 
of a terrestrial Eden of laughing gardens and waving grain fields. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


ADOLPHUS F. WALDEMAR, 
Chief Engineer. 
Col. CHARLES D. Poston, 
Sup’t Indian Affairs, La Paz, Arizona Territory. 


No. 55. 


Fort Yuma, Coutorapo RIveEr, 
December 27, 1863. 


Sir: Under the general letter of instructions furnished me by the Secretary 
of the Interior, prior to my departure from Washington, I proceeded, immedi- 
ately on my arrival in San Francisco, to investigate the condition of Indian af- 
fairs in California. No special instructions from your office have yet reached 
me, but your views, as verbally expressed, coincide in the main, I believe, with 
those contained in my letter of appointment. 

The result of my inquiries, so far, may be summed up in a few words. Ow- 
ing to fraud and mismanagement on the part of employés of the government for 
a long series of years—as detailed in my reports to your department from 1856 
to 1860—the reservation system has proved an entire failure. ‘The fund appro- 
priated by Congress for the relief of the Indians has been diverted from its legi- 
timate object in various ways; and the encroachment of white settlers on the 
reservations, and the impracticability of securing either civil or military protec- 
tion to the Indians, have rendered nugatory all the efforts of the department to 
meliorate their condition. In 1849 it was estimated that they numbered not 
less than 100,000 souls; their present number does not probably exceed 30,000, 
showing a very rapid decline. In five years from this date, owing to increase 


of disease and want of food, it is probable there will not be 10,000 left within 
the entire limits of the State. 


201 
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I do not deem it necessary, in a casual report of this kind, to go into a detail 
of the condition of each tribe, or to refer specifically to any particular locality. — 
The conclusion forced upon my mind is that the sums now appropriated by Con- 
eress are insufficient to effect any beneficial object in California, and that larger 
appropriations would be equally useless under the present system. The Indians 
must be entirely isolated from the white settlements, or nothing can be done with 
them. All attempts to carry on reservations, claimed in whole or in part by 
citizens of the State, have hitherto proved unavailing; and there is no reason to 
hope for a better state of things in the future. There is now no place in Cali- 
fornia suitable for a reservation which is not subject to the objections above in- 
dicated. The progress of mining andagricultural interests has gradually absorbed 
nearly all the lands available for this purpose, and the time has arrived when 
the Indians must be removed altogether, or suffer speedy extinction. 

In conversation with Mr. Wentworth, superintendent for the southern district, 
the plan of colonizing the Indians on one of the islands near Santa Barbara was 
discussed, ‘There can be no doubt that this would be a very good way of isola- 
ting them from the whites, and would, if properly carried out, be the best means 
of avoiding most of the embarrassments that now surround the reservation sys- 
tem. ‘There is sufficient arable land on several of these islands, andrange enough 
for cattle and sheep, to enable a large population of Indians to support themselves 
without expense to the government after the first two or three years. But the 
question arises, what would be the cost of a good title to one or more of these 
islands when government is the proposed purchaser, and how long would the 
Indians be permitted to remain in possession after having cultivated the land, 
built houses, and otherwise improved and enhanced the value of the property ? 
Would not the instinct of the whites devise some means of reaching the govern- 
ment funds even in this isolated retreat? I must confess experience has not 
given me much cause for hope, even where a plan so plausible as the present is 
suggested. I believe it would result, as all others have done, in utter failure. 
Men are no more honest in California now than they have been during the past 
ten or twelve years. 

What, then, is to be done with the Indians? This is a difficult problem to 
solve. So much depends upon the integrity of public officers and the forbear- 
ance and humanity of private citizens, that it is almost impossible to obtain such 
general co-operation of all classes as will insure the success of any plan that may 
be devised. My own belief is, that the remnant of the tribes now remaining in 
California would fare better if turned over to the protection of the military de- 
partment. Jam unable to suggest anything else that can be done with them. 
This would at least afford them some security from the rapacity and cruelty 
of the whites, who are now driving them from their homes, and from every place 
of refuge in which they seek to preserve their lives. Let all who molest them, 
within certain prescribed limits, be held amenable to military law, and something 
may yet be done to meliorate their condition. 

I have now to call your attention to the Indians of Arizona. 

On the 5th of December, being desirous of rendering such service to the de- 
partment as lay in my power, I joined Mr. Poston, superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs for Arizona, and started from San Francisco on a tour of exploration through 
that ‘Territory. It was expected that the governor and territorial officers would 
be at ‘Tucson about the time of our arrival there, and that immediate measures 
would be taken for the organization of the territorial government. I was desirous 
of affording these gentlemen all the assistance in my power, and at the same 
time carrying into effect the instructions of the department in reference to various 
branches of the public service. The great importance which Arizona has re- 
cently assumed in consequence of its extraordinary mineral wealth seemed to 
justity me in the belief that I could not employ my time more beneficially to the 
government and the country than by aiding in the establishment of the laws, and 
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the development of the resources of the Territory. The sparsity of the white 
population and the number and hostile character of the predominating Indian 
tribes rendered it a matter of peculiar interest that the department should be 
laced in possession of full and accurate information respecting the difficulties to 
e encountered in the settlement of the country; and this I believed came ap- 
propriately within the limits of my official duties. 

On the arrival of Superintendent Poston and myself at this point of our jour- 
ney (Kort Yuma) it became evident that the Yuma tribe of Indians were ina 
very destitute condition, owing to the low stage of the river during the past season 
and the entire failure of their customary crops. Heretofore these Indians have 
supported themselves without much difficulty, and have only occasionally and at 
very remote intervals received aid from the government. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, when the usual overflow of the Colorado takes place, they cultivate 
the low lands in their rude way, and generally succeed in raising considerable 
crops of grain and vegetables. These bottom lands are light, rich, and easily 
worked, and afford ample means of subsistence to the tribes bordering on the 
river. During the past year, however, there has been no overflow, and conse- 
quently no crops have been put in by the Indians. To add to their misfortune 
it has been a season.of such unusual drought that the mesquite beans, berries, and 
other wild crops upon which they are accustomed to depend in seasons of scarcity 
have entirely failed, so that they are left utterly destitute. Their seed-wheat 
and beans stored for planting have long since given out, and for some time past 
they have been compelled to subsist on rats, mice, frogs, lizards, and such poor 
and scanty food of the kind as they can gather on the deserts and banks of the 
river. From their agricultural habits they are unskilled in procuring this kind 
of food, and many of them are in a starving condition. In some instances chil- 
dren have died for want of proper nourishment, and disease has spread among 
them with greater virulence than usual, as it always does in seasons of scarcity. 
Most of these Yumas are within the district of Arizona. A considerable num- 
ber, however, reside on the California side of the river. ‘They are all connected 
by family relationship, anditis difficult to separate them. ‘The total number of 
the tribe is variously estimated at from 1,000 to 1,500. 

Upon ascertaining their condition we deemed it advisable to call a meeting of 
the chiefs at the fort, and have a talk with them, so as to determine what could 
be done to afford them relief. Pasqual, the head chief, and others, were present. 

‘The result of the interview was that Mr. Poston, the superintendent, consid- 
ered it expedient to make them an issue of goods and farming utensils; in which 
I fully agreed with him. 

As a measure of temporary relief in the matter of food, Colonel Bennett, com- 
manding oflicer of the tort, agreed to turn over to them 2,000 pounds of damaged 
hominy which he had in store, and which was unavailable for the use of the 
soldiers. He has already on several occasions afforded them material assistance, 
and deserves great credit for the humane manner in which he has striven. to re- 
lieve their necessities. 

Yesterday, December 26, a grand council of all the chiefs and people was held 
and a distribution made in due form. Pasqual, head chief, and Vincente,. Te- 
harro, Antoine, and Juan, subordinate chiefs, were present; and after impress-. 
ing upon them the necessity of cultivating the earth for a living, as heretofore,. 
and laying up a sutlicient supply of grain to provide against contingencies like 
the present, and also of maintaining peaceful and friendly relations toward the: 
whites now crowding into the country, the superintendent turned over to them 
in separate allotments the goods and wares designed for their relief. He also, 
notified them that he would endeavor to procure some wheat for them from their 
neighbors, the Pimos, who had been favored with abundant crops, and gave them 
to understand that in future they must look solely to their own industry and sa- 
gacity to provide against a failure of crops. 
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The abstracts transmitted to the department by this mail will show in detail 
the goods delivered. 

General satisfaction now pervades the Yuma tribe, and they profess them- 
selves grateful to the government for its generous interest in their behalf. 

By late express from Tucson, it appears that the governor and his party have 
not yet arrived. A letter from Santa Fé states that he would probably take the 
northern route from that point to Walker’s diggings. If he has done so, as we 
have reason to apprehend, he will probably meet with many difficulties and be 
detained some time. If he succeeds in getting through with his stock it will be 
more than most persons have done who have attempted that line of travel. 

The Apaches still continue their depredations. There is no security for life 
or property anywhere in Arizona as yet. A military force of 3,000 men would 
not be more than sufficient to protect the emigration of miners and settlers that 
will crowd in during the approaching spring. 

From all quarters the most cheering news comes of extraordinary mineral dis- 
coveries. J think some more troops ought to be sent into the country if gov- 
ernment can possibly spare them. 

At present the garrison at T'ucson consists of about forty-five men. A com- 
pany of 100 leave this fort ina few days for the same point. Both together 
would not be able to take care of their own horses if the Apaches should make 
a raid upon them. 

Mr. Poston and myself leave for Tucson to-morrow, with a small escort. 

I shall report the results of my observations from time to time. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. ROSS BROWNE, 
Special Agent of the Interior Department. 
Hon. W. P. Doug, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. . 


No. 56. 


SUPERINTENDENCY OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Pima Villages, Arizona, January 10, 1864. 


Sir: Under date of December 30, I had the honor to address you a com- 
munication from Fort Yuma, advising you of the condition of the Indians in 
that vicinity, and of the measures taken by Superintendent Poston and myself 
for their relief. 

Since that date we have been most of the time en route for this point, travel- 
ling slowly in consequence of the scarcity of grass for our animals, and the 
necessity of keeping by the wagon train for forage. 

We arrived at the Pima villages January 8. The chief of the tribe, An- 
toine Azul, who had been ona visit to San Francisco in the company of Mr. 
White, an Indian trader at this place, returned with us, and was received with 
great rejoicing by his people. ‘This I believe was the first time any of the 
Pima chiefs enjoyed the opportunity of seeing anything of civilization, and there 
can be no doubt the effect will be beneficial in giving them a proper appreciation 
of the power and resources of the whites. 

The Pima and Maricopas seem to be very prosperous, and need little if any 
aid from the government. ‘Their crops are abundant, and they continue to cul- 
tivate the lands, set apart for them by the government, without assistance from 
white men. As long as they are permitted to enjoy the reservation appropriated 
for their use, unmolested by the whites, I think they will not require anything 
more. Whatever they need for agricultural purposes they are abundantly able 
to purchase. At present they get two dollars a bushel for all their surplus 
wheat. Most of them have money, and all also are industrious ; are well pro- 
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vided with blankets and clothing. Nevertheless, in order to encourage them in 
their habits of industry, Mr. Poston and myself have deemed it expedient to 
make a small issue of farming implements to them, which will be carried into 
effect as soon as the goods arrive from Fort Yuma. We have thought it best 
to reserve the greater portion of the articles purchased, for such of the tribes of 
Arizona as are actually in need of assistance. 

The arrival of Governor Goodwin and suite at Fort Whipple, near Walker’s 
Diggings, is reported. He has issued his proclamation establishing the territorial 
government. 

After visiting the various villages of the Pimos it is our purpose to proceed 
to Tuesin and hold a council with the Papagos. 

The Apaches are still very troublesome. It is to be hoped that measures will 
be promptly taken by the military authorities now in Arizona to put a stop to 
their depredations. Until there is some security for life and property, there can 
be no development of the vast mineral resources of this region. 

I shall take pleasure in reporting to you from time to time the results of my 
explorations throughout the Territory. Until my return to San Francisco, I 
cannot, of course, find either the necessary time or opportunity to prepare a 
well-digested and elaborate account of the country, and the tribes of Indians 
who inhabit it. 

As soon as the season will permit, it is our intention to proceed to the north, 
visiting the tribes in the vicinity of the San Francisco mountains en route. We 
hope to be able to see something of the Moquis, the most interesting, perhaps, of 
all the Indian races on this continent. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. ROSS BROWNE, 
Special Agent of the Interior Department. 
Hon. Wititam P. Dote, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


INDar ts 


SUPERINTENDENCY OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Mission San Xavier del Bac, Arizona, February 29, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that Mr. Browne and myself have passed 
the last month in visiting the Papago Indians living in the southwestern part 
of this Territory. These are, originally, of the same tribe as the Pimos of the 
Gila, but, having been Christainized by the Spanish Jesuits, and adopted the cus- 
toms of civilization, are designated as Papagos, although they preserve amicable 
relations with the Pimos and use the same language. 

The Pima, or Nevome, language was reduced to a grammar and vocabulary by 
one of the Jesuit fathers laboring among these remote people previous to their 
expulsion from Mexico inthe year 1767. A copy of this manuscript was obtained 
by the indefatigable researches of Mr. Buckingham Smith when secretary of 
legation in Spain, and has recently been published in New York as a literary 
curiosity. I had the pleasure of placing a copy in the hand of the Reverend 
Father Messea, of the same order, who accompanied me from California to take 
charge of these Indians, and is now laboring among them with a zeal worthy of 
his predecessors. ‘he grand old mission church of San Xavier del Bac is the 
greatest ecclesiastical monument left by the Spaniards to mark the progress of 
colonization and Christianity in the northern States of Mexico or California. It 
has been deemed advisable, in place of making different small reservations at 
remote watering places, to make one Indian reserve for the Papagos at San 
Xavier del Bac, where water, land, and pasturage exist for the maintenance of 
a considerable population. 
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In accordance with your instructions I have made a reservation at this place 
with the following boundaries: One Spanish league north from the centre of the 
mission church ; one league south from the same centre by one league in width, and 
west from the same centre. I have notified the United States surveyor general 
for Arizona of these boundaries, and requested him to make a survey of the same 
at his early convenience, and erect a monument of stone at the corners, and 
prominent points on the lines. It is hoped these measures will induce the Pa- 
pagos of the Desert region to join their more favored brethren here, and increase 
the size and strength of the mission. 

The agricultural implements and other useful articles destined for the Papa- 
gos having been distributed among them, much to their satisfaction, I herewith 
enclose a receipt from the captain-general and principal chiefs for the same. 

We are now ready to proceed on our journey to visit the interesting tribes 
north of the Gila, which have never been visited by any authorized agent of 
the government. ‘The governor and other territorial officers have located a tem 
porary ¢ capital there, and, as Indian hostilities actually exist in the immediate 
vicinity, it seems imperatively necessary that we should join them; but upon 
application to the military authorities of the district, we are informed that they 
can afford neither escort, transportation, nor subsistence. ‘hey have already re- 
called a small detachment of seven men which we had here to guard Indian 
goods, and made way with our private stores, left on storage. We should be 
sorry to degrade the mission with which our Great Father has honored us to 
represent his power and dignity to these unknown tribes; but fear we shall not 
make a favorable impression by presenting ourselves unattended, on foot, and 
without presents, which we cannot take for want of transportation. 

Your very obedient servant, . 
CHARLES D. POSTON, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. W. P. Doe, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 58. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
July 21, 1864. 

Sir: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th of May 
last, reporting progress in regard to selecting locations for reservations in Ari- 
zona. 

In that letter you state that you have been unable to determine the most 
feasible point for getting out a canal, and have taken the preliminary steps to- 
wards having a reservation made in the Great Colorado valley. Am I to infer 
that you have or are about to take steps for the location and improvements of a 
reservation which would involve the government in an expenditure of money 
without first submitting the same to this office for approval? If so I refer you 
to my instructions of July 16, 1863, which are as follows: ‘“'These reserva- 
tions you are authorized to select on your arrival in Arizona, describing the same 
as far as practicable by natural metes and bounds, and report the same to this 
ofiice. Upon receiving your report I will take immediate steps to secure a rec- 
ognition of the reservs ition until such time as surveys thereof can be made, and 
they be confirmed by the proper authorities.” 

While I am anxious to secure for the Indians under your charge favorable 
locations, where they may be instructed in agriculture and the mechanical arts 
to enable them to become self-sustaining, I am equally anxious that no arrange- 
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ment should be made for the expenditure of money not first appropriated by 
Congress, and you are hereby particularly instructed to incur no indebtedness 
in your superintendency. 
_ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
Cuar.es D. Poston, Esq., 
Sup’t Indian Affairs, Arizona. 


No. 59. 


SUPERINTENDENCY OF INDIAN AFFAIRS FOR ARIZONA, 
San Francisco, August 10, 1864. 


Sir: Upon my arrival here yesterday I found your favor of the 21st of July 
awaiting me. In regard to reservations, no steps have been taken involving the 
government in indebtedness. ‘The principal indebtedness consists in advances 
made by me at considerable inconvenience, but which seemed actually necessary 
to preserve peace among the Indians. ‘They are all quiet and friendly with the 
Americans, except the Apaches, against whom the military authorities and the 
people are now taking vigorous measures. 

In order to have a full understanding of the condition of Indian affairs in 
Arizona, I beg leave of absence to report to you personally in Washington. I 
hope you will suspend the purchase of any goods for the Arizona Indians until 
my arrival in Washington. 

Confident of being able to satisfy you that the Indian affairs of Arizona have 
been managed as well as was possible under the circumstances, with only, per- 
haps, too much zeal, I remain your very obedient servant, 

CHARLES D. POSTON, 
Superintendent. 
Hon. W. P. Doug, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 594. 


Prescort, ARIZONA TERRITORY, 
August 25, 1864. 


Sir: As I have been appointed special Indian agent over the tribes of Indians 
on and near the Colorado river, 1 have deemed it proper, in the absence of the 
superintendent, for me to briefly report their condition, and ask for instructions 
and such assistance in managing their affairs as you are authorized and may be 
pleased to grant. 

The Indians of the eastern portion of the Territory are still hostile, and by 
roaming far and near towards the Colorado river have brought suspicion upon 
a portion of the Indians under my charge, who, I am satisfied, desire to con- 
tinue on friendly terms with the whites. ‘The country is being settled up by the 
whites to a considerable extent, forcing the Indians into narrower limits, neces- 
sarily causing destitution among them to some extent. From this cause, also, 
there is liability of ill feelings being engendered, and even collision, to avoid 
which will require careful and judicious management. It is of the highest im- 
portance that peace be preserved with the Indians between this point and the 
Colorado river, as it is from that direction that the country must continue to 


be supplied. 
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To secure supplies of game, fruits, and roots, the Colorado Indians are obliged 
to range further from the river, and hence are frequently seen on all our roads 
and trails between the capital and the river. Travellers and trains meet them 
with suspicion and fear. The exasperation of the whites against the Apaches 
of the east, who have stripped the country of stock and murdered many of the 
whites, extends to nearly all the Indians of the Territory, and is kept up by the 
continued depredations of the cruel Apaches, and tales and fictions that are rife 
in regard to the Indians everywhere. 

Difficulties are liable to arise from another cause. Bands of warriors are 
constantly coming in among those that are peaceably disposed, and their pres 
ence and influence are unfavorable upon the Indians, and excite the suspicion 
of the whites. It is difficult to determine precisely where these war parties 
belong. 

If the country continues to settle up as it now promises, but one course, so 
it seems to me, is left to be pursued, and that is to place them all on reservations. 
While I am disposed to do all I can to forward the development of our 'Terri- 
tory, Iam equally desirous of preserving the friendship of the Indians, and 
securing justice and kindness on the part of the whites towards them. 

Any instructions or suggestions that you can give to the furtherance of these 
aims will be thankfully received by your obedient servant, 

JOHN C. DUNN. 

Hon. W. P. Doug, 

Indian Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 


UTAH SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No. 60. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Great Salt Lake City, Utah Territory, September 26, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the Indian department, I have 
the honor to make the following report of the condition of Indian affairs within 
this superintendency, so far as I am able to obtain information in the short time 
I have been here, less than one month. 

I took possession of what property there was on the first of September, and 
relieved Governor Doty from the further performance of duty as acting super- 
intendent of Indian affairs. There was neither office nor office furniture, and I 
found it necessary to proceed at once to supply the deficiency in these respects. 

There were delegations in the city and vicinity, representing the various tribes 
of the superintendency, awaiting impatiently my arrival, to whom I had to give 
immediate attention, in order to assure them of the care the government had 
over their interests. I gave them presents of provisions and clothing, &c., so 
far as the limited means at my disposal would allow, receiving from them in re- 
turn the assurance that they would remain peaceable and true to the govern- 
ment and be the friends of the whites. I told them that the Great Father would 
rather send presents to Indians than to send soldiers; that the more Indians 
help themselves the more presents he would give them; that soldiers were only 
sent among bad Indians; that when the goods came I would ask for the Indians 
who had cultivated the ground and raised crops, and that I would clothe them 
like white men; and then I would ask for the best hunters, and make them 
presents, before I gave anything to the lazy and idle Indians who stayed around 
the settlements; that I would give the most help to those who helped themselves. 

Complaints were made by settlers of their horses being stolen, and, I found, 
with truth. I brought the matter to the attention of the Indians, and they 
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promised to hunt them up, and since that they have brought in about twenty. I 
have informed the different bands, so faras I could, that hereafter when a horse was 
taken by an Indian, I would find out what band the Indian belonged to, and 
that no presents should be distributed to that band until they made restitution, 
and that the presents thus withheld should be distributed among those who 
brought in stolen horses. The result in one month is, as above stated, the return 
of twenty horses. 

I find a custom existing here which seems to me to be a great evil; it makes at 
least a great deal of business for this office. I refer to the daily visits of In- 
dians asking for presents, provisions, &c. On inquiry of my predecessors, I am 
informed that the plan of encouraging these visits was inaugurated under and 
by the first superintendent, and that all subsequent efforts to avoid the evil by 
discouraging them had resulted unfavorably, and that in the present condition 
of Indian matters it is best to continue the system. Hence I am daily receiving 
Indians, listening to their complaints, and ministering to their wants, in distrib- 
uting to them such articles as they seem to need and the means at my command 
will enable me to give them. 

This difficulty as to the Utahs will probably be obviated to a great extent 
when they are removed to Uintah valley. 

Those Indians inhabiting that portion of the Territory south of Great 
Salt Lake City, are all anxious to know whether the government proposes to 
enter into treaties with them. They are anxious to understand their rights; they 
look with alarm upon the constant and increasing stream of emigration pouring 
into this Territory. 

They behold the enterprise of the white man manifesting itself by taking 
possession of what they have long occupied and claimed as their country. They 
see farms opened and cultivated on every hand; they witness the establishment and 
rapid development of mining interests with apprehension and jealousy, and they 
threaten to stop all prospecting, and have done so in some portions of the- 
Territory, and unless some negotiations are opened and treaties formed, there 
will be difficulty with these Indians. 

I have promised to lay the matter before the Great Father, and they wait his 
action impatiently. Under the circumstances, I feel that I cannot too strongly 
urge this matter upon your attention. 

I would recommend that steps be taken to make treaties with the following 
tribes or bands of Indians, viz., Utahs, Par-Vants, and Pie-Edes, as soon as 
they can be congregated in the spring. , 

Arrangements should be made for the appointment of at least one more 
agent for this superintendency. We would then have one to be located north 
of this city; another should be placed in the Uintah valley, and the third would 
be actively employed in the extreme southern portion of the Territory, among 
Indians who are numerous and powerful, and who, I am informed, have never 
been visited by a representative of the department. 

This country is now producing cotton successfully, and silver mines of great 
value are being opened, and therefore the steps of our hardy, adventurous 
pioneers are being directed to that portion of the Territory, and, as a conse- 
quence, the Indians residing there need the care and attention of the depart- 
ment. For further information in this matter I would respectfully refer the 
honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs to a petition forwarded by me to the 
Indian department, under date of September 9, indorsed by Governor Doty 
and Secretary Reed, who have both discharged the duties of superintendent of 
Indian affairs for some years past, and are more familiar with the facts than I 
am, and who strongly recommend the establishment of an agency in that portion 
of the ‘Territory. 

I have to-day received a telegram from the operator at Shell creek, two 
hundred miles southwest, that the Indians are gathering in, demanding their 
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annuity goods, and out of humor by reason of the delay. Another despatch 
from Fort Bridger informs me that Shoshonees are in large numbers at Bear 
lake, one hundred and forty miles north, impatient because they are not paid, 
so that they can go to their winter hunting grounds on Wind river. 

TI also subjoin a copy of a letter handed me the 16th instant, from his ex- 
cellency Governor Doty and Brigadier General Conner, late commissioner for 
negotiating the treaties with those Indians, urging me to make some provision 
to pay them now, and not wait the arrival of the annuity goods: 


GREAT SALT LAKE CITY, 
Utah Territory, September 15, 1864. 


Sir: The undersigned trust that their long connexion with the Indian service 
of this Territory will excuse them in addressing you, who have but recently 
assumed the duties of your office here, on matters which we consider of great 
importance connected with your department. 

You are aware that treaties were made in the year 1863 with the Shoshonee 
Indians and the mixed bands of that nation, by which they were to} receive a 
certain sum annually, in such articles of property and presents as the President 
of the United States should think best for them. 

Our Indian relations, so far as maintaining peace along and in the vicinity 
of the overland route, and generally throughout this rich mining country, is 
concerned, have been and still are so delicate, and the interests involved in the 
preservation of peace so important, that, in our opinion, the greatest care should 
be taken on the part of the government in strictly complying with its obligations 
with these Indians. 

The time has already passed when they had a right to expect their annuity 
for this year. They will soon leave for their winter hunting grounds, some 
_ four or five hundred miles from this place. 

Should they not receive their annuity before their departure, dissatisfaction 
and disturbance may be the result. 

It is understood that the presents that the government is forwarding to them 
cannot arrive here until quite late in the fall, and so late that it will be im- 
possible to deliver them to the Indians this season. | 

We therefore respectfully but urgently recommend that you make some 
other provision to fulfil the obligations assumed by us on behalf of the govern- 
ment in these treaties at an early day, and before they depart for their hunting- 
grounds, 

The peculiar circumstances with which we are surrounded in this country, 
the fact that we are cut off from communication with the department at Wash- 
ington, and the generally disturbed condition of the Indians throughout the 
whole country, will, in our opinion, justify you in assuming the responsibility. 

Very respectfully, &c., 
JAMES DUANE DOTY, 
Governor and late Commissioner. 
P. EDWARD CONNER, 
Brigd. Gen. U.S. V., Commanding District Utah. 
Hon. O. H. Irisu, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


JT have accordingly sent a messenger after Washakee, with a present of some 
tobacco, and a letter inviting him, with four other chiefs, to come in and consult 
with me as to what had better be done. I cannot determine until I have seen 
these Indians, and have so informed Governor Doty and General Conner. 

The difficulties of our situation cannot be appreciated by any one not here to 
share them. I have not received a letter from any eastern correspondent dated 
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since the 6th of last July, and I cannot, owing to the condition of the mails, 
expect therefore to be advised by you as to what to do in the emergency. 

The goods were, I am informed, shipped from Nebraska City about the 18th 
of August, and [ have not heard of them since. They cannot reach their des- 
tination before the 18th of November, and that is doubtful, as snow fell in the 
mountains on the 22d instant, while I was travelling between here and the Spanish 
Fork farm. While I am anxious to keep the peace among the Indians in the 
mountains, I am still determined notto overreach appropriations and embarrass 
the department by making it necessary to beg from Congress money to make 
up deficiencies. | 

I have written you from time to time, since my arrival in this Territory, as 
to my movements, and it will be seen that I have not had the opporutuity as 
yet to inform myself fully as to the condition of Indian affairs within this sec- 
tion of the country, as is necessary to making a full report. 

After my council with Washakee, I will send such further report as cireum- 
stances may require. I will endeavor to make up for the deficiency in this in 
my subsequent communications. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
QO. H. IRISH, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Wm. P. Dots, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 61. 


: SUPERINTENDENCY OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Great Salt Lake City, U. T., October 18, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to herewith enclose the annual report of Agent Lu- 
ther Mann, jr., received at this office on the 15th instant. 

I would respectfully recommend to the favorable consideration of the depart- 
ment that portion of his report referring to the locating of the Shoshonees on a 
reservation. ‘he Indians, in all this mountain country, cannot live any longer 
by hunting; the game has disappeared, the old hunting-grounds are occupied 
by our people to their exclusion. We must instruct them, therefore, in some 
other way of making a living than the chase, or else support them our- 
selves in idleness, or leave them to prey upon the emigration pouring into the 
country. For starving Indians will steal, pillage, murder, and plunge the fron- 
tier, from time to time, into all the horrors of savage warfare. ‘Thus the coun- 
try demands from government defence, retribution, and often the extermination 
of the starving savages, at a cost of millions of dollars to the national treasury, 
when thousands would have sufficed if placed in the hands of the Indian de- 
partment to be used in settling them in homes and instructing them in the 
peaceful arts of industry. 

The farmer, with the plough, hoe, and axe, will, if used at the first, be more 
efficient in keeping peace onjour frontier than the soldier with cannon, muskets, 
and bayonets. With the tribes in these mountains, the first means should be 
directed to locating them on reservations, and I feel that we cannot too strongly 
recommend the policy suggested by Agent Mann as to the Shoshonees, but 
that it should be carried out as to all the tribes in these mining ‘Territories. 
Herein lies economy, peace, and safety. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
O. H. IRISH, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Wm. P. Doug, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 62. 


Fort Bripcer AGEeNcy, UTAH TERRITORY, 
October 5, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the Indian department, I have 
the honor to submit the following report relative to the affairs of this agency 
for the past year. I take pleasure in bearing testimony to the uniform good 
conduct of the eastern bands of the Shoshonee Indians towards the white 
citizens living in, as well as all emigrants travelling through, this country during 
the past year. All with whom I have conversed have expressed a very strong 
desire to fulfil their treaty obligations, and report to me any depredations 
committed by any of the tribe with great vigilance. About the first of June a 
party of Loo-coo-rekah or Sheep-Kater Indians stole and brought into camp 
nineteen head of horses belonging to a party of miners at Beaver Head, Mon- 
tana l'erritory. Washakee, the chief, informed them that a treaty had been 
made with the whites. They surrendered the horses to him, and he sent them 
to Fort Bridger and turned them over to the military authority of the post. A 
large number of the tribe visited this agency and were very anxious to receive 
their presents before leaving for their hunting-grounds, (the valley of Wind 
river.) I was unable, however, to give them any information at what time 
they would arrive. ‘They were induced to leave the agency without them, 
under the promise that, should the goods arrive, I would retain them and distri- 
bute them in the spring, which appeared to satisfy them. In order that such 
an occurrence may not again arise, I would recommend that in the future all 
supplies designed for this agency should be forwarded as early as practicable, 
that they might reach their destination by the first of August each year. It 
would thus give the agent time to collect the Indians, who from necessity are 
scattered over a very large extent of country, distribute their presents, and 
send them to their hunting-grounds early, thereby enabling them to collect their 
food for the winter. I have been unable, for the want of proper facilities, to 
take an enumeration of the Indians under my charge during the present year ; 
from all the information that I have been able to obtain, however, I believe 
there are about fifteen hundred souls. 

The hunting-grounds of the Shoshonee Indians being in a section of country 
where the whites, during the last year, have been in search of gold, their game 
is becoming exceedingly scarce, much of it having been killed and a great deal 
of it driven from the country; hence it will be absolutely necessary in the future 
to feed them during the winter months. In view, then, of the scattered condi- 
tion of the Indians, and their almost extreme destitution, I would recommend 
that some suitable measures be taken to locate them upon a reservation where 
they might be protected by the government until they could be taught to take 
care of themselves. I would respectfully urge that an appropriation be made 
by Congress for that purpose. Iam happy to be able to state that the intro- 
duction of whiskey has been much less during the past year than formerly ; 
enough, however, still finds its way into the nation to cause considerable trouble. 
The Indians find no difficulty in procuring what they desire. It is generally 
obtained in the settlements. My attention has been called to a case that 
occurred lately in the vicinity of Cache valley, where, to obtain a buftalo-robe, 
one of the citizens of that locality sold to an Indian whiskey, which caused him 
to become intoxicated, causing some trouble, and finally in the shooting of the 
Indian, mortally wounding him. He is at this agency ina very critical condition. 

I would most respectfully urge upon the department the necessity of erecting 
an agency building. I am at present entirely dependent upon the military 
authority of this post for shelter. I have been destitute of an office a large 
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portion of the year. I would also urge upon your department the necessity of 
furnishing the agent with an ambulance and mules for the use of his agency. 
1 would ask for an appropriation of $2,000 for the above purposes. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
) LUTHER MANN, JR., Indian Agent. 
Hon. O. H. Irtsn, 
Sup’t Indian Affairs Great Salt Lake City, Utah Territory. 


No. 63. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, SUPERINTENDENCY OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Great Salt Lake City, October 21, 1863. 


Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith a treaty with the Shoshonee bands 
of the Goship tribe, which was concluded at 'Tuilla valley on the 12th October. 
I had previously made a verbal treaty of peace (on the 5th October) with the 
remaining portion of the southern bands who are connected with the Pahvont tribe. 
They gave their assent to all the provisions contained in this treaty. The largest 
portion of these bands have been killed by the troops during the past season. 
Also a treaty of peace and friendship with the mixed bands of Shoshonees 
and Bannacks of the Shoshonee (or Snake) River valley, concluded at Soda 
Springs, in Idaho Territory, on the 14th of October. In the month of September 
I advised Governor Wallace, by letter, of the proposed treaty, and of the time 
and place of holding it, and, agreeably to your suggestion, invited him to be 
present, but received no answer. I presume my letter did not reach him. 

As many of these Indians, as also others with whom treaties have been made 
this season, have been engaged in hostilities, I deemed it proper that General 
Conner, who commands this military district, and has been personally in the field 
against them, should unite with me in the councils which have been held with 
them, and in forming the treaties of peace. He has rendered great service to 
the government in punishing and subduing them. By the rapid and skilful 
movement of his troops, and their repeated successful attacks, he has been mainly 
instrumental in bringing the Indians to acknowledge, for the first time, that the 
« Americans” are the masters of the country. 

I hope these treaties, and the councils which have been held with the tribes 
with which I was not authorized to make formal treaties, will receive the ap- 
probation of the President. 

My duties as commissioner being now terminated by the conclusion of treaties 
with all the bands of the Shoshonee nation, my accounts for treaty expenditures 
will be prepared and forwarded as soon as possible. 

Allow me to congratulate the department upon the successful negotiation of 
these treaties, and the restoration of peace with all the tribes within this Terri- 
tory. 

fr I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES DUANE DOTY, 
Commissioner. 
Hon. Wm. P. Dote, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


GREAT SauT Lake Ciry, UTan Terrirory, 
October 21, 1863. 
Str: Treaties having been concluded with all the hostile tribes of Indians in 
this country, and peace restored, we deem it proper to inform you of the fact, and 
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to express the opinion that all the routes of travel through Utah Territory to 
Nevada and California, and to the Beaver Head and Boisé river gold mines, may 
now be used with safety. 

No fears of depredations or molestation need be apprehended from the Sho- 
shonee, Utah, Goship, or Bannack nations, judging from the feelings manifested 
by them, and their strong professions of friendship and desire for peace at the 
signing of the treaties, the last of which was made with the Bannacks of the 
Shoshonee River valley, at Soda Springs, on the 14th instant. 

JAMES DUANE DOTY, 
Commissioner. 
P. EDWARD CONNER, 
Brig. Gen. Cal. Vols., Com’dg Military Department of Utah. 
A. J. Center, Esq., 
Treasurer Overland Mail Company, New York. 


No. 64. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, December 30, 1863. 


Sir: I have the honor to enclose herewith, for your consideration, and if ap- 
proved by you, for transmission to the President of the United States, to be by 
him laid before the Senate for its constitutional action thereon, the following 
named treaties with certain Indian tribes, viz: 

With the eastern bands of Shoshonees, July 2, 1863, at Fort Bridger; 

With the northwestern bands of Shoshonees, at Box Elder, July 30, 1863; 

With the western bands of Shoshonees, at Ruby valley, October 1, 1863; 

With the Goship bands of Shoshonees, at Tuilla valley, October 12, 1863; 

and 

With the mixed bands of Bannacks and Shoshonees, at Soda Springs, October 
14, 1863. 

I also enclose a copy of a letter of Governor Doty, relating to the Indians, 
parties to the foregoing treaties, with a copy of a map furnished by that gentle- 
man, showing the territory ceded. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W's Pe DOLE, Commissioner. 

Hon. J. P. Usuer, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


No. 65. 


TERRITORY OF UTAH, SUPERINTENDENCY OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Great Salt Lake City, November 10, 1863. 

Sir: The map transmitted to me by the department is herewith returned, 
with the exterior boundaries of the territory claimed by the Shoshonees in their 
recent treaties, as also the lines of the country occupied by different portions of 
the tribe, indicated upon it as correctly as the map will allow. They fixed their 
eastern boundary on the crest of the Rocky mountains; but it is certain that » 
they, as well as the Bannacks, hunt the buffalo below the Three Forks of the 
Missouri, and on the headwaters of the Yellowstone and Wind rivers. 

As none of the Indians of this country have permanent places of abode, in 
their hunting excursions they wander over an immense region, extending from 
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the fisheries at and below Salmon Falls, on the Shoshonee river, near the 
Oregon line, to the sources of that stream, and to the buffalo country beyond. 
The Shoshonees and Bannacks are the only nations which, to my knowledge, 
hunt together over the same ground. 

Replying further to your letter, dated July 22, 1863, I beg leave to refer to 
my letter to the Commissioner, dated February 7, 1862, in relation to the 
Indian tribes in this superintendency; and to add that the bands represented at 
the treaty of Fort Bridger, on the second day of July last, it was estimated, 
numbered between three and four thousand souls, over a thousand of whom were 
present at, and immediately after, the conclusion of the treaty. 

They are known as Waushakee’s band, (who is the principal chief of the 
nation,) Wonapitz’s band, Shauwuno’s band, Tibagan’s band, Peoastoagah’s 
band, Totimee’s band, Ashingodimah’s band, (he was killed at the battle on 
Bear river,) Sagowitz’s band, (wounded at the same battle,) Oretzimawik’s band, 
Bazil’s band, Sanpitz’s band. The bands of this chief and of Sagowitz were 
nearly exterminated in the same battle. 

The chiefs at this treaty, in fact, represented nearly the whole nation; and 
they were distinctly informed and they agreed that the annuities provided in 
this treaty, and such others as might be formed, were for the benefit of all the 
bands of the Shoshonee nation who might give their assent to their terms; and 
this has been the understanding at each treaty. 

At the treaty concluded at Box Elder on the 30th of July, the first object 
was to effect and secure a peace with Pokatello, as the road to Beaver Head 
gold mines, and those on Boisé river, as well as the northern California and 
southern Oregon roads, pass through his country. There were present Pokatello’s 
band, Tormontso’s band, Sanpitz’s band, Tosorvetz’s band, Bear Hunter’s band, 
(all but seven of this band were killed at Bear river battle,) Sagowitz’s band. This 
chief was shot by a white man a few days before the treaty, and could not come 
from his weekeeup to the treaty ground, but he assented to all of its provisions 
He and Sanpitz endeavored to be at Fort Bridger, to unite in the treaty there, 
but did not arrive in time. The chiefs of several smaller bands were also 
present and signed the treaty, which is considered of more importance than any 
made this season, in saving the lives and securing from depredations the pro- 
perty of our citizens, emigrants as well as others. These bands are generally 
known as “the Sheep-Eaters,” and their number is estimated at one thousand. 

At the treaty concluded at Ruby valley, on the Ist of October, the western 
Shoshonees were represented by the two principal bands, the Tosowitch (White 
Knife) and Unkoahs. From the best information I could get I estimated the 
western bands, sometimes called Shoshonee Diggers, at twenty-five hundred 
souls; but the bands on the Lower Humboldt and west of Smith’s creek are 
not included in this estimate. Governor Nye proposed to meet some of them at 
Reese river, on his return to Carson from Ruby. 

At the treaty at Tuilla valley, on the 12th of October, with the Goship or 
Kumumbar bands, who are connected with the Shoshonees, and are chiefly of 
that tribe, there were three hundred and fifty present. Others from Ibapah, 
Shell creek, and the Desert, would have joined them but for their fear of the 
soldiers; they number about one hundred more; and there is also a portion of 
this tribe who are mixed with the Pahvontee tribe, and occupy the southern 
part of the Goship country, amounting to two hundred more. They are the 
poorest and most miserable Indians I have met; they have neither horses nor 
guns. I have seen several of them at work for farmers at Deep creek and 
Grantsville, and therefore conclude that they would soon learn to cultivate the 
ground for themselves, and take care of stock, if they were assisted in a proper 
way. ‘They have expressed a strong desire to become settled as farmers, and I 
should be glad to see them located as such, at a distance from the overland mail 
route. More than a hundred of them have been killed by the soldiers during 
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the past year, and the survivors beg for peace. It was the intention and under- 
standing that all of the Goship tribe shall participate in the benefits of the treaty. 

At the treaty of Soda Springs, on the 14th of October, with the mixed 
bands of Shoshonees and Bannocks roaming in the valley of Shoshonee river, 
there were one hundred and fifty men present with their families. 

Tindoah and the chiefs of several other bands sent word that they assented 
to the treaty, and desired to be considered parties to it, but they could not 
remain, as it was so late in the season they were compelled to leave for their 
buffalo hunting-grounds. I have seen these bands on Snake river, in the month 
of May last, in council, found them peaceable and friendly, and explained to 
them the objects for which it was proposed to hold a treaty before the snow fell. 

Those now present were, Toso-kwauberaht, the principal chief of the Ban- 
nack nation, commonly known as Grand Coquin, Tahgee, Matigund, and other 
principal men. ‘This last chief and his band live at the Shoshonee River ferry, 
where he meets all the travellers to and from the mines. He has always been 
friendly to them; and all of these bands can render great service to the emi- 
grants, or do them great injury. They number about one thousand souls, as 
near as I can ascertain. ; 

The whole number of Shoshonee, Goships, and Bannacks, who are parties 
to these treaties, may be estimated at eight thousand six hundred and fifty. 

The amount to be paid to them annually in goods, &c., is—to the Shosho- 
nees and Bannacks twenty thousand dollars, and to the Goships one thousand ~ 
dollars, for the term of twenty years. This last sum I think ought to be 
increased to two thousand dollars, especially if they are to be settled as hus- 
bandmen or herdsmen. 

The importance of these treaties to the government and to its citizens can 
only be appreciated by those who know the value of the continental telegraph 
and overland stage to the commercial and mercantile world, and the safety and 
security which peace alone can give to emigrant trains, and to the travel to the 
gold discoveries in the north, which exceed in richness—at least in the quality 
of the gold—any discoveries on this continent. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES DUANE DOTY, Commissioner. 

Hon. Wm. P. DoLeg, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 66. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, February 6, 1864. 

Sir: I herewith transmit a letter received at this office from Governor Doty 
and Hon. J. I’. Kinney, enclosing and calling attention to a portion of the 
message of the acting governor of Utah in relation to Indian reservations in that 
Territory. 

I agree with these gentlemen that the suggestions of the acting governor “are 
useful and practical,’”’ and would therefore recommend that they be carried into 
effect, for which purpose I respectfully suggest that the steps necessary to effect 
a sale of the Spanish Fork and San Pete reservations be taken immediately, and 
that the proceeds arising from such sale be applied to the improvement and 
preparation of the new reserve for the use of the Indians. 

If, in your judgment, legislation is necessary to effect these objects, I further 
suggest that it be asked from the present Congress. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

Hon. J. P. Usumr, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
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WASHINGTON Ciry, January 28, 1863. 
Su: The undersigued respectfully invite your attention to the extract from 
the message of the acting governor of Utah to the legislature of that Territory 
on the 14th December last, in regard to the reservations for the Utah nation of 
Indians. : | 

The views which he has presented on the subject we deem eminently useful 
and practical, and therefore recommend their adoption by the government. We 
also beg leave to refer to the reports of the superintendent of Indian affairs in 
relation to those reservations, and to assure you that we are, very respectfully, 
your obedient servants, 
JAMES DUANE DOTY, Governor. 
J. T. KINNEY. | 


Hon. Wo. P. Do.e, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


Extract from the governor's annual message. 


EXgEcuTiveé DEPARTMENT, U. T., 
Great Salt Lake City, December 14, 18638. 


To the honorable the council and house of representatives of the legislative 
assembly of Utah Territory: 
# a * * a % * # 


SPANISH FORK AND SAN PETE RESERVATIONS. 


These suggestions are made in view of the events daily transpiving around 
us, and preliminary to calling your attention to the Spanish Fork and San Pete 
Indian reservations. ‘This latter reservation, situated in the centre of the fer- 
tile valley of that name, and surrounded by an industrious and agricultural 
population, is of small extent, embracing not more than five hundred acres. 
lt has been lying idle for several years past, and there is little probability of its 
ever again being required for Indian purposes. The land is capable of pro- 
ducing good crops, and, in justice to the people ready and willing to reduce it 
to profitable cultivation, should be vacated as an Indian reservation, to which 
it is not adapted, and for whichit is evidently not required. The Spanish Fork 
reservation, at the southern end of Lake Utah, contains about 15,000 acres 
of land of good quality, and all susceptible of irrigation. Some years since 
a small portion of the reservation was cultivated as an Indian farm, but the 
amount of produce realized was in no manner at all commensurate with the 
cost to the government. For the last three years no work has been performed 
on this reservation, and it has returned to a state of nature; the farm-house in 
very bad repair; the fences all gone, and the land overgrown with weeds and 
bushes ; indeed, it is to-day simply a tract of naked wild land, with few of its 
improvements yet remaining, and these, at best, but monuments of decay and 
ruin, no less than of the mistaken policy which seeks to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the red man by placing him in near proximity to a thickly populated 
white settlement. On the other hand, it has been a fruitful source of irritation 
and dissatisfaction to the Indians, who are continually led to expect benefits 
which they never receive; and the fact that, while holding out hopes destined 
never to be realized, it draws the Indians into the most densely populated scttle- 
ments, to the great annoyance of the citizens, whom they burden with a heavy 
and continual tax, is not the least among the many evils justly complained of. 
_ Even should the reservation be again devoted to Indian purposes, only a small 
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portion of it would be cultivated, still leaving the greater part of it untilled and 
running to waste. It is estimated that the money necessarily expended annually 
in maintaining the reservation would purchase for the Indians in the market, 
at least double the quantity of provisions that would be obtained from the farm. 
After an experience of two years in the Indian service in this Territory, I am 
satisfied that the reservation is a detriment to the government, to the Indians, 
and to the people. ‘The withholding of such an amount of land from intelligent 
cultivation, in view of the great acquisition of population that we are sure to re- 
ceive, is as unwise as it is , impolitie, when it is considered that our people, so 
far removed from other sources of supply, are compelled to rely entirely on their 
own exertions and the limited amount of arable land throughout the ‘Lerritory. 
It is therefore respectfully recommended that you memorialize the President of 
the United States to vacate these reservations and throw the land open to occu- 
pation and cultivation by our citizens. Your earnest and early attention to the 
matter is asked, to the end that it may be brought, if possible, to a successful 
issue in time to have these lands put in cultivation the coming season. 


UTAH INDIANS—UINTAH RESERVATION. 


‘The condition of the Utah Indians in this Territory will require your further 
attention. Roaming, as they do, through all of our settlements south of this city, 
they are and have been, since the settlement of the Territory, a great annoyance 
to, and a continual burdensome tax upon the people. ‘I'he influx of a con- 
siderable mining population among them may result in disturbances in our midst, 
while the assistance that government is constantly rendering them cannot result, 
situated as they are, in any permanent good. 

The general government has set apart the country drained by the Uintah 
river and its tributaries, extending from Wahsatch range of mountains to the 
Green or Colorado river, a distance of eighty miles, east and west, with at least 
an equal distance north and south, as a reservation for the permanent settlement 
of these Indians. After careful examination it has been found to be most admi- 
rably adapted to that purpose. Many of these Indians are anxious, with the 
assistance of the government, to remove there and settle, and it is believed that 
all could be readily induced to go. ‘The reservation is more than ample for them 
all; contains abundance of game, and is well supplied with wood, water, and 
grass. I recommend that you memorialize Congress for an appropriation ade- 
quate to the purpose, and with a view to the making of a treaty with these 
Indians, providing for their early removal to that reservation. 

% % % * * * %* s * % 
AMOS REED, Acting Governor. 
Hon. WiLuiAm P. Dore, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 67. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1864. 


Sir: I return the joint letter of Governor Doty and honorable J. F. Kinney, 
of Utah Territory, upon the subject of the message of the acting governor, con- 
cerning Indian reservations in that Territory, and will remark that a bill is now 
pending in Congress which, if passed, will enable the department to carry out 
the fee neniaiion of those gentlemen. 

Very respectfully, your ohenienE servant, 
| J.P. USHER, Secretary. 

WiutaM P. Doug, Esq., ee 


Commissioner Indian Affairs. 
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No. 68. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, May 17, 1864. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose herewith four treaties negotiated with the 
mixed bands of Bannacks and Shoshonees, the eastern band of Shoshonees, the 
northwestern bands of Shoshonces, and the Shoshonee Goship bands of Indians, 
respectively, to each of which treaties the Senate has made an amendment. 

You will please cause these several treaties, as amended, to be laid before the 
respective tribes, and endeavor to secure their assent thereto at as early a day 
as practicable, and return the same to this office. 

As there is no. fund from which to defray the expenses incidental to ealling 
the Indians together for the express purpose of procuring their assent to the 
amendments, you can, for this purpose, probably improve the occasion of their 
assembling for their payments; otherwise the expense will have to be paid out 
of such funds as are at your disposal for the incidental expenses of your super- 
intendency. 

, Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM P. DOLE, Comnissioner. 


Hlis Exeellency James Duane Dory, 
Governor and ex officio Superintendent Indian Affairs, 


Great Salt Lake City, U. T. 


No. 69. 


GREAT SaLr Lake City, U.'T., August 26, 1864. 

Sir: I arrived here last evening, having been detained on the road by the 
sickness and death of one of my children. 

* % # x x % * 
- The oflice rented for $300 per annum cannot now be had for less than $1,200. 
Prices have advanced in about the same proportion in all departments. Flour, 
$25 per hundred pounds; coffee, $1 25 per pound; sugar, 85 cents, and beef, 
15 and 20 cents per pound. Under this state of facts, [ am compelled to rent 
and fit up offices, and purchase some goods for Indians, to keep them in a good 
humor until those now en route from the Missouri river arrive. 

I can only assure the department that I will be as economical as possible ; 
but, under the circumstances, the bills will be large and prices very high. 

The Indians within this superintendency are peaceful, although they seem 
uneasy, and I learn are unusually exacting in their demands, and look with 
jealousy upon the efforts of miners to explore what they claim as their country. 

The people are inclined to pursue a kind and conciliating policy towards the 
Indians. I am in hopes that the Indian difficulties now east of us will not ex- 
tend into this superintendency. I passed safely through the midst of the diffi- 
culties on the plains. ‘Trains were plundered, and murders committed before, 
behind, and around us, but we were not disturbed. 

I made an informal call upon President Young to-day. He gave me a good 
deal of information as to the Indians, and his views as to the policy that should 
be pursued toward them in these exciting times. 

He did not believe there was any need of difficulty with our Indians here ; 
that it was better to feed them than to fight them. I thought myself justified 
in saying that the views of the department in these matters were the same as 
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his own, and: that my efforts should be directed to promoting the best interest 
of the citizens of Utah and the Indians, by preserving the peace within my dis- 
trict by the policy suggested. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
O. H. IRISH, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Witiiam P, DoLe, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 70. 


GREAT Sa.Lt Lakk Cry, U.T., 
September 1, 1864. 
Sir: Mr. Irish, the superintendent of Indian affairs in Utah Territory, 
arrived in this city on the 26th of August. He desired me to continue to 
perform the duties of superintendent (there being then several parties of Shosho- 
nees and Utahs here) until the 31st, which I did, and on that day delivered to him 
all the public property in my tiands belonging to the Indian department, for 
which his receipts were taken. 
My accounts and returns up to that date will be forwarded in a few days. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES DUANE DOTY, 
Late Acting Superintendent Indian Affairs in Utah Territory. 
Hon. Won. P. Doug, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


NEW MEXICO SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No. 71. 


SUPERINTENDENCY INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, October 10, 1864. 


Sir: Since my last annual report there has been but little change in our 
relations with the various tribes within this superintendency. 

Depredations upon the property of the citizens of this Territory still are of 
frequent occurrence, and often accompanied by murders. While some of the 
tribes have conducted themselves well, others are robbing and murdering our 
people. The superintendent for the last half year has been without the means 
to supply the well disposed with their usual amount of provisions. 

If they could have been supplied as usual, it is believed most of the depreda- 
tions committed by them might have been prevented. Without any assistance 
from the government, it is surprising that their destitute condition has not led 
to more frequent complaints from owners of stock, whose herds graze in every 
part of the country over which they roam. In my report of last year I urged 
the propriety of concentrating the different bands of the various tribes, and 
settling of each upon its own reservation, and in their own country. I still 
believe this to be the true policy, and shall, therefore, in considering the subject 
of our relations, and the policy best calculated to promote the interest of the 


two races, speak of them under four heads, viz.; Pueblos, Utahs, Apaches, and 
Navajoes. 


\ 
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. PUEBLOS. 


_ In referring to this worthy people I desire to call your attention to the report 
of Agent John Ward, which is full and complete. The agent deserves much 
credit for the evident interest he has manifested, and the amount of information 
he has collected and condensed, as is shown in a tabular statement accompanying 
his report. These Indians are eminently a self-supporting people, many of 
them own considerable wealth in lands and herds, and the object of the govern- 
ment should be to pursue a line of policy toward them that will elevate and 
make them rely still more upon themselves. In 1857 an appropriation of ter 
thousand dollars was made for the Pueblos, and the amount expended for farm- 
ing implements and tools ; but few of these presents ever reached them. Those 
that remained at the superintendency after the 'Texan invasion are about to be 
distributed. Among these presents are some blacksmith tools, and instructions 
have been given to establish three shops at different towns, so as to accommodate 
as many of these people as possible. A smith will be hired and the Indians 
required to place young men in the shops to learn the business. It is hoped 
that by this course, in a few years, they will have smiths of their own. Itisa 
fact to be regretted that the number of these worthy and industrious people who 
_ ean read and write is so small, and that the number of such is decreasing. When 
under the care of the Spanish and Mexican governments more attention was 
paid to education, hence the number of those who can read has been decreasing 
since our occupation of the country. 

They are industrious, and produce in the aggregate a large surplus of the 
necessaries of life. The lands granted to them by the government are amply 
sufficient for their maintenance; they therefore need no assistance for their sup- 
port, except the furnishing of some improved farming implements and tools. 
They are, however, sadly deficient in the arts and education. I would there- 
fore respectfully recommend the passage of an act appropriating ten thousand 
dollars, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior in 
the establishment of schools, workshops, and the purchase of books and tools. 
Considering their want of general intelligence, they are a remarkably honest and 
virtuous people. In the first judicial district of New Mexico, which includes 
about one-half the Pueblo population, during a period of ten years but one case 
of theft was brought before that court committed by a Pueblo. ‘The same can- 
not be said of an equal number of any other tribe or people in the country. 
They are the only Indians in the United States who are not a burden to the 
government, and that in no way disturb the peace of the community in which 
they live. They are in every way qualified to receive and profit by the judicious 
expenditure of a few thousand dollars as I have just proposed. ‘They can thus 
be elevated and made to add to the material wealth of the country, and ultimately 
fitted to enjoy and harmonize with the political and civil institutions of our 
country. 


UTAHS. 


By an order of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, dated January, 1864, 
the Maquache band of this tribe were assigned to the Colorado superintendency. 
The agent having charge was at once instructed to induce them to return to their 
former homes. ‘Lhe band at first expressed some reluctance; but during the 
summer a large portion of them have joined the Tabaguaches, and I have no 
doubt the remaining portion can be induced to remove, as southern Colorado 
Territory was their former home, and the treaty with the Utahs of that Terri- 
tory has provided for their location within that superintendency. 

‘The western Utahs, viz: Capotes and Winnemuches, have conducted them- 
selves with more propriety than any wild tribe in the Territory. They live by 
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hunting, and only occasionally visit the settlements when pressed with hunger, 
in times of scarcity of game, and to provide themselves with powder and lead, 
and clothing. There has been, during the last few months, some dissatisfaction 
among the Utahs of southern Colorado Territory, and those of this Territory 
were invited to join in their councils, but refused positively to take any part 
with them against the whites, and reported the facts to their agent. ‘These In- 
dians are averse to settling, are warlike, and maintain themselves chiefly by war 
and the chase. Their settlement will require many years, and can only be ac- 
complished by first removing their prejudice against an agricultural life, which 
will be found difficult to do as long as the country affords them a scanty sub- 
sistence from game and the fruits and berries that abound in some parts of their 
country at certain seasons, and will continue to furnish them until further set- 
tlements circumscribe their bounds. They have, during the last year, made 
several campaigns against the Navajoes, while the military forces of the Ter- 
ritory were chastising that tribe, and have invariably made their raids profitable, 
bringing back mules, horses, and sheep. 

The agency for these bands of Utes was established in 1852 at Abique, which 
at that time was the most westerly permanent settlement in the Territory. Since 
that time the country has become settled fifty miles further west, and in order to 
obviate the necessity of their passing through these settlements on their way 
to the agéncy, I will, with the approbation of the honorable Commissioner, 
establish the Utah agency at Terra Amarilla. By making this change, the 
agency would be upon the frontier, and the Indians, in visiting it, would not pass 
through settled portions of the country, thereby annoying the citizens, and often 
injuring the crops by letting loose their horses among the fields. As at present 
situated, the Indians lose two days in going to the agency and two returning; 
are always exposed to the danger of being victimized by the whiskey seller, and 
if he receives provisions or presents, often returns to his people poorer than when 
he left home. | 

This tribe, for the reasons already stated, is not prepared for a settlement. 
They occupy northwestern New Mexico and western Colorado Territory, and 
until their prejudices against settling are removed, and game becomes scaree, it 
will be difficult to make any progress, or convince them of the propriety and 
advantage of settling. When the settlements of the white man absolutely re- 
quire that these Indians have a portion of their country set apart for their settle- 
ment, the whole tribe, in my opinion, should be settled in southwestern Colorado 
Territory, in the valley of the San Juan, and a treaty be made to embrace the 
whole tribe, both those now in New Mexico, and those of the Territories of 


Colorado and Utah. 


APACHES. 


é 

The Apaches are divided into two bands, the Jicarilla and Mesealeros—the 
first living in the northeast part of the Territory, and the latter in the southeast. 
About four hundred of the Mescaleros are now, under the direction of their active 
and efficient agent, Mr. Labadi, living upon the reservation set apart for them by 
order of the Secretary of the Interior, dated December, 1863, and have, accord- 
ing to the report of their agent, a large amount of land planted in corn, wheat, 
and vegetables. In addition to the corn planted by individual Indians, the agent 
was instructed to plant as much land as he was able with the limited means at 
his command, to be under his control, and to be gathered and stored for issue to 
the Indians after their own supplies were exhausted. About seventy-five acres 
of corn and fifty acres of wheat have been thus planted ; the crops were a partial 
failure, yet I have no doubt that the Apaches upon the reservation will, from the 
proceeds of their own farm, have grain sufiicient to furnish them their bread 
rations fer some months. ‘There has been much dissatisfaction among the Mes- 
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cealeros upon the reservation, relative to the location of the Navajoes upon their 
lands. Most of the tribe would undoubtedly now have been on the reservation 
if it had not been for this objection. 

They are, and for a century have been, inveterate enemies, and it is folly to 
suppose that they can agree upon the same reservation after having been so long 
at war. Some of the Jicarillas might have been induced to move but for this 
same objection, and a beginning been made to break up the roving disposition of 
this band. Unless a large military force is used to compel the Apaches to 
remove, they cannot be induced to do so while the Navajoes are upon their 
lands. ; 

They are so greatly in the minority that the Navajoes could in one hour anni- 
hilate them, and no doubt would find a pretext for doing so were it not for the 
military force at Fort Sumner, which holds them in check. Under the circum- 
stances I shall not be surprised if, after the Apaches gather their crops, many 
of them desert and join the hostile portion of the tribe. 

They cannot coalesce, and future and continual difficulties must take place 
between the two tribes unless they are widely separated. If the Navajoes should 
be located in their own country, the difficulty mentioned would be removed, and 
in that event but a short time would elapse before the entire Apache tribe in 
this ‘Territory would be located at their reservation, with the Navajoes as their 
immediate neighbors upon the same reservation. ‘They can only be induced to 
move by the direct application of force, and to keep them against their will it 
will require a military force equal to themselves in numbers. 


NAVAJOES. 


This tribe, at the date of my last annual report, were at war, and another 
year has made but little change, except that about seven thousand of the tribe 
have surrendered themselves, and are now held as prisoners of war at Fort 
Sumner, on the Pecos river. The remainder of the tribe are still at war, and 
commit frequent and daring outrages; many thousand sheep have been stolen 
and driven off by them during the last few months. The tribe at large, as 
well as the prisoners held at Fort Sumner, are still in the hands of the military 
authorities, and, under the direction of General Carleton, an effort is being made 
to remove the whole tribe from their own country to the Pecos river, from four 
to five hundred miles east of their former homes. 

I have, from the commencement of the scheme to remove the tribe from their 
own country, protested against it, believing the plan to be impracticable, unless 
a large military force was employed, and a larger sum of money appropriated 
than I believe Congress will be willing to appropriate for one tribe of Indians, 
at this time, when other and more important expenditures tax to its utmost 
capacity every energy of the government. 

There are said to be, at this time, over seven thousand Indians held as cap- 
tives. I have not the means of ascertaining the precise cost of the past year ; 
but, taking seven thousand as the number to be fed, and allowing forty-eight 
cents per day—the price of a ration in this country—it will be found that the 
year ending June 30, 1865, will cost, in rations alone, $1,226,400. It is 
claimed that the whole tribe will be subjugated and at the reservation within 
the year. If so, at least eight thousand must be added to the above number, 
making fifteen thousand souls, which cannot cost the government less than at 
the rate of two million six hundred and seventy-eight thousand dollars per 
annum, as long as they are fed full rations. This seems to be an enormous 
sum, yet it will fall below the actual cost if the whole tribe is removed, as a 
liberal allowance must be made for transportation, for farming, buildings, and 
clothing. 

It will be contended, by the friends of the plan, that in two or three years 
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they will support themselves. This conclusion, however, is not warranted by 
experience upon reservations, as the record will prove in the case of former 
attempts to locate and civilize the Indians. The Navajo is, no doubt, the best 
material in the country for rapid progress in agriculture, as history proves that 
the tribe has for three centuries been engaged in planting, and that they are 
also far in advance of all other wild tribes in manufacturing various fabrics, 
such as blankets, baskets, ropes, saddles, and bridle-bits; yet they are savages, 
and, like all wild tribes, extremely superstitious. ‘These superstitions must be 
overcome by time, and if the Navajo, with all his advantages, could be removed 
from his native country, leave behind all the resources which nature provides 
for his subsistence, and be taken to a locality where his only resource is to be 
the products of his own labors, and made self-supporting in fifteen or even 
twenty years, a great work would be accomplished. A few of the most in- 
dustrious, who have, in addition to their labor, some stock—sheep, goats, &e.— 
might be made to support themselves in a few years; but it must be borne in 
mind that at least nineteen-twentieths of the tribe are poor, and a large portion 
lazy and indolent. 

The Navajo, like all Indians, and’ many other with brighter skins, as long 
as his rations are regularly supplied, is contented and happy ; but when he finds 
himself compelled to work for it, when military restraint is removed, it may be 
otherwise; and after one, or two, or three years of ease and full rations, if the 
attempt should: be made to reduce the ration to one half or less, I have but 
little doubt many of them would return to their former haunts, where the 
natural resources of the country afford them at least a scanty subsistence, with- 
out the restraint and toil of the reservation. . While I regard a reservation as 
absolutely necessary for the good of the Indian, and as the only means of 
making him self-supporting, I regard the selection of the valley of the Pecos 
for that purpose as most unfortunate. <A large reservation might be selected in 
their own country, and, if selected properly, would combine many advantages 
over that valley. 

Tirst. A reservation in the Colorado Chiquito, on the Rio San Juan, would 
be at least two hundred miles from the nearest Spanish settlement, and would in- 
terfere with the rights of no one, nor with the common grazing-grounds of the 
Territory, which the Pecos does. In their own country, wood, acorns, cedar- 
berries, cactus, soap-weed plant, wild potatoes, mescal and mesquite beans, and 
other fruits, are found in abundance, and formerly formed a large portion of 
their food when their supply of corn, wheat, and vegetables was exhausted. 
None of these are found at the Pecos. 

In their own country, by a strict enforcement of the intercourse law, the 
flocks and herds of the Indian and the white man could be kept separate, 
and the evil effects of a free and promiscuous trade could be prevented. At 
the Pecos, upon our immediate frontier, these evils cannot be obviated. Settled 
in their own country, they would not interfere with the settlement of the Apache 
tribe, who are being located upon the Pecos. ‘These tribes have been enemies 
of long standing, and whenever military restraint should be removed, their old 
animosity would lead to quarrels which, in the end, would drive the weaker 
party from the reservation. 

They might be so located, in their own country, as to be far removed from 
any road across the country, while at the Pecos they are but a short distance 
from the great thoroughfare from Missouri and Kansas to New Mexico, Arizona, 
and the State of Chihuahua, in the republic of Mexico. They have lands, in 
their own country, equally as good as those of the Pecos for farming purposes, 
from which, together with the resources already mentioned, they have in former 
years maintained themselves, without assistance from the government, during 
periods of many years, at a time when at peace with the Spanish and Mexican 
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governments, and could again be made to do so, with much less expense than 
to locate them on the Pecos, and with much better chance of final success. 
It has been contended by some that they have no country suitable for farm- 
ing. In answer to this, I would state that Colonel Kit Carson informed me 
that during the summer of 1863, when in command of the forces sent against 
the tribe, he destroyed a great quantity of wheat and corn fields; that at one 
point, without moving his camp, he was seven days thus engaged, and at other 
places he was two, three, and four days, destroying as fine fields of wheat and 
corn as the Territory produced. 

Without expressing an opinion as to the policy of this wholesale destruction, 
I mention the facts to show that they were extensive farmers, and that they 
have tillable lands in their own country suitable fora permanent settlement. It 
was the wholesale destruction of their resources that compelled them to surren- 
der, and has reduced those held as prisoners to begging, and now makes them 
paupers upon the government. From the best information I can obtain from 
Agent Ward, Luna, and Mansanarez, who are all well acquainted with the 
tribe, and from oflicers of the army who were engaged in the recent campaign, 
it is believed that less than one-half the tribe have surrendered ; that the pris- 
oners embrace the poor, while the strength and wealth of the tribe remain in 
the western part of their country. Although we were told six months ago that 
the entire tribe would surrender in a few months, yet it has not done so, and it 
is the opinion of those best informed as to their resources that it will take years 
to entirely subdue and remove them, as those still running at large are well ° 
mounted, well armed, have stock to live upon, and are the bravest and most 
warlike ofthe tribe. In view of all the facts, I am still clearly of the opinion 
that the tribe should be located in the valley of the San Juan, or the Colorado 
Chiquito, and still believe, for the reasons already given, that it will be better 
forthe Indians, and an act of justice to New Mexico, to locate them in their own 
’ Perritory, and in the end be more likely to succeed, and be a great saving to 
the government. | 

More than half the tribe are still at large, and only the poor and those 
unable to make a resistance have given themselves up. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to make another campaign to reduce them, at an immense cost 
to the government, double and perhaps ten times the amount it will take to 
remove those who are now held as prisoners back to their own country. Estab- 
lished there, the transportation of provisions would cost more, but the quantity 
required would be so much less that the cost would be trifling compared with the 
present expenses at the Pecos. If they will work at Bosque Rodondo, itwould 
be ridiculous to say they would not work elsewhere ; and if they can support 
themselvs on the Pecos in a few years by their own labor, where they have no 
resources except what they produce, they certainly can where the natural re- 
sources of the country gives them a supply to last half the year, or more. I 
know the views I have expressed were opposed during the last session of Con- 
gress, and a law passed to so enlarge the Apache reservation as to provide for 
the Nayajoes upon the same reserve. But feeling satisfied that the policy was 
ill advised, I consider it my duty to report fully my opinions with reference to 
it. If I differ with others, I would state that my opinions were formed after a 
careful examination of the subject and consultation with the best authority in 
the Territory. Although we are told by friends of the scheme that the Indians 
are satisfied and happy at their new home, we know it is not the case, as they 
frequently make the inquiry when they are to be returned to their own country. 
Their former houses, their orchards, and fields have a charm not so easily for- 
gotten. It is human nature, and if they are not sent back, or permitted to go, 
they will return stealthily, and in doing so commit depredations upon our people, 
and thus keep up a state of insecurity for a generation to come. 

As I have already stated, the tribe is under the control of the military depart 
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ment, and if the present system is continued must remain so until Congress 
makes the necessary appropriation to enable the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior to again assume control. The first year has cost the military depart- 
~ment about one million dollars, and as the crop for the present year is a failure, 
and the number of captives increased, the cost will be double. If, therefore, 
they are to be placed under the control of the Indian department, an appro pri- 
ation of two millions will be necessary to successfully carry out the present 
policy. On the contrary, if the prisoners are returned to their own country and 
_ fed until they plant their corn, and the cactus and other fruits mature, I am well 
satisfied that an annual appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars for a 
few years, properly managed, will insure a permanent peace, and the consequent 
security to property in the country, and commence a settlement upon an exten- 
sive scale, and under circumstances that will give us some assurance of perma- 
nent success. : 

The plan I would propose for the consideration of the honorable Commissioner 
is the selection of a reservation in the country belonging to the tribe, as proposed 
by General Canby in 1860. ‘This excellent officer and gentleman’s proposition 
was to build a military post on the Colorado Chiquito, around which the Indians 
had already agreed to plant, and if his plans had not been broken up by the 
war, I have little doubt the Navajoes would this day be at peace, and supporting 
themselves, instead of being an enormous tax upon the treasury. Thus a begin 
ning might be made, and the Indians, with some assistance in opening ditches 
for irrigation, and provisions while planting, could plant large fields, and while 
their grain is maturing, and again after it is gathered, might gather the fruits 
of the country, to which I have already referred, and these, together with pro- 
ducts of their farms, would give them a support. 

In my judgment, they should be compelled, with this assistance, to maintain 
‘themselves.. They have done so heretofore without assistance, and the same 
resources are now available that they had years ago. In addition to the estab- 
lishment of a military post upon the reservation, to be selected for their perma- 
nent settlement, a line of small posts should be established upon our frontier, at 
suitable distances, to enable the military department to establish a system of 
patrolling from one post to another. By adopting this course, no considerable 
force of Navajoes could leave their country without its being at once known, and 
much less drive into their country large herds of stock, as a force would be al- 
ways ready, and within striking distance, to follow and retake stolen property. » 

This plan recommends itself, as it can be carried out with the same military 
force now employed to garrison posts in their country and those required at the 
reservation on the Pecos. Posts of one or two companies stationed in the passes 
through which these Indians are compelled to travel when coming into the set- 
tlements, would not only give the necessary protection to our people, but would 
enable the proper authorities‘to enforce the intercourse laws, and prevent im- 
proper trade and traffic with the tribe, and soon induce settlements that would 
of themselves be protection against the inroads of these marauders. By adopt- 
ing the policy I have suggested, the tribe can be compelled to maintain them- 
selves, with the assistance I have proposed ; settlements would be extended, the 
material wealth of the country increased, and millions saved to the United States 
treasury for an indefinite number of years. With regard to the precise location 
proper for the tribe, I am not prepared to give an opinion, and would, therefore, 
respectfully recommend the appointment of a joint commission for that purpose, 
whose duty it should be to examine carefully the country, and make the selec- 
tion so as to include lands suitable, with water, wood and other resources, to 
insure a permanent settlement, and as more than three-fourths of the Navajo 
country is included within the boundaries of the Arizona, that supcrintenceney 
should be represented, and also the military department, as the places proposed 
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involves the building and maintenance of a military post. Accompanying this 
report please find a map of New Mexico, with the country claimed by each band 
of Indians, carefully marked. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

M. STECK, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

Hon. Wm. P. Doe, . 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 72. 


Los Luceros, New Mexico, June 30, 1864. 

Sir: J have the honor herewith to submit the following explanations and 
remarks, to accompany the census return of the Pueblo Indians within this super- 
intendency, in compliance with your instructions, dated October 24, 1863, with 
such suggestions as are deemed necessary for your information. ‘These, together 
with my report of the 14th December last, I trust will prove of some interest to 
you and benefit to the Indians. 

Much has been written, and a great deal more said about the Pueblo Indians, 
their origin, customs, religion, &c., a great portion of which is mere speculation 
The Indians have few memorials, if any, to which they can refer for information, 
while their traditions, from all that can be learned, are rather limited. Besides, 
they have a very imperfect knowledge of time, distance, or numbers, which ren- 
ders them incapable of giving correct information in regard to important particu- 
lars, relative to tneir history. Notwithstanding all this, however, the Pueblos 
(or village Indians) are certainly an interesting people. ‘The different dialects 
spoken by them, and the many ruins of ancient pucblos found scattered through 
the various parts of the country, are evidences that the present race is the frag- 
ment of once numerous and powerful tribes and confederations. Another interest- 
ing fact is, that although speaking different dialects, and often located many miles 
from each other, their habits and customs are so similar as to be hardly distin- 
guishable. Even theii governments and the mode of conducting local affairs 
are nearly the same throughout. 

These and many other peculiarities offer an ample field for research, but as I 
consider a task of this kind more adapted to the researches of the antiquary 
‘than to those of an Indian agent, I will simply present such facts as have come 
under my personal observation, together with the information I have been able 
to obtain from the Indians themselves. ‘These you will find set forth under 
respective heads, so as to better explain the tabular return. 


TIME OF SETTLEMENT. 


This is certainly a mooted question—one not easily solved. I have not been 
able to procure any reliable information on the subject. No data of an authentic 
character exist, on which to base the probable time of settlement of the pueblos. 
A royal decree, in Spanish, of the Emperor Charles V, (dated at Cizales, March 
21, 1551,) is extant in regard to the foundation of Indian pueblos, containing 
the statement that an order of the Emperor, given in 1546, that the prelates of 
New Spain, convened for the purpose, had resolved that the Indians should be 
brought to settle, &c. A translation of the first part of this document, marked A, 
is annexed to this report for your information. ‘This may also assist you to form 
an opinion whether the reduction of the Indians to pueblos was the work of the 
Spaniards, or whether they were not already settled at that time. It will also 
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serve to explain the interest taken by the government of Spain, in such settle: 
ments and the means resorted to for carrying out the object.* ae 


SIZE OF THE GRANTS OR RESERVES. 


This will be seen by reference to the returns. The area of each pueblo is 
given in aeres. For this information I am indebted to General John A. Clark, 
surveyor general of the Territory, who kindly furnished the same from the plats 
now on file in his office. 


NUMBER OF ACRES TILLED. 


! 

It is almost impossible to ascertain the facts in respect to this matter with 
any degree of certainty. The Indians themselves can furnish no reliable infor- 
mation. Not one of them is able to give the number of acres in his field. The 
land would have to be measured for the purpose, and would require much time 
and labor. ‘Che arable lands are generally subdivided and allotted améng the 
inhabitants in lots. These lots are frequently sold, or transferred in whole or 
in part, and thus individuals are to be found who possess as many as four or 
more separate parcels. The lots are of various sizes and shapes, and often 
located in different parts of the reserve. ‘The land is not cultivated in common, 
as many people suppose. The only work done in common is the making, 
repairing, and cleaning of the acequia madre, (main ditch,) used for irrigation. 
Beyond this, every individual works and takes care of his own tract. At times,. 
however, the rich will assist the poor in gathering their crops. 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES. 


The numbers given in the table are generally correct, as the information by 
the Indians was given with much apparent care. The only thing about which 
any doubt can be felt is in regard to the number of males and females under 
18 and 16 years, for very few among them know anything of their age. These 
remarks are applicable also to persons of 70 years and over, who compute time 
by the recollection of some great event to them, such as an eclipse of the sun, 
or a long and bloody war between two wild tribes, or when the stars fell; the 
last having reference to the meteoric shower of 1833. One of the most singular 
modes of describing age was that of an old resident, who stated that at the time 
of los virulos bravas, (malignant small-pox,) ya habia dormiedo con una mucha- 
cha muy boneta. 'The time of the small pox alluded to by this old chronolo- 
gist was 1800, and that of the eclipse of the sun, referred to by many, in 1806. 
Thus you will perceive the impossibility of getting correct information on sub- 
jects relating to times and dates; all of which your own experience confirms. 


BLIND. 


It will be perceived, by reference to the returns, that the number of these is 
rather large, particularly in Santa Domingo and Santa Ana. Several cases 
resulted from small-pox. This disease, as you are aware, is one of the peculiar 








+ Time of settlement, &c. 


are the earliest authority upon the history of this country. They found these Indians living 
in towns, many of which were described by them as cities. At the time of the first revolution 
agvainst.Spanish rule by these Indians, some of their towns were destroyed. Some of these 
were rebuilt upon new sites. These were the only towns whose settlements were made after 
the date of the conquest. J*rom Castanada’s description in 1540, they were found living in 
towns, and in a prosperous condition; and so far as the decree in question relates to them, 
the object was to protect their rights against encroachment and imposition. 
M. STECK, Superintendent. 
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enemies of the Indian, and his mode of treatment (if treatment it can be called) 
leads generally to fatal results. 


EDUCATION, 


This subject calls loudly for the special attention of the government. It will 
be observed that several of the pueblos have not a solitary person capable of 
reading or writing ; while, among the few to be found in others, the greater 
number can only read printed matter. Those who can decipher manuscript, 
and form letters, are very limited indeed, and most of them far advanced in 
years. It could not be otherwise. Not a single place properly entitled to the 
name of school is to be found among the pueblos, nor a teacher of any capacity 
whatever. This matter seems to be entirely overlooked, and the Indians are 
left to do the best in their power towards the education of their children. The 
subject has been brought to the notice of the government more than once, by 
officers of the department, without eliciting the attention it so much demands. 
it is therefore respectfully suggested that the propriety of presenting the case 
fully and forcibly before the department is a matter of the greatest interest and 
importance. No Indians within the jurisdiction of the United States are better 
entitled to a favor of the kind than the Pueblos. While thousands of dollars 
are annually expended in other superintendencies for educational purposes, it 
can be safely said that not one single dollar has been expended in this since 
our government took possession of the country, now a period of eighteen years. 
This evidently shows either a great neglect on the part of officials, or that the 
Indians are not worthy of the favor. With proper aud judicious management, 
a few schools might easily be established among the Pueblos, at comparatively 
very little or no trouble or expense. This would not only prove a great bless- 
ing, but show the Indians that government actually has an interest in their wel- 
fare. Thus far, in regard to education, all has been mere promise. No promise 
of any kind should be made unless the performance quickly follows, for the 
reason that every failure serves to weaken confidence in the officers, and lessen 
faith in the ability and power of the government. 

In treating of the Indian, the honorable William P. Dole, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, in his report of 1861, says: “Innumerable instances have de- 
monstrated that he possesses capacities which, properly developed, would enable 
him to live creditably among the most enlightened nations.” These remarks 
are peculiarly applicable to the Pueblos, and with them the problem can be fully 
solved. 

3 


DEATHS AND BIRTHS. 


The statistics of these, I have every reason to believe, are not far from being 
correct. The information was derived through the parish priests from the 
records of their respective churches. It is to be regretted, however, that in 
some instances it was impossible to complete the list so as to correspond with 
the several heads in the return, showing the number of adults and children, 
male and female. At times the dead are buried without notifying the priest ; if 
this be so, of course some allowance must be made, but such incidents seldom 
occur. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE. 


You will perceive by reference to the return that the greater number of the 
Pueblos are evidently on the increase, or, at least, that the year 1863 has proved 
very prolific. Notwithstanding this, however, from all that can be learned, and 
from many years of almost daily intercourse with these people, I am fully con- 
vinced that in the aggregate the pueblo population of New Mexico is gradually 
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but surely decreasing. I regret very much my inability to give any particular 
reason or satisfactory cause for this decrease, but the past fifteen years sustain 
this statement beyond the possibility of a doubt.* 


CHIEFS OR OFFICERS. 


The tabular statement shows that the number of headmen in one pueblo bears 
no proportion to the inhabitants of another. For instance, Taos, with a pop- 
ulation of three hundred and sixty-one, returns sixteen officers, while Jemes, 
with three hundred and forty-six, returns only seven. This discrepancy arises 
in this way: some of the towns include all minor officers, of which there are 
more or less, and others only such as can properly be denominated principal 
officers. 'The latter, in reality, transact all business of importance, and consist of 
the cacique, governor, and lieutenant governor, war captain, and his lieutenant, 
fiscal major, and aguacil, and these have their subordinates or assistants. ‘To 
the principal headmen is confided the management of the internal affairs of the 
pueblo. Each pueblo has a separate organized government of its own, but all 
are nearly the same, as most of them adhere to ancient customsand laws. ‘The 
war-captain has generally the management of all campaigns made against the 
enemy, and everything also pertaining thereto. He has also the charge of 
the haballada, (horse herd,) sees to the selection of the herders and the changing 
of the same when necessary. ‘This duty in most pueblos is performed in com- 
mon, and whether a person has one animal or ten, it is the same; he has to serve 
or furnish a substitute. The herd is usually brought in once a week, at. which 
time the herders are relieved ; the number being in proportion to the size of the 
herd. The war captain and his assistants take their turn, each having charge of 
his respective party. During the severe months of winter, when the grazing - 
is not good, each individual takes charge of his own animals and keeps them 
the best way he can. ‘The fiscal major and his subordinates have charge of 
church matters. ‘They see to all repairs of the edifice and attend to the various 
other duties pertaining thereto. ‘These officers, in most of the pueblos, are elected 
annually by the cacique and headmen. ‘This is the general rule; indeed the 
principal men, generally old and experienced, are the law-makers. The cacique 
is elected by this class and holds his office during lifetime. He is usually se- 
lected for his capacity and good qualities. Nothing of importance is done with- 
out his knowledge and consent. He presides over the councils, and his decisions 
are almost invariably adhered to. He is usually much respected, and his in- 
fluence is great among his people. Many persons are of the opinion that this 
office is not hereditary, but I have been otherwise informed. Neither wealth 
nor age seems to be particularly requisite in this election, but, as a general rule, 
men well advanced in years are chosen from the family next in rank. 

The cacique evidently has more to do with the administration of ancient rites 
than with any other business. The high regard, mingled with respect and af- 
fection, which is invariably shown him, places him more in the position of an 
elder than any other we can think of. 


WARRIORS. 


Of this class we include those who are able to undergo the fatigue of a cam- 
paign, and who can make aggressive or defensive movements against an enemy. 
Some pueblos include lads of sixteen and seventeen years and men of fifty and 
over, provided they are healthy, active, good walkers, fast runners, and can 
handle the bow and arrow well. ‘These are the main requisites. Boys not over 
sixteen frequently accompany expeditions for the recovery of property stolen’ 





* The cause undoubtedly is that they seldom marry out of the pueblo, and, consequently, 
are compelled to marry relatives. SUPERINTENDENT. 
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by the enemy. ‘This fact accounts for the number of warriors sometimes being 
about equal to the adults, as shown in the tabular abstract. 

The Pueblos are not well supplied with fire-arms. ‘They place their main 
reliance on the bow and arrow. ‘This weapon is always ready and handy, far 
less expensive than any other, and is easily made and repaired. It will be 
proper here to remark that some of the Pueblos were less willing to impart in- 
formation about the number of their warriors than others, which I traced to the 
many rumors afloat in regard to drafting. ‘These simple people understood from 
some source or other that the object in taking the enumeration was to ascertain 
how many the government could obtain for the army. ‘his was the case with 
the Pueblos of Santa Domingo and Isletabuh. Before leaving these towns, sey- 
eral persons who placed less credit insuch rumors furnished the desired state- 
ment. In connexion with this I may observe that the same mistrust or want 
of confidence seems to exist in regard to the amount of property. This was so 
evident in the two pueblos named, that it was thought advisable not to trouble 
them to any extent in the matter, hence no return is made under this head. 
The lack of contidence thus exhibited among afew of the Indians is not to be 
wondered at. It is entirely attributable to various reports afloat relative to our 
difficulties at home, the French invasion of Mexico, the number of men to be 
raised in the ‘Territory, /os pensiones, (taxation,) and the like, about which they 
know little or nothing; but, go where you may, these seem to be the only topics 
of the day. ‘The two pueblos in question are decidedly the most prosperous on 
the banks of the Rio Grande, and in respect to property they are better off than 
any other within the superintendency. 


DIALECT. 


There are five different dialects spoken by the nineteen pueblos properly be- 
longing to this department, namely: Ast. Taos, Picuris, Sandia, and Isleta; 2d. 
San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Mambo, Pofuaque, and Tesuque; 3d. 
Cochity, Santa Domingo and San Felipe, Santa Ana, Zia, Laguna, and Aconia; 
4th and 5th. Jemes and Zuiie. 

These dialacts are so distinct that the Spanish language, which most of them 
speak and understand sufficiently well for the purpose, has to be resorted to as 
a common medium of communication. Some of the Indians state that although 
Taos, Picuris, Sandia, and Isleta speak the same language, there is a good deal 
of difference in many of the words between the first and the last two pucblos, 
and that this results from their location, the former being the most northern in 
the ‘Territory, and the latter the most southern, at a distance of about 140 miles 
from each other. But this has evidently little or nothing to do with the differ- 
ence of idiom, particularly when we take into consideration the fact that one of 
the seven Mogu: pueblos use the dialect common to those included in the same 
class with San Juan, which is located due west, at a distance of at least 300 
miles, and seldom visit each other more than once a year, and therefore have but 
little communication. 

The same may be said of Pecosand Jemes. ‘The first, the most eastern, spoke 
while in existence the same tongue as Jemes, a western town, distant about 
eighty miles. ‘The few families of Pecos still remaining are now residing at 
Jemes, and they consider themselves one and the same people. 

These dialects have their proper names, but so much confusion is observed in 
pronunciation and construction that it is impossible to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion. ‘The only reliable, genuine name ascertained is that of the dialect 
spoken by San Juan, Santa Clara, and others ineluded in that class, which is 
the Tegua, pronounced Té-wa. 
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RELIGION. 


The Pueblos are all nominally Roman Catholics, and, as far as can be dis- 
cerned, appear to be sincere and earnestly devoted to the rites of that church. 
Each town has its church edifice, which is held in high respect. The people 
esteem and obey their priests. They generally marry, baptize, and bury ac- 
cording to the rules of that sect. The holy days are generally attended to. 
Hach has its patron saint, whose name the pueblo bears, (with few exceptions,) - 
and whose anniversary is never neglected. On that day a great feast takes 
place, and after the ceremonies pertaining to the church are over, which occupy 
the first part of the day, amusements of all kinds are universally resorted to; 
such as foot-racing, horse-racing, cock-fighting, gambling, dancing, eating, and 
drinking, with the usual accompaniments. On such occasions liberality is an 
especial virtue, and no pains are spared to make everybody welcome. Some of 
the Pueblos are noted for these feasts, and great numbers from distant parts of 
the country flock thither to enjoy the amusements and share their hospitalities. 

The Catholic missionaries have done good service in civilizing these Indians. 
They appear to possess the necessary patience and industry for such a work. 
The imposing rites and ceremonies of the church, in our opinion, have also some- 
thing to do in the matter, as they are more apt to attract the curiosity of the 
Indian, fix his attention, and produce impressions, than mere appeals to his reason. 

Independent of the foregoing, however, there is every reason to believe that 
the Pueblos still adhere to their native belief and ancient rites. That most of 
them have faith in Montezuma is beyond a doubt, but in what light it is difi- 
cult to say, as they seldom or never speak of him, and avoid conversations on 
the subject. Like other people, they do not like to be questioned on subjects 
' which they believe to concern no one but themselves. It is stated by«some 
that the Montezuma of the Pueblo Indians is not the Montezuma of the con- 
quest, but an agent of the Spanish government, chosen to protect the rights and 
interests of the Pueblos. Be this as it may, one thing is certain: that this view 
of the subject differs entirely from that of the Indians. They believe, to this 
day, that Montezuma originated in New Mexico, and some go so far as to desig- 
nate his birth-place. In this they differ, however, some affirming that he was 
born at the old pueblo of Pecos, and others that his birth-place was an old 
pueblo located near Ojo-Caliente, the ruins of which are still to be seen. It is 
supposed, too, that Montezuma was not the original name of this demi-god, but 
one bestowed on him after he had proved the divinity of his mission. A docu- 
ment is now extant, purporting to be copied from one of the legends at the 
capitol of Mexico, in which it is stated that Montezuma was born in Tognayo, 
one of the ancient pueblos of New Mexico, in the year 1538. This account 
makes him out more of a prophet than anything else. He foretold events that 
actually came to pass, and performed many wonderful things. He is also 
expected to come again, but when or where we are not informed. It is rather 
an amusing narrative, but the Indians esteemit highly. Ifa translation can be 
obtained in time, I will annex it to this report. 

As the estufas of the pueblos are not altogether without a share of interest, 
being blended with the native belief, it is proper to make a few remarks respect- 
ing them. From the best information, it appears that previous to the establish- 
ment of churches among the people, the estufas were their churches or places’ 
in which most if not all ceremonials were performed. It is probable that to 
this day the edifices may be used for such purposes. The mystery which 
many persons seem to attach to these estufas can easily be solved by com- 
paring them with the various uses to which, in this Territory, and, indeed, in 
other portions of the country, a court-house may be applied. On one day, in 
anyone of these buildings, a criminal trial involving life occupies the public 
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attention. The ensuing night a political meeting is held, followed successively, 
during the term of court, by concerts and other performances. The estufa has 
always been and still is respected by the Indians. Grave and serious councils 
are generally held in them, while at other times hilarity resounds through the 
sacred walls. Beyond this, there is nothing of mystery that we are aware of. 
At the old pueblo of Pecos, without a doubt, a fire was kept constantly burning, 
attended by a person annually selected for this purpose. ‘his fire, as far as 
can be ascertained, was not worshipped by the Pecos or any other Indians. 
Some say that Montezuma ordered expressly that the fire should not be extin- 
guished, but the general reason given for preserving the flame is simply this: 
“Tt was one of the customs.’ The story of the “ d7g serpent,” kept at Pecos, 
for the object of human sacrifices, is all a myth, with many other marvellous 
and ludicrous matters to be heard among the lower classes. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


The principal and most important articles raised by the Pueblos are corn 
and wheat. It is almost impossible to arrive at anything like a correct estimate 
of the quantity. ‘The utmost these farmers can do is to tell the number of 
carrita (cart) loads which they have gathered from the field, and carritas being, 
as you are aware, of different dimensions, and quite a variety of shapes. No 
one ever thinks about measuring his crops. But taking one year with another, 
the Pueblos, besides raising enough for their subsistence, usually have sufficient 
surplus with which to procure other necessary articles. Of course, allowance 
must be made for favorable and unfavorable seasons and locations. he towns 
on the banks of the Rio Grande are the most prosperous, evidently on account 
of the great advantage they possess of good supplies of water for irrigation. 
They possess, too, the best land in the Territory. 

The communities which seem to fare the worst are those located on the banks 
of small streams, the waters of which are apt to diminish befure the crops are 
sufficiently advanced, and who, being surrounded, as they mostly are, by other 
people who appropriate an undue proportion of water, a scanty supply is only 
left to the Indians when irrigation is most, needed. Besides, of late years, 
encroachments have been made on these grants by outsiders, so that not more 
perhaps than a moiety is now tilled by the original proprietors. In many 
Instances individuals are to be found who do not possess land enough to support 
themselves, much less their families. ‘This subject demands the special atten- 
tion of the department. 

The Pueblos also raise frijoles and habas, (two different kinds of bean,) 
pumpkins, peas, onions, green and red pepper, musk and watermelons, plums, 
apricots, peaches, apples and grapes. Of the last three articles large quantities 
are grown, particularly in the towns south of Santa-Ié, and which are found 
in every market all over the country. ‘These natives are manufacturers as well 
as agriculturists. Their pottery, hair sieves, and chiguihuites, (a kind of 
basket,) are in demand, and readily sell among the citizens. ‘Their trade extends 
to other Indians, particularly the Camanches, with whom they usually barter 
for buffalo robes and dried meat, horses and mules. The best horses they 
usually procure from the Navajoes, when this tribe is at peace. 

The location of the Pueblos are, as near as can be described without any 
authentic data, taking Santa Fé as the starting point, as follows: 

Tesuque, 8 miles north; Pozuaque, 18 miles north; Nambé, 4 miles east of 
Pozuaque, on the same creek; San Ildefonso, 3 miles west of Pozuaque, on the 
east bank of the Rio Grande, where the stream that supplies Nambé and 
Pozuaque empties into the Rio Grande; Santa Clara, 26 miles north-northwest, 
on the west bank of the Rio Grande; San Juan, on the road leading to Taos, 
# of a mile from the east bank of the Rio Grande, and 34 miles north; Picuris 
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60 miles, north by east; Taos, 83 miles, north-northeast, which, with Picuris, 
reccive an ample supply of water from fine mountain streams; Cochity, on the 
west bank of the Rio Grande, 24 miles, north by south; Santa Domingo, on 
the east bank of the river, 6 miles south of Cochity; San Felipe, on the west 
bank, 6 miles south of Santa Domingo; Sandia, on the east bank, and 15 miles 
south of San Felipe; Isleta, on the west bank, 30 miles south of Sandia; 
Jemes, Zia, and Santa Ana, are situated on the west side of the Rio Grande, a 
few miles from each other, on a line running nearly north and south, distant 
from 50 to 65 miles west from Santal’é. Thesame mountain stream supplies the 
three pueblos. uaguna and Aconia, on the west side of the river, fifteen miles 
apart, the former being 100 miles from Santa Fé, and the latter 115, in a western 
direction. Both pueblos irrigate most of their lands from the same stream, El 
Gallo, which flows from springs in the Navajo country. Zuni, the last and mos 
populous, is situated within the Navajo country, distant 190 miles west-south- 
west, and its main supply of water is from springs. 

Owing to circumstances over which I had no control, this pueblo was not 
visited at the time of taking the census, but previous knowledge warrants me in 
placing the number of its inhabitants at the figures inserted in the return. This 
was the only exception; the other eighteen pueblos were all visited and their 
inhabitants properly counted. 

Some of these towns are apparently improving in appearance, while others are 
in aruinous condition. ‘This is more particularly the case with Picuris, Pozuaque, 
Nambé, Cochity, and Zia. 

From the peculiar construction of the villages it is not easy to give a correct 
estimate of the number of tenements. ‘l'aos, as an instance, consists of two 
large clusters of houses or quarters, thrown up in a confused mass, with little or 
no regard to shape, size, or regularity. 

The entrance to most of the pueblo houses is gained by a ladder reaching to 
the roof, from whence admission is effected by a kind of scuttle-hole to the inte- 
rior. Each room, however large, seldom has more than two small windows, for 
which small pieces of isinglass are used instead of glass. The supply of light 
is limited, of course, and a gloomy appearance pervades the apartment; still the 
rooms are warm and comfortable in winter. ‘This mode of entrance was evidently 
adopted for defence and protection. 

The Pueblo Indians, as a community, it can be safely said, are industrious, 
honest, obedient, and orderly, seldom or never interfering with or molesting any 
person; yet they should not be neglected. 

I have in previous reports recommended the establishment of schools and a 
few mechanical shops for the benefit of these people, and here allow me again to 
call your attention to the same, and to request your earnest appeal to the de- 
partment on the subject. 

I would also respectfully remind you of the necessity of urging the depart- 
ment to send out the patents for the Pueblos. 'They are becoming very uneasy 
about them, and I am certainly ata loss to know what further excuse to make to 
them for the non-arrival of the same. 

I believe the foregoing report to be in accordance with the requirements of | 
your instructions, but I very much regret my inability to do full justice to the 
subject. However, I can safely say that nothing has been inserted except such 
information as was derived from the Indians themselves, together with that which 
I have acquired in regard to the same: subject during many years’ intercourse | 
with these people. 

The task of collecting correct information from the Indians tor a work of this 
kind is better known to few than to many; and, therefore, I have respectfully 
to request that whatever errors may be found should be attributed to the want 
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of proper information or incapacity on my part, rather than to any desire or in- 
tention to misrepresent facts or to deceive the public. 

Hoping the statement herewith submitted will meet your approbation and 
serve to assist in calling the special attention of the government to the present 
condition and wants of these people, 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN WARD, Indian Agent. 

M. Sreck, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


No. 73 A. 


[ Translation. ] 


On the founding of Indian pueblos, registers— They must possess limits prescribed 
to them—How they are to be measured— Their privileges. 


The first disposition of these matters found in our code of laws is that of the 
Emperor Charles V, made at Cigales on the 21st of March, 1551, and afterwards 
adopted by King Philip II, (vede La Leg. I, title III, lib. 6, de la Recopilacion 
de Indios,) which literally reads as follows: ‘The effort has been made with 
much care and particular attention to make use of such means as are most suita- 
ble for the instruction of the Iadians in the Holy Catholic faith, and scriptural 
law, to the end that, forgetting their ancient rites and ceremonies, they might ® 
live in fellowship under established rule; and in order that this object might be 
obtained with the greatest certainty, the members of our council of the Indies and 
other religious persons on different occasions met together, and in the year 
1546, by order of the Emperor Charles V, of glorious memory, there convened 
the prelates of New Spain, who, desiring to render service to God and ourselves, 
resolved that the Indians should be brought to settle—reduced to pueblos, and 
that they should not live divided and separated by mountains and hills, depriv- 
ing themselves of all benefit, spiritual and temporal, without aid from our agents, 
and that assistance which human wants require men mutually to render one 
another. And in order that the propriety of this resolution might be recognized, 
the kings, judges, presidents, and governors were charged and commanded by 
different orders of the kings, our predecessors, that with much mildness and 
moderation they should carry into effect the reduction, settlement, and instruc- 
tions of the Indians, acting with so much justice and delicacy, that without 
causing any difficulty a motive might be presented to those who could not be 
brought to settle, in the hopes that as soon as they witness the good treatment 
and protection of such as had been reduced to pueblos, they might consent to 
offer themselves of their own accord, and order was g ven that they should not 
pay higher duties than was established by law; and whereas the above was 
executed in the large part of our Indies, therefore we ordain and command that 
in all the other portions care be taken that it be carried into effect, and the 
agents should urge it, according to and in the form declared by the laws of this 
title.” Philip II, in consequence of the intention of the Emperor Charles, pub- 
lished a statute on the founding of settlements, and in articles 34, 35, and 36, 
which are found inserted in Leg., title 5, lib. 4, de la Recopilacion de Indios, he 
Says expressly: “We ordain that when it is ordained to settle any province or 
territory of those which are now under our authority, or may hereafter be dis- 
covered, the settler shall take care and observe that the couutry is healthy, 
ascertaining if there may live in it men of great age and youths of good com- 
plexion, disposition, and color; whether the animals and flocks are healthy and 
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of ample size, the fruits and articles of food good, the land suitable for sowing, 
and harvesting abundant; whether there grow things poisonous and hurtful; 
whether the skies have good and happy constellations, clear and benignant; the 
air pure and soft, without objection or alternation; the temperature free from 
excess in heat or cold, and having an inclination for one or the other state, select- 
ing the cold; whether there is pasturage for the growth of flocks, mountains and 
trees for wood, material for houses and other buildings, and water abundant and 
suitable for drinking and irrigation, Indians and natives to whom the Gospel may 
be preached, as the chief motive of our intention. Finding a concurrence of 
these questions, or the principal of them, they may proceed to a settlement, 
observing the laws of this book.” 

It was likewise found ordered by the Emperor Charles in the decree of June 
26, 1523, (Leg. I, title XII, lib. 12,) that the viceroys and governor who might 
possess authority should work out to each town and place which might be formed 
and settled for the first time, the land and building lots that might be required, 
and they shall denote them for possession without injury to a third person, and 
let them send us an account of what may have beenassigned, and giving to each 
one, so that we may command the confirmation of it. 

And in the same manner other rules had been established touching the admin- 
istration and preservation of the common property, and common revenue of the 
pueblos or settlements themselves, as may be seen in the same code of laws. 

But King Philip II, in order to supply the deficiency which was observed in 
the laws of the Emperor Charles, ordered by another decree, which was published 
in Pardo, December 1, 1573, (Leg. VIII, title III, lib. 6,) that the sites on which 

ueblos and settlements were to be formed should have water privileges, land 
and mountains, entrance and exits, forming lands and common (egide) of a league 
in extent, where the Indians might keep their herds without mixing with those 
of the Spaniards. 

Another decree of Charles V, of the year 1533, (Leg. VII, title 10, lib. 17, 
de la Recopilacion de Indios.) likewise ordered the mountains, pastures and 
waters of the places and mountains contained in the grants of land which had 
been or should be made in the Indios to be common to the Spaniards and In- 
dians, and so we ordered the viceroy and courts to take care and see that it is 
done. And in the subsequent year, 1541, the same Emperor commanded (Leg. 
V, title 7, lib. citado) that the pastures, mountains and waters should be com- 
mon in the Indios. And inasmuch as some persons without a title from his 
Majesty had occupied a very great portion of limits and lands, it should not be 
permitted to any one to make an enclosure or cabin, nor to carry their herds 
there, except that they should be common to all the neighbors, notwithstanding 
whatever statutes may have been made to the contrary. 

And, lastly, by royal decree of October 26, 1838, (Leg. XIV, title ITI, lib. 
6, de la Recopilacion de Indios,) King Philip II ordered that in carrying 
into effect the fulfilment and execution and reduction of the Indians to pueblos, 
which was ordered to be done according to the designs of the Emperor, the 
viceroys, president and governor should provide and determine, and should 
any person be aggrieved and appeal, it should be adjusted before the council of 
the Indians, and no other tribunal; nevertheless, the sentence had to be so ex- 
ecuted, so that the reduction should take effect. And inasmuch as the Indians 
had to have lands, waters, and mountains given them, should they be taken 
away from the Spaniards, a just return should be made them in another place; 
and in such au event, a commission to three of the ministers of the court shall 
be held, in order that if any should suffer damage, they might have their appeal, 
and cause redress to be made on the subject, exhibited in the court. In virtue 
thereof the above-mentioned laws, and for their more thorough and exact fulfil- © 
ment, the statutes which still bear his name, were published and ordered to be 
put into practice by his excellency the Marquis de Folces, viceroy of New . 
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Spain; and they were corrected and confirmed by the royal edict of June 4, 
1687 ; and as in this arrangement there has been readopted in the clearest manner 
what was charged in them regarding the founding and measure of the Indian 
pueblos, we may be excused the liberal copying of them. This royal order 
and that which follows have been recently published in the Hispano-Mexican 
Products, vol. 2, Nos. 2478 and 2479, and the terms are as follows: 

The king: ‘“ Whereas, as in my royal council of the Indios, they are advised 
that the Marquis of Folces, count of St. Stephen, viceroy of the province of 
New Spain, issued an ordinance on May 28, 1567, by which he ordered that 
each of the Indian puellos as might need lands upon which to live and sow 
should have given to them five hundred varas, and more should it be necessary, 
and that from that time forward there should not be granted to any one lands 
or grounds unless they should be located a thousand varas, cloth or silk 
measure, away from and separated from the pueblos and houses of the Indians 
and the lands, five hundred varas removed trom said settlement, as is obvious 
from the evidence of said ordinance, which has reached the council—have been 
contrary to custom, order and practice—have been encroached upon by owners 


of estates and lands, thereby depriving the Indians of them, and seizing upon 


them, sometimes violently, sometimes fraudulently, for which cause the miserable 
Indians have lost their houses and towns, which is what the Spanish seek for 
and desire; and obtaining these thousand or five hundred varas, which have 
to be apart from the towns, they measure from the church or public house, 


(ermita,) which the people generally have in the centre of the place, and which 


happens to comprehend in them the whole plat of the town, whereby they lose 
what had been given them, it being necessary to understand the last five hun 
dred varas by the four winds, which is arranged and commanded in the Laws 
12 and 18, title XII, lib. 4, de la Nuevo Recopilacion de Indios; and on 
account of the many difficulties, losses, and injuries which thus befel these poor 
natives, it has been thought proper to command that such Indian pueblos as 
might need lands to live upon and cultivate should have given them not only 
five hundred varas, as the said ordinance provides, but whatever might be 
necessary, measuring them from the farthest limits and houses of the place 
outwards by the four winds—thus, five hundred varas east, as many west, north, 
and sonth, leaving always the plat of the pueblos included as vacant place, giving 
these five hundred varas of land not only to the chief or capital pueblo, but all 
the rest that may ask for and need them, as well in the pueblos already inhab- 
ited as in those which might hereafter be founded and peopled; so that thus all 
might have land to cultivate, and upon which their flocks may graze and feed, 
it being just and of my royal charity to have a regard for the Indians, who, I 
am informed, suffer so much injustice and trouble, in view of their being those 
who. render more services, and enriching my royal crown and all my vassals; 
with which design, and seeing what, in view of them and the said testimony 
and Laws 12 and 18 of the Nuevo Recopilacion de Indios, the acting general 
of my said council of the Indians has said and alleged, I have thought it best 
to order and command, as by these presents I do, that in conformity with the 
ordinances which the Viceroy Count St. Stephen formed and decreed on the 24th 
May, 1567, and the compiled law referred to, that there shall be given and 
assigned generally to all the Indian pueblos of New Spain for their farming 
lands, not only the five hundred varas around the place of settlement, and these 
measured from the church, but from the farthest house of the place, as well 
eastward and westward as north and south; and not only the said five hundred 
varas, but a hundred varas more; up to full six hundred varas; and should the 
place or settlement be more than ordinarily contracted, and should not seem 
sufficent for all, my viceroy of New Spain and my royal court of Mexico shall 
take care, as I now charge and command them to do, to set them apart a much 
larger quantity, and that they shall mark off and assign to the said place and 
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settlements as many more varas of land as shall appear necessary, without lim- 
itation. And as regards the pasture land, it is my will and order that there 
shall not only be separated from the settlement and Indian places the thousand 
varas mentioned in the said ordinance of May 26, 1567, but even a hundred 
varas more, and that these one thousand one hundred varas shall be measured 
from the last house of the settlement or place, and not from the church. 

“ And if it should seem to my viceroy of New Spain that the pasture grounds 
are at a greater distance than within the one thousand one hundred varas, it shall 
be declared as soon as this despatch be received, or is made known, that in relation 
to all the above I give to my royal court of Mexico power and authority to order 
to be done and executed whatever may be necessary, without limitation whatever, 
enjoining them, as I now do, that they should seek by possible means improve- 
ment in the treatment and preservation of them, as ordered and decreed by the 
ordinance of May 26, 1567, and Laws 12 and 18 of the Nuevo Recopilacion de 
Indios, which have been cited; but this shall be with the increase of varas 
made in the despatch, as well touching the lands to be given to and held by the 
Indians to live upon and cultivate, as touching the distance the pasture lands 
are to be, having the same quantity of varas which the said viceroy and royal 
court of Mexico might feel convinced they need, and they shall be separated 
and assigned them, as such is my pleasure and suits my service; and of whatever of 
this may be executed, a general and particular account shall be given me on all 
occasions, because I desire to be informed of whatever may be done for the 
benefit of the Indians. 

« Done in Madrid, June 4, 1687, by command of the King, our master. 

“DON ANTOINE ORTEZ DE OLILALORO.” 
Sealed with four rubrics. 
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No.7 oa; 


Cimarron Acency, New Mexico, August 8, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit, herewith enclosed, this my second annual 
report. 

The Indians of this agency have, during this year, conducted themselves 
as well as could be expected under the circumstances. As you are aware, 
since the 5th of November last I have had no funds on hand applicable to the 
Indian service wherewith to supply them with provisions, which they have 
greatly needed; consequently they have suffered considerably for the want of 
food, and committed a great many depredations upon the flocks and herds of 
the citizens. 

The Mohuaches are addicted to the vices common among almost all Indian 
tribes, which are those of drinking whiskey and gambling, though it appears 
they have sufficient judgment and forethought about them not to squander away 
everything they have to gratify their vicious habits. As a geueral thing, the 
Mohuaches have enjoyed good health. I have heard of but six deaths during 
the year—four men and two women. 

The Mohuache Utahs have, during the winter and spring, been tolerably 
successful in hunting, and have brought in a good many dressed skins, which 
they exchanged for provisions, besides making up a considerable number into 
clothing for themselves. 

The Jicarilla Apaches are improvident, and, like the Mohuaches, are addicted 

,t0 drinking and gambling in a greater degree, and, as stated in my first report, 
will sell the last and best articles they possess for whiskey ; and, unfortunately, 
they can always find unprincipled men who are ready and willing to sell them 
whiskey or gamble with them on every favorable opportunity that presents 
itself; hence they derive but little benefit from the presents received fom the 
government. ‘The evil consequences resulting from these causes it will be im- 
possible to prevent until they are located on the reservation destined for them. 
Owing to the foregoing circumstances, | have every reason to believe they have 
squandered away the greater portion of their presents, and they have no doubt 
been compelled to sell the balance for something to eat. Nor have the Jicaril- 
las used as much diligence in hunting as they might have done ; consequently, 
on account of this and the cause above mentioned, they are now almost naked, 
and in a destitute condition. 

I omitted to state in my report of last year the diseases of seven Jicarillas— 
two men and two women and one child, who died of the small-pox near the 
agency; Montuo Blanco, a Jicarilla chief, who died from another disease; and 
a young man, from the effects of drunkenness, near T'aos. I have heard that 
others died with small-pox on the west side of the mountains, but did not learn 
the number. Their health, I believe, has been generally good this year. I re- 
ceived, on the 26th of February last, despatches from the superintendent, in- 
structing me to use my influence with the Jicarillas to induce as many of them 
as I could to go with me to the Indian reservation at the Bosque Rodondo, but 
as I had no funds on hand it was impossible for me to carry into effect the in- 
structions received. I, however, informed the Jicarillas of my instructions in 
regard to them, but they would not say positively whether they would or would 
not go, but spoke of the subject evasively, and said they would consider and 
counsel with each other about the matter, and would let me know whether they 
would go or not when I should have funds on hand to carry out the object con- 
‘templated. ‘he Masetonies, or commonality of the Jicarillas, have told me 
that if all the captains and headmen would agree to go to the Bosque they were 
willing to go also. Since then I have had frequent conversations with the head- 
men of the tribe, using arguments based upon familiar comparisons to convince 
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them of the great benefits they would derive in the change from their present 
precarious mode of obtaining a living to one that would be certain in the end 
to yield them a competency for themselves and families. They would listen to 
me, and appeared to understand the force of my arguments, and acknowledged 
that they were in accordance with sound reason and good sense; but, like In- 
dians, would say, that what I said was all very true, but it was only appli- 
cable to the white race; that God, from the beginning, had ordained the Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans to be tillers of the soil, while they, the Indians, should 
follow the war-path and the chase. ‘Therefore, judging from the conversation I 
have had with them, and from what they have told others, I am satisfied that 
reason and arguments will be of no avail to induce these Indians to remove to 
the reservation, for they are aware if they go there they will be required to 
learn how to cultivate the soil for their own subsistence. I have told them so, 
and this is just what they are not willing to do, but prefer to lead a vagabond 
life—begeing, stealing, and otherwise depredating upon the flocks and herds of 
the citizen. 

On the 11th ultimo I heard that two’ men were killed and one wounded not 
far from Taos, and that some more were also killed in the mountains east of 
Taos, all of which was alleged to have been committed by the Jicarilla Apaches. 
The next day I saw Mr. Fred. Maxwell, who informed me that the murder had 
been committed, and that there were strong reasons to believe the Jicarillas had 
done it. Agent Maxwell also informed me that the brother of the Jicarilla 
chief, José Largo, and another Jicarilla had been taken prisoners to Fort Union, 
but, on promising to send out and call the chiefs and headmen of the tribe to 
meet us at Mora on the 20th of July, they were set at liberty. I believe they . 
faithfully complied with their promise. I notified the chiefs, San Pablo, Haso, 
Huen Labo, and the principal men that were with them, to meet us at the time 
and place above mentioned. Agent Maxwell and myself went to the town of 
Mora at the time appointed, but only five Jicarillas met us there, viz: José 
Largo, the two old men that were taken to the fort, the son of José Largo, and 
another Indian, none of these having influence with the tribe, except José Largo. 
Of the result of our investigation with these Indians you are already advised by 
a joint report from Agent Maxwell and myself. I have no person employed at 
the agency, having discharged the late interpreter on the 31st of March last. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEVI J. KEITHLY, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. W. P. Doe, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 76. 


U.S. InpIAN AGENCY For THE MonuAcHe BAnp oF UTaus, 
Cimarron, N. M., August 25, 1864. 

Str: In accordance with a regulation of the department of Indian affairs I 
submit this my annual report. 

Within the last year and since the month of October last, when their presents 
were given them, and up to the month of February following, the Indians under 
my charge have been kindly disposed and have committed but few depredations. 
It is true they have taken some few cattle and sheep belonging to the citizens 
since the month of February last. and the reasons are these, there being no appro- 
priation, or a deficiency in the last year’s appropriation, to meet the wants of the 
Indians in this Territory, and an order from the superintendent of Indian affairs 
for this Territory not to iseue to the Indians, hence they resorted to taking stock 
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from the citizens to keep them from dying of starvation. The game is scarce, 
and the means of obtaining it being denied them—powder and lead—it was 
easily foreseen that they would commit trespasses upon the property of the citi- 
zens. However, by frequent interviews with them they have been restrained 
from doing much more damage, and under the promise that the government would 
assist them in time, they being patient, much has been averted from destruction 
by this course. 

I have had many interviews with them in regard to their removing to the 
Conajoes, in Colorado Territory, their original home, and as yet I have been un- 
able to get their consent; but I still hope to effect their removal, as I told them 
that by removing to their new homes they would receive their presents, and that 
if they refused to go they would receive nothing; and I advised ‘them strongly 
to go, asit would be for their interest and welfare in future. 

‘They are loth to quit their roaming habits and be placed upon reservations; 
this appears to be the objection with them. 

Within the last year this band have decreased from war with the Navajoes, 
Arapahoes and Comanches, but the former being now subdued by the whites, 
and placed upon a reservation, will check them in that direction. But with the 
latter tribes they have an inveterate hostility; and as these latter tribes are now 
at war and committing many depredations upon our commerce upon the plains, 
I have advised the Indians under my charge to keep out of that range of country, 
as they might come in contact with our troops, and be mistaken for the enemy, 
and attacked by us. I am pleased to say that the greatest enemy to the Indian 
(whiskey) has not been of serious injury to them in the last year. ‘This traffic 
by bad men has been checked, and a strict vigilance kept up to suppress it, at 
least amongst this unfortunate people. 4 

And I am pleased to say to the department that this band of Indians are to 
all appearance entirely loyal and friendly to the United States, and that they 
have no disposition to break the friendly relations existing between the United 
States and themselves. 

In conclusion, I would remark that we have reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon the efforts which have been made and are still making to cultivate and 
sustain friendly relations with the different tribesthroughout this Territory ; and 
when we look around and see to what a vast expense the government has been 
in the Indian service in these western Territories, we are forced to conclude that 
the policy which has been pursued in this is the best that could have been adopted ; 
believing that when peace can be sustained at less cost or expense than war it is 
certainly most desirable, especially in a Territory so distant from the parent 
country, and so inaccessible to troops. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
FRED. MAXWELL, : 
United States Indian Agent for N. M. 
Hon. Wiuuram P. Doce, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington City, D. C. 


No. 764. 


Fort Sumner, N. M., 
October 22, 1864. 


Sir: It affords me pleasure to announce through your office to the department 
at Washington, after another year’s experience, the continued good conduct of 
the Mescalero Apaches, under my charge, at the Apaches’ reservation, at Bosque 
Rodondo. 

Considering the circumstances surrounding these Indians during the year, their 
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peaceful disposition, their acknowledged honesty and respect for and obedience 
to all the orders of the military authorities and those of the agent, have been a 
matter of surprise and admiration. 

During the month of December of last year a war party of one hundred and 
thirty Navajoes passed near the reservation with 1,000sheep. I followed them 
with twenty Apaches and Mr. Carrilo, my major domo, twenty six miles, when 
we overtook the party, and, after a fight of four hours, succeeded in retaking the 
stolen property, and leaving twelve dead Navajoes on the field of battle, our 
only loss being one Apache mortally wounded. On the 4th day of January of 
this year the Navajoes again returned to avenge their loss. Taking advantage 
of the darkness of the night, they approached within one mile of the post, and 
drove off sixty horses belonging to the Apaches, together with others belonging 
to the military department. At fiveo’clock in the morning, in a cold storm, almost 
insupportable, I again started with sixty Apaches, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Newbold and fifteen mounted men. After following the trail nine miles we 
overtook the enémy, evidently awaiting our arrival, formed in a small valley to 
give us battle. 

We immediately attacked them, and fought from eleven o’clock until sundown, 
retaking all the stolen stock, except twenty-seven horses; a part of those not re- 
covered had taken a different direction. 

There were one hundred and twenty Navajoes in the fight, fifty-two of whom 
were left dead on the field, and others escaped wounded under cover of the 
darkness. ‘The Mescaleros are ever prompt to serve the government, and when 
thus employed are cheerful and obedient as regular soldiers. 

In my opinion no tribe of Indians in the Territory have conducted themselves 
with so much propriety as those now upon the reservation, being peaceful and 
obedient to all the rules established for their control and government. 

Duritg last year all was contentment among the Mescaleros. They had no 
one to annoy them, and believed themselves sole proprietors of the reservation. 
They planted their crops, and were not molested; great interest was manifested 
by the tribe to live a civilized life; but since the arrival of the Navajoes their 
ardor has been dampened. 

The Navajoes are much more numerous, and never cease to threaten them 
when they recur to their former difficulties. During the summer many difficul- 
ties have arisen between the two tribes—the Apaches in defence of their fields 
and gardens, and the Navajoes in endeavoring to destroy them. The com- 
mander of the post made use of every means to prevent these abuses, but with- 
out effect. They fought; Navajoes were confined in the guard-house ; shots were 
sometimes fired at them by the guard, but all could not prevent them from steal- 
ing from the Apaches; in fact, their fields were, in some cases, completely de- 
stroyed; and to make the matter still worse, as the corn commenced maturing, 
a worm destroyed great quantities, and between Navajo Indians and the insect 
they left but little to harvest. The Mescaleros, after all their ill fortune in their 
corn-fields, were, however, more fortunate with their gardens; of which they had 
one hundred acres under cultivation. 

The number of gardens were ninety-four, containing melons, watermelons, 
pumpkins, chili, and, in some cases, tobacco. From the product of these gar- 
dens they sold melons, green beans, and other fruits, to the amount of $4,000. 

Of the two hundred acres of corn planted by the Apaches I have already re- 
lated its fate; they were a total loss, with the exception of about one hundred 
bushels, which they gathered and placed in my hands at the agency, to be taken 
eare of for them. If the Mescaleros Had not been interfered with by the Nava- 
joes, and the insect had not destroyed so much of their corn, I am satisfied that 
from their own corn and the products of the ageney farm they would have been 
able to produce their bread rations for at least nine months of the present year. 
In conformity with the instructions of the superintendent I planted fifty acres 
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of wheat. Under every disadvantage I saved 15,625 pounds of wheat, which 
I am now issuing to the Indians. My farming operations were conducted, dur- 
ing the whole year, under the greatest disadvantage, as I had no time during 
the year to get a supply of proper implements. For harvesting my wheat I 
depended upon the Apaches, who, with butcher knives, harvested the whole 
crop. After threshing my wheat I sold 15,333 pounds of straw at two cents 
per pound, ($311 10,) which amount I have placed to the credit of the United 
States, (see account current, September 30, 1864.) The wheat and corn please 
find properly accounted for in property accounts of same quarter. I have sold 
39,200 pounds of corn fodder to the quartermaster, which will also be properly 
accounted for in my next quarterly accounts. ‘The Apaches have also sold 
their fodder, from the proceeds of which, together with the amount realized from 
the sale of melons, &c., they have clothed themselves quite comfortably, and if 
their usual annual presents are distributed they will pass the winter more com- 
fortably than they have ever done before. As before stated, the Mescaleros 
upon the reservation are well disposed, and I feel confident that if they had been 
left by themselves, and not interrupted by the Navajoes, they would be happy 
and contented; and I believe, further, that most of the Apache tribe would now 
be upon the reservation but for their objection to settling with the Navajoes. 
They cannot agree, and it is impracticable to locate the two tribes together. I 
have witnessed their difficulties during the year, and am satisfied that my pres- 
ence and the proximity of the military alone prevented an open rupture long 
ago. I regard the attempt to permanently locate the Navajoes in this valley as - 
a fatal error. The land, water, wood, &c., are sufficient for the Mescaleros and 
Jicarilla Apaches, who together will number 3,000 souls. To locate the Nava- 
joes, who number not less than 15,000, together with them must evidently prove 
a failure for want of firewood, water for irrigation, and lands to plant. But 
grant that there is land, &c., for all, it does not remove the objection to locate 
two hostile tribes together. They never can agree. They are savages, and 
must remain so for many years. And if the military force should be removed in 
five or ten years, their old animosity would lead to quarrels that would end in 
driving the weaker party from the reservation. 

With the Apaches alone I should not fear the result. After losing our crop 
by the Navajoes and army worm, I saved enough to issue rations of 14 pound 
of grain for nineteen days. I believe the two bands of Apaches named above 
could be made to support themselves in a few years. Those now here have 
requested that a school be established for them, but refuse positively to let these 
children go to the school established for the Navajoes. ‘Iwo of the principal 
chiefs have had their children baptized, and in various ways given evidence of 
their desire to become more civilized. 

_ During the month of March Ojo Blanco, one of the principal chiefs of the 
Mescaleros, with forty-two of his people, left the reservation on account of their 
fears of the Navajoes. He remained absent some months in the country of the 
Mescaleros. I then sent two of his people with a request that he return to the 
reservation, stating to him that this was the only place where he would be pro- 
tected, and, if met by our troops, he would be treated as an enemy elsewhere. 
He was not deaf to my invitation, and returned in the month of August, bringing 
with him sixty of his people, including men, women, and children. 
The number of those now at the reservation is as follows: 
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The mortality among the children has been very great during the year. 
Among the adults but few deaths have occurred. 
Respectfully submitted. 
LORENZO LABADT, 
United States Indian Agent. 
M. Steck, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


No. 77. 


Santa Fiz, New Mexico, May 18, 1864. 

Srr: I have the honor to report to you that the Mescalero Apaches under 
my charge remain peaceable and in good health. 

During the period of your absence the whole of the Mescaleros have con- 
ducted themselves like honest workingmen. At this date the Apaches have 
planted upwards of 100 acres of ground, consisting of corn, melons, peppers, 
pumpkins, beans, &c., and they are still preparing about 100 acres more in 
order to plant corn and beans. They are constantly endeavoring to enlarge 
their fields this year on a scale double that of last year. Furthermore, I have 
planted for the use of the agency fifty acres in wheat and about twenty in corn, 
and am now planting about fifty acres more in corn for the use of the agency. 
The crops are springing up very well and growing rapidly, and give me much 
hope of a good harvest. 

The land which I had reserved for the Mescaleros was not granted to me as 
T had it marked out last year. ‘The Navajoes came, and a new division of the 
land was made by the commander of the post; the boundaries were laid out, 
and we remain subject to respect them. But afterwards the multitude of the 
Nayajoes and the military power, which desires to take everything in its hands, 
intruded into the reservation, depriving me of a part of the Apache land. I laid 
my claim before the commander of the post, went to the land and laid out second 
boundaries. ‘These have not been respected. ‘The Navajoes are tilling the 
ground on part of the land laid out for the Apaches. By which causes the 
Apaches are oppressed and annoyed, and they are not content to live together 
with the Navajoes. It is my opinion that more trouble will come when the 
fields ripen. 

Ojo Blanco, with forty-two souls of this people, went off from the reservation 
about the 25th or 26th ultimo, and, according to the observations which I have 
made upon the feelings of the Apache tribe, there is no doubt to me that their 
departure was because of the discontent and fear under which they live with 
the Navajoes. : 

The two tribes have been enemies for many years, and now they are together, 
and every moment they recall their past deeds. J fear that a day not to be 
hoped for will come with new difficulty. ‘The Navajoes are twenty times more 
numerous than the Apaches, and they nurse revenge in their hearts until an 
opportunity arrives. 

I cannot do less than to place under your consideration the sorrowful situa- 
tion of my Indians, and to record the good conduct observed by them during 
the time they have lived on the reservation, in order that you may take meas- 
ures which may seem justly in favor of them. I have been entreated many 
times by the Mezcaleros to say to you that they desire more to live with the 
Comanches, Kioways, &c., than with the Navajoes; a deadly hatred exists 
between the two tribes. As 1 informed you before; I made last year an acequia 
sufficient to water the Apache lands, and this year I made it larger, with 
Apaches and Navajoes, capable of irrigating 1,000 acres of ground. With all 
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this, I was obliged by the commander of the post to dig a new acequia, with 
my Apaches and Navajoes, for the benefit of the Navajoes. The work was 
done against the will of the Apaches, but so they worked about thirty days on 
the acequia, and all this time they did not work on their fields. 

When I received notice that the Bosque Rodondo had been reserved for the 
Apaches, I laid it before them, and they remained fully satisfied, but in a short. 
time thousands upon thousands of Navajoes have arrived at the msc 

which has set my Apaches in an extraordinary tremor. 

They were not so terrified at the time when all the Indians rocenved a half 
pound of flour and a half pound of meat as daily ration. They endured their 
necessity without failing in their work. At that time of famine some Indians 
died of hunger, and others came very near dying. I laid this before General 
Carleton and he remedied their necessity. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LORENZO LABADIE, 
United States Indian Agent. 
M. Steck, Esq., 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


No. 78. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, January 14, 1864. 


Sir: My attention has been called by Superintendent Steck, of New Mexi- 
co, to the necessity of designating a tract of land in New Mexico, forty miles 
square, with Bosque Rodondo as the centre, for a reservation for the Apache In- 
dians. In a former letter to this office, a copy of which was transmitted to you 
with report thereon under date of December 16, 1863, Superintendent Steck 
speaks of the proposed reservation as well adapted to Indian puzposes for a lim- 
ited number. Mr. Steck estimates the number of the Apaches to be about three 
thousand, and the quantity of arable land within the boundaries of the proposed 
reservation at not exceeding six thousand acres. Surveyor General Clark, of 
New Mexico, in a letter to Mr. Steck, a copy of which was transmitted to you 
with the report before mentioned, makes the same estimate as to the quantity of 
arable land within forty miles square, with Bosque Rodondo as a centre. 

Owing to the fact that the arable land lies along the water-courses, it seems 
to be necessary that the area of the reservation should be as large as that pro- 
posed by Mr. Steck, in order to suitably accommodate the estimated number of 
the Apaches, and isolate them as far as possible from the whites. or the rea- 
sons given by Mr. Steck in his letter before referred to, as well as for those 
given in his annual report for 1863, to both of which reference is had. 

Should you concur in the propriety of reserving the tract of land mentioned 
for the use of the Apaches, I would respectfully recommend that the subject be 
laid before the President with a recommendation that the same may be with- 
held from pre-emption and settlement, and under his proclamation be set apart 
for Indian purposes. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

Hon. J. P. UsHEr, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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No. 79. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1864. 
Sir: On the 15th instant I laid before the President of the United States 
your communication of the 14th instant, suggesting the necessity of having a 
reservation, forty miles square, set apart for the Apache Indians in New Mex- 
ico, and recommended that such a reservation be made. 
The President approved the recommendation, and you are instructed to take 
such action in the premises as may be necessary to carry the order into effect. 
The Commissioner of the General Land Office has been furnished with a copy 
of your letter of the 14th, and copies of the indorsements thereon, and directed 
to take appropriate action in the premises. 
Very respectfully, &c., 
J.P. USHER, Secretary. 
Wo. P. Dore, Esq., 


Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


No. 80. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 10, 1863. 


Sir: Your letter of this date, enclosing a communication from Brigadier 
General J. H. Carleton, commanding department of New Mexico, to the Adju- 
tant General United States army, relative to the establishment of an Indian 
reservation at Bosque Rodondo, is before me, My views with regard to the 
propriety of establishing a reservation at that point on the Pecos river have, in 
‘my annual report, been communicated to the department. But I will again state 
that I regard the location as one of the best that could be made in New Mexico 
for alimited number of Indians. In the language of General Carleton, the “ Bosque 
Rodondo is far down the Pecos, on the open plain, where these Indians can 
have no lateral contact with settlers” ‘This, the honorable Commissioner is 
aware, would be an important consideration in the selection of a permanent 
home for the Indians. East and west of the Bosque no settlement can be made 
for the distance of seventy-five miles, being arid plains. North, the nearest set- 
tlement is forty-five miles; and south, it is not probable that permanent settle- 
ments will ever be made, as the salt plains in that direction render the water of 
the Pecos river unfit for use. ; 

But while I agree with the general as to the propriety of establishing a reser- 
vation at this point, I beg leave to differ with him as to the practicability of 
removing and settling Navajoes upon it, for the following reasons: First, the 
arable land in the valley is not sufficient for both tribes; and secondly, it would 
be difficult to manage two powerful tribes on the same reservation. This re- 
serve, as proposed, is within the country claimed by the Apaches, and to remove 
the three bands, viz: the Jicarilla, Mescalero, and Membres upon it, and di- 
vide the lands soas to give each family a farm large enough to eventually enable 
them to maintain themselves, will occupy the whole valley. From my own ob- 
servation, upon a recent visit, I am of opinion that six thousand acres is a fair 
estimate of the amount of land susceptible of cultivation. This is also the opinion 
of John A. Clark, surveyor general of New Mexico, as will be seen by the ac- 
companying letter, to which | beg leave to call your attention. The three bands 
of Apaches will number at least 2,500 souls, and allowing five to a family, and 
dividing the arable land equally, would give each family of five souls about 
twelve acres—an amount quite small enough to maintain them. 
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The Navajoes, it is well known, number about 10,000 souls, and were esti- 
mated by Major Kendrick, United States army, who had good opportunities for 
knowing, at twelve to fifteen thousand. If you take into account, further, that 
they own thousands of horses, and not less than 500,000 sheep, the impractica- 
bility of locating them upon a reservation of forty miles square, with six thou- 
sand acres of arable land, or even double that amount, is so apparent that I 
need offer no arguments to prove it. ‘hese Indians occupy a country over, 
two hundred miles in extent north and south, and over four hundred miles east 
and west; and to catch and remove them and their property over three hundred 
miles across the country east would be a long and costly operation, to say 
nothing of the difficulties that must afterwards occur in the settlement of two 
tribes together upon the same reserve who have always been enemies. 

In view of all these facts, I earnestly hope the plan already proposed of es- 
tablishing a reservation for the Apache tribe at Bosque Rodondo, and one for 
the Navajoes in their own country, will be favorably considered by the honorable 
Commissioner, and that permission may be given to establish them at an 
early day. 

1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. STECK, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. Doe, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 81. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Santa Fé, New Mezico, October 21, 1863. 

Sir: In reply to your inquiry, as to how much arable land would be included 
in a tract of forty miles square, Fort Sumner, on the Pecos river, being the 
centre, I have to state that the public surveys in this district have not been ex- 
tended over the country described, and the only positive information I have in 
relation to the character of the lands in question I derived from personal obser- 
vation during a visit to Fort Sumner in the month of March last. I was on and 
along the Pecos river for a distance of seven or eight miles above and below the 
fort, and estimated the arable land within that distance at four thousand acres. 
This is what is called the ‘Bosque Rodondo.” I am informed that the bot- 
toms along the river above and below the Bosque Rodondo, for a distance of 
thirty miles or more, are very narrow —not averaging over one hundred and fifty 
yards in width. Assuming the bottoms along the Pecos, above and below the 
Bosque Rodondo, to average one hundred and fifty yards in width, the arable 
land included within a tract of forty miles square, with Fort Sumner for its 
centre, would amount to about six thousand acres. I think it does not exceed 
this estimate, and may fall considerably short of it. 

It is, of course, well known to you that there is no arable land in the square 
above described, except that which can be irrigated by the waters of the Pecos 
river. ‘There is good grazing on the mesas, on both sides of the river, but no 
timber, and very little water for a considerable distance from the Bosque. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Hon. M. STeck, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, Santa Fé, N. M. 


JOUN A. CLARK. 
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Fort Sumner, New Mexico, November 25, 1863. 

Sir: After you left this post some dissatisfaction was manifested by the Mes- 
caleros on account of their not being permitted to visit their country. This 
passed off in a few days, and after some persuasion they have remained quiet 
and satisfied. During this time I have been preparing lands and acequias, 
where I intend to plant wheat. At this time it is very cold, but this will pass 
in a few days and the work will be continued. I will have no difficulty in pre- 
paring next year double the quantity planted the present. I have written to 
Santa Fé that they may send me the large plough you left for me. 

The commander of this post, Major Wallen, has loaned me ten yoke of oxen 
to do the work, and has offered me every assistance that I wri need to help the 
Indians. At the same time I am receiving, from the militaty department, sufii- 
cient rations for the Indians. I have still in my house a deposit of ten thousand 
pounds of corn belonging to the Mescalero Apaches, and they are using it with 
much economy. ‘The Indian farmers were greatly pleased when they received 
pay for their fodder from the quartermaster of this post. The amount they had 
to receive was four hundred and fifty-eight dollars in cash. It was my inten- 
tion to have collected the money of all, to purchase for themarticles that would 
have been useful to them, but they were paid by orders on the sutler, and the 
Indians, seeing themselves with money in their hands, each one bought what- 
ever he fancied, and this has given them new animation to become better far- 
mers in the future. 

The 200 sacks of flour contracted for with Moore & Co. were Aanyeted tome 
here, and [ have not used them, agreeable to your order. During the last week | 
some 300 Navajo warriors passed near this fort with a robbery of near 
20,000 sheep, 12 Mexican captives, oxen, asses, &c. Captain Cremony, with 
twenty of his soldiers, followed after them, and I accompanied him with forty of 
my Apaches, but after a march of sixty miles in one day over a sandy country 
the captain’s horses tired out, and the Navajoes got off with their booty; such 
was our bad luck in not overtaking them. Many other depredations, murders, 
and robberies have been committed by the Navajoes upon the citizens of the 
county of San Miguel; and Rio Abajo, Cadette, and Ojo Blancos salute you, and 
be assured they are honorable and truthful men. 

I am, with much respect, your obedient servant, 
LORENZO LABADI, 
United States Indian Agent. 
M. Sreck, Esq., 
Sup’t Indian Affairs of New Mexico, Washington, D. C. 


No. 83. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, March 4, 1864. 


Sir: I return herewith a communication from General Carleton, with its ac- 
companying papers, which was referred by the Secretary of War to you on the 
4th ultimo, and by you referred to this office on the 9th of same month. 

These papers relate to the subject of concentrating the Apaches and Navajoes, 
and have accordingly been referred to Superintendent Steck for a report thereon, 
which will also be found herewith, dated 16th ultimo. It seems that General 
Carleton and others have, for some reason, been led to believe that Superintend- 
ent Steck is opposed to the concentration of the Indians of New Mexico, and is 
using his influence to thwart the designs of the military authorities of New 
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Mexico for the accomplishment of this object. In this belief I am satisfied, by 


frequent and free consultations upon the subject with Superintendent Steck, as. 


well as by his report of 16th ultimo above mentioned, that General Carleton and 
those acting with him are mistaken. On the contrary, Superintendent Steck is 
an earnest and, I believe, a sincere advocate of the proposition that the concen- 
tration of that powerful and hostile tribe is the only method by which a firm and 
lasting peace can be secured to the people of New Mexico. 

There is, however, a point of difference between General Carleton, Governor 
Connelly and others on the one hand, and Superintendent Steck on the other; 
for, while the former favor the concentration of doth these tribes at the Bosque 
Rodondo upon the Rio Pecos, the latter is of the opinion that an attempt to thus 
unite the tribes upon a single reservation will be found impracticable, and as to 
the point named, impossible. 

The reasons submitted by Superintendent Steck in support of his views ap- 
pear to me conclusive; and in this connexion I desire to call your attention to 
his communication of 10th December last, and a letter written to him by John 
A. Clark, surveyor general of the 'Territory, of which copies are also herewith. 

It will be seen that while the Apaches alone number some 2,500 souls, there 
are only about 6,000 acres of arable land upon the Bosque Rodondo reserve, or 
about twelve acres for each family, estimating families at an average of five per- 
sons. General Carleton intimates that this difficulty can be met by extending 
the reserve further down the river, but this is met by the statement that lower 
down the water of the Pecos is so impregnated from the adjacent saline plains 
as to become useless. The Navajoes number from 12,000 to 15,000 souls, so 
that if united with the Apaches there would probably be less than two acres of 
arable land for each family. <A still further objection is the fact that the 
Apaches and Navajoes have been at open hostility for many years. To intro- 
duce upon land owned by the Apaches their deadly enemies, in overwhelming 
nunibers, and so crowd the lands as to render it next to impossible to obtain the 
means of subsistence, is virtually to insure the extinction of the Apaches. Still 
another objection (which, although not so insurmountable as those already 
stated, is sufficiently formidatle) is found in the distance of the Navajo coun- 
try from the proposed point of concentration, and the enormous expense required 
to effect their removal. I leave it for those better acquainted with military opera- 
tions against hostile Indians to estimate the probable cost of removing some 


15,000 of the bravest and most warlike, with at least 500,000 sheep and thou-_ 


sands of horses and cattle, from a country 200 by 400 miles in extent, and 


probably presenting obstacles to military operations equal to any similar extent 


of country upon the continent. 

‘The foregoing are some of the reasons why, in my opinion, we ought not to 
attempt the settlement of the Navajoes upon the Rio Pecos. It is suggested by 
Superintendent Steck that a suitable country for their occupation may be found 
upon the Colorado Chiquito, and from representations made by him I am of 
opinion that such is the case. It is clear that the government owes it to the 
people of New Mexico to at once endeavor to secure them from the constant 
hostility of the Navajoes, and by a just and honorable arrangement with them 
secure peace to the Territory, and the prosperity which will inevitably result 
therefrom. With a view to effect an object so desirable, I respectfully recom- 
meud that the superintendents of New Mexico and Arizona, together with some 


- 


oue to be designated by the War Department, be appointed a commissioner to — 


explore the country along the Colorado Chiquito, with a view of selecting a 


suitable country for the Navajoes, and, if practicable, entering into negotiation — 


with them, having for its object a permanent and lasting peace. My reason for 
suggesting a military man as one of the proposed commission is because it will 
for a time be found necessary to establish in the country selected a military 
post, and I therefore conclude that it is necessary that we should avail ourselves 
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of the information and judgment of one who has experience and information as 
to the requisites of such an establishment. Should this suggestion meet with 
your approbation, and the War Department concur, I would further reeommend 
that measures be taken to obtain from Congress the necessary means to carry it 
into effect. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
| W. P. DOLE. 
Hon. J. P. Usuer, Secretary of the Interior. 


No. 84. 


WasHINGTon, D.C., January 23, 1864. 


Sir: Your letter enclosing copy of communication from Edward R. 8. Canby, 
Assistant Adjutant General United States army, calling the attention of the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior to the enclosed report of General J. H. Carle- 
ton, commanding department of New Mexico, has been received. 

The charge of unwillingness to attend to the wants of Navajo captives by the gen- 
eral against the superintendent of Indian affairs is not in accordance with the facts 
in the case. During the months of September and October I issued blankets 
and other clothing to about one hundred Navajoes at Santa Fé; and at Fort 
Sumner, on the 29th of October, clothing and other articles were given by 
Indian Agent Labadi, under my directions, to all the prisoners at that post. 
The honorable Commissioner is well aware that after that date the superintendent 
had no funds from which he was enabled to either feed or clothe Indians. In 
frequent conversations with the general commanding, about that time, the rea- 
sons why I refused to take charge of the Navajo prisoners was freely discussed. 
I believed then, as I now do, that as prisoners of war they belonged properly 
to the military department, and should be held by them until hostilities cease 
with the tribe. I stated also at different times to the general that I had no 
funds for incidental expenses or provisions, and hence could not take charge of 
them and provide for their wants without involving myself and my department. 
* * * * * * * * * x 

Refusing to feed and clothe Navajoes was not from an unwillingness or neglect 
to do so, but from other causes well known to the department commander. 

The condition of the superintendency financially is so well known to your 
honor that it needs no explanation. You are aware that at that time, and up 
to the present date, it is without the means to feed and clothe Indians. If, 
therefore, as the general commanding suggests, the quartermaster’s department 
in New Mexico can be authorized to purchase blankets and issue condemned 
clothing, as proposed, it will be doing an act of charity, relieve the suffering 
prisoners, and do much to establish confidence in the kind intentions of the 
government towards them. ‘The military department in New Mexico has man- 
ifested great activity and interest in the settlement of Apaches at Bosque 
Rodondo. The success of the enterprise has depended greatly upon its hearty 
co-operation and assistance, and I am happy to state that Major Wallen, United 
States army, present commander of Fort Sumner, is rendering every assistance 
in his power. Without this assistance and the liberal supply of provisions 
issued to them by authority of the honorable Secretary of War, they could not 
have been kept on the reservation during the present winter. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. STECK, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, New Mexico. 


Hon. Wm. P. Do eg, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. Cr 
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No. 85. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, | 
Office Indian Affarrs, April 11, 1864. 

Sm: T return you the letter of the Secretary of War, covering communica- 
tion of Brigadier General Carleton and other enclosures, relative to the pressing 
necessity of providing for the Navajoes, now prisoners of war at Bosque Ro- 
dondo, in the Territory of New Mexico, some .hundreds of miles from their 
homes. I can appreciate fully the necessity for immediately providing for these 
people, forced from their mountain homes and located upon a tract of country 
entirely in astate of nature, and that they cannot be expected to contribute anything 
to their own support for at least several months to come, and very little the first 
year of their residence there. These facts as set forth in General Carleton’s 
letter cannot well be controverted, and I concur with him in the general reasons 
set forth in his communication. 

I feel constrained to say, however, that the spirit manifested in this commu- 
nication, so far as it has reference to the past or future action of the Indian bu- 
reau, is manifestly unkind and the inferences unfair. I do not believe it to be 
necessary to create a separate and new department in New Mexico, alone and 
independent of the superintendency-as at present organized; I do not think it 
necessary to provide for a special superintendent with a salary of three thou- 
sand dollarsper annum. ‘There is already a sufficient number of officers in, New 
Mexico connected with the Indian service, and should they prove incompetent 
they can be removed and competent persons appointed in their stead. 

I cannot, from any data before me, judge of the amount necessary to be ap- 
propriated to provide for these people for the next fiscal year. I believe, however, 
that with proper economy the sum named in the estimate forwarded to you in my let- 
ter of the 4th instant will be sufficient. I will not, therefore, change my recom- 
mendations in that respect, although a large sum could no doubt be used very 
much to the advantage of the Indians. I return the papers with the reeommen- 
dation that copies of them be laid before Congress for such action as may be 
thought best by that body. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
: W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
Hon. Joun P. USHER, 
Secretary of the Intervor. 


No. 86. 


DFPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, July 16, 1864. 

Sir: I desire to call your attention to the subject of the Navajoes who are 
now held as prisoners at Fort Sumner or on the Rio Pecos, in New Mexico. 

At its recent session an appropriation of $100,000 was made by Congress 
and placed at your disposal for the purpose of settling, subsisting, and support- 
ing these captive Indians upon a reservation in New Mexico. I am informed 
that they now number from five to seven thousand, and, as military opera- 
tions are still being had against them, it is probable this number will consider- 
ably increase. You areaware that Superintendent Steck has, atall times, most 
earnestly protested against the wisdom and propriety of an attempt to perma- 
nently establish these Indians upon the Rio Pecos, for the reasons, as alleged by 
him, that there is au insufficiency of arable land to enable them to obtain a sub- 
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sistence, and that they are hereditary foes to the Apaches, who already occupy 
the country watered by that river. Superintendent Steck has, at different times, 
produced evidence in support of these allegations, which, notwithstanding the 
counter-allegation made by and through General Carleton, who is in command 
of the military department embracing that country, should, in my opinion, cause 
us to thoroughly investigate the subject before proceeding to take such action 
as will finally commit this department to the policy of establishing the reserva- 
tion contemplated by the act of Congress above mentioned upon the Rio Pecos. 
In this connexion I invite your especial attention to reports from this office of 
16th of December last, and 14th of January and 4th of March of current year, 
together with the papers which accompanied said reports. I also enclose for 
your consideration a copy of a letter from Superintendent Steck, of the 20th 
ultimo, in which he states that while the appropriation mentioned “ would do 
‘much towards locating the Navajoes somewhere in their own country,” it will 
not defray the expense of those who are already there (at Fort Sumner) one 
month; and, as bearing upon this subject, I also refer to his letter of 11th of 
April last, of which a copy was transmitted to you on the 30th of that month. 
Unless the information contained in the various papers to which I have referred 
is most grossly incorrect—and I can conceive of no reason why Superintendent 
Steck should misrepresent the facts—the $100,000 at the disposal of this 
department is wholly inadequate to the subsistence of these captives, and 
an assumption of the task of providing therefor by this department can only 
result either in extreme suffering and destitution, amounting to almost starva- 
tion among the Indians, or the department must incur liabilities amounting to 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars to provide for their wants, and this wholly 
without the sanction or authority of law. It is therefore evident that no effi- 
ecient action can be had with the means at our disposal, and independent of the 
War Department, by whose officers the Indians are now held; and, as a conse- 
quence, that a judicious and economical expenditure of those means can only be 
made in connexion with and as auxiliary to that department. It is also true that 
this state of affairs must continue until further legislation is had by Congress, 
whatever may be the final decision of the question of either returning the 
prisoners to their own country, or, with the remainder of their people, perma- 
nently establishing them upon the Rio Pecos; and for these reasons I have 
thought it proper to address to you this communication, and respectfully sug- 
gest that whatever correspondence and arrangements may be had between this 
department and the War Department relating to this subject should be shaped 
in accordance with this state of facts. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
Hon. Joun P. Usuer, | 
Secretary of the Interior. 


P. S—Since the above was written, I have received a letter from Superintend- 
ent Steck, dated 25th ultimo, of which a copy is enclosed for your considera- 
tion. 

W. PP. DOLE, Comessioner. 





No. 87. 


Santa Ff, New Mexico, June 20, 1864. 


Dear Sir: I have noticed in the paper the passage by the Senate of a bill 
appropriating one hundred thousand dollars for the provision and support of the 
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Navajo captives. If this bill passed the House it would do much towards lo- 
cating the Navajoes somewhere in their own country; but at Fort Sumner it 
will not defray the expenses of those who are already there one month, as they 
are entirely dependent upon the rations issued to them by the military. ; 
I have so often expressed my views with regard to the Navajoes that I shall 
only report now that, instead of the estimate given by General Carleton that they 
would number “five thousand souls,’ I am thoroughly convinced, by careful 
inquiry, that my estimate of last winter, ten thousand, is rather below than 
above the actual number; and, as before stated, the wealth and power of the 
tribe is still in theirown country. 
_ As Congress has now undoubtedly adjourned, I will wait until I hear what 
legislation has been had for the service in New Mexico, and for the Navajoes, 
before troubling you further. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. STECK, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, New Mexico. 
Hon. Wm. P. Dot, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 88. 


Sanra F'£, New Mexico, June 25, 1864. 


Sir: I have already called the attention ofthe honorable Commissioner to 
the expenditure at the Navajo reservation, but could only form an estimate from 
what I supposed was being expended. I.am now, however, enabled to furnish 
some reliable data upon this subject. During the last week a board of officers 
has been convened at Santa Fé, by order of the War Department, to inquire 
into the expenditures and report upon the amount of supplies purchased for 
captive Indians in New Mexico since the Ist of March, 1864. ‘The evidence be- 
fore this board, after examining the officers authorized to make purchases, shows 
that during the four months commencing March 1 and ending June, purchases 
have been made expressly for captive Indians amounting to about $510,000. 
Under the order, the board confined themselves strictly to purchases made and 
delivered for Indians, taking no account of supplies that had been purchased for 
troops and issued to Indians at different posts during this time, which are known 
to have been a large amount. No account is taken by the board of the cost of 
transportation of Indians and supplies to Sumner, which is also known to be a 
large item. No account is taken of the buildings erected, yet it is known here 
that one contract was let for $18,000 for the buildine of two houses. This 
report does not embrace the payment and expenses of sixty men employed by 
the quartermaster’s department during the four months mentioned, nor the ex- 
penses of about twenty teams employed upon the reservation. If the above 
items had been taken into account, and the board required to report upon the 
actual expenses of the captive Indians at Fort Sumner, the amount expended 
for purchase of supplies, transportation, clothing, &c., would not fall short of 
$700,000 from the Ist March to the 30th June, 1864. The Indians for whom 
this expenditure is made embrace about 400 Mescaleros Apaches, and about 
6,000 Navajoes, being about halfof that tribe. From the above estimate for the 
past four months, for a little over half the Navajo tribe, the Commissioner will 
be enabled to form a fair estimate of what the expenditure will be for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1865, if the whole tribe is removed to Fort Sumner as 
proposed, as these Indians are still entirely under the control of the military, 
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I submit these facts for your information, supposing that the Interior Depart- 
ment has not the means to carry out a policy so expensive, and that for the 
present the care of those Indians will be left with the War Department. 
J have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. STEOK, 
| ; Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Wm. P. Do.s, 


Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 


No. 89. 


Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
July 24, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to enclose for your information a letter from the judge 
of probate for the county of San Miguel upon the subject of the permanent 
location of the Navajo Indians upon the Pecos river. ‘The statements of the 
judge are correct with regard to the feelings of the people, and unless a consid- 
erable military force is kept upon the reservation, and a large expenditure is 
made for several years, the difficulties he anticipates will undoubtedly occur. 

Although not officially informed of the fact, I see by the papers that an ap- 
propriation of one hundred thousand dollars has been made for this tribe. This 
amount will meet the expenditures upon the reservation at this time about one 
month. If the whole tribe should be brought there, which all agree now amounts 
to fifteen thousand souls, allowing forty cents per day each, it will feed the tribe 
a fraction over two weeks if provisions continue at their present prices. If the 
appropriation already mentioned should be expended by direction of the honor- 
able Secretary of the Interior, a large amount of it should, in my opinion, be 
expended for clothing, such as shirts, domestics, and blankets. They can only 
be fed by leaving them in the hands of their captors, and they be allowed to 
justify the expenditure upon the plea now so often used, melitary necessity. 

I will visit each of the agencies within this superintendency during the next 
month, with the view of obtaining correct information with regard to the con- 
dition of each, to be communicated in my annual report. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. STECK, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Wituram P. Dore, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 90. 


TerRIToRY OF New Mexico, County oF SAN MIGUEL, 

. Office of the Probate Court, Las Vegas, N. M., June 23, 1864. 

Str: For some time the people of this county have been bitterly complaining 
against the Navajo Indians, begging me to notify you of their discontent. 
Almost every citizen in this country is the owner of stock. I believe two-thirds 
of the stock, such as sheep, belongs to this county and the adjoining county of 
Mora, so that we have not been able this spring to find sufficient pasturage for 
our herds. ‘The consequence has been that two-thirds of the brood this year 
has been lost for the want of suitable herding grounds, and a climate such as 
the Pecos river affords, and has supplied us with for twenty years. It is said 


v 
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now that six or eight thousand Indians are located upon the said river, and that 
it is the intention to locate the whole tribe on that river with their stock of sheep, 
which will amount at least totwo hundred thousand, with other animals. They 
must have room for this stock to pasture, so that the people of this county and 
others will be obliged to remove,their herds two hundred and fifty miles east ; 
and the farther they go east, the less pasture they will find, especially the kind 
of pasture needed for the lambing season. The people complain, thinking it in- 
justice to drive them away from their common pastures that have been theirs for 
many years. Is it just that the Indian shall be-preferred to the peaceful white 
citizen? No, sir, this cannot be so. The Navajo should not be compelled to leave 
his former home. I would recommend the Colorado Chiquito in Arizona, where 
plenty of fine land is found, and pasture and wood to last them all their lives, 
resources that the river Pecos does not afford said Indians. There they will have 
nobody to disturb or molest them. These Indians have done so much damage; 
we have lost by them not less than five hundred thousand sheep in three years, 
yet we fear to lose much more. If they should revolt against the troops, who 
will suffer but the people of this county ? God forbid that these Indians should 
again be hostile ; the property of this county would be lost, and many families 
fall into the hands of the savage. Not a single day passes that the people do 
not complain. ‘They are against the location of the Navajoes on the Pecos river ; 
all justly complain, knowing the nature of these Indians. At this time it takes 
near aregiment of troops to keep them at the Bosque, and if the whole tribe is 
removed, it will take not less than five regiments and a full battery of artillery 


to keep them upon the reservation. We are now trying the experiment with | 


those on the reservation, and about one month ago forty Apaches left the reser- 
vation and came to this county, and killed eleven persons, and carried off sev- 
enty horses and mules. Thisshows that the military force is not sufficient to keep 
them quiet. It will be the same with the Navajoes, as they are very fond of 
sheep. If I have a herd of sheep, and they mix with the herds of a Navajo, 
we would have trouble to separate them without exposing our lives. 

The inhabitants of this county expect you to take the necessary measures to 
prevent the location of said tribe of Navajoes on the Pecos river or its vicinity, 
and remove them to the river I have recommended, or to any other river you 
may think proper for them, and let the white people live agg as they 
have up to this time been subject to the will of the Indian. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
* MIGUEL ROMERO Y BASA, 
Probate Judge. 
M. STEcxk, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Santa Fe, N. M. 


COLORADO SUPERINTENDENCY. 


No. 91. 


CoLORADO SUPERINTENDENCY OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Denver, C. T., October 15, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the Department of the Interior, I 
have the honor of making the following report : 

As foreshadowed in my communication of the nineteenth of November last, 
published in your annual report, the past has been a year of difficulties, depre- 
dations, and open hostilities with the Indians of the plains. 

The information furnished me, through varivus sources, of an alliance of the 


Cheyenne and a part of the Arapahoe “tribes, with the Camanche, Kiowa, and | 


‘Apache Indians of the south, and the great family of the Sioux Indians of the 
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north upon the plains, which I had the honor to transmit to you, proved to 
have been correct; and the depredations and murders by these tribes com- 
menced early in the spring, as set forth in the statement of Mr. North, then 
forwarded, and a copy of which, marked A, is herewith transmitted. 

‘The papers referred to, having been by you forwarded to the War Depart- 
ment, through the honorable Secretary of the Interior, I also addressed that 
department a letter asking for protection, a copy of which, marked B, is 
herewith trausmitted. 

It is to be regretted that the exigencies of the war against the great rebellion 
were such as to not only prevent the strengthening of the military forces re- 
quested, but also to require the still further withdrawal of troops in the spring, 
for it is believed that this encouraged the hopes of conquest that had been in- 
spired among the Indians, and emboldened them. As early as my letter of 
July 15, 1863, in which the fact is stated that the Sioux Indians were nego- 
tiating for a war alliance, and from my numerous references to the fact, you are 
aware that it was feared that the Sioux Indians, who had been driven uncon- 
quered from Minnesota into the country on the northern plains, which is in- 
habited by the numerous bands of that great family of warlike savages, had 
visited the other tribes of the plains for the purpose of inducing them to join 
the war alliance with those bands. The fact has been corroborated the past 
year through numerous channels. 

The disaffection of the Cheyenne and a part of the Arapahoe Indians, which 
had grown out of their misunderstanding of the treaty of Fort Wise, (1861,) 
and the fact that their numerous depredations upon emigrant trains, and the 
overland stage stations, committed at intervals, through a series of years, had 
received but little if any punishment, prepared them to give ear to the counsel 
of these emissaries, who encouraged them to hope that, by a concerted hostility 
of the various tribes, the whites might be driven from the country. 

This hope was greatly encouraged by reference to the great war in which 
the government is engaged, and which it was claimed would require all of our 
troops, and leave the plains to an easy and successful conquest by the alliance. 

Knowing these facts, I felt satisfied that the only reliance for averting the 
threatened war, and for safety to our settlements and our communications, was 
in their military defence. I accordingly opened a correspondence with the de- 
partment commander on the subject. I also addressed the commander of the 
district of Nebraska, which included the overland stage route and the principal 
line of travel from the Missouri river to the Rocky mountains. Copies of my 
letters, marked ©, D, and E, are forwarded herewith for your information. 

The small number of forces at their command, and the great demand for 
troops to fight the rebels of the Missouri and Kansas border, however, were 
unfortunately in the way of a response to my application, and the commence- 
ment of those hostilities which have resulted in such extensive murders and 
robberies, and interrupted communication with the States, found us compara- 
tively defenceless. 

I had, on the 15th of March, instructed Agent Colley, of the Upper Arkan- 
sas agency, to use all diligence, at any moderate expense, to keep advised of 
the disposition and plans of the Indians under his care. While there was hope 
of averting a general outbreak, of course it was to be sought for by every prac- 
tical and proper means; but the absence of nearly all of the Indians from their 
usual friendly haunts prevented intercourse, foreboded a general outbreak, and 
made it impossible to make any negotiations with them for their pacification. 

They had undoubtedly, as by previous agreement, taken the war-path early 
in the spring in small parties, and were therefore out of the reach of negotia- 
tion more completely than last fall, when they positively refused to meet me 
in council on the Republican. 
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An attack made by the Indians upon a detachment of troops under Lieutenant 
Dunn, sent out to recover stolen stock, and the numerous robberies at different 
points which had occurred previously, taken in connexion with the murder of the 
Hunsgate family on Running creek on the 12th of June, and the statement of Lieu- 
tenant Robert North, a copy of which, marked F, is herewith transmitted, satis- 
fied me that, while some of the Indians might yet be friendly, there was no hope of 
a general peace on the plains, until after a severe chastisement of the Indians 
for these depredatiuns. 

On the 14th of June I applied for permission to call the militia of Colorado 
into the United States service, as the territorial law was defective, and the 
facilities and means of mounting, arming, and equipping them wanting. I also 
ayplied for permission to raise a regiment of United States volunteers for one 
hundred days, without a favorable response at that time. I had been urging the 
organization of volunteer militia companies with but partial success for some time, 
but now renewed my efforts todoso. Itelegraphed to Major General Curtis, com- 
manding the department, and to Brigadier General Mitchell, commanding the 
district of Nebraska, and also wrote to Brigadier General Carleton, command- 
ing department of New Mexico, asking for troops. A copy of my letter to the 
latter, marked G, is forwarded herewith. While a general Indian war was 
inevitable, it was dictated by sound policy, justice, and humanity, that those 
Indians who were friendly, and disposed to remain so, should not fall victims to 
the impossibility of soldiers discriminating between them and the hostile, upon 
whom they must, to do any good, inflict the most severe chastisement. 

Having procured the assent of the department to collect the friendly Indians 
of the plains at places of safety, by a telegraphie despatch reading as follows: 
“ Act according to your best judgment with regard to friendly Indians, but do 
not exceed the appropriations,” I issued a proclamation and sent it by special 
messengers, and through every practicable channel of communication, to all the 
tribes of the plains. 

The following is a copy of the proclamation: 


CoLoRADO SUPERINTENDENCY OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Denver, June 27, 1864. 

To the friendly Indians of the plains : 

Agents, interpreters, and traders will inform the friendly Indians of the plains, 
that some members of their tribes have gone to war with the white people. 
They steal stock and run it off, hoping to escape detection and punishment. In 
some instances they have attacked and killed soldiers, and murdered peaceable 
citizens. For this the Great Father is angry, and will certainly hunt them out, 
and punish them. But he does not want to injure those who remain friendly to 
the whites. He desires to protect and take care of them. For this purpose, I 
direct that all friendly Indians keep away from those who are at war, and go to 
places of safety. 

Friendly Arapahoes and Cheyennes belonging on the Arkansas river will go to 
Major Colley, United States Indian agent at Fort Lyon, who will give them 
provisions and show them a place of safety. 

Friendly Kiowas and Camanches will go to Fort Larned, where they will be 
cared for in the same way. 

Friendly Sioux will go to their agent at Fort Laramie for directions. 

Friendly Arapahoes and Cheyennes of the Upper Platte will go to Camp 
Collins, on the Cache la Poudre, where they will be assigned a place of safety, 
and provisions will be given them. 

The object of this is to prevent friendly Indians from being killed through 
mistake. None but those who intend to be friendly with the whites must come 
to these places. The families of those who have gone to war with the whites © 
must be kept away from among the friendly Indians. - 
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The war on hostile Indians will be continued until they are all effectually 
subdued. | 
JOHN EVANS, 


Governor of Colorado Territory, and Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


A small band of about one hundred and seventy-five souls, known as “ Friday’s 
band” of Arapahoes, came into Camp Collins, and have remained there under 
the care of Agent Whitely, who was detailed for the service; and another of 
the same tribe, known as “ Left Hand’s band,’”’ remained for a time at Fort 
Lyon under the care of Agent Colley. With the exception of these two bands, 
my proclamation, so far as I can learn, met no response from any of the 
Indians of the plains. 

On the 12th of July I received your written instructions in regard to the 
disposition of the friendly Indians, and addressed a letter to Agent Colley en- 
giasing a copy thereof. Copies of these letters are forwarded herewith, marked 

and I. 

On the 26th of July Agent Colley reported the condition of affairs on the 
Arkansas in a letter, a copy of which, marked K, is herewith forwarded, showing 
no improvement. 

Every mail and messenger from the plains brought reports of additional de- 
predations, and on the 8th of August the almost simultaneous attack upon the 
stations of the overland stage line, trains on the road, and the settlements for a 
distance of over two hundred miles, accompanied by the most horrible murders 
and wanton destruction of property, satisfied all doubts as to the disposition 
of the Indians to make a general war. 

The settlements in Colorado being yet comparatively defenceless, I at once 
issued a proclamation, herewith submitted, marked K No. 2. 

‘I also renewed my application for authority to raise a regiment of one hundred 
days’ men for the Indian war, which was given by telegraph, and as rapidly as 
it could be mounted and equipped it was put into the field. Several companies 
of militia also responded to my proclamation with a patriotism deserving all 
praise, one of which, under Captain Tyler, made a march of over six hundred 
miles. | 

Information received from Major Colley, through letters dated August 12 
and 26, copies of which, marked L and M, are herewith forwarded, proved that 
the depredations were extensive, and the hostility on the part of the Indians 
increasing. 

On the 20th of August Mr. Elbridge Gerry, an old and reliable Indian 
trader residing on the Platte river about sixty-five miles below Denver, rode the 
distance from his home to Denver in one day, for the purpose of making a 
statement, a copy of which, marked N, is herewith forwarded. 

Upon the receipt of this information, at twelve o’clock midnight, it was im- 
mediately communicated to the headquarters of the military district of Colorado, 
- and an order issued placing all militia companies, and recruits of the one hundred 
days’ men, under the control of the commander of the district. 

Messengers were promptly despatched by the colonel commanding to all the 
threatened localities, and by a proper disposition of the forces, and by placing 
the people on the alert, what would doubtless have been one of the most horri- 
ble massacres known in the history of Indian warfare was prevented. 

The Indians made their appearance stealthily at most of the points indicated, 
committed a murder at one point, and various depredations at others, and retired; 
and it is an unfortunate incident of this affair that Mr. Gerry, who gave the 
information, being detained on his return, (in taking care of a friendly chief who 
had accompanied him,) suffered the loss of a large drove of horses, which were 
run off by the Indians the night of the proposed attack. 

On the 4th of September Agent Colley wrote a letter, enclosing copy of 
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communication from some of the chiefs of the Cheyenne tribe, proposing peace 
on certain terms. Copies of the letter and proposition, marked O and P, are here- 
with forwarded. 

As I had learned that Major Wynkoop, who was in command of Fort Lyon, 
had gone on an expedition to the Indian camp, at the “ Bunch of Timbers,” I 
directed Agent Colley to await the result. Upon the major’s return to Fort 
Lyon from this expedition, he reported the result of his visit to the Indians, a 
copy of which, marked R, is forwarded herewith. 

As proposed in his report, the major brought the chiefs and headmen to 
Denver, and I held an interview with them on September 28, in the presence 
of Colonel Chivington, commanding the district of Colorado; Colonel Shoup, 
of the 3d Colorado cavalry ; Major Wynkoop, and a number of other military 
officers ; John Smith, the interpreter; Agent Whitely, and a number of citizens. 
They were earnest in their desire for peace, and offered to secure the assent of 
their bands to lay down their arms, or to join the whites in the war against the 
other tribes of the plains. They stated that the Kiowas, Camanches, Apaches, 
and fourteen different bands of the Sioux, including the Yanktonais and other 
bands from Minnésota, and all of those of the northern plains, were among the 
strong forces on the war-path; that the Sioux were very hostile and deter- 
mined against the whites. ‘They stated that the chiefs of their bands had been 
opposed to the war, but they had been overpowered by the influence of their 
young men. 

After collecting all the information I could from them as to the parties who 
had committed the murders and depredations during the spring and summer, 
and hearing their propositions for peace, I admonished them of their failure to 
meet me in council last autumn, and of their neglect to respond to my procla- 
_ mation directing the friendly Indians to repair to their agencies; that they had 
joined the alliance for war, and had committed the most horrible murders, and 
destroyed immense amounts of property, for which they offered no atonement 
or reparation, and that I had, by that proclamation, turned them over to the 
military authorities, with whom they must make their terms of peace; that 
while their bands were among the hostile Indians with their bows drawn for 
the conflict, and their hands red with the blood of their slaughtered victims, it 
was out of my place to make any terms of peace, as it might embarrass the 
military authorities who were in pursuit of their hostile allies. I advised them 
to make immediate application to the military authorities for, and to accept, the 
terms of peace they might be able to obtain, and left them in the hands of 
Major Wynkoop, who took them back to Fort Lyon. 

I have since learned that about four hundred of their tribes have surrendered 
and are now at Fort Lyon. 

The next day after the council I addressed Agent Colley the following letter 
of instructions : : 


COLORADO SUPERINTENDENCY INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Denver, September 29, 1864. 


Str: The chiefs brought in by Major Wynkoop have been heard. I have 
declined to make any treaty with them lest it might embarrass the military 
operations against the hostile Indians of the plains. The Arapahoe and Chey- 
enne Indians being now at war with the United States government, must make 
peace with the military authorities. Of course this arrangement relieves the 
Indiau bureau of their care until peace is declared with ther ; and as these 
tribes are yet scattered, and all except Friday’s band are at war, it is not 
probable that it will be done immediately. You will be particular to impress 
upon these chiefs the fact that my talk with them was for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their views, and not to offer them anything whatever. They must deal 
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with the military authorities until peace ; in which case alone they will be in 
proper position to treat with the government in relation to the future. 
1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JNO. EVANS, 
Governor C. T., and ex-officio Sup’t Indian Affairs. 
Major 8. G. CoLuey, 
U.S. Indian Agent, Upper Arkansas. 


A telegraphic despatch from Major General Curtis, commanding the depart- 
ment, to Colonel Chivington, received subsequently to the mailing of the above 
letter, indicates an approval of the policy pursued in dealing with these chiefs. 
The following is a copy of the despatch: 


Fort LEAVENWoRTH, September 28, 1864. 


I shall require the bad Indians delivered up; restoration of equal numbers 
of stock—also hostages, to secure. I want no peace till the Indians suffer 
more. ‘ Left-Hand” is said to be a good chief of the Arapahoes; but “ Big 
Mouth” is a rascal. I fear agent of Interior Department will be ready to make 
presents too soon. It is better to chastise before giving anything but a little 
tobacco to talk over. No peace must be made without my directions. 


S. R. CURTIS, Major General. 
Colonel J. M. CHIVINGTON. 


Whatever may be the result of this negotiation in effecting that most de- 
sirable end, the consummation of a permanent and lasting peace with the 
Indians, the rescue of the prisoners was a great act of humanity; and the in- 
formation obtained by it can but be of great utility, in admonishing the govern- 
ment of the formidable array of savage hostility with which it has to contend. 

Ihave taken great pains, in my intercourse with the Indians, and those 
connected with them who understand their plans, to ascertain whether there 
were any parties connected with the great rebellion acting in concert with 
them, or urging them on; but, so far, no positive evidence has been elicited 
from them. And yet it is a remarkable fact, that an emigrant of strong sym- 
pathy with the rebellion, who left southern Missouri last spring, should have 
stated that it was the plan of the rebels, under Price, to invade Missouri this 
autumn, at the time when our forces should be drawn away to fight the Indians 
on the plains; a statement which the subsequent facts would seem to indicate 
had been based upon information of an alliance between the Indians and the 
rebel army, and which is further strengthened by professions, on the part of the 
Indians, that they have been offered the assistance and friendship of the south, 
if they would continue their war. 

Such an alliance would gain for the rebellion, at a moderate outlay of means 
and effort, such palpable advantages that I am disposed to credit the common 
belief, that the arguments used by the Indians among themselves in favor of 
hostilities, to the effect that while the whites were fighting among themselves 
the Indians could easily drive them from their country, were prompted by those 
who desired to aid the rebellion. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate that the exigencies of the service have thus far 
been such as to prevent the organization of such a foree against this powerful 
alliance of hostile Indians as not only to protect our lines of communication, 
but promptly to pursue them to their hiding-places and to punish and intimidate 
them, for this is the only means of procuring safety from their depredations, in- 
augurating a permanent peace, commanding their regard for authority, and se- 
curing their enduring friendship. 

The forces now in the field are totally inadequate to accomplish this object. 
Up to this time the Indians have had the advantage of securing large amounts 
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of plunder from freight trains; they have stolen immense numbers of horses, 
mules, and cattle; they have taken a number of women and children prisoners ; 
they have murdered in cold blood a large number of defenceless citizens, and 
killed and wounded a number of soldiers, without meeting any considerable re- 
sistance or receiving any adequate punishment at our hands. 

They boast of their advantage and of their prowess, and while a few of them 
are desirous of making peace, the great body of them are yet hostile, and may 
be expected to remain so until conquered by force of arms. It is but justice, 
however, to state that Major General Curtis, commanding the department at the 
time of the extensive outbreak on the overland stage route, organized am expe- 
dition from the few troops at his command and some Nebraska militia, took the 
field and went in pursuit of the Indians, but the invasion of Missouri by the 
rebel General Price has called him away at the present time, with all available 
forces. 

The winter, when the Indians are unable to subsist except in the buffalo 
range, is the most favorable time for their chastisement, and it is to be hoped 
that a presentation of the urgent necessity of the case to the War Department 
will secure the immediate organization of such military expeditions against 
them as to bring them to terms. While it is the policy of the government to 
treat the Indians kindly, every consideration of good government and every 
dictate of a genuine humanity call for such a course as I have indicated; for 
unless it is adopted the war will be protracted indefinitely, life and property on 
the frontier will be insecure, the overland mail will suffer constant interruption, 
the immense tide of commerce and emigration by the different routes across the 
plains will be unsafe, and the prosperity which would otherwise be of great na- 
tional importance will be checked or destroyed. Hostilities must be punished. 
to prevent their recurrence, and such an alliance as now exists, extending from 
Texas to the British line, must be broken up by punishment to secure a peace 
which would be worth the name. Until this is done, treaties with the Indians 
of the plains will be but truces, under which new and more revolting outrages 
will be committed. Under such a course of chastisement, the tribes might be 
treated with separately and successively, until a general and permanent peace is 
inaugurated. Until then, speculations as to the future care and management of 
these tribes would be of but little use. A peace before conquest, in this case, 
would be the most crwe/ kindness and the most barbarous humanity. 

As soon as these Indians are made to give up their vain hope of “ driving the 
whites out of their country” and to respect the authority of the government, 
and not until then, which it is earnestly hoped may be by next summer, they 
may be induced to listen to counsel and make treaties. A commission with 
ample means might then hold treaties with all of the tribes and secure settle- 
ments of many of them. But their nomadic habits, the fact that they are inti- 
mately associated and alternately roam over the same wide range of country, 
would make treaties of but little value unless they were general among them. 
It is hoped that Congress may make provision, at its approaching session, for 
holding such treaties. | 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


A report of improvements for the Arapahoes and Cheyenne Indians, which 
have been in course of construction on the reservation under the charge of 
Agent Colley during the summer, not having reached the superintendency, it is 
presumed it has been forwarded by him directly to the department. At the 
time of my visit to the reservation last spring the work was progressing favora- 
bly, but the destructive floods which occurred in the summer, and the Indian 
hostilities which followed, checked their progress and suspended operations. I 
learn, however, that notwithstanding the great damage done to the ditch by the » 


. 
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flood, a fair crop of produce was raised on the agency farm, though at last ac- 
counts it was in great danger of being destroyed because of the necessary 
abandonment of the place on account of its exposure to Indian hostilities. 


FRIENDLY ARAPAHOES AT CAMP COLLINS. 


Agent Whitely was directed to take charge, for the time being, of this little 
band of Indians, who had separated themselves to the number of about one 
hundred and seventy-five souls from their chief and his band, before the hos- 
tilities commenced, because of their refusal to join the alliance for hostilities, 
and come in for protection from the government under my proclamation. His 
reports, copies of which, marked §, 'T’, and W, are forwarded for your informa- 
tion, give a full account of their condition. It has been entirely unsafe to 
allow them to pursue the chase up to this time; but as the expense of their sub- 
sistence is too large to be continued long under the instructions from the de- 
partment, I have applied through Agent Whitely to the commander at Camp 
Collins to assign them hunting grounds, where they may be safe, if possible, 
that they may procure at least a part of their subsistence from the chase. Pro- 
visions must be issued to them during the winter in greater or less quantities to 
prevent starvation, as they will be unable to go to the buffalo range, it being 
all occupied by the hostile tribes. 

I have requested Agent Volley to take the direction of their management, and 
to send blankets and clothing to them from such as he may have on hand. 

It will be observed from Agent Whitely’s reports that these Indians are still 
anxious for a reservation near their present camp. 


TABEGUACHE BAND OF UTAH INDIANS. 


This band have behaved with unusual good faith towards the whites during 
the past year. A war par y against the Sioux Indians having been mistaken 
for hostile Indians on the Upper Platte, were fired upon by a scout. Instead of 
resenting it the Utahs, though in strong force, retired to their own country for 
fear of difficulty, and reported the facts in the case. 

The failure in the arrival of their goods on account of the Indian hostilities, 
on the road across the plains, was likely to produce great disappointment 
and serious dissatisfaction. I directed Agent Whitely to take the goods sent 
out for his Indians (which had fortunately arrived before the interruption of 
travel on the plains) to the Conejos agency, for the purpose of a joint distribu- 
tion to the Indians under his care and the T'abeguache band. I also added to 
this lot of goods most of those sent to the superintendency for presents to the 
Indians. In this way a pretty fair distribution was provided for; and in com- 


pany with Agent Whitely I repaired to Conejos to carry out your instructions 


to hold a council with them for the purpose of securing their assent to the 
Senate’s amendments to the treaty made with them last year. 

The great difficulty in the way of securing their assent was in the change of 
the boundaries of their reservation, as they claimed that there was no ground 
within the bounds of the reservation, as defined by the Senate, suitable for the 
early or late pasturage of their stock, on account of the extremely mountainous 
character of the country, its early winter, and late spring snows. 

I was obliged to assure them that the assent of the government would be 
given to their pasturing their stock within the country claimed by the Grand 
River and Uintah bands; to which their chief, being present, also assented. It 
required much effort to assure them that the government would carry out the 
stipulations of the treaty in good faith. Although they had been distinctly as- 
sured of the necessity of a ratification of the treaty at the time it was made, and 
freely admitted that they remembered this, they were slow to understand why 
a change should have been made. 
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To assure them more fully of the good faith of the government, I had pur- 
chased two of the five American stallions provided for in the treaty, which I 

resented to them as an advance payment. 

Without this course and the most judicious distribution of presents from the 
small supply on hand, it would have been utterly out of the question to have 
secured their assent. After two days spent in explaining to them the import- 
ance of strict obedience to the wishes and requirements of the government, their 
unanimous assent to the amendments was secured, and an article of agreement 
to that effect was signed by their chiefs and warriors in the presence of their 
assembled people. 

I may remark in this connexion that among the wild Indians of this super-. 
intendency, although at the present time entir ely refusing to entertain any pro- 
position for a settlement to change their mode of life for the forms and comforts 
of civilization, there are none whose general character and intelligence give so 
much promise of future improvement as this band. They are cheerful, full of 
conviviality and good humor, and enjoy a joke with great zest. Among their 
chiefs are some of the most acute and intelligent Indians that are to be met with 
any where. 


GRAND RIVER AND UINTAH BANDS OF UTAH INDIANS. 


The condition of this band, under the charge of Agent Whitely, will be fully 
set forth in his annual report, herewith forwarded. That they have ceased 
their depredations upon the overland stage line during the past year, and are 
now in a friendly and peaceably disposed condition, is shown by his report. 
My own observation of their disposition, made at the late distribution of their 
goods at the Conejos agency, where I met their principal chief, White Eye, 
with a part of his tribe, corroborates this conclusion. 

Up to this time, owing to their wild and roving character and the remoteness 
of the country they inhabit from any settlement in this Territory, the agent 
has been unable to live among them. His attentions to them, however, have 
been all that was practicable, and of essential service in securing their friendship. 

The country occupied by these Indians, as described in the agent’s report last 
year, is very extensive and includes many very fertile valleys. It is probable 
that in some of these a home may be found for both themselves and the Tabe- 
quache band, when they shall have been so far brought under the influence of 
civilization as to assent to a settlement. | 

The suggestions made in my letter of the 4th of March, 1863, in regard to _ 
the formation of a general settlement of the various bands of Utah Indians, 
may at least partially be carried out in some of these valleys instead of the San 
Juan, at some future period, should any of them prove to be of sufficient extent 
and fertile as they are reported to be. 

A long and serious indisposition, and the multiplicity of imperative demands 
upon my attention, growing out of the Indian war, are the reasons for this re- 
port being behind the time prescribed by the regulations of the department. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EVANS, 
Governor C. T’., and ex-officio Sup’t Indian Affairs. 


A. 
Statement of Robert North. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1863. 


Having recovered an Arapahoe prisoner (a squaw) from the Utes, I obtained 
the confidence of the Indians completely. 1 have lived with them from a boy, 
and my wife is an Arapahoe. 


: 
4 
' 
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Tn honor of my exploit in recovering the prisoner the Indians recently gave 
me a “big medicine dance,” about fifty-five miles below Fort Lyon, on the 
Arkansas river, at which the leading chiefs and warriors of several of the tribes 
of the plains met. ‘Che Comanches, Apaches, Kioways, the northern band of 
Arapahoes, and all of the Cheyennes, with the Sioux, have pledged one another 
to go to war with the whites as soon as they can procure ammunition in the 
spring. I heard them discuss the matter often, and the few of them who opposed 
it were forced to be quiet, and were really in danger of their lives. I saw the 
principal chiefs pledge to each other that they would be friendly and shake 
hands with the whites until they procured ammunition and guns, so as to be 
ready when they strike. Plundering to get means has already commenced; and 
the plan is to commence the war at several points in the sparse settlements 
early in the spring. They wanted me to join them in the war, saying that 
they would take a great many white women and children prisoners, and get a 
heap of property, blankets, &e. But while I am connected with them by 
marriage, and live with them, I am yet a white man, and wish to avoid blood- 


. shed. There are a great many Mexicans with the Comanche and Apache In- 


dians, all of whom urge on the war, promising to help the Indians themselves, 
and that a great many more Mexicans would come up from New Mexico for the 
purpose in the spring. 


Ba 


WasHINGTON, D.°C., December 14, 1868. 


Smr: The papers forwarded, for your information, through the honorable 
Secretary of the Interior, relating to an alliance between the Sioux, Cheyenne, 
Kioways, Comanche, Apache, and a portion of the Arapahoe tribes of Indians, 
are of such a character, that, taken in connexion with the extensive depredations 
recently committed on the settlers of Colorado Territory by a portion of these 
Indians, I am forced to apprehend serious difficulties early in the coming spring. 

Ist. I therefore ask that our military force be not further weakened by the 
withdrawal of troops from the border. 

2d. That the first cavalry of Colorado be armed with carbines, their present 
arms (sabres and pistols) being but poorly adapted to the wants of Indian 
warfare. f 

3d. That authority be given to the commander of the district to call out the 
militia of Colorado in case of a formidable combination of hostile tribes as fore- 
shadowed in the papers referred to. 

4th. That the troops be stationed at proper intervals along the great routes 
of travel across the plains, along the Platte and Arkansas rivers, through the 
country occupied in common by the tribes referred to. This arrangement would 
require an additional camp or post on the Arkansas, about half way between 
Forts Larned and Lyon, and one at or near Julesburg, on the Platte river. I 
would also suggest that the camp at Cottonwood springs, on the Platte river, 
and the garrison at Fort Kearney, be strengthened by troops from the States, 
the forces in the Territory being scattered already so much as to render further 
weakening dangerous—they being distributed from Forts Halleck and Laramie 
on the north to Fort Garland and Camp Conejos on the south. 

I would further observe, that the great delay apparent from the date of the 
papers referred to, which were mailed at Denver at their date and have but just 
reached you, may serve to show how utterly inadequate preparations for defence 
would be should they not be provided for until after hostilities had commenced. 

An alliance of several thousand warriors, beginning on the sparse settlements 
at various points along our extended frontier, as the wild savages propose to do, 
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might sweep off our settlers by thousands, and devastate a large part of our 
settlements, before relief could be provided for by your orders, to say nothing 
of the delay of its being sent six hundred miles overland after it leaves the 
Missouri river. | 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EVANS, 
Governor Colorado Territory. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War. 


C. 


APRIL 11, 1864. 


Dear Sir: I am in the receipt of yours of the 26th ultimo. In behalf of our 
people I am greatly obliged for your interest in our protection from Indian 
hostilities and our general welfare. 

The letters forwarded last fall to department headquarters and to Washington, 
giving notice of an alliance among the various tribes of Indians on the plains 
- for purposes of war on the settlements, I fear were too well founded to justify 
indifference. Recent events point to a confirmation of the reports then sent in 
to this office. Colonel Chivington has been informed of a recent robbery of 
Irwin & Jackman’s herd by the Cheyenne Indians to the extent of about one 
hundred and seventy head of cattle. The colonel has sent a detachment of 
troops to recover the stolen property. Information from down the Platte river 
in regard to the conduct of the Indians is such as to throw doubts upon their 
peaceable disposition. 

For fear the papers referred to of last autumn may not have come to your 
notice, I send herewith copies for your information. I shall, at all times, take 
_ pleasure in keeping you informed of such authentic accounts of the situation as 
I may have obtained. 

I am, general, your obliged and obedient servant, : 
JOHN EVANS, 
Governor Colorado Territory. 
Major General S. R. Curtis, | 

Commanding Department of Kansas. 


D. 


CoLORADO SUPERINTENDENCY INDIAN AFFAIRs, 
Denver, April 26, 1864. 


Dear Sir: I had the honor of laying before the Interior and War Depart- 
ments at Washington, as well as the district and department headquarters of 
Colorado and the Missouri, last fall, information which I regarded as reliable, 
showing that several tribes of Indians on the plains, 2. e., the Sioux, Cheyenne, 
a part of the Arapahoes and others, had formed an alliance for the purpose of 
hostilities against the whites this spring. 

I have now to inform you that, in pursuance of the plans then divulged to me 
through spies, they have commenced by the robbing of settlers and stealing 
stock in large quantities and attacking soldiers sent out for their recovery. 

I am confident that these powerful tribes are allied, and believe they have 
on the Republican a place of rendezvous from which parties are sent out for 
plunder. Colonel Chivington is actively engaged in efforts to meet the emergency, 
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but, unless supported from the east of the plains, will have difficulty in protect- 
ing settlements and punishing depredations 7 
I hope you may be able to strengthen the force along the Platte river, from 
Fort Kearney to this place, so as to send from camp to camp escorts to the 
travel which could be gathered into large companies for the purpose. Our sup- 
plies here are now short, and unless the route is thus protected we shall suffer 
greatly. It would also protect the defenceless settlements on the route to some 
extent. 
The route of the Arkansas ought also to be protected in the same way if 
possible. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EVANS, Governor C. T. 
Major General Curtis, 
Commanding Department Kansas. 


E. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, COLORADO TERRITORY, 
’ Denver, C. T., June 21, 1864. 

Sir: The protection of our line of communication with the States, by which 
our supplies and emigration must come to Colorado, being placed under your 
command, I desire to call your attention to its importance, and respectfully to 
suggest to you what has been urged at department headquarters. 

‘Lhe Indians are undoubtedly hostile, and I am sure that their plan of opera- 
tions is to make depredations upon our sparse settlements and upon the trains 
coming to the Rocky mountains by running off all the stock they can, and 
capture all the available property and prisoners they can take with them to 
their hiding places. 

To show their plans, as derived from one who lives among them, and whose 
information furnished last fall is proved to be correct by the recent depredations 
committed, I enclose copies of two statements, marked A and Bb, made to 
me by Mr. The importance of keeping his name secret to prevent his 
massacre by these red rebels will occur to you, and, as I have promised it, I hope 
it may be done. t 

I have other corroborating evidence of the correctness of these statements. 
The murder of a family—a man, his wife and two children—their being scalped, 
and the escape of the Indians with a large lot of stock from the Box Elder 
creek, about twenty-five miles east of this place, near the road known as the 
cut-off, leading down the Platte, has created great alarm and uneasiness among 
our settlers and the people on the route. 

1 have reliable information to-day from the American ranch, about one hun- 
dred and thirty miles from here, on the South Platte, of a party of about sixteen 
hostile Indians lurking in the bluffs, who chased Mr. Kelley, who came upon 
them while hunting, up to his house on the 14th instant. Information from 
other points:satisfies me that the line of travel to this place from the Missouri 
river, between here and Fort Kearney, is in great danger of interruption. 

As the floods have destroyed most of’ our crops for this year, we will be de- 
pendent upon this route being so protected that our trains will feel safe for our 
supplies during the year to come. If this route is not properly protected we 
shall suffer the horrors of Indian war, and, as a consequence of our supplies 
being cut off, we shall have a famine also. Provisions are now high and scarce, 
and we will be in a horrible condition if the route is interrupted so as to check 
the coming in of supplies. In view of the urgency of the case I would re- 
spectfully call your attention (as early as last spring I suggested it to department 
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headquarters) to the importance of placing a camp of soldiers at convenient points 
between Cottonwood and the Junction, eighty miles east of Denver, so that 
detachments of cavalry may be kept passing from camp to camp, to protect the 
travel which could be gathered together in large parties and accompany such 
patrol with safety. 

I would respectfully suggest that a camp be established at Julesburg, and 
another about one hundred miles west of that point, on the overland stage line 
and line of travel on the South Platte, near telegraph offices, and that such 
detachment of troops as might be deemed necessary be sent at stated times along 
the line from camp to camp, to and fro, so as to thoroughly protect the route 
and give security to travel. This arrangement, with a publication of its adop- 
tion with the days on which such detachment would march from each point, I 
am well satisfied will inspire confidence in the safety of both private and public 
travel on the route, largely promote the public interest, and be the means of 
preventing the loss of life and property; and I am satisfied that this plan can 
be successfully carried out without a very large force being required to accom- 
plish it. : 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EVANS, Governor C. T. 
Brigadier General MITCHELL, 
Commanding District Nebraska. 


F, 
STATEMENT. 


DENVER, June 15, 1864. 


Robert North, the same who made statement last autumn, now on file, reports 
that John Notnee, an Arapahoe Indian, who was here with himself and Major 
Colley last fall, spent the winter on Box Elder. He was mad because he had to 
give up the stock that he stole from Mr. Van Wormer last fall. He thinks he 
was with the party who murdered the family on Mr. Van Wormer’s ranch and 
stole the stock in the neighborhood last Saturday, but thinks most of the party 
were Cheyennes and Kioways. 

He says that the last-named tribes, and doubtless some of the Comanche 
tribe, are engaged in the war. ‘The Cheyennes moved their families to the salt 
mines, (salt plains,) on the Cimarron creek. Their plan is to run their plunder 
off to the Cimarron, where there is good buffalo hunting. They will keep the 
stock at the salt plains, or those Mexicans who are in alliance with them will 
run it off into New Mexico. 'The Monecoshe Sioux have been among the 
Arapahoes and Cheyennes during the winter, and he saw them. They swore 
that the whites should not make a road through the Yellowstone or Powder 
river country. Little Raven, Arapahoe chief, advised them, when several were 
talking of this war last fall, to wait until they got their guns and ammunition. 

He teels confident that the programme he reported last fall is being carried out 
now. He has heard the Indians of several of these tribes talking the matter 
over, and they have great confidence that they will drive the white settlers all 
out.of the country and take their land back. They will not listen to argu- 
ment. ‘They have been cheated by a few traders and will not listen to reason. 

That is their claim, and they propose to treat all of the Indians who refuse 
to join them just as they do the whites. 'They are now doing their best to get 
all the Indians combined against the whites. 


ROBERT NORTH. 
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EXrcuTive DEPARTMENT, COLORADO TERRITORY, 
Denver, June 16, 1864. 

GENERAL: I have the honor to enclose copies of two statements made b 
Mr. on the subject of the Indian war. I have other statements which 
corroborate those of Mr. Hostilities by these Indians have commenced, 
as set forth, and the attacks have been made on our troops and the citizens of 
various points on the Platte and Arkansas, and now really endanger your lines 
of communication as well as ours. I wish to ask if a force from your depart- 
ment cannot be sent to our border to co-operate with our troops in chastising 
these Indians, whose alliance is extensive and extends to your department, as 
you see by Mr. ’s statement. Our forces have been weakened here by 
drafts for the campaign in the States, so that we are unprepared for.-this emer- 
gency. ‘‘he troops have withdrawn from Fort Garland, and you see we may 
yet have trouble there, by a letter from a reliable source. 

Please place all the troops you can spare in shape to co-operate with both 
from Fort Union and in the San Luis valley, while a whole regiment sent to 
Fort Union, with orders to respond to a call against the Indians from General 
Curtis, would be of the greatest service. 

The copies of correspondence want to be kept private, for the safety of the 
parties. 

I should have sent this application sooner, but hoped to get all the force 
necessary from Kansas. 

Please let me know what you can do in our aid. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
JOHN EVANS, 


Governor Colorado Territory. 











Brigadier General CARLETON, 
Commanding Department New Mexico, Santa Fe. 


Hi 


CoLORADO SUPERINTENDENCY INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Denver, July 12, 1864. 

Sir: I enclose for your instruction copy of letter received from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

While a liberal compliance with the suggestion that the Indians should be 
collected about the buffalo range may be impracticable on account of the 
presence of hostile Indians, yet, so far as possible, you will act in compliance 
therewith, and avoid any great outlay on their account. 

I send by Colonel Chivington three thousand dollars on account of Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe treaty stipulations, with which to provide means to feed those 
tribes as they come in on my request. 

You will be careful to keep a separate account of the money expended for 
each tribe. 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN EVANS, 
Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
Major 8. G. CoLLey, 
United States Indian Agent, Fort Lyon, Colorado Territory. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, June 23, 1864. 


Sir: Your despatch of the 14th instant, relative to Indian outrages in Colo- 
rado, has been received, and a copy thereof has been sent, through the Secretary 
of the Interior, to the War Department. You will use every endeavor to keep 
the peace with the Indians, and it is hoped that troops will soon be placed at 
your disposal for that purpose. 

It is not contemplated that the Indians should be collected and fed on the 
reservations, but they should be concentrated, if anywhere, about the buffalo 
range. 

ou will contract no debts in this matter, as Congress will not appropriate 
funds for their payment. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES HE. MIX, Acting Commissioner. 

JOHN Evans, Esq., | 
Governor and Superintendent Indian Affairs, Denver, C. T. 





Ke 


Fort Lyon, CoLoravo TERRITORY, 
July 26, 1864. 


Sir: When I last wrote you I was in hopes that our Indian troubles were 
at anend. Colonel Chivington has just arrived from Larned, and gives a sad 
account of affairs at that post. ‘They have killed some ten men from a train, 
and run off all the stock from the post. As near as they can learn, all the tribes 
were engaged in it. ‘The colonel will give you the particulars. There is no 
dependence to be put in any of them. 

I have done everything in my power to keep peace. I now think a little 
powder and lead is the best food for them. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
S. G. COLLEY, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. Joun Evans, 
Governor and: Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


Ko: 


PROCLAMATION. 


Having sent special messengers to the Indians of the plains, directing the 
friendly to rendezvous at Fort Lyon, Fort Larned, Fort Laramie, and Camp 
Collins for safety and protection, warning them that all hostile Indians would 
be pursued and destroyed, and the last of said messengers having now returned, 
and the evidence being conclusive that most of the Indian tribes of the plains 
are at war and hostile to the whites, and having to the utmost of my ability 
endeavored to induce all of the Indians of the plains to come to said places of 
rendezvous, furnishing them subsistence and protection, which with a few ex- 
ceptions they have refused to do: 

Now, therefore, I, John Evans, governor of Colorado Territory, do issue this 
my proclamation, authorizing all citizens of Colorado, either individually or in 
such parties as they may organize, to go in pursuit of all hostile Indians on the 
plains, scrupulously avoiding those who have responded to my call to rendezvous 
at the points indicated; also to kill and destroy as enemies of the country 
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wherever they may be found, all such hostile Indians; and further, as the only 
reward I am authorized to offer for such services, I hereby empower such citizens, 
or parties of citizens, to take captive, and hold to their own private use and 
benefit, all the property of said hostile Indians that they may capture, and to 

receive for ali stolen property recovered from said Indians such reward as may 
_ be deemed proper and just therefor. | 

I further offer to all such parties as will organize under the militia law of the 
Territory for the purpose, to furnish them arms and ammunition, and to present 
their accounts for pay, as regular soldiers, for themselves, their horses, their 
subsistence and transportation, to Congress, under the assurance of the depart- 
ment commander that they will be paid. 

The conflict is upon us, and all good citizens are called upon to do their duty 
in the defence of their homes and families. 


¢ 


L. 


Fort Lyon, CoLorabdo TERRITORY, 
August 12, 1864. 


Sir: The Indians are very troublesome. Yesterday a party of fifteen chased 
a soldier within three miles of the post. Lieutenant Cramer with fifteen men 
pursued them. After a chase of fifteen miles the Indians halted and gave fight. 
We killed. two, wounded two, and captured two horses. They then retreated 
towards Sand creek. Our horses were so much exhausted that our men were 
unable to pursue further. Last evening an express-man was driven back by 
four Indians. 

There is no doubt but large parties, since the.re-enforcement of Larned, have 
come up the river, and are now in this vicinity. I fear the work at the agency 
will have to be abandoned if troops cannot be obtained to protect it. I have 
made application to Major Wynkoop for troops; he will do all he can, but the 
fact is we have no troops to spare from here. We cannot ascertain what Indians 
they were, but I fear all the Indian tribes are engaged. 

The Arapahoes that I have been feeding have not been in for some time. It 
looks at present as though we should have to fight them all. 

_ Respectfully, your obedient servant, * 
S. G..COLLEY, 
United States Indian Agent, Upper Arkansas. 

Hon. Joun Evans, 

Governor and Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


M. 
Fort Lyon, CoLorano, 
August 26, 1864. 

Dear Sir: Weare at present without any news from your city for the past 
two weeks. ‘The coaches from Kansas City and Santa Fé arrive and depart 
very regularly, and we are at a loss to account for the non-arrival of the Denver 
mail. Every coach is supplied with an escort of from ten to forty men. 

The garrison at this post is too small to allow any number of men to go after 
the Indians. 

Nearly every one has left the agency and fled to some place where they can 
be protected. Major Wynkoop ordered Lieutenant Hill to remain there with 
twelve men, but they are insufficient to protect the premises and property here. 

The Indians stampeded Hayne’s horses and mules at the agency on the 17th, 
and succeeded in running off twenty-two head belonging to him, and some six 
more belonging to other parties. 
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On Sunday last two men named Crawford and Hancock, while on their way 
from the agency to this post, were massacred and scalped by the Indians about - 
eighteen miles from this post. Major Wynkoop sent out a small party and 
brought their bodies to this place for burial. 

The crops at the agency are looking finely, and promise a fair yield if prop- 
erly taken care of, but I am unable to get men to remain there unless a larger 
military force is stationed there. The Arapahoes, which.I have been feeding, 
have not been in for their rations for some thirty days, and I believe have joined 
the other Indians in the war. 

The orders are to kill every Indian found in the country, and I am inclined 
to assist in carrying the orders into effect. : 

Signal fires were seen south of the post on Red Olay creek last night. As 
yet we have not ascertained the meaning of them. Indians are lying along 
the road between us and Bent’s old fort, and it is unsafe to venture out without 
an escort. 

If possible get more troops ordered into our Territory, in order that communi- 
cation with the States may not be cut off. 

Yours, truly, 
8S. G. COLLEY, 
United States Indian Agent, Upper Arkansas. 
Hon. Joun Evans, 
Governor and Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


N. 
STATEMENT OF MR. LEROY. 


Denver, C. T., 
Saturday night, August 20, 1864. 


Mr. Gerry states that two Cheyennes, Long Chin and Man-shot-by-a-bee, 
both chiefs and old men, came to his house about ten o’clock last night to tell 
him to take his stock away from the river. Mr. Gerry lives at the mouth of 
Crow creek, seven miles below Latham, and sixty-seven miles from Denver. 
They stated that there were between eight hundred and one thousand Indians 
of the Apache, Comanche, Kioways, Cheyenne, and Arapahoe warriors (no lodges 
with them) at the Point of Rocks, on Beaver creek, about one hundred and 
twenty-five miles from Denver; that in two nights they would make a raid on 
the river; they would separate mm parties, one to strike the river about Fort 
Lupton, another about Latham, and one at the Junction; that one party had al- 
ready started for the head of Cherry creek, and still another to the mouth of the 
Fontaine qui Bouille pueblo. 

Mr. Gerry judges that they intended to keep their rendezvous at the Point of 
Rocks, on the Beaver, and take there their stolen stock. They told him that the 
Kioways had with them, in their villages at the Big Bend of the Arkansas, two 
white women and four children, whom they had recently taken captive on the 
Big Sandy, below Fort Kearney. They also gave Mr. Gerry the first informa- 
tion he had of the recent attack on Fort Larned. ‘These two Indians told Mr. 
Gerry that nearly all the old men were opposed to the war, but the young men 
could not be controlled; they were determined to sweep the Platte and the 
country as far as they could; they know that if the white men follow up the 
war for two or three years they would get rubbed out, but meanwhile they would 
kill plenty of whites. 
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Fort Lyon, CoLtorapo Trrrirory, 
Sunday, September 4, 1864. 

Dear Sir: Two Cheyenne Indians and one squaw have just arrived at this 
post. They report that nearly all of the Arapahoes, most of the Cheyennes, and 
two large bands of Ogallala and Brule Sioux are encamped near the Bunch of 
Timbers, some eighty to one hundred miles northeast of this place; that they 
have sent runners to the Comanches, Apaches, Kioways, and Sioux, requesting 
them to make peace with the whites. They brought a letter purporting to be 
signed by Black Kettle and other chiefs, a copy of which is here enclosed. 

They say that the letter was written by George Bent, a half-breed son of W. 
W. Bent, late United States Indian agent for this agency. They also state that 
the Indians have seven prisoners; one says four women and three children; the 
other states three women and four children. 

Major Wynkoop has put these Indians in the guard-house, and requested that 
they be well treated, in order that he may be able to rescue the white prisoners 
from the Indians. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Ss. G. COLLEY, 
United States Indian Agent, Upper Arkansas. 
Hon. Joun Evans, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


sy 


CHEYENNE VILLAGE, August 29, 1864. 


Sir: We received a letter from Bent, wishing us to make peace. We helda 
council in regard to it. All come to the conclusion to make peace with you, 
providing you make peace with the Kioways, Comanches, Arapahoes, Apaches, 
and Sioux. 

We are going to send a messenger to the Kioways and to the other nations 
about our going to make peace with you. 

We heard that you have some provisions in Denver. We have seven prison- 
ers of yours which we are willing to give up, providing you give up yours. 

There are three war parties out yet, and two of Arapahoes. They have been 
out some time, and expected in soon. .When we held this council, there were 
few Arapahoes and Sioux present. We want true news from you in return—that 
is, a letter. 
BLACK KETTLE, and other Chiefs. 
Major Couey. 


R. 


Fort Lyon, C. T., September 18, 1864. 


Sir: Ihave the honor to report that on the 3d instant three Cheyenne Indians 
were met a few miles outside of this post by some of my men ex route for Den- 
ver and were brought in. 
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They came, as they stated, bearing with them a proposition for peace from — 
Black Kettle and other chiefs of the Arapahoe and Cheyenne nations. Their 
propositions were to this effect: that they, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, had in 
their possession seven white prisoners, whom they offered to deliver up in case 
that we should come to terms of peace with them. They told me that the Ara- 
pahoes, Cheyennes, and Sioux were congregated for mutual protection at what 
is called the Bunch of Timbers, on the headwaters of Smoky Hill, at a distance 
of one hundred and forty miles northeast of this post, numbering altogether about 
three thousand warriors, and were anxious and desirous to make peace with the 
whites. 

Feeling extremely anxious, at all odds, to effect the release of these white 
prisoners, and my command but just having been re-enforced by General Carleton, 
commanding department of New Mexico, by a detachment of infantry sent from 
New Mexico to my assistance, I found that I would be enabled to leave sufficient 
garrison for this post by taking one hundred and thirty men with me, (including | 
one section of the battery,) and concluded to march to this Indian rendezvous 
for the purpose of procuring the white prisoners aforementioned, and to be gov- 
erned by circumstances as to what manner I should proceed to accomplish the 
same object. 

Taking with me, under a strict guard, the Indians I had in my possession, I 
reached my destination, and. was confronted by from six to eight hundred Indian 
warriors drawn up in line of battle and prepared to fight. 

Putting on as bold a front as I could under the circumstances, I formed my — 
command in as good order as possible, for the purpose of acting on the offensive 
or defensive as might be necessary, and advanced towards them, at the same time 
sending forward one of the Indians I had with me as an emissary to state that 
I had come for the purpose of holding a consultation with the chiefs of the Ara- 
pahoes and Cheyennes to come to an understanding which might result in mu- 
tual benefit; that I had not come desiring strife, but was prepared for it, if 
necessary, and advised them to listen to what I had to say previous to making 
any more warlike demonstrations. 

They consented to meet me in council, and I then proposed to them that, if 
they desired peace, to give me palpable evidence of their sincerity by delivering 
into my hands their white prisoners. I told them that I was not authorized to 
conclude terms of peace with them, but, if they acceded to my proposition, I 
would take what chiefs they might choose to select to the governor of Colorado 
Territory; state the circumstances to him, and that I believed it would result in 
what it was their desire to accoimplish—* peace with their white brothers.” I 
had reference particularly to the Arapahoe and Cheyenne tribes. 

The council was divided, undecided, and could not come to an understanding 
among themselves. Finding this to be the case, I told them that I would march 
to a certain locality, distant twelve miles, and await a given time for their action 
in the matter. I took a strong position in the locality named, and remained 
three days. In the interval they brought in and turned over four white pris- 
oners, all that was possible for them, at the time being, to turn over, the 
yence of the seven being (as they stated) with another band far to the north- 
ward. 

The released captives that I have now with meat this post consist of one female 
named Laura Roper, aged sixteen, and three children (two boys and one girl) 
named Isabella Ubanks, Ambrose Usher, and Daniel Marble; the three first 
mentioned being taken on Blue river, in the neighborhood of what is known as 
Liberty Farm, and the last captured at some place on the South Platte, with a 
train of which all the men belonging thereto were murdered. | 

I have the principal chiefs of the two tribes with me, and propose starting im- 
mediately to Denver to put into effect the aforementioned proposition made by 
me to them. 
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They agree to deliver up the balance of the prisoners as soon as it is possible 
to procure them, which can be done better from Denver City than from this point. 
I have the honor, governor, to be your obedient servant, 
E. W. WYNKOOP, 
Maj. 1st Cav. Cal., Com’dg Fort Lyon, C. T. 
His Excellency Joun Evans, | 
Governor of Colorado, Denver, C. T. 


8. 


DENVER, CoLoraApo TERRITORY, July 14, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to report that I arrived in this city last evening. » Not 
having received any reply to my communications of the 3d, 6th, and 8th of 
July, owing to the indirection of the mail routes, I feared that you had not re- 
ceived them; and having received further information relative to the expedition 
of the Utes, which I herewith enclose, I deemed it expedient to come in person. 

Ihave nothing new to communicate relative to the Arapahoes and Sioux 
Indians in the vicinity of the Cache la Poudre, except that they became very 
much alarmed at the approach of so many Utes, and most of them moved camp 
down towards the Platte river. In all my taiks with them they appear to 
evince a disposition to keep peace with the whites, and many of them express 
a great deal of anxiety for the coming in of young Roman Nose and the medi- 
cine man with their respective bands, that a treaty may be effected and they 
may begin to reap the advantages of a permanent settlement. I am the more 
convinced of their sincerity in these expressions from the fact that several of 
the settlers on the Cache la Poudre assure me that they have so declared them- 
selves in their hearing. 

In regard to the selection of a reservation, I am as yet unwilling to hazard an 
opinion. ‘ Friday” insists very strongly on the north bank of the Cache la 
Poudre, from the mouth of the Box Elder to the Platte, and extending northward 
to Crow creek. ‘This is liable to three great objections: first, it would necessi- 
tate the driving off of some sixteen families of whites who have made valuable 
improvements; secondly, it embraces some eighteen miles of the route of the 
Overland Stage Company, and of the great bulk of travel to Montana, Utah, 
and California; and thirdly, its great distance from timber, and this would be 
a great desideratum for so large a community. On the other hand, it is urged 
by the Indians (and the fact that no settlement of white people has been made 
seems corroborative) that the headwaters of the mountain streains north of the 
Cache la Poudre, within the bounds of this Territory, are so rocky as to be 
totally unfit for agricultural purposes. On my return I will make the explora- 
tion you instructed, and which I was only prevented from making while absent 
this time:from the fact that a larger share of the troops were absent from Camp 
Collins, and owing to the excitement both on the part of the plains Indians and 
the white settlers. I did not deem it advisable to ask an escort of Lieutenant 
Drake, the commanding officer, whom I may add treated me with the utmost 
kindness, and offered me all the assistance in his power as soon as I handed him 
your letter of introduction, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
. SIMEON WHITELY, 
United States Indian Agent. 

His Excellency Joun Evans, 

Governor and Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
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DENVER, August 30, 1864. 


Str: I have the honor to report that, in pursuance of your verbal instructions 
to proceed to Camp Collins with all practicable haste to look after the interests 
and condition of the friendly Indians encamped there, I have performed that 
duty. Owing to the disabled condition of my own horse, and general impress- 
ment of livery and other horses into the military service, I was delayed, but 
succeeded in reaching Camp Collins on the 23d, two days after your order: 
I found there, in addition to Friday’s band of nine lodges, nineteen other lodges 
of Arapahoes, under White Wolf, who had arrived from the Arkansas river. 
Although not actually starving, they were miserably provided with food. Of 
course the commanding officer of the post, Captain Evans, could not permit the 
men to go hunting except in small parties, which he confined to a small range, 
from which most of the game was very soon driven away; and the limited amount. 
of commissary stores precluded his making any considerable issues to them, 
Mr. Sherwood, who, under your direction, had made some distribution of pro- 
visions to them, I found confined to his bed, having been badly torn and mangled 
in an encounter with a grizzly bear in the mountains. | 

The ten sacks of flour which I purchased in Denver did not arrive until the 
27th, but, for a temporary relief, I purchased some beef at 122 cents per pound ; 
as the Indians butchered it themselves nothing was wasted. 

The amount of food required by these people, of whom, by actual count, there 
are 170 of all ages, will be about ten or twelve sacks of flour, and from eight 
hundred to one thousand pounds of*beef per week. If other articles are substi- 
tuted, the quantities of these items may be proportionately reduced. They asked 
for coffee and sugar, but I told them that many white people could not afford to 
use these articles on account of the high price caused by the Indian war. I 
could not furnish them. Perhaps, however, it might be well to issue to them one 
ration a week of coffee and sugar. I can purchase beef readily at the price named 
above, but flour, which last year sold in this market for six dollars per 100 lbs., 


cannot now be purchased for less than $20, to which must be added at least” 


24 or three cents per lb. for transportation. It cannot be purchased at the store 
at La Porte for less than $25 or $28 per sack. Colonel Chivington informs me 
that he has ne authority to issue at that post, as it is out of his district; and 
Captain Evans assures me he only issued the few sacks of flour he did, out of 
his small stock on hand, in the confidence he felt that it would be repaid by the 
Indian department in kind. 

The failure of Mr. North to find the Arapahoes under ‘Roman Nose,” in- 
duced “ Friday” to send four of‘ his young men to induce him to come with his 
people, as he is very anxious for a treaty which shall provide for their perma- 
nent settlement on the Cache la Poudre. Should they come, they will necessarily 
have to be fed likewise. 

From my talk with White Wolf and others of his men, I am fully satisfied 
of their present intention to keep peace, from motives of prudence more than of 
friendship. On one occasion Captain Evans accompanied me to their camp, and 
afterwards expressed himself equally satisfied on this point, as well as of their 
disposition to respect his authority and requirements regarding keeping within 
prescribed limits. 

Iam happy to inform you that Captain Evans summarily closed the only 
grog-shop in the vicinity, having found some Indians and soldiers there engaged 
in a drunken brawl. 


I learn nothing of ‘Left Hand,” “Little Raven,” or ‘‘ Storm,” except that they ~ 


were at Fort Larned, happy in receiving full army rations daily, although warned 
to leave by the Apaches, Comanches, Kioways and Cheyennes, who declared their 
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intention to take all the forts on the Arkansas when joined by the Texan soldiers. 
White Wolf says that no Arapahoes will join in the war against the whites. If, 
as reported, “ Left Hand” has crossed the Platte river, intending to join “ Friday,” 
he would have reached there some time since. No Indians‘have been seen on 
the route he would have taken. On my return, having sent back my hired 
horse to Denver, I took the coach to Latham, and, by a visit to Mr. Gerry, fully 
satisfied myself on this point. I also furnished Mr. Gerry with a passport for 
“Spotted Horse,” and on Sunday morning they would start for the camp of the 
hostile allied Indians, in the hope of “talking them into giving back their stolen 
stock.” Whether successful in this or not, Mr. Gerry will report to you such 
information as he may obtain. 

When at Camp Collins I heard from several sources of the crossing of the 
stage road of the war party of the Utahs; all was confirmatory of the declara- 
tions made to me in the middle park by their chiefs. They gave abundant evi- 
dence of their intention to respect the lives and property of white men, and went 
in the direction intimated to me during my visit to their camp. Would it not 
be well for me to go by stage to Fort Halleck, where I shouid be sure to see 
“Rocky Thomas” and others whom they will visit on their return, and leave 
word of the arrival of the goods for the Uintahs, and any other message you 
may have for them? | 

J ought not to conclude this report without alluding to the state of the country 
I traversed. Panic and consternation were universal. I met scores of families 
en route for Denver, but a large majority of the farmers had left their ranches, 
and were living at improvised fortifications near the base of the mountains, I 
was frequently warned of the danger of proceeding further, especially alone, and, 
in turn, used my utmost endeavor to convince the people that the peril, though 
real, was neither so immediate nor so great as the exaggerated stories in circu- 


_ lation had led them to believe. I heard of three instances of women becoming 


insane during the preceding two days from fright, and in many other ways the 
results of the panic were most sad. As soon, however, as the first fright was 
over, a determination to wreak vengeance on all Indians took plaee, and I feared 
for a time that an attack would be made upon the friendly Indians, to whom the 
government had pledged protection. Indeed, a party of one hundred armed men 
started out for the express purpose of cleaning out “Friday” and his friends, 
but, fortunately, hearing of some hostile Indians being at Fort Lupton, they went 
in that direction. 

The grasshoppers suddenly filled the air; and covered everything green in 
Boulder county, in the early part of the week. Except the wheat crop, which 
is being harvested, nothing will be gathered for winter food; and unless the 
Platte river is kept free trom hostile Indians, the future of the people of this 
Territory is most gloomy. 

1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SIMEON WHITELY, 
. U. S. Indian Agent. 
His Excellency Joun Evans, 
Governor and Superintendent Indian Affairs. 





W. 
DENVER, September 13, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to report my return from the friendly Indian camp 
on the Cache la Poudre. 

A few hours before my arrival there, on the 3d instant, a party of twenty- 
five Arapahoes had gone upon a hunting excursion up the south branch of the 
Cache la Poudre, having received a permit from Captain Love, (in the absence 
of Captain Kvans,) commandant of Camp Collins. 
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On the night of the 4th instant I took the coach for the north, and satisfied 
myself that they had taken the route for which permission was given. I went 
as far as the Big Laramie station, about half way across the Laramie plains. 
From Mr. “ Rocky” Thomas I became satisfied that the war party of Utes 
which passed his place on the 6th of August had returned south, vza the North 
Platte; that I should not be able to deliver your message to them were I to pro- 
ceed further; and also that no danger existed of a collision between them and 
the Arapahoes in our friendly camp. I remained long enough at Mr. Thomas’s 
house to be able to assure you that he is of the most intelligent among the old 
Indian traders and mountaineers; and his services, should they ever be needed, 
would be very valuable.* On the 8th, Friday reported to me that on the previous 
night two men with their squaws and a little girl suddenly left camp, owing to a 
quarrel, and had gone to the north. Being suspicious that all might not be as ~ 
represented, I sent Mr. North after them, but he gave up the chase as useless, 
as they had gone in great haste and had too much the start of him. Mr. North 
on his return satisfied himself that the cause of the secession of this lodge was © 
exactly stated to me by Friday, and that there was no ulterior object in view. 

Up to the time of my leaving no tidings had been received from the party 
who went to urge Roman Nose and his band to comein. Mr. North started out 
onthe morning of the 10th (as he said) under instructions from yourself to bring 
them in. : 

My arrangements for subsisting these people are of the most temporary char- 
acter, the purchase made being limited in amount to the demand of the present. 
But it is necessary to prepare for winter. I see no prospect of flour being lower 
in price than now. All the wheat raised in this Territory is being bought, up 
by speculators. Nearly all the flour in Denver now belongs to one John 
Martin. It is quoted at the Missouri at $6 per 100 pounds. Freights are now 
about 14 cents per pound to this place. It is said that after snow falls no 
freighting can be done on the Platte river route, as, owing to the Indian war, no. 
hay has been put up on the road. Whether I had better contract for a supply 
of flour for the winter immediately is for you to determine. Even should there 
be no increase of Indians to feed, the amount of flour required would not fall 
short of 350 or 400 sacks of 100 pounds, which, at $20 75, (the cost of the last 
fifty sacks purchased,) would be over $8,000, for the single item of flour, for 
less than 200 Indians, from now until the 1st of April, 1865. I think it would 
be well to advertise for a supply of beef, coffee, sugar, rice, &c., but I have 
no doubt better figures could be obtained on flour by going into the open 
market. 

The public safety requiring that these shall be kept within prescribed limits, 
prevents them from procuring the means to clothe themselves; cold weather is 
rapidly approaching, and it is of immediate importance that some provision be 
made to protect them from the cold. If this camp is kept up, the moral effect 
will be lost if they are not well fed and well clothed, and the expenditure, heavy 
as it is, will be of no avail. 

I have made some inquiry in this market and find it bare of blankets; every- 
thing, good and poor, having been taken for the use of the 3d regiment of Colo- 
rado cavalry. 

I most respectfully submit these facts and await your instructions. 

Your obedient servant, 
SIMEON WHITELY, 
U. S. Indian Agent in charge of friendly camp of Arapahoes. 

His Excellency Joun Evans, 

Governor and Superintendent Indian Affairs, Colorado Territory. 
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No. 92. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENCY INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Denver, June 15, 1864. 


Dear Sir: I have applied for reports of the engagement with the Indians, 
at district headquarters, Denver, several times, for the purpose of sending you 
official copies, but the reports are sent forward to department headquarters, 
and thus far I have failed to get anything but verbal statements. The troops 
having been moved away just after the present hostilities commenced, as Gen- 
eral Curtis says, to fight rebels on the Arkansas river, and the district com- 
mander having gone with them, so that I shall not probably soon get the reports 
applied for, 1 will furnish a statement of my information. As reported in my 
letter of April 15, the Indians commenced by stealing stock, having succeeded 
in running off 175 head of cattle from Irwin & Jackman’s (government con- 
tractors) herd. A detachment of: troops, under Lieutenant Ayre, were sent in 
pursuit, but failed to recover any excepting about 20 head. No fighting oc- 
curred except that one of the soldiers, who got separated from the command, 
was attacked by two Indians and was wounded. ‘The troops ran out of sub- 
sistence, and returned. Another expedition, under the same command, was 
sent out immediately, and by orders was directed to go, by the head of the Re- 
publican and Smoky Hill forks, to Fort Larned. A short distance from the 
latter place they met the Cheyenne Indians, who charged on the soldiers, who 
were obliged to defend themselves; the Indians, about four hundred strong, 
against about one hundred troops, with two mounted howitzers. The charge 
was desperate, several Indians coming up to the cannon’s mouth, and falling 
almost in reach of the men who fired the cannon. The troops fought bravely, 
killing about twenty-five or thirty of the Indians, including in the number two 
chiefs—Black Kettle, who signed the treaty of Fort Wise, being one of them. 

Another party of Cheyenne Indians, about April 11, stole a lot of stock on 
the South Platte and Kiowa creek, and a party of about twenty soldiers, under 
Lieutenant Dunn, went in pursuit of them from Camp Sanborn, near Fremont 
Orchard. The soldiers overtook the Indians, about fifty strong, and while de- 
manding the return of the stolen horses, the Indians, by a signal given, attacked 
them simultaneously, killing and wounding several. ‘The troops returned the 
fire and killed a number, but being armed only with revolvers and sabres, after 
a chase of the Indians for about fifteen miles, returned for fresh horses and guns. 
‘hey again pursued and recovered some of the stock, but the Indians made 
their escape. About this time another depredation was committed by the 
‘Indians near the junction. of the South Platte and, uhder the guidance of a 
captured Cheyenne and an old Indian trader by the name of Ashcraft, Major 
Downing, with a small detachment of soldiers, surprised the Indian camp, about 
one hundred strong and well fortified, at Cedar cafion, north of the South 
Platte. He killed about twenty-five, captured over one hundred horses, and 
destroyed their village. One soldier was killed. All our troops except one 
squadron, under orders from department headquarters, were now sent to the Ar- 
kansas, east of Fort Lyon. The last company left Denver for the Arkansas river 
on the 11th instant, and camped fifteen miles up Cherry creek, under orders to 
join the regiment east of Fort Lyon. On that night three messengers came in 
from the settlements ten or twenty miles east of this place, on Box Elder creek, 
and reported an extensive stampede of stock, including some fifty or sixty head 
of mules, and the murder of one entire family, a man named Hungate, his wife, 
and two children, and the burning of their house. Thescalped and horribly mangled 
bodies were brought into the city yesterday. When the messengers arrived, I 
immediately applied to the acting adjutant of the district for orders for the 
troops who were camped near the scene of the hostilities, on Cherry creek, to 
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go in pursuit. Under his orders he did not feel authorized to arrest their pro- 
gress for Fort Lyon, but he gave an order for a detachment to scout in the 
neighborhood of the murder, and pursue the course for Fort Lyon. Orders 
were also sent to Camp Sanborn, eighty miles down the Platte river, to send a 
detachment in pursuit of the Indians. I telegraphed General Curtis, command- 
ing the department, on Sunday, to allow the company en route for Fort Lyon 
to return; but the line was down, so that I got no answer until yesterday, 
which was in compliance with my request. ‘They have been ordered to return 
and go in pursuit, but I fear that the Indians have got too far away to be 
caught. They were in large force, as proved by their tracks, though but few 
were seen. 

I have commenced the organization of the militia for home defence, but they 
will be of little service, as re settlements are too much scattered to be easily 
defended. I have applied to the War Department for authority to call them 
out for United States service, as we are unprepared to equip and subsist them 
on territorial account. I have also asked authority to raise a regiment of one 
hundred days’ men for the Indian war. Yesterday I telegraphed for authority 
to rendezvous the friendly Indians at different points and subsist them, so that 
we may avoid placing them all in the ranks of the enemy. By these camps we 
may gradually gather them all from the hostile ranks as they become tired of 
the war, and thus, by chastising the hostile ones, elose up the war. I have had 
several conferences with some of the Arapahoes and Cheyennes who are friendly, 
who inform me that there are many of their tribes that would be glad to be 
friendly and keep out of the fight, if they had any place of safety to go to 
where they could get the means of subsistence. ‘Their hunting grounds being 
in the hostile region of country, they cannot live in peace unless subsistence is 
furnished. I believe this is the only way to bring about a peace, and keep 
peace with those who do not want to fight. This is all the consummation of 
the plans I reported to you last autumn as having been agreed upon by the 
tribes mentioned therein. ‘The accompanying copies of Jack Jones and Robert 
North’s statement, under oath, will add to the information given you heretofore, 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JONN. EVANS, 
Governor (. T’, and ex-officio Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. W. P. Doe, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 93. 


ConresJosS AGENCY, 
Colorado Territory, July 19, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with the regtlations of the department, I have the 
honor herewith to submit my annual report for the current year. 

‘The Indians under my charge have, during the past year, enjoyed the bless- 
ings of health and peace since their treaty in October last, made by Superin- 
tendents Evans and Steck. The Tabeguaches have manifested the strongest 
feelings of friendship towards the white man, although the conduct of neighbor- 
ing tribes has been anything but exemplary to them ; for whilst the raseally 
Che yennes, Arapahoes, and Sioux Indians are daily violating their treaty stipu- 
lations with the United States by their aggressive conduct and thieving habits 
on the eastern side of the mountains, and the warlike Navajoes on the south- 
west, the Ute Indians remain at home, quiet and inoffensive ; and I would here 
urge upon you the necessity of moving and locating the Copotes, Mohuaches, 
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and Wemannches, now belonging to the superintendency of New Mexico, and 
attaching or giving them to the 'l'abeguache and Uncompahgre tribes of the In- 
dians in the Territory, and be made to occupy that portion of country lying im- 
mediately south of the Elk mountains ; bounded on the east by Sawatch moun- 
tains; on the west by the Sierra San Miguel, and extending south to the Un- 
compah mountains, this forming an area of over one hundred miles in extent, and 
interspersed with several mountain streams, whose valleys are of sufficient 
extent and fertility to give them all a permanent home, either on the tributaries 
of the Uncompahgre or Gunnison rivers. ‘The Uncompahgre Utes, also under 
my charge, occupy the Uncompahgre park, and are an industrious and laboring 
people, but require a little encouragement from the general government in 
furnishing them with the necessary farming utensils, &c., to make them a 
happy people. 

Their crop of wheat, corn, beans, &c., this season, will, from present indica- 
tions, yield a fair harvest, although very imperfectly cultivated with rude and 
clumsy instruments of their own design and manufacture. By concentrating 
the above named tribes in the country described, and establishing a small mili- 
tary post in their immediate vicinity to protect them from the inroads of hostile 
and thieving bands of Indians, it would prove in the end a large saving to our 
government, as one agent could supervise them all, and they would also occupy 
a country isolated from the busy world, that is seldom if ever visited by the 
white man. The fact of its great isolation is an additional recommendation to 
its Indian adaptability. The sooner, therefore, an efficient course of this kind 
is adopted the better it will be for the Indians and the general government. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LAFAYETTE HEAD, 
Indian Agent. 
Hon. W. P. Dots, 
. Commissoner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 94. 


Tue Mippuie ParKk InbDIAN AGENCY, 
Colorado Territory, Denver, October 23, 1864. 


Sir: I take the earliest opportunity since the resumption of mail communi- 
cation between this Territory and the national capital to make the report which 
you requested to be mailed in season to reach your office on the first instant. 

I have great pleasure in reporting that while this Territory has been in con- 
stant alarm during the past summer for the lives of its people and for its com- 
munication with the States, so sadly interfered with by the Indians of the plains 
as to threaten its depopulation at a time when its prospects otherwise were more 
glowing than ever before, the Indians under my charge have maintained the 
‘most friendly relations with the people of the white settlements they have 
visited, as well as with the vast emigration which has passed along the northern 
boundary of their country. Indeed, so far as I have been able to ascertain, they 
haye kept entirely away from the road between Camp Oollins and Fort Bridger, 
except on the occasion of a war party which crossed in June and July in pur- ' 
suit of Indians of the plains, who had stolen from them a number of ponies. 
On this occasion, finding some provisions at a hay-maker’s camp, near the road, 
in the absence of any one to forbid, they helped themselves. This is the only 
complaint I have heard made against them the past season. As an off-set to this, 
I am informed by persons connected with the Overland Stage Company that on 
seeing some emigrants leaving their train the war party halted and sent one of 

251 
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their party in pursuit of the frightened people, who told them in good English, 
“Tf you do not go back to your train my people will pursue and kill you; you 
shall not run off to the fort (Halleck) and say we drove you away. We are 
going to fight the Arapahoes, but are friends to the whites.” ‘This exhibits an 
improved state of feeling from that which existed in the spring of 1863, when, 
until severely chastised by the military, they madefrequent depredations upon the 

stations of the Overland Stage Company, fired upon the coaches, seriously threat- 
ening the mail communication by that important route. The young chief, of whom 
I spoke in my last annual report, was unable to return to his people by the route 
he came until near midsummer, on account of the snow barrier on the main- 
mountain range, and the unparalleled amount of water filling the rivers on the 
Pacific slope, converting them into mighty torrents. For the same reason I 
held no communication with the main body until July. Of the pleasant and 
satisfactory interview then had, | had the honor to make: a detailed report to 
his excellency John Evans, superintendent of Indian affairs for this Territory, 
a copy of which, he informed me, was forwarded to your office, and to which I 
respectfully beg leave to refer. : 

According to an understanding then had, forty-two lodges of the band went 
to Conejos with the Tabeguaches, to be present at the distribution of their an- 
nuities, but before the time appointed all but fourteen lodges returned to their 
winter resort in the valley of the Uintah river, being warned by the snow 
which fell in the month of September that the ranges would soon be impass- 
able again. To those remaining I distributed a portion of the goods sent for 
them, under the immediate direction of the superintendent. From their expres- 
sion it is evident that the kindly disposition of the government towards them 
is appreciated. 

There have been no attempts the past season to settle their country on the 
part of the white people, and, until this is done, I do not anticipate anything 
likely to mar the very friendly feeling and very high respect they at present 
exhibit towards the government. 

In addition to my duties as agent to the Grand River and Uintah band of 
Utes, I was, last June, placed in charge of a band of Arapahoes at Camp Ool- 

lings. Of the condition of these people I have made frequent and minute reports 
to Governor Evans, copies of which also have been forwarded to your office. 
During the past three months I have necessarily travelled over fifteen hundred 
miles, much of the distance over the wildest of our mountains, my interpreter 
and pack train driver my only escort; at one time travelling for five days through 
continuous rains and snows, with no shelter except some wide-spreading fir trees, 

To the satisfactory relations of all the Indians under my charge nothing can 
add greater pleasure to myself than the approval, by the department, of my 
official conduct. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
SIMEON WHITELY. 
Hon. Wo, P. Dots, 7 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 944. 


Upper ARKANSAS AGENCY, 
Fort Lyon, October 20, 1864. 
’ Sra: In making my annual report I can say but little favorable of the Indians 
of my agency. 
In the early part of the summer depredations were said to have been com- 
mitted on the Platte river by parties of the Cheyenne Indians, which brought 
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on a collision between them and the troops. I immediately went to the Pawnee 
Fork, wherelarge numbers of the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Comanches, Apaches, and 
Kiowas, were encamped, and held a council with them. All of them (and 
especially the Arapahoes and Cheyennes) professed, the greatest friendship for 
the whites, and claimed that the Indians who had committed depredations on 
the Platte did not belong to them, and they were not responsible for their acts; 
that so long as the whites did not molest them they would remain peaceable. 
But it is impossible to remain at peace with a part of the Indians who roam 
over the same country and be at war with the others. While the war chief of 
the-Kiowas was in the commanding officer’s quarters at Fort Larned, professing 
the greatest friendship, the young men were running off nearly all the horses, 
mules, and cattle at the post. 

The commanding officer had been repeatedly warned by friendly Indians 
that such would be the case, but he paid no attention to it. 

The Arapahoes would always have remained friendly had it not been for the 
acts of the commanding officers at Fort Larned at that time. Their chiefs were 
fired upon while coming to the port with a flag of truce, to offer their services 
to assist the troops to recover the stock that had been run off the previous day 
by the Kiowas, Comanches, and Cheyennes. They then made a raid up the 
river and drove off a large number of stock belonging to the settlers, and among 
it the horses and mules belonging to Mr. Haynes, the contractor at the Arapa- 
hoe and Cheyenne agency. 

The whole country became alarmed and left their ranches and crops and fled, 
some to this post, others to Denver and the mountains, for protection. I made 
application to the commanding officer at this post for troops to protect the 
buildings and crops at the agency, but was unable to get a suflicient number of 
men for that purpose, as there were scarcely sufficient men in the post to pro- 
tect it. | 

Therefore the contractor and employés at the agency were compelled to 
abandon nearly everything, and come to this post. What the Indians did not 
destroy the soldiers and teams passing that way took. 

There was about two hundred and fifty acres of corn planted, which promised 
a good yield. The buildings were not completed, but most of the materials 
necessary were on the ground, a large portion of which has been destroyed. The 
Arapahoes endeavored to come to this post for the purpose of seeing me, and at 
last succeeded. 

Nearly all the Arapahoes are now encamped near this place, and desire to 
remain friendly, and make reparation for the damages committed by them. 

Some of the Cheyennes are also here, and the balance are now coming in. 

They desire to remain friendly and pay for their depredations as far as they 
ean. ‘The Kiowas and Comanches have not committed any depredations for a 
long time, and it is supposed that they are now south of the Arkansas river, 
near the border of ‘Texas. 

The Caddoes removed down the river, and have not been implicated in any 
of the outrages committed by the other Indians. They are very destitute, and 
I would again earnestly call the attention of the government to them that they 
may receive some assistance. 

With the seeds brought by them from Texas they have planted a small piece 
of ground and raised a good crop, but not sufficient for thejy maintenance during 
the winter. . 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
S. G. COLLEY, 
U.S. Indian Agent, Upper Arkansas Agency. 

Hon. Wo. P. Dote, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D.: (. 
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No. 95. 


Fort Lyon, CoLtorapo, 
September 2, 1864. 


Sir: During the early part of the present summer the Indians committed 
some depredations on the Platte route, and on the. receipt of the news I imme- . 
diately went to Fort Larned and saw all the Indians who were in the neigh- 
borhood of that post. ‘The chiefs informed me that they did not wish to war 
with the whites, and if the whites did not make war upon them they would 
remain peaceable. Soon after this an expedition under Tienietat Hayre was 
fitted out in Denver, and sent against the Cheyennes, who were supposed to be on 
the heads of the Smoky Hill and Republican rivers. Hayre came upon a Chey- 
enne Indian village, which he destroyed, most of the Indians with their fami- 
lies having fled as he approached. He returned to Denver, and was soon sent 
out again, and met by a party of Cheyenne Indians, with which he had a skir- 
mish, and was obliged to make his way to Fort Larned as fast as possible, as 
the Indians were too numerous for him. 

Several skirmishes also took place between the Indians and troops on the 
Platte route, early in the summer. 

The Indians, exasperated by the treatment they had received from the sol- 
diers and whites who were stationed in and passing through their country, 
commenced their depredations again simultaneously on the Platte and Arkan- 
gas routes, and up to the present time have murdered many people, and run off 
and killed several thousand head of horses, mules, and cattle. Communication 
with the Missouri river is now almost entirely cut off. All coaches are supplied 
with a large escort, and the trains crossing the plains collect and travel together 
for protection. | 

All the tribes of the plains are represented in these war parties, and I fear 
that this will be a second Minnesota outbreak. 

It is the belief of many persons, and among them many military officers who 
are stationed in this country, that this war might have been averted had the 
Indians been properly treated by the whites. 

As matters are situated now, I fear that we will not have peace with the In- 
dians until they have received a sound threshing. Where the troops are coming — 
from to do this is more than I can tell. 

Governor Evans has applied for and received permission to raise a regiment 
of one hundred days’ men to go against the Indians, and I am informed that 
men are volunteering rapidly. , 

In all the skirmishes between the troops and the Indians, when their num- 
bers were nearly equal, the Indians have shown themselves able to cope with 
the whites, man for man. 

They are mounted on better horses, know the country perfectly, and it will 
require a force of several thousand men to bring them into subjection. 

Claims for damages for depredations committed by the Indians are coming in 
to my office rapidly. 

The Caddoes have thus far kept out of all these difficulties; they have moved . 
down the.Arkans'as to a point between the Crow and ‘Lurkey creeks, have 
plantéd the seeds they brought with them from Texas, and have raised a crop 
which will assist in subsisting them during the next winter. I would again 
earnestly call the attention of the department to these Indians, and request that 
some provision be made for their support, as I fear that the other tribes will 
make war upon them, if they do not assist them in their depredations. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
8. G. COLLEY, 


Upper Arkansas Agency. 
Hon. W. P. Doty, Commissioner Indian Affairs. 
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No. 96. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., January 28, 1864. 


Sir: In 1861 a treaty was made with the Upper Arkansas band of Arapahoe 
Indians, by which they relinquished all their right and title to a large tract of 
valuable land for certain considerations, among which was one that they should 
be protected in the peaceful possession of their homes—on a reservation upon 
the Arkansas river. Three years have elapsed, and they are still wanderers 
from their lands ; the buffalo, on which their forefathers depended for subsistence, 
are passing rapidly away by the encroachment of the whites upon their hunting 
grounds, and already the red man finds hunger and starvation staring him and 
his in the face; for this and many other reasons this band of Indians are 
anxious to commence the cultivation of their lands, but this they cannot do, as 
a military reservation has been made by the War Department within a few 
months, and so located as to deprive them of the very lands they wish to 
occupy, therefore they ask that the troops stationed at Fort Lyon, C. T., may 
be removed from their reservation to some other point where they will be of 
more service in preserving the peace, and preventing any outbreak between them 
and the whites. ‘The chiefs are, as I am informed, all very anxious to remain 
on friendly terms with their white brothers, and for themselves they have no 
fear, but it is for their young men and squaws they speak. If they are allowed 
to visit military posts without restraint it is impossible to prevent the young 
men from getting whiskey, and their women of getting greatly demoralized; to 
prevent these misfortunes they make this request. The troops should be posted 
on the government lands just above the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation, 
between the whites and the Indians. ‘This will prevent the Indians from going 
into the settlements and the whites from encroaching on the Indian lands. 
Should the post of Fort Lyon be evacuated, the Arapahoes would at once, 1 am 
confident, occupy their lands and commence the cultivation of the soil; but if it 
is not, they will still remain away from their homes, and some of them may find 
their way north to join the hostile Sioux. The buildings at Fort Lyon, occupied 
by the troops, are very poor and will require great outlays to repair them; the 
post is also a great distance from the settlements, and it costs very much to 
supply the troops ; whereas if the troops could be stationed asabove indicated, 
between the whites and Indians, supplies could be obtained very reasonable, 
and the troops would be much better supplied with all kinds of vegetables, and 
it would at once remove a cause of great complaint from the Indians. 7 

The position of the troops would also be much better to protect the settle- 
ments not only from these Indians, but also to protect them from the Utes of 
the mountains, or the Sioux from the Smoky Hill Fork, or the Platte. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. P. BENNETT, 
| Delegate, Colorado. 
Hon. Wo. P. Dote, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 97. 


DEPARTMENT OF ,THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, February 2, 1864. 
Sir: I have the honor to enclose herewith a copy of a letter from Hon. H. P 
Bennet, delegate in Congress from Colorado Territory, in relation to the United 
States military post—Fort Lyon—on the Arapahoe and Cheyenne Indian 
reservation in that Territory, and recommending its removal therefrom. 
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~ While I concur with Mr. Bennet as to the demoralizing influence upon 
Indians, induced by the location of a military post in near proximity to them, 
not only as regards the Indians in question, but also Indians generally, and 
that the military post at Fort Lyon | should, if possible, be removed as indicated 
by Mr. Bennet, yet, in the absence of full information as to the value of the 
public buildings at that point, and the inconvenience to the government that 
might arise from the change, I am unwilling at this time to positively recommend 
the proposed removal. 

I recommend, however, should you concur therein, that the subject be laid 
before the War Department for its consideration, with the request that the change 
suggested by Mr. Bennet be made at as early a day as may be practical and 
consistent with the interests of the government and the military” service in that 
Territory. ‘ 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
~ WM. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
Hon. J. P. Usuer, Secretary. 


No. 98. 


COLORADO SUPERINTENDENCY INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Denver, August 6, 1864. 


Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th 
ultimo, referring to my letter of June 25th and to the accounts and services of 
Major 8. Whitely, United States Indian agent. 

Upon the return of Major Whitely from special service, in accordanes with 
instructions, a copy of which was forwarded to you, marked “F,” under date 
of June 30, 1864, he submitted a report, a copy of which is herewith enclosed, 
and by my orders, dated July 15, started for the Middle Park. I shall, at the 
earliest opportunity, forward to him a copy of your letter. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EVANS, 
Governor and Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

Hon. Wm. P. Doze, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


No. 99. 


Denver, C. T., July 14, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to report that I arrived in this city last evening, not 
having received any reply to my communications of the 3d, 6th, and 8th of July. 
Owing to the indirection of the mail routes, I feared you had not received them, 
and having received further information relative to the expedition of the Utes, 
(which I herewith enclose,) I deemed it expedient to come in person. 

I have nothing new to communicate relative to the Arapahoe and Sioux In- 
dians in the vicinity of the Cache la Poudre, except that they became very much 
alarmed at the approach of so many Utes, and most of them moved camp down 
toward the Platte river. 

In all my talks with them they appear to evince a disposition to keep the 
peace with the whites, and many of them express a great deal of anxiety for the 
coming in of young Roman Nose and the Medicine-man with their respective 
_ bands, that a treaty may be effected, and they may begin to reap the adyan- 
tages of a permanent settlement. I am the more convinced of their sincerity in 
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these expressions from the fact that several of the settlers on the Cache la Poudre 
assure me that they have so declared themselves in their hearing. 

In regard to the selection of a reservation, I am as yet unwilling to hazard 
an opinion. “Friday” insists very strongly on the north bank of the Cache la 
Poudre from the mouth of the Box Elder to the Platte northward to Crow ereek. 
This is liable to three great objections: first, it would necessitate the drawing 
off of some sixteen families of whites, who have made valuable improvements ; 
second, itembraces some eighteen miles of the route of the Overland Stage Com- 
pany, and of the great bulk of travel to Montana, Utah, and California; and, 
third, its great distance from timber; and this would be a great desideratum for 
so large a community. On the other hand, it is urged by the Indians (and the 
fact that no settlement of white people has been made seems corroborative) that 

the headwaters of the mountain streams north of the Cache la Poudre within 
the bounds of this Territory are so rocky as to be totally unfit for agricultural 
purposes. On my return I will make the explorations you instructed, and 
which I was only prevented from making while absent this time, from the fact 
that a larger share of the troops were absent from Camp Collins, and owing to 
the excitement, both on the part of the plains Indians and the white settlers, I 
did not deem it advisable to ask an escort of Lieutenant Drake, the command- 
ing officer, who, I may add, treated me with the utmost kindness all the time, 
and offered me all the assistance in his power as soon as I handed him your 
letter of introduction. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SIMEON WHITELY, 
United States Indian Agent.. 
His Excellency Joun Evans, 
Governor and Sup’t of Indian Affairs, Colorado Territory. 


No. 100. 


DENVER, C. T., July 14, 1864. 


Sm: On Sunday last, while at La Porte, I received from Mr. James Wor- 
den, of Central City, a mountain trapper, the following facts relative to the 
presence of the Ute Indians on the stage road at Virginia Dale and Willow 
Springs. . In the latter part of May last, while trapping, he came to the camp 
of about one thousand Utes in the North Park. ‘They treated him and his 
companions in the most cordial manner. They told him they were the friends 
of all white men, and showed him all the kindness possible. They represented 
themselves as belonging to the southern borders of Colorado and northern New 
Mexico. They showed him the treaty made with the Tabeguaches last fall, 
and several silver medals. One of them boasted that he was a better man than 
Worden, for he had spoken with the Great Father at Washington. 

Mr. Worden is not certain, but thinks that there were some of the Salt Lake 
(or Grand river and Uintah) bands with them; but as they made no inquiries 
of him relative to the young man “Jake,” the messenger sent to me last fall, 
and who was detained by the snows on the mountains, I deem the matter rather 
doubtful. Mr. Worden returned to the Middle Park, at Grand Sulphur springs, 
where he had a large quantity of furs, but being unable to cross the stream, he 
returned home via the North Park, making a two weeks’ instead of a two days’ 
journey home to Central City. On rejoining the Indians in the North Park he 
learned that a party of Indians from the plains had been over and stolen ten 
Ute ponies; and while he tarried with them a party who had been in pursuit of 
the lost stock returned with three scalps. Another party of one hundred and 
thirty were still out, but were expected in camp in a day or two, when the whole 
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party intended to return to their own countries. As the Utes have entirely dis- 
appeared from the line of the stage company, according to the testimony of the 
drivers, I deem it very probable that they were already on the move. In view 
of this fact, I have deemed it my duty to report to you in person as well as by 
this letter, as you might deem it necessary to direct me to attempt to meet them 
if for no other purpose than to return “ Jake” to his people. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SIMEON WHITELY, 
United States Indian Agent. 

His Excellency Joun Evans, ! 

Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Colorado Territory. 


a“ 





No. 101. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office of Indian Affairs, January 15, 1864. 

Sir: Your communication of the 20th ultimo, asking permission to treat with 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes for their settlement on other lands in lieu of 
those on the Arkansas, is received. 

In reply, I have to say, that if it is found impracticable to unite the Che- 
yennes and Arapahoes on their reserve on the Arkansas, you are authorized to 
treat with them for their settlement on other lands, if by so doing there is a 
reasonable prospect that they can be satisfied, threatened hostilities averted, and 
peace and quiet established. 

‘Hoping you may be successful in accomplishing this very desirable object, 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

His Excellency Joun Evans, | 

Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Denver, C. T. 


No. 102. 


Fort Lyon, CoLorRAvbo ‘TERRITORY, 
April 1, 1864. 


Sir: Herewith I transmit estimate of goods and provisions for the Caddo 
Indians. They are very destitute of both clothing and provisions, and by their 
uniform good behavior and loyalty to the government of the United States are 
entitled to consideration. J. W. Wright has turned over to me the property he 
held for the Caddoes. He has erected three stone houses, containing three rooms 
each. J have to keepa man in possession to protect the property and buildings. 
If the Caddoes are not to be settled on the land selected for them, I would re- 
commend that the property be transferred to the Cheyenne and Arapahoes; 
that all depends, however, on what disposition is made with the Caddoes. They 
are very anxious to have a home somewhere, where they can farm. My esti- 
mates are only as to prices on approximation. 

Your obedient servant, 
S. G. COLLEY, 
United States Indian Agent, Upper Arkansas. 
Hon. W. P. Doe, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


- 
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No. 103. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, CoLORADO TERRITORY, 
Denver, April 25, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor herewith to enclose copies of letters received from S+ 
-G. Colley, Indian agent, Upper Arkansas agency, dated, respectively, April 17 
and 19. Also copies of letters from H. M. Fosdick, engineer, dated April 16 
and 23, respectively. 
They are sent to-advise you both of the progress of the work on improve- 
ments and of the condition of Indian affairs, so far as hostilities are concerned. 
I am more than ever satisfied that the plan for hostilities, to which I called 
the attention of the department last fall, was divulged from correct information. 
I will obtain from military district headquarters, as fast as possible, informa- 
tion of their operations against the Indians, and report to you. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
| JOHN EVANS, 
Governor Colorado Territory and ex-officio Sup’t Ind’n Affairs. 
Hon. W. P. Doug, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 104. 


Point oF Rocks, CoLorapo TERRITORY, 
Engineer’s Office, April 16, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to communicate to you that the water was let into the 
ditch at this place to-day. It has reached nearly to this point, (the houses.) I 
think next week will carry it through the big cut at the houses, and then it will 
be available for farming. ‘The ploughing has been progressing favorably since 
you were here, and some will be planted next week: 

The work advances rapidly, and all will be ready in time for putting ina 
good crop. I am preparing matters for a fuller report to you, but am not yet 
prepared to forward it. An estimate has been made to-day. The amount of 
work up to date is, as estimated, thirteen thousand dollars, ($13,000.) 

An amount of labor equal to $1,500 to $2,000 will open the ditch through to 
the Butler’s section, (the lower one,) and the land can be farmed as fast as re- 

uisite. 
; I see no cause as yet for any apprehension as to the successfu Iresult ; and I 


am, in haste, your obedient servant, 
H. M. FOSDICK, Engineer. 


Hon. Joun Evans, 
Governor and Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


No. 105. 


ENGINEER’S OFFICE, Point oF Rocks, 
April 23, 1864. 


Str: I have the honor to report on this work as follows : 

As stated in my first return, the water was let into the ditch on Sunday, the 
17th instant, and is running as far as this point, (the buildings.) The amount 
of excavation required to allow the water to pass through the entire length, to 


io 
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which your examination was directed while here, is about three thousand cubic 
yards, and is confined to the short and heavy cutting at the buildings aforesaid. 
At the present rate of movement it will require some three or four days to open 
this cut. ; 

Ploughing—Between fifty and sixty acres of land have been broken, and 
corn planting began yesterday. It is the intention of the contractor to proceed 
in this branch of service in a few days at the rate of fifteen acres planting per 
day ; and I have no reason to doubt this will be effected. I have located the 
line below the point at which the grading terminates, when you were here, far 
enough to allow the waste water to discharge beyond the cultivated lands, also 
to enable us to farm the requisite amount of land. The work upon this portion, 
which will be comparatively light, will be prosecuted at the same time with the 
planting and ploughing, one keeping pace with the other, so as to give us water 
as fast as needed. No decision has as yet been arrived at in reference to the 
buildings, and unless definite instructions issue from your department, I presume 
it will be best to follow the original design, which I deem deficient in arrange- 
ments. 

Extra earth work.—The cost of moving the sand and ground at the upper 
portion of the ditch, to construct that portion with the flat slope suggested in- 
stead of the steep one of forty-five degrees, as formerly adopted, will amount to 
about eight hundred dollars. Of this amount about six hundred dollars are 
really chargeable to the original misconception, leaving only two hundred dol- 
lars as the difference in cost between the slope of forty-five degrees and the 
slope as adopted by us, in case this latter slope had been introduced at the out- 
set. 

To conclude, | have no hesitation in saying that the advancement of the 
works here is as favorable for an extensive farming operation as could have been 
looked for, even under far more favorable auspices than have been obtained since 
the commencement; and that we are far ahead, both in facility for progress and 
in actual accomplishment, of any operation in this region that has for its accom- 
plishment the raising of crops. If no time is lost from bad weather, the close 
of this month, which will be quite early enough for general planting, will put 
the work in such condition that one hundred acres can be irrigated and planted, 
and that land can be wet and planted at the rate of ten to twenty acres per 
day, and the main ditch still be carried onward to keep pace with this. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
HENRY M. FOSDICK, Engineer. 

Hon. Joun Evans, \ 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, &c., &c., Denver City. 


No. 106. 


ENGINEER’S OFFice, Point oF Rocks, 
May 29, 1864. 
Sir: Since my last report I have delayed any communication till I had seen 
Major Colley, and arranged the plans for buildings, &c., that I might be able 
to report in full. But the agent has not yet arrived, being engaged in his duty 


at Fort Larned with the Indians. 


About one hundred and fifty (150) acres of corn have been planted, and the 
water has been conveyed far enough to be available upon nearly all of it. 
Seasonable rains thus far have deferred the operation of irrigating. 

The partition wall at the head gate is about completed, and will answer its 
purpose. We suffer in common with all others in the Territory for labor ; it is 
impossible to procure the requisite need. The estimate for June Ist will show 
an amount in value of seventeen thousand (17,000) dollars total. 
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Masons are at work dressing stone for buildings, and as soon as Major Colley 
arrives the plan will be furnished them. The late freshet here injured the head 
gate walls to an amount not exceeding one hundred (100) dollars, as cost of re- 
pairs. I take the license here to state that this work was constructed before I 
took charge, and was built conforming to the original design, both as regards 
style and location. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
H. M. FOSDICK, Engineer. 


Hon. Joun Evans 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, &c., &c. 





No. 107. 


COLORADO SUPERINTENDENCY OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Denver, August 9, 1864. 

Sir: I herewith enclose copy of report of Robert North, special messenger, 
also copy of letter received from Major Colley. 

The appearances now indicate a general Indian war, as reported to your office 
last winter. Almost daily I am in the receipt of information that confirms the 
statements communicated to you last winter. The troops then at our service, 
and which were, through you and the Secretary of the Interior’s aid, armed with 
carbines for our defence, (Ist cavalry of Colorado,) have about half been with- 
drawn from Colorado for the defence of Kansas, which has greatly increased the 
disposition of the Indians to go to war. ‘To leave us: defenceless while in the 
midst of hostilities, while our militia law is so defective as to be inoperative, seems 
to be a disregard of our safety. I have protested in the strongest possible man- 
ner with the department commander, but without avail. ‘The Indians have 
nearly all joined in hostilities already, for they gain a great deal of plunder and 
make their escape with it. I find that while we are far removed from our sup- 
plies, which must be brought to us through the hostile Indian country, while 
our settlements are so sparse that it is utterly impossible to guard them, and 
while we have patriotically furnished troops for the war, we are left almost de- 
fenceless at a time when the most powerful combination of Indian tribes for 
hostile purposes ever known on the continent is in open hostilities against us. 
The route from here to the river runs through the hostile country, and is in- 
fested and depredations are of daily occurrence, driving our trains away from the 
road and leaving us with a scarcity of iubsistence. or us to defend ourselves 
on our route to the States is impossible. To quiet these hostilities and save the 
travel and settlements across the plains from murder and destruction, we must 
have more troops. I made application, by telegraph, to the Secretary of War to 
raise one hundred days’ men when the hostilities commenced, but got no reply. 
Will you please lay this matter before the War Department, and urge upon 
them that we are far more defenceless than Kansas, and at the same time in- 
fested with guerillas who are committing extensive depredations, and that we 
protest against being left thus defenccless against guerillas and Indians, six 
hundred miles away from assistance or protection, that our troops may defend 
the settlements in Kansas from the same parties. Please ask the War Depart- 
ment that our first regiment may be ordered back to our protection, and that 
our lines of communication with the States may be better defended. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN EVANS, | 
Governor and ex-officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
Hon. WILuiAM P. Doe, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington. 
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No. 108. 
Report of Robert North. 


I left Denver June 19, as special messenger, under instructions dated June 
17, for the purpose of finding the northern bands of Arapahoes, communicate 
with them, and bring them to the Cache la Poudre. On the 17th I crossed 
Big Thompson, and on the 23d found a band of Arapahoes, consisting of eight 
lodges, under the chief Friday, camped on the Cache la Poudre, and informed them 
of my errand. They promised to remain there until my return and to keep all 
hostile Indians from their camp. On the 28th arrived at Fort Laramie, where I 
found a band of Brulah Sioux, numbering about thirty lodges, composed of 
hangers-on at the fort. One of them had been killed by the Utes the day be- 
fore while hunting, about fifteen miles from the fort. ‘They informed me that 
the Minekoche Sioux on the north side of the river were hostile to the whites, 
and would kill me if I ventured among them. I crossed the Laramie river that 
night and camped on the Platte river about four miles below the fort. I found 
there a Brulah Sioux Indian, who informed me that the Arapahoes and some 
Minekoche Sioux and fifteen lodges of Ogallala Sioux went to fight the Snakes 
about two weeks before, starting from the Powder river about two hundred 
miles west of Fort Laramie, and charged me particularly to be careful not to 
meet the Minekoche Sioux, as they were hostile. 

On the 29th I went to Major Loree’s, thirty-five miles below, on the north 
bank of the Platte. Major Loree advised me to return, as all the Indians north 
of that place were hostile. On the 31st I travelled up the north bank of the | 
Platte, and reached Box Elder springs, fifty miles above Fort Laramie; found 
camped there about 400 wagons belonging to emigrants; they complained of 
having lost stock, and had five men killed a few days before below Loree’s. 

July 1.—Travelled up the north bank of the river about forty miles to a point 
opposite to the old La Bronte camp and camped; found there about two hundred 
and fifty emigrant wagons. The emigrants told me that the day before the In- 
dians surprised them at their noon camp, and ran off forty head of horses and 
mules; at that time about thirty Indians were in sight, who, before night, suc- 
ceeded in stealing eleven horses more. 

July 2.—Travelled forty miles and camped opposite to Deer creek; found 
there about fifty wagons of emigrants, with whom I camped; about dark the 
Indians attempted to steal our horses, and failing in this, commenced firing upon 
us at a distance of about one hundred yards, but did us no damage. 

July 3.—Crossed the river at a trading post kept by one Bisnette, a St. Louis 
Frenchman; found there forty-one soldiers of Ohio volunteer cavalry. Brisnette 
informed me that the whole Arapahoe tribe and fifteen lodges of Ogallala Sioux 
with them had been in to trade with him six weeks, and had returned to the 
Powder River country, where the buffaloes were plenty, They appeared 
friendly, and said they would not join the Minekoche Indians; he had heard 
from them within six days, and they had not joined the Minekoches. I en- 
deavored to get one or more of the soldiers to go with me, but the officer in 
charge did not feel authorized to furnish me an escort. I pushed on and reached 
John Richards’s, about seven miles below the bridge, which I proposed to cross, 
and take the Ar apahoe trail. 

July 4.—At the bridge [ found seventeen Ohio volunteer cavalry; asked for an 
escort but failed to get it. I telegraphed to Colonel Collins, at Fort Laramie, 
for an escort, but failed to get any reply, and pushed on, knowing that the 
Arapahoes were travelling north; and being unwilling to lose any time, I en- 
deavored to hire a half-breed at this place “to accompany me, but the Indians 
were hostile, and no one dared to venture out in so small a party. Laccordingly 
started on the trail of the Arapahoes and made twelve miles. 
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July 5.—Made seventy miles and reached the foot of Powder River mountain, 
having seen no Indians. 

July 6.—Lost the trail after having made about seventy miles. 

July 7.—Struck northeast for the junction of Big and Little Powder rivers, 
at which place Reynolds’s road crossed, hoping to again strike the Arapahoe trail. 
Reached the south bank of Big Powder river at noon, saw fresh Indian signs, 
and soon discovered five Indians, distant about two hundred and fifty yards, 
roasting and eating meat. 1 watched them until they finished eating and smok- 
ing; heard some of their talk and recognized them as Siéux. They mounted 
and crossed Powder river, and moved rapidly off in an easterly direction. JI 
then crossed Powder river, and kept on north for about ten miles, searching for 
the trail, but could not discover it; returned to Powder river, recrossed to the 
south bank, and travelled up the south bank about ten miles and camped—my 
horse almost worn out with the long ride. 

July 8—Struck west over a luw range of mountains, and ‘found the trail . 
again; followed it for six miles, and lost it at a muddy creek in the buffalo 
trails and wallows; still kept north, but failed to find it again; struck Powder 
river; crossed and camped on a trail leading from the Yellow Stone. 

July 9.—1I returned, my horse being about exhausted, and concluded to give 
up the pursuit; recrossed Powder river, and camped a few miles south of it. 

July 10.—Met an Indian called “Poreupine,” with whom I was acquainted, 
travelling north to join the Arapahoes, and sent word by him to the Indians, 
telling them of my errand. 

July 11.—Reached Platte bridge and remained until the morning of the 14th 
for the purpose of recruiting my horse. 

July 14—Reached Deer creek, where I was arrested by the soldiers, on sus- 
picion of being concerned in the robberies of stock from the emigrants. On the 
15th the officer in command of the party of soldiers arrived from Fort Laramie, 
and upon my representations released me. 

July 15.—Left Deer creek for Fort Halleck, and reached Big Thompson on 
the 20th, and on the 24th arrived at Denver. 


his 
ROBERT + NORTH. 


mark, 
The above report was dictated to me by Robert North, and by me taken 
down in writing, and upon its being read to him he acknowledged the same to 
be correct, and signed his name as above in my presence. 


D. A. CHEVER. 
‘Denver, CoLorapo TERRITORY, August 4, 1864. 





Fort Lyon, C. T., July 26, 1864. 


Sir: When I last wrote you I was in hopes that our Indian troubles were at 
anend. Colonel Chivington has just arrived from Larned, and gives an account 
of affairs at that post. ‘hey have killed some ten men from a train, and run 
off all the stock from the post. As near as they can learn, all the tribes were 
engaged in it. 

The colonel will give you the particulars. There is no dependence to be 
placed in any of them. I have done everything in my power to keep peace. I 
now think a little powder and lead is the best food for them. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, | 
rie feel 8. G. COLLEY, 


United States Indian Agent. 


Hon. Joun Evans, . 
Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
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No. 109. 


WasuineTon, D, C., August 31, 1864. 


Sir: As superintendent of the Overland Mail Line, conveying the United 
States mail between Atchison, Kansas, and Placerville, California, I beg leave 
respectfully to submit a brief statement of facts, showing that unparalleled depre- 
dations and atrocities have recently been committed by the Indians of the plains 
upon the settlers and emigrants along the line of the overland mail route. 

On the 10th of this month simultaneous attacks were made upon the stations 
of the mail line above mentioned, between the Little Blue river and Junction 
Station, eighty miles east of Denver, by bands of Cheyennes, Sioux, Kiowas, 
and Arapahoes. The first assault was made at Ewbank Station, one hundred 
miles east of Fort Kearney. A family, ten in number, living at this station, 
was massacred and sealped, and one of the females, beside having suffered the 
latter inhuman barbarity, was pinned to the earth by a stake thrust through 
her person, in a most revolting manner. At Liberty Farm one man was killed, 
two at Pawnee Station, two near Oak Grove, and also a young lady; at Plum 
Oreek, thirty-five miles west of Fort Kearney, nine persons were murdered, their 
train, consisting of ten wagons, burnt, and two women and two children cap- 
tured; ten miles east of Fort Cottonwood four men were killed, ten to fifteen 
wagons captured, and the goods destroyed, the cattle and horses being driven 
off by the Indians. 

At various points on the road, from Fort Kearney to the vicinity of Denver 
City, trains conveying merchandise were attacked by Indians and destroyed, 
while many persons, employed in conducting them, were barbarously murdered 
by these infuriated savages. It may be safely stated, furthermore, that they 
have stolen upwards of three thousand head of cattle and horses, and destroyed 
property to the value of one million dollars; they have also burnt all the sta- 
tions except one upon the overland mail route, on that portion of the line from 
Thirty-two-mile creek to the Big Sandy river, a distance of 120 miles. In con- 
sequence of this terrible devastation, the company have been compelled, in order 
to preserve the lives of their numerous employés, as well as their movable prop- 
erty, to abandon their stations for a distance of 400 miles, and to withdraw 
therefrom, to as great an extent as possible, their stock, coaches, and utensils, 
leaving their provisions, grain, and forage a prey to the marauders. 

The old Indian traders, who are familiar with the nature and habits of the 
Indians, and the settlers (or ranchmen, as they are commonly termed,) have 
abandoned their habitations, leaving their property to be destroyed, and fled for 
refuge to the nearest forts. In this way every ranch, save one, from J uleshurg, 
205 miles west of Fort Kearney, to Big Sandy, a distance of 370 miles, has 
been deserted, and the property abandoned to the Indians. 

In consequence of these troubles, not only has the mail route to California 
been interrupted, but the great tide of emigration, which during this season has 
been steadily flowing from the east to the west, has been arrested in its course 
and forced back. From a memorandum kept at Fort Laramie, it appears that 
6,161 wagons, with over 25,000 animals, passed by that route westward from 
the middle of March till the 9th of July. The emigrants numbered over 19,000 
persons. ‘There has been also a large emigration of settlers, miners, &c., on the 
route through Cheyenne Pass. The aggregate amount of this emigration can- 
not have been less than 50,000 souls. 

The few friendly Indians who have straggled into the forts, having met and 
conversed with marauding bands of hostile Indians, state that the latter make 
no complaint whatever of wrong or injury inflicted by the whites, nor do they, 
as is often the case with savages, allege as a motive or excuse for their animosity 
that treaties made with them have not been faithfully executed, and annuities 
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duly paid by the agents of the government. They arrogantly declare that the 
land belongs exclusively to them; they intend to regain and to hold it, if they 
have to destroy every white man, woman, and child to accomplish their purpose. 

It would seem that the recent enormous emigration across the plains has 
alarmed many of the tribes, and infused into their rude minds the belief that the 
whites were about to take possession of what they deem their country. No other 
plausible motive for their conduct can be assigned. It has been ascertained that 
it is the intention of these Indians to destroy by fire all the grass upon the over- 
land and other accessible routes over the plains, as soon as it becomes dry enough 
for that purpose, which will require but thirty or forty days at the furthest. 

Unless grass or hay can be obtained on the route to subsist stock, it would 
be utterly impossible to convey supplies to the people of Colorado, who are en- 
tirely dependent for subsistence on what they procure from the country border- 
ing on the Missouri river. When I left Colorado on the 11th instant, it was 
estimated that there was not more than six weeks’ supply of food in the Terri- 
tory. It is apparent, therefore, that if communication be not soon reopened, 
there will be great suffering among the people of that Territory. 

Should the grass be destroyed by the Indians, as is threatened, the supply of 
forage required for the overland mail route would be entirely cut off for a year 
to come, and direct and prompt communication with California, Nevada, and the 
Pacific States would for that length of time be suspended. I beg to request 
that you will, in the interest of humanity and of civilization, give this subject 
your early and earnesticonsideration, in order that prompt and effective measures 
may be taken to remedy the evils above detailed. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, yours, 
GEORGE K. OTIS, 
General Superintendent Overland Mail Line. 
Hon. Wo. P. Dots, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 110. 


CoLORADO SUPERINTENDENCY INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Denver, September 29, 1864. 


Sir: Governor Evans directed me to-day, on the eve of departure for the 
Park of San Luis, to obtain the concurrence of the Utah Indians in the Senate 
amendment to the treaty of Arnejos, to inform the departrhent that at a council 
held yesterday at camp Wild, near Denver, with some of the headmen of the 
Arapahoes and Cheyenne Indians brought in by Major Wyncoop, of the 1st 
cavalry of Colorado, he informed them, in answer to their statement that they 
desired peace, that he had no treaty to make with them, but that they must 
make terms with the military authority, and that the chiefs promised to use their 
greatest exertions to induce their warriors to cease hostilities against the whites, 
and expressed confidence in their ability to accomplish this result. 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
; D. A. CHEVER, 
Clerk to Superintendent. 

Hon. W. P. Dots, , 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


/ 
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No. 111. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, October 15, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th 
ultimo, stating that at a council held with certain Arapahoes and Cheyenne In- 
dians, you SAM NCE: them, in answer to their expressed desire for peace, that 
you had no treaty to make with them, that they must make terms with the mil- 
itary authority. In reply, I have to say that while I approve of your course as 
a matter of necessity, while these Indians and the military authorities are 

at war, and the civil authority is in abeyance, yet, as superintendent of Indian 
affairs, it is your duty to hold yourself in readiness to encourage and receive 
the first intimations of a desire on the part of the Indians for a permanent 
peace, and to co-operate with the military in securing a treaty of peace and 
amity. 

I Aas help believing that very much of the difficulty on the plains might 
have been avoided, if a spirit of conciliation had been exercised by the military 
and others. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

His Excellency Joun Evans, 

Governor, &c., Denver, Colorado Territory. 


Nob 112; 


GoveRNoR: In obedience to instructions I transmit to yee this report, en- 
closing account for 4th quarter, 1863. 

Having returned with you from the treaty ground on the Republican, I pro- 
ceeded, by your directions, to Fort Lyon, where I arrived October 16, and re- 
ported to Major Colley. He told me that the Indians of his agency would be 
glad to see me, as some of them had suffered terribly with the small-pox, and 
were anxious to be vaccinated. I found this tq be true, especially among the 
Arapahoes, many of whom are badly pitted. When I had finished the work’ 
necessary to be done in the vicinity of Fort Lyon, Major Colley expressed a 
wish that I would vaccinate the remainder of the Indians of his agency, inclu- 
ding the Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches, who were mostly in western Kan- 
sas, near Fort Larned. As they were out of the Territory of Colorado, I 
thought proper to ask your permission; as soon as I received your answer in- 
structing me to go to Larned and report to and be governed by Major Colley’s 
directions, I left Fort Lyon.) On my way down the Arkansas river I vaccinated 
a number of bands of Indians who were en route to Pawnee Fork, Walnut 
Creek and other localities, where the buffaloes were said to be numerous. 
Twenty-five or thirty lodges were encamped at the old Santa Fé crossing; and 
had been there some time, unable to move on account of sickness. ‘These were 
very poor. ‘There were no buffaloes near them, and they seemed to be subsist- 
ing Mey. on emigrant’s cattle that had died of disease in passing through the 
country. Ihave no doubt but their destitution and this unwholesome food 
caused the erysipelas, that was prevailing among them. ‘They also had the 
whooping-vough and diarrhea. I continued my labors among them in the vi- 
cinity of Larned, until I had used up my stock of vaccine virus; I tried to get 
some from the post physician, but he had none. At his suggestion I went to 
St. Louis for a supply, and having obtained thirty crusts, I have, after many 
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delays from sickness, snow-drifts, and want of transportation, returned to finish 
my work in the country around Fort Larned. During the last quarter I vacci- 
nated about eleven hundred. | 

I have no interpreter, and consequently could not always tell to what tribes 
or bands the Indians belonged. All that I have seen are peaceable and very 
friendly. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. T. KETCHAM, 
Special Agent. 


No. 113. 


Fort LARNED, April 4, 1864. 


Sir: Enclosed please find accounts for first quarter, 1864. It has been an 
unfavorable winter here for vaccinating. ‘The winds have been high and the 
weather generally cold, part of the time intensely so. A great number of In- 
dian ponies have perished with cold and hunger. ‘The Cheyennes have, per- 
haps, sustained a greater loss in horses than any other tribe here. The Indians 
have all been very successful in killing buffaloes, have had plenty of meat, and 
have been able to purchase with their robes, flour, sugar, coffee, dry-goods and 
trinkets from the white and Mexican traders; but they do not realize one-fourth 
their value. ‘They are now worth eight or nine dollars by the bale at whole- 
sale. ‘The traders pay seventy-five cents in brass wire or other trinkets for a 
robe; two dollars in groceries and less in dry-goods. It is estimated that the 
six tribes here, Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Caddoes, Apaches, Kiowas, and Coman- 
ches, will furnish, this season, at least fifteen thousand robes, which, at, eight 
dollars, would amount to one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. Here I 
will venture a suggestion: as the government is doubtless more desirous to bet- 
ter the condition of the Indians than to enrich the traders, would it not con- 
duce to their interest to furnish them such goods as they need, at cost and 
transportation, and receive in payment therefor their robes and skins at full 
value, by honest capable agents employed for that purpose, at a salary to be 
paid by the Indians out of the proceeds of their furs? If such a thing could 
be effected, it would certainly be a great saving to the Indians. They are not 
generally very shrewd traders, and have but little prudence and discretion in the 
management of their affairs. ‘hey will give the robe off their backs for a bot- 
tle of whiskey, on the coldest winter day. Spotted Wolf says those of his 
band alone have traded two hundred robes this season for whiskey. I saw 
Little Raven, the head chief of the Arapahoes, several times drunk, and was 
credibly informed that he and Left Hand could obtain whiskey by the bottle- 
full any time from the sutler’s store at Fort Lyon. It would be a blessing to the 
Indians, to the garrison, and to the travelling public, if all intoxicating liquor 
could be excluded from this country. Until it is done there can be no security 
to emigrants and freighters passing over the roads leading through the Indian 
country, and no permanent improvement in the condition of the Indian. Dis- 
sipation, licentiousness, and venereal diseases prevail in and around all the mili- 
tary posts that I have visited to an astonishing extent. Exclude spirituous 
liquor from the posts and from this country, and prohibit sutlers from trading 
directly or indirectly with the Indians, and there will be no inducement for them 
to bring in their women for prostitution. But I am inadvertently assuming the 
prerogative of the United States Indian agents, whose duty I suppose it is to 
take cognizance of these things. 

All the Indians have treated me with kindness and hospitality since I came 
among them, and appear to appreciate the kindness of their Great Father in 
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sending an agent to vaccinate them free of charge. I believe I have vaccinated 
nearly all of the six tribes of Arkansas Indians except the Comanches, the 
most of whom have been beyond my reach on account of cold weather and 
want of transportation. 

They have been south of the Arkansas river all winter, from seventy-five to 
one hundred and fifty miles trom this post. | 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. T. KETCHAM, 


Special Agent. 
JOHN EVANS, 
Governor C. T., and ex officio Sup’t Indian Affairs. 


No. 114. 


Fort Larnepb, April 10, 1864. 


Dear Sir: I have been two weeks among the Kiowas, about forty miles up 
the Arkansas river. I was four days in Satana, or White Bear’s village, who 
is, I believe, their principal chief. He is a fine-looking Indian, very energetic, 
and as sharp as a brier. He and all his people treated me with much friend- 
ship. I ate my meals regularly three times a day with him in his lodge. He 
puts on a good deal of style; spreads a carpet for his guests to sit on} and has 
painted fire-boards, twenty inches wide and three feet long, ornamented with 
bright brass tacks driven all around the edges, which they use for tables; he 
has a brass French horn, which he blew vigorously when the meals were ready. 
I slept with Yellow Buffalo, who was one of the chiefs that visited Washington 
with Major Colley. They have quite a number of cows and calves, and a good 
many oxen and some mules and American horses, that they say they stole from — 
Texas. A body of Kiowas and Comanches, and some Cheyennes, intend to 
make another raid into 'lexas in about five or six weeks. I apprehend that 
their successful expedition there will embolden them to make aggressions on 
trains passing up the Santa Fé road this spring and summer. ‘They like 
liberality, and will suffer those to pass through their country, and even through 
their villages, with impunity, who are generous enough to give them a little 
provisions, “while they will steal the stock of the stingy 1 man who refuses to give 
them anything. I think I have about finished vaccinating all the Arkansas 
river tribes, except some Comanches seventy- ive or one hundred miles away 
south of the river, whom, on account of the cold weather and for want of trans- 
portation, I have not been able to visit. 
~ Major Colley will be here in four or five days, and I expect to return with 
him to Lyon, on my way to Major Head’s agency to vaccinate his Utes. The 
major told me he thought I had better go there when I finished here. 

I have found it very difficult to save virus from the Indians, and am likely 
to run out again. Will you be kind enough to order two dozen crusts of 
vaccine virus to be sent to Fort Lyon? 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. T. KETCHAM. 

Hon. W. P. Doue. 
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DAKOTA SUPERINTENDENCY. 


No. 115. 


Dakora Territory, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Yankton, September 20, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with the usage of the Indian department, and in 
obedience to your letter of the 23d May last on the subject, I have the honor to 
present my first annual report, showing the present condition of Indian affairs 
in this superintendency, so far as I have advices on the subject. 

It is as well known to the Indian department as to the undersigned that a 
war exists, and has for the past two years, between certain Indian tribes in this 
Territory and the government, originating in the State of Minnesota, and very 
soon thereafter extending into this ‘Territory, to which latter place it has been 
mainly confined until a very recent date, in which it has seemed to acquire 
fresh vigor and force, and now prevails to an alarming and destructive extent 
in our neighboring Territory, Nebraska, and even appears to be extending itself 
into the State of Kansas. 

The causes which have led the Indians into acts of open war at this important 
crisis in our country’s history, after so many years of peaceful intercourse with 
the whites, I do not propose to discuss, feeling, as I do, that I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the subject to do it justice. I hope, however, to be excused in the 
expression of the opinion that it is in a great measure, if not wholly, attributable 
to the influence of disloyal persons, or rebels, who are so generously permitted 
by the government to have intercourse with them, and the practice which pre- 
vails to an alarming extent, doubtless much beyond the belief or even conception 
of the department, of allowing such persons to carry whiskey into the Indian 
country, where it is sold to the Indians or exchanged for peltries, in such 
quantities as at times to make a whole camp drunk and unmanageable. I 
cannot but regard these two matters as an evil over which the department have 
full and complete control; and that attention needs only to be called to the 
subject, and sufficient proof furnished to establish the fact beyond a reasonable 
doubt, to cause these disloyal parties to be at once stripped of their privileges 
for frequent and flagrant violations of their important trusts, and prohibited from 
entering the Indian country under any pretext whatever. Indiaus become 
desperate and bloodthirsty and ready to dare any danger when made drunk, 
or commit any conceivable outrage at the instigation of designing men when in 
such a state. The progress of the Indian war and its effects upon the people 
of this ‘Territory in retarding or preventing immigration, the policy to be 
pursued to secure a permanent and lasting peace, and the necessity of extending 
aid in the way of subsistence to the treaty Indians, constitute the principal 
topics of interest in this superintendency at the present time. 


PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN WAR. 


Since the breaking out of the Indian war in Minnesota, two years ago last 
August, but little progress has, in my opinion, been made towards its extinguish- 
ment. I believe this fact to be owing to the extent of country over which 
these hostile Indians roam, rather than a want of appreciation on the part of 
officers placed in charge of the various expeditions; of the magnitude and 
extent of the disaffection, and the seeming necessity of vigorous measures on 
their part t» thoroughly subdue them, in order to accomplish the desired end. 
Of the two campaigns made against the Indians last summer, one under General 
Sibley of Minnesota, and one under General Sully, up this river, starting from 
Sioux City, lowa, lam fully convined that little, if anything, was accomplished 
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towards the subjugation of the Indians. These two expeditions were immensely 
expensive to the government, and ought, in my opinion, to have brought about 
more decided results. I am not prepared to say why they were failures; I leave 
this subject where it properly belongs, to the War Department, to make the 
inquiry; of the fact, however, I have not the least doubt. 


ITS EFFECTS UPON THE PEOPLE OF THIS TERRITORY. 


The effect of the continuance of this war upon the prosperity of this Terri- 
tory has been most damaging and deleterious. It has retarded its settlement 
and development to an extent unprecedented in the history of the early settle- 
ment of any of our northwest Territories. It has confined our settlers to 
narrow limits bordering on the Missouri river, and those of necessity have had 
to confine their operations, for mutual safety and protection, to little towns at 
intervals of twenty or thirty miles, in order to retain the country at all, it not 
being safe at any time for the past two years to reside at a distance from the 
towns, by reason of the prevalence of roving bands of hostile Indians, who 
seem ever present and ready to steal the horses and stock of the settlers, and 
kill the owners in cases where resistance is made. Our settlements can but be 
looked upon as a picket-guard to hold this country until such times as peace can 
be restored between the government and these Indians. This, in my opinion, 


can only be brought about by permitting such persons to visit the Indian country, 


and have int recourse with them, as will scrupulously regard their oaths, the 
laws of Congress, and the regulations of the Indian department, in their dealings 
with them. This, I believe, necessarily is the first step to be taken towards 
bringing about a permanent and lasting peace. Men who knowingly and 
wilfully violate the laws of Congress and the regulations of the department in 
their dealings with Indians should be prevented from visiting the Indian 
country. if men will not regard the obligations resting upon them in this 
respect, in my opinion they will not be found scrupulously honest or exact in 
their dealings with the Indians, and will not hesitate to pamper their appetites, 
especially when in doing so they are enabled to make better profits out of them. 
That the laws of Congress are totally disregarded by large numbers of persons 
in the Indian country as soon as they get above the settlements, I am perfectly 
convinced is true; indeed, I have the information from such a variety of sources, 
as leaves me no ground to doubt. Then, again, the Indian country is overrun 
with men from the border States (Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Kansas) 
who are either rank secessionists or in sympathy with traitors, and they take 
delight in stirring up sedition among the Indians and inciting them to open acts 
of hostility against the government, in the bope that their friends in the south 
may be partially relieved in the diversion of troops thus created for their benefit. 

That there are many true and loyal men in the States named above I do not 
doubt; indeed, abundance of proof is at hand to establish this fact beyond a 
doubt; but that any considerable portion of the persons found in the Indian 
country from these States are loyal to the government I very much doubt; 
indeed, proof is not wanting that a large majority are at least in sympathy with 
the rebels, and many of them are outspoken secessionists, and in some cases 
bushwhackers, who dare not be seen at this time in Missouri, or the other 
States named, where our troops hold the country. 

Owing to the severe drought which has prevailed in this Territory for the 
past two seasons, which has utterly neutralized the expenditures on account 
of agriculture made at the different agencies in this superintendency, all the 
efforts and labor of agents and the Indians have been from this cause a total 
loss; worse than a loss, in fact, because of the discouraging etfect, from this 
cause, upon such Indians as have acquired habits of industry. | 

Every possible effort has been made by the superintendent and agents to 
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keep the Indians out on their fall hunt as long as possible, in order that they 
may come home in the best possible state of preparation for sustaining them- 
selves through the coming winter; and, notwithstanding all these efforts, I see 
no other way than that the government must necessarily be called upon for 
considerable sums of money before next spring to prevent many of them from 
starving. 

If provision is not made for these treaty Indians, sufficient to satisfy their ° 
absolute necessities, I can but anticipate that long before next spring we may 
count upon having these tribes also to contend with, though they have hereto- 
fore not only remained loyal and friendly, but have (so far as the Yankton 
Sioux are concerned) aided vastly in protecting our exposed frontier settlers 
from the incursions of roving bands of hostile Indians. 

General Sully, last June, when on his way up this river, in command of the 
present expedition, (now in the Indian country,) saw fit to organize fifty of the 
Yankton Sioux into a company of scouts or police, who were placed under the 
command of Dr. W. A. Burleigh, their agent, and directed to scour the country 
back of our settlements, and make war upon all parties of Indians with whom 
they might come in contact. ‘These scouts have faithfully executed the trusts 
committed to them, and I fully believe that it is to this cause alone that we 
may attribute our immunity from molestation the present season. The only 


‘eost to the government has been the issue of fifty suits of condemned artillery 


uniforms, arms, and rations in part, to the scouts themselves. I fully believe 
this Indian patrol to be more effective than twice the number of white soldiers 
for the kind of service they have been called upon to perform. ‘They have, 
during the season, met and killed several hostile Indians, and the result is that 
our settlers, since this arrangement was consummated, have met with no losses 
from roving bands of hostile Indians. 

I believe this force might be properly increased, not only amongst the Yank- 
ton Sioux, but also the Poncas, particularly this winter, and corresponding 
benefits derived from such increase. 

I would, therefore, recommend that the force be increased in the Yankton 
tribe to one hundred scouts, and that a force of the same kind, of fifty of the 
best Poncas, be organized, armed, uniformed, and provisioned, for the protec- 
tion of that agency and the adjoining country. They mount themselves at their 
own expense. Much credit is due to Agent W. A. Burleigh, of the Yank- 
ton Sioux agency, for the efficiency that has been manifested by the Yankton 
scouts. In expressing this opinion, I but echo the sentiments of our citizens 
generally. : 

I beg leave to suggest that, in my opinion, the best and cheapest way to ob- 


tain the necessary provisions for these Indians would be to make the purchases 


at some point in Lowa, where grain is cheapest, and send parties of the Indians, 
in charge of white men, with their ponies to pack it to their agencies. 

In this way at least one-half of the cost of the raw material will be saved to 
them, and they may better be employed at this business than left on the reser- 
vations to do nothing. 

The Yanktons and Poneas transported in this manner several hundred 
bushels of corn from the Pawnee reservation last spring. Wheat can now be 
purchased in Iowa, within less than one hundred miles of Sioux City, at ninety 
cents per bushel, and corn bears about the same price in the same locality; but 
corn will, I think, be lower after the new crop is harvested. 

Owing to the prevalence of the Indian war in the upper country, and the 
proximity of the hostile Sioux to tribes that are inclined to be friendly to the 


‘government, I beg leave, most respectfully to recommend that steps be early 


taken on the part of the government to settle the friendly tribes on reservations, 
deeming this course but a matter of justice to the peaceably-disposed Indians, 
and believing, as I do, that this course will soonest settle our existing diffi- 
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culties, and vastly reduce the enormous expenses of the government in this 
quarter. I deem it but my imperative duty, in closing, to again urge upon the 
department the necessity, as a means of bringing about a permanent and lasting 
peace with all these tribes, of placing the trade and business of these Indians 
in the hands of thoroughly loyal and law-abiding citizens, as a means of con- 
vincing them (the Indians) of the fidelity and good faith of the government 
towards them. 

Trusting that means may be speedily devised to bring about a satisfactory 
settlement of our present difficulties with the Indians, and the enormous ex- _ 
_ pense of further expeditions against them be avoided, 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
NEWTON EDMUNDS, 
Gov. and ex-officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Wititam P. Doze, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 116. 


DakoTa TERRITORY, 
Executive Office, Yankton, September 23, 1864. 


Str: Please find herewith enclosed annual report of Major M. Wilkinson on 
the condition of the Indians under his charge, together with the speech of White 
Shield, the head chief of the Arickarees, referred to by him at the close of his 
report. I also take the liberty of transmitting herewith three affidavits on the 
subject of violations of the intercourse law, taken by Major Wilkinson while in 
the Indian country, and transmitted with the accompanying report. While the 
affidavits herewith transmitted indicate that the intercourse laws are not always 
regarded by parties in the Indian country, they do not constitute a tithe of the 
information that has come to me from various sources within the past few 
months on the subject. They simply corroborate the numerous statements that 
have been made to me in reference to this matter, 

From information which has reached me, I am convinced that the intercourse 
laws are as frequently violated by persons who are connected with the army in 
the Indian country (in most cases doubtless confined to sutlers) as by any other 
persons. Officers of the army in command at the various military posts, I sup- 
pose, do not regard it as incumbent upon them to see that the laws of Congress 
are enforced in this respect, though they are here, J suppose, for that purpose. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
NEWTON EDMUNDS, 
Governor and ex-officio Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Wiitiam P. Doue, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 117. 


YANKTON, DakoTa TERRITORY, 
August 31, 1864. 
Str: I have the honor to submit this my first annual report as agent for the 
Upper Missouri Indians. 
On the 6th of June I arrived at Fort Berthold per steamer Fanny Ogden, on 
which were the goods for the Assinaboines and Crows for Fort Union. I. 
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found the Arickarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans in a fortified village, adjoin- 
ing the American Fur Company’s fort. They made many professions of joy at 
seeing me, and hearing from their Great Father. ‘They said they were good 
Indians, and would act just as their Great Father wished. I told them I would 
go to Fort Union, make distributions there, and return as soon as possible, as 
their goods had not yet arrived. I could do nothing more then. I had them 
in council most of the night. At daylight the boat left the landing. We arrived 
at Fort Union on the 10th of the same month. I found the Assinaboines wait- 
ing for their goods. Some of them were not present, and after sending mes- 
sengers to them, and finding they were not coming, I made distribution to such 
as were there. ‘lhere is a small portion of the tribe who have not been at the 


_ post for years; they are haughty, claiming immense tracts of land; saying they 


owned it, and white men must not walk through it. They have fear of soldiers, 
being told that troops would take their horses, robes, and squaws from them, in 
case they chose to. I told them this was not the case. They left for their 
hunting grounds above the British line, so soon as they received their goods, 
leaving no Indians at the fort. The Crows were at or about the mouth of the 
Muscle Shell river, having been driven by the Sioux from their country on the 
Yellowstone river, with the loss of most of their horses, and about one-third of 
their own number. Having no means of reaching them, I left the goods at Fort 
Union, in charge of Mr. Lavender, the acting commissary of military stores at 
that post. I learn from Agent Reed that after I left the fort, parties of Crows 
were coming down, and by his instructions they were receiving their presents 
pro rata. 'Vhe goods will most likely be distributed before winter. 

I came down to Fort Rice and saw General Sully, who informed me that he 
could take no goods up the Yellowstone river for me. I was anxious to get 
the goods on to their lands at a military post, send for the Indians, and make 


the distribution there, so that they might remain and receive protection. 


The steamer Welcome brought the remainder of the goods for my agency to 
Fort Union, except potatoes, which were landed at Fort Berthold by my order, 
distributed and planted before my return. I was at Fort Union until the return 
of the Welcome from above, when I reshipped the goods for the Indians at lort 
Berthold, and came down to that place, finding it impracticable to ask those 
Indians to leave their families and crops unprotected, and travel through the 
Sioux country so far to get their goods. I arrived at Fort Berthold on the 28th 
of June, and made distributions on the 2d of July. The Indians all complain 


‘of the absence of guns and ammunition. They said the amount of goods was 


small, and insisted on having guns for next year. They are kept in con- 


stant fear by the presence of parties of Sioux. ‘True, they are on smoking 


terms with all of them except the Minnesota tribes; at the same time do not 
trust themselves nor horses far from the fort, and it is only when in their village 
that they have any intercourse with the Sioux. 

All the tribes within my agency, with whom I had any talk, are anxious to make 
new treaties with the United States government. I find no one among them 
who was present at the Fort Laramie treaty; all have been killed by the 
Sioux. ‘The Assinaboines, Arickarees, and Gros Ventres own lands south of 
the Missouri river, and are willing to cede their right to the same and go on 
reservations. 

This is clearly, in my opinion, the only safe policy to pursue with them. It 
costs far less to partially support them in that condition than to carry on war 
with them. And surely they will not maintain their loyalty to the United 
States should the travel increase through their country, as it necessarily must. 
I desire to urge the matter of new treaties with them on your attention. 

The Arickarees claim, and I think with justice, too, that they were unfairly 
dealt with at the treaty of Fort Laramie. By the provisions of that treaty the 
right of the Sioux to the lands as far north as Grand river is recognized. The 
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Arickarees claim it as far down as Big Cheyenne river. The ruins of their 
villages are to be seen as far down as the mouth of the Cannon Ball river. Fort 
Rice is built near one of these ruins. 

In my opinion an agency should be located near the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone river, and on the north side of the Missouri, with a building suitable for 
an agent to livein. Give him the means of enforcing the intercourse laws and 
his authority in the country. The Indians at Fort Berthold wculd remove to 
that place. The Assinaboines say they would come in and raise crops. I think 
the Crows would do the same. All are anxious to have schools established. 

The Indians at Fort Berthold have some 600 acres of corn looking well—they 
have had plenty of rain—and will have plenty for winter if it should escape the 
ravages of the Sioux. 

You will find herewith a speech of the ‘“‘ White Shield,” head chief of the 
Arickarees, respecting the views of the Indians of that village. 

M. WILKINSON, 
U. 8. Indian Agent. 
Governor Newron EpmunDs, | 
Gov., and ex-officio Sup’t Indian Affairs, Yankton, D. T. 


Fort BErTHoLp, D. T., July 2, 1864. 
Speech of “ White Shield,” head chief of the Arickarees. 


I speak for my brothers, the Arickarees, Gros Ventres, aad Mandans. We 
all live in peace in the same village, as you see us. We have a long time been 
the friends of the white man, and we will still be. Our grandfathers, the Black 
Bear of the Arickarees, and the Four Bears of the Gros Ventres, were at the 
treaty with our white brothers on the Platte a long time ago. ‘hey told us to 
be the friends of our white brothers, and not go to war with our neighbors, the 
Dakota Sioux, Chippewas, Crees, Assinaboines, Crows, nor Blackfeet. We 
listened to their words as long as they were heard in council. They have both 
been killed by the Dakotas; we have none left among us who heard the talk 
at the treaty on the Platte. We want a new treaty with our Great Father; we 
want him to tell us where we must live. We own the country from Heart river 
to the Black hills, from there to.:the Yellowstone river, and north to Mouse river. 
We are afraid of the Dakotas; they will kill us, our squaws and children, and - 
steal our horses. We must stay in our village for fear of them. Our Great 
Father has promised us soldiers to help us keep the Dakotas out of our country. 
No help has come yet; we must wait. Ilas our Great Father forgotten his 
children? We want to live in our country or have pay for it, as our Great 
Father is used to do with his other red children. We, the Arickarees, have 
been driven from our country on the other side of the Missouri river by the 
Dakotas. We came to our brothers, the Gros Ventres and Mandans; they 
received us as brothers, and we all live together in their village. We thank our 
brothers very much. We want our Father to bring us guns to hunt with, and 
we want dresses, coats, pants, shirts, and hats for our soldiers, and a different 
dress for our chiefs; we want a school for our children. Our hearts are good. 
We do not speak with two tongues. We like to see our white brothers come 
among us very much. We hear bad talk, but have no ears. When we hear 
good talk we have ears. 


hi 
WHITE SHIELD. 


mark, 
To his GREAT FaTHER in Washington, D. C. 
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- No. 118 


Ponca AGENCY, D. T., August 20, 1864. 

Sir: Having resigned the office of Indian agent and been relieved of its 
duties, to take effect to-morrow, I have the honor to make the following report 
for the year, since my last annual report. 

The department is already advised, by numerous letters, of the suffering con- 
dition of the Poncas during last winter, consequent upon the entire failure of the 
crops in 1863. The department, in charity, made an allowance to them in No- 
vember, 1863, of one thousand dollars, with which provisions were purchased 
and delivered to them in December. 

On the 3d and 4th of December a very unfortunate occurrence took place 
near Niobrara, Nebraska Territory, the particulars of which, according to the 
best evidence I have been able to obtain, and which, I believe, are true, are as 
follows: A party of Poncas, numbering four men, six women, three boys, and 
two girls, in all fifteen, were on their return from the Omaha reservation to this 
agency, and camped on the evening of December 3 about three miles below 
Niobrara, near the farm of Mr. Huddleston, with whom they were acquainted. 
In the early part of the evening they were visited by two soldiers, who were on 
their way to Niobrara, whom they informed that they were Poncas and on their 
way home; one of these soldiers was Lieutenant Comstock, of the 7th Iowa 
volunteer cavalry, and they passed on apparently satisfied. 

Near midnight a party of soldiers from a detachment of company B, 7th Iowa 
cavalry, stationed at Niobrara, came to the camp. The Indians, who had retired 
for the night, came out of their lodges and shook hands with the soldiers, who 
then fastened their horses and went into the lodges. These sold ers at once 
commenced taking liberties with the squaws, and very soon behaved in an out- 
rageous manner ; offering money with one hand and presenting a revolver with the 
other, they demanded their possessions. The Indians, becoming alarmed, pulled 
up the lodge covering and escaped to a copse of willows. The soldiers fired their 
revolvers at them as they ran, and then commenced destroying their lodges and 
effects. ‘They cut to pieces a drilling lodge covering, burned the saddles and 
saddle blankets, fired balls from their revolvers through the camp kettles, pans, 
&c., cut open sacks of corn, beans, and dried pumpkin, and strewed the contents 
over the ground, and left, carrying away with them a skin lodge covering, 
beaver skins, buffalo robes, blanket, three guns, traps, and many small articles. 
The Indians had hidden their ponies in the willows; with these, before daylight, 
-and after the soldiers had gone, they returned to the camp, gathered together the 
corn which had not been destroyed, and such other articles as they could find, 
and packing their ponies as best they could, started barefooted on the morning 
of the 4th to pursue their journey to this agency. After getting a few miles 
this side of Niobrara they stopped to rest, and built a fire to warm themselves 
and pareh corn to eat. A portion of the women and children went to search for 
wild beans, leaving the men, three of the women and a child at the camp. Here 
the soldiers came upon them again, and when the Indians saw them approach- 
ing they ran off. ‘The soldiers fired at them as they ran, wounding one woman 
by a ball through her thigh, and another, with a child on her back, by two balls 
through the child’s thighs, one of which passed through the side of the mother. 
These persons were fired upon as they were crossing the Niobrara river on the 
ice and through the water. The woman with the child on her back was struck 
while in the act of getting from the water on the ice. The soldiers then took pos- 
session of the six ponies, and the articles at the camp and started back. he 
squaws and children, who had gone to search for wild beans, were about half a 
mile below. A little dog belonging to them barked and exposed their hiding- 
place in the willows to the soldiers, who immediately turned upon them. ‘The 
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unoffending and defenceless three women and a little girl huddled together. 
The soldiers dismounted and, making up to, deliberately shot them down with 
their revolvers, by balls through their heads and breasts. Being in the habit 
of calling things by their proper names, I call this murder. One of the boys, a 
youth, who was a short distance away, ran for the river, and was pursued by 
the soldiers. He got into the river through an opening in the ice, and as he 
raised his head, was several times fired at. After the soldiers left he succeeded 
in getting out and made his way to this agency. One of the women, the mother 
of this boy, had three balls enter her forehead and cheek, and her throat cut, 
and her head half severed by a sabre or knife. Another, the youngest woman 
of the party, had her cloth skirt taken off and carried away, and her other gar- 
ments torn off, leaving her body lying naked. The wounded were brought up 
in the course of the day and all have recovered. 

This matter was presented in full to the department, by my letter dated De- 
eember 27, in which I detailed the losses of the Indians, and presented their 
claim for six hundred dollars for each life lost, ($2,400,) two hundred dollars for 
each wounded, ($600,) and one thousand dollars for the loss of their property, 
and their suffering in consequence of such loss. On the 14th of January last I 
made a further report of information relative to the matter obtained at Niobrara. 
In February I was advised by letter from you that General McKean, command- 
ing the district of Nebraska, had detailed Major Armstrong to make a prelimi- 
nary examination in the case, and had informed you that all the property taken 
from the Indians which conld be found should be returned, and that a thorough 
investigation of the whole subject would be made. 

On the 11th April last I addressed a letter to you in relation to this matter, 
from which I make the following extracts: 

“More than three months have now elapsed since my report to you, and 
nearly three since the preliminary examination made by Major Armstrong. 

“From the view of the case which you derived from a short conversation with 
Major Armstrong when on his way up to Niobrara, ‘that this case would not be 
found to vary much from the general rule, to wit, there are two sides to it,’ IL 
conclude that he must have made very different representations from those con- 
tained in my reports. ‘The information he had was, no doubt, received through 
military channels. My impression is that his mind was made up before he 
reached Niobrara, or started for that place. and from all I can learn of the pre- 
. liminary examination, I am strongly inclined to agree with the almost unanimous 
opinion of the citizens of Niobrara, that even if it was not intended to be, it was 
indeed a faree. If the thorough investigation of the whole subject promised by 
General McKean has been made, is it not time that it should be known? Or. 
if the preliminary examination by Major Armstrong presented the other side 
of the case in so strong a light as to render, in the opinion of General McKean, 
further proceedings unnecessary, should not this be known? 

“The Poacas say, and I am confident, that they were in nowise in the wrong. 
If it is alleged against them that they were in the vicinity of the white settle- 
ments, it can very easily be shown that several other parties had passed to and 
fro over the same ground without objection by the soldiers or others; even if 
in this they were wrong, it was not a sufficient cause, after driving them from 
their lodges, taking from them their arms and despoiling them of their property, 
for following them up, and in their defenceless condition killing their women 
and children the next day. The soldiers well knew that they were Poncas, 
and that they were well on their way to their home on this reservation, and 
were within twelve miles of it when they killed them. Admitting that the 
soldiers would have been justified in killing the men, the killing and wounding 
of these women and children was, under the circumstances, atrocious and cow- 
ardly. The Indians argue that thé return of their property (a portion of which 
has been received) is an acknowledgment on the part of the military authorities 
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that the soldiers were in the wrong; and if they, the soldiers, were so much, 
and they, the Indians, so little in the wrong that this property should be 
returned, how great an outrage was the killing and wounding of their innocent 
women and children ! 

«The Poneas having made a treaty with the government and observed all the 
stipulations of that covenant, have rights and are entitled to justice from the 
government and all authorities under it. When, knowing he is entitled to them, 
they are not conceded and granted to an Indian, he resorts to revenge to obtain 
satisfaction. I have informed the Poncas of my action in this matter, but have 
promised them nothing. I know too well the character of the Indians ever to 
make them promises which I am not certain will be fulfilled. They are told 
by half-breeds and others that the return of a portion of their property is prob- 
ably the only satisfaction that will be awarded to them. I assure them that 
the Indian department will give due consideration and take proper action in 
_ the matter. When I counsel them to be patient and await the action of the 
government, they point me to the fact, which 1 cannot gainsay, that in the matter 
of their claim for horses stolen from them by the Sioux in November, 1860, 
about which I have been preaching patience to them for three years, as yet I 
cannot even give them an assurance that they will be indemnified. 

“ When it is considered that these Indians cannot be made to understand the 
causes which have so long held them in abeyance in the matter of this claim, I 
think it will be conceded that they have shown the possession of the virtue of 
patience, and exercise it in a very remarkable degree. i 

“ With all due respect, I am constrained to say that our government does not 
deal with sufficient promptness with the Indians. he fault is not with the 
honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, ror his office, but in our laws, by 
which his powers are contracted within too narrow limits.” 

I received no acknowledgment of the receipt of my reports nor replies to my 
letters until the receipt of your letter of the 6th ultimo, with copies of the letters 
dated the 14th and 15th of June, from the Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of 
War, to the Hon. J. P. Usher, Secretary of the Interior, in reply to a letter 
and communication from the latter to the former, dated March 14. By these 
letters it appears that the matter had been referred to Major General Curtis, 
commanding department of Kansas, and that an examination of the report made 
by him has led to the suspicion that the soldiers were at fault, and that the 
papers had therefore been so referred to him, with instructions to bring the | 
offending parties to trial! before the proper military tribunal without delay. 

In January last, the money annuity payment, amounting to seven dollars 
and seventy cents each, was made to the tribe. They were in debt tor pro- 
Visions about two dollars seventy cents each, leaving an average of about five 
dollars each. This was very soon expended, and I was compelled to assist 
them, which I did in the ensuing four months to the middle of May, to the 
amount of about fourteen hundred dollars, for the payment of which the 
department has provided. During this period my position was anything but 
pleasant or desirable. ‘The Indians would have killed and eaten all the stock, 
but by the utmost limit of my authority, exercised at considerable personal risk, 
I prevented their doing so. 

Superadded to this starving condition was the unsatisfied state of mind they 
were in, consequent upon the killing of their women and children as referred to. 
At one hour a famishing, begging, and half naked crowd would surround my 
office on a freezing cold morning and implore me to go to their lodges and see 
their old people and children, who from starvation or want .of clothing were 
unable to come out. ‘To these I doled out provisions in quantities barely sufhi- 
cient to keep them alive. At another time, men wearing nothing but a stroud 
and robe or blanket, with a belt and knife in it, and carrying their tomahawks 
or other weapons, would come, and with loud, and, from starvation, hollow- 
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sounding voices, accompanied by exciting and threatening gestures, demand the’ 
cattle or other food. These I met face to face and drove them back, never 
once yielding to any demand. 'To have yielded in the slightest degree would 
have been to give up all my authority and influence over them. 

It is a very easy matter for persons in authority in the department to give 
instructions to and control the actions of one who is not only desirous of doing 
his duty, but who, by his oath and heavy bonds, is compelled to obey; 
but, sir, if is not so easy nor near so safe for that one, by the mere force of his 
presence and voice, to control the actions of several hundred half naked, freezing, 
and starving Indians. 

I have labored hard for three years to improve the condition of these Indians, 
having in view the great object of teaching them the use of tools and to labor, 
which when accomplished will reclaim them from their savage state, but, unfor- 
tunately for the success of my efforts, they have for more than three-fourths of 
the time been in a state of famishment, and this has not been from any fault of 
mine. In the summer of 1861 they made no crop; there was no land prepared 
for cultivation when I took charge of the agency on the 1st of June of that 
year. Through the winter of 1861-62 the Poncas subsisted upon the charity 
of the government. Inthe summer of 1862 a partial crop of corn was obtained. 
From the 20th of June to the 7th of August that year we had no rain, and it 
was only by a providential fall on that date that any crop at all was obtained. 
From this date, viz: August 7, 1862, to the present, now more than two years, 
we have not had a heavy rain, and but very little snow during the winter, and 
that blown into drifts. 

The records of the hospital department at Fort Randall, twenty-eight miles 
distant, show that only three-tenths of an inch of rain fell there from May, 
1863, to June of the present year; consequently in the summer of 1863, from 
290 acres well prepared, planted, and worked, no crops at all were obtained. 

About the 1st of May last, the Poneas, half starved, covered only with dirty 
rags, and very many of them sick, travelled to the Pawnee reservation, one | 
hundred and fifty miles distant, to procure seed corn, and returning, planted and 
faithfully worked upwards of two hundred acres. We had light rain on the 7th 
of April, and again light but very cold rain on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of May, 
with ice half an inch thick on the night of the last date. Since then, until the 
20th instant, we have not had rain enough to lay the dust. Crops of all kinds 
have entirely failed. My statistical report of farming will show the number of : 
acres of each planted. 

When all these cireumstances are considered, I do not think it will be ex- 
pected that I could have required more labor from these Indians than they have 
performed. 

The theory of civilizing the Indian by teaching him the use of tools and to 
labor, and redeeming him from a savage state and christianizing him, is a 
problem which has never yet, that I am aware of, been solved. I know we 
read in the buoks of the plans of this, that, and the other man, and of the rapid 
progress in civilization each tribe, under his peculiar plan, is making; but, sir, 
in truth, the advancement by any of them is very slow. 

About the middle of June the Poncas left on their long summer hunt and 
have not yet returned. They went away dissatisfied and impatient, and when 
on their return they find they have not an ear of corn in all their fields, and see 
another winter of starvation and suffering before them, they will be much more 
so, unless the agent or acting agent is prepared to give them positive and satis- 
factory assurances in the matter of their just claims. If the chiefs of the tribe 
could be placed face to face with the officers of the department at Washington, 
they would speak their minds freely. If here, in their extremity, they should 
be driven to deeds of violence, a*cry will go forth throughout the land of 
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another treacherous and ungrateful tribe of savages, fostered by the government, 
turning their knives upon their benefactors. : 
_ The department will take such action as in its wisdom it may deem necessary. 
I am thankful to be relieved of all agency and responsibility in the matter. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J.B. HOFFMAN, 
. United States Indian Agent. 
His Excellency N. Epmunps, 

Governor and ex-officiu Sup’t Indian Affairs, Yankton, D. T. 





No. 119. 


Ponca AaGEncy, D. T., 
September 12, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with your instructions I have to report the farming 
operations at this agency for the present year, as follows: The ploughing was 
commenced on the 2d of April, and completed on the 31st May, in all about 
320 acres, of which about 240 acres was allotted to the Indians and planted by 
them in corn, pumpkins, and squashes between the 20th April and 10th of May. 
The remaining 80 acres were cultivated by the agency, of which 10 acres were 
already in fall wheat; the remaining 70 acres ploughed were sown and planted 
as follows: 18 acres in spring wheat, two in rutabagas, eight in sorghum, three 
in potatoes, 16 in beans, beets, carrots, pumpkins, squashes, &c., the remaining 
23 acres in corn. ‘he land was well worked, and all the seed carefully sown 
or planted, and I regret that I cannot report a good yield. During the previous 
winter we ,jhad but very little snow, and the land was quite dry during the 
ploughing, the dust on several windy days almost preventing the progress of 
the work. During the month of April we hada few slight showers, and one on 
the 7th of May. From that date we had none until the 15th August, on which 
date we had about six nours’ rain, wetting the ground about five inches in depth. 
The consequence is, with the exception of about five bushels of fall wheat, our 
crops are an entire failure. ‘This will, as you are well aware, prove a most se- 
rious loss to the Indians, and will, I fear, so far discourage them as to drive 
many from the cultivation of the soil to their old habits of roving and hunting, 
and prowling around the settlements for a livelihood. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
| J. A. LEWIS, 
Farmer Ponca Reserve. 
His Excellency N. Epmunps, 
Governor and Sup’t of Indian Affairs. 





No. 120. 


' Sir: In making this report of our expedition up the Missouri river, I may 
repeat some things said in former letters, and may fail to say as much as should 
be said on some other subjects, yet will try and note the most prominent items. 

I would have written this immediately on my arrival at home but for ill health. 
We started from St. Louis on the steamer Yellow Stone at a very good season 
of the year, being the 16th of April. It was thought by many betore starting 
that the machinery of the boat would be inadequate, especially to stem the rapid 
water of the Upper Missouri, which proved to be the case; besides this we had 
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just about one hundred tons too much freight on board for any ordinary stage 
of water; the result was we were delayed a long time on the way, being forced 
to lie by some three weeks at one time near Yankton, Dakota Territory, waiting 
for arise of the water. I think I wrote you of our trip till we got up as far as Fort 
Sully. I will simply say that the Indians up that far are peaceable, and are 
evidently trying to do as well as they can. The corn planted at the Yankton 
agency by Dr. Burleigh, as well as that at the Crow creek, will probably suffer 
badly by the drought, and whether any will mature to speak of isvery uncer- 
tain. Dr. Burleigh did not speak at all encouragingly of his, and yet it looked 
far better than what we saw above. I doubt whether corn can be depended 
on any season in the neighborhood of Crow creek. Above Fort Sully they have 
had more rain, and up at Fort Union still more, so that the grass is quite abun- 
dant, a very fortunate circumstance for General Sully’s expedition. We reached 
Crow island, about 150 miles short of Fort Benton, on the 20th of June, when 
finding, after several efforts, that we could get no further, arrangements were 
made to send up the passengers that had to go ahead, as well as the freight for 
Benton and above. Having grounded our boat, after ten days’ effort, we got 
off, and as soon as possible started on our downward trip. As to the Indians, 
their condition, how they are affected toward each other, as also toward the goy- 
ernment, having made considerable observation, as also heard a good many re- 
ports, I may be somewhat explicit. | 

The Indians at the Yankton agency get along probably as well as could be 
expected; some assert that they occasionally feed and harbor hostile Indians, 
yet they have all the affection for the government and whites that could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances, as there have evidently been gross wrongs per- 
petrated on them, and especially on the Poncas, by soldiers straggling about, 
which might have caused serious disturbance. These things should certainly 
long ere this have been inquired into and properly corrected. There are too 
many soldiers who care but little for themselves and less for the+ Indians, so 
their own various lusts are gratified. As to the Winnebagoes, all I could learn 
since writing you about their condition while on my way up only served to con- 
firm the reports of the sadness of their state. Whether the evidence can be 
gotten hold of, so as to-prove the matter clearly or not, yet the general impres- 
sion and the common remark by all not interested in the matter is that they 
have been most grossly abused, especially by those in charge of their affairs. 
What will become of those subject to the present management seems evident to 
all familiar with their condition, and a common remark is that it would bea 
mercy for the government to kill them all at once and have it done with. 

If you wish further evidence on this subject, I think it can be gotten hold of 
without much difficulty. 

As to the Indians at Fort Berthold, they still maintain friendly relations to 
the government, and seem to consider that their interest and safety are depend- 
ent on government favor and protection. Hfforts have been made by the 
Sioux to estrange them, and get them identified with themselves in the present 
quarrel, but withoutsuccess. The Sioux continually lurk around, and, when they 
have opportunity, stampede their horses and kill some of their men. ‘Then again 
they will come in, make a peace with them, and with whites in general, as they 
did with Father De Smet while we were there, do up their trading, buy what 
they want, even to ammunition, (and whiskey, I doubt not,) and then are off 
again to steal and kill as before. 

The friendly Indians, especially at Berthold, ought to have agency buildings 
and arrangements for the comfort of the agent, and then he might with propriety 
be required to stop at his agency altogether. The new agent, I doubt not, is 
trying to do all he can for the good of the Indians there, yet there are ‘insuper- 
able difficulties thrown in his way, and will be, no doubt, till he is able to be 
independent of traders and all their influence. 
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_ The Assinaboines about Fort Union claim to be friendly, and probably have 
committed no depredations since the robbing of the boats two years since, yet 
their connexion with the Sioux is too intimate to depend very much on their 
friendship, especially if they could be made to believe that their interest lay in 
another direction. ‘There is € company of soldiers there now, and should be 
for some time to come; while they remain everything will be right with the 
Assinaboines. 

We came across about fifty lodges of Crows at and near Milk River fort, who 
were waiting in hopes to receive their annuities at that place; but in this they 
had to be disappointed, and, as they dare not go up into their own country on the 
Yellow Stone, arrangements Were made for them to receive them at such time 
and place as would suit their convenience. There are a part of them generally 
up near the Blackfeet anda part of them on Milk river and its tributaries. They 
have been for years fighting the Sioux, mostly in self-defence; for the past few 
years the Sioux encroach on their lands and annoy them almost constantly. 
Nothing would please them better than to co-operate with Sully in giving the 
Sioux the threshing they so richly deserve. his last remark would apply to 
a large extent also to the Indians now at Berthold. We saw several of the 
Blackfeet Indians, and learn from various sources that they are still kindly af- 
fected toward the government, as also whites in general. That feeling, I doubt 
not, with anything like proper treatment and care may be perpetuated. Agent 
Upson I think is certainly doing all he can to correct evils and keep things in 
propershape. Atpresentjthe American Fur Company has (who wentup with me) 
aman by the name of Baker in charge of their post at Benton, who is evidently 
suitable to live in the Indian country, one who as to character and conduct can 
stay there without in every way degrading the Indians. 

Those directly down from Benton informed us that a town had been laid off 
at Benton, and the prospect is that in a few months there will be some hundreds 
of inhabitants settled there. ‘The Indian business should, in that case, be trans- 
ferred to some other place, or the Indians will be exposed to all the corrupting 
influence exerted generally on them by a frontier town. 

I am informed that the Gros Ventres and Piegans have settled their difficul- 
ties, though those familiar with the matter fear there may yet be difficulties, as 
things do not seem fully settled as they should be. As to the farm, | learn 
that this year again, as it has evidently been every year before, it has proved a 
failure; but on that subject you will receive a full account, if you have not 
already, from Agent Upson. I was exceedingly sorry I could not get up to aid 
a little in selecting anew site for a farm, especially as the agent was very anxious 
to have me. 

I was very glad to meet Agent Upson at Fort Union and enjoy his company 
up as far as we went. Jam glad he is disposed to do what he can for the 
Blackfeet, yet, so far as any real protection against ill-disposed whites is con- 
cerned, it cannot be afforded till military or civil power is felt sufficiently to ex- 
ecute healthful restrictions. 

As to the goods I left at Fort Benton for the Gros Ventres some two years 
since, and which I informed you that I had learned last summer that Mr. Daw- 
son, in charge of Fort Benton, had sent down to a post of his near Milk river 
and distributed. ‘This I stated to, or in presence of, Mr.Choteau in your office, 
and he denied the whole matter, saying that the farmer on Sun river had hauled 
them out there. It turns out now that my information was correct. Major 
Upson says the papers are all duly signed and sent forward to your office, and 
the presumption is that the whole affair is correct. 

I am exceedingly sorry to be obliged to say that the goods left at Fort Union 
last summer are there still. I learned from the La Barges last spring that they 
were there loading government supplies to be carried by them to Fort Union, 
they expecting to be up as soon as we were. After unloading they would im- 
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mediately take the Indian goods from thence to Fort Benton. They probably. 
would have been up about the time we were, but were delayed by having 
snagged their boat. | 

After leaving Cow island, on our return, about a day, we met Captain La 
Barge, with the Effie Dean, on his way up. I had the boats stopped and went 
on the boat and learned from them as follows: hey had stopped for a day or 
more at Union, and supposed, of course, they could get the goods that were 
still there, as they had no loading to speak of, and were fully prepared to take 
the goods up. They made a demand for the goods, but the agent in charge 
would not give them up without payment of $2,000 for storage. After some 
little delay that amount was finally tendered, and then he would not give them 
up without a return of the receipt of Hotchkiss, embracing all the goods left. 
They proffered to receipt for all the goods they should take, but that would not 
do ; they would not give up Hotchkiss’s receipt, as the Gros Ventres had re- 
ceived several thousand dollars’ worth, and many packages besides had been 
distributed. Mr. Roletté, the man referred to above, stated that his instruc- 
tions from Mr. Choteau were in accordance with his action asabove. I proposed 
to have Mr. Choteau come on the boat and talk the matter over with them, 
which they wished me to do. Mr. C. did accordingly. What the result of the 
conversation was I am unable to say, though Mr. C. at the time, in conversation 
with me, seemed much dissatisfied with Rolette’s course. What to do to relieve 
the matter I could not possibly see, and so referred La Barge to Major Upson to ~ 
see if anything could be done. I could see no way, as there were no suitable 
boats to make a trip with any certainty, except the one we were then making. 
The only partial remedy would be to let the blackfeet receive all the goods at 
Fort Benton sent up this year, and the Gros Ventres come down again and re- 
ceive the goods at Union. Of course, the whole matter, so far as a settlement 
with contractors is concerned and those in charge of Fort Union, will have to 
come before you for final adjudication. I was glad that Major Upson had been 
down and made a full investigation of the affairs, so far as the condition of the 
goods is concerned, and I understand has informed you fully on the subject. 

As to the affairs of the furm, especially so far as I stood connected with them, 
if you have received the papers already forwarded, as well as those Major Upson 
says he has on hand and will forward immediately, the matter can be adjusted 
satisfactorily. That I most ardently hope may soon be effected. 

I do not know that I can give a more intelligent account of the trip and busi- 
ness counected with it than the above; but if you have any inquiries on any 
part of the subject that came under my observation, I shall be happy to give 
any information in my power, or make any suggestions desirable. 1 could have 
been more full on the expedition going out to fight the Indians, but supposed it. 
hardly within my province to give an account of their matters or my opinions 
of their operations, and so omit them. 

On the subject of military protection for Forts Berthold and Benton especially, 
I am more fully convinced (if possible) of its absolute necessity. I have had 
no doubt, since my acquaintance onthe Missouri, that a few ounces of prevention 
would have saved pounds of cure. My own clear convictions now are, that had 
from 250 to 400 men been sent into that country—z. e., above Fort Randall— 
two years ago, at an expense of a few thousand dollars, the almost unnumbered 
millions expended in that expedition could have been saved to the government, 
and the Indians been in a better condition than they are to-day. There is another 
evil I cannot pass without calling the attention of the department to it, for I am 
sure unless attended to soon the result will be of a fearful magnitude. There 
is hardly a boat going up the Missouri into the Indian country but a large portion 
of the cargo is made up of whiskey, and this leaks out astonishingly in going 
through the country. We counted over one hundred barrels unloaded from’ one 
boat, the Benton, and the boat we were on had, I doubt not, full as much; and so 
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far as the bar is concerned, whatever other parts of a boat fail of supplies, this 
“a never fails. I was credibly informed that the receipt from the bar on our 

oat some time before we got up amounted to $1,000, and I doubt not full as 
much, if not more, was sold afterward, and nearly all of it in the Indian country; 
I doubt if there is a trading post but has generally a pretty full supply on hand. 
If they have not, then they are grossly belied, both by the people about and the 
countenances and conduct of most of the employés. 

I ought, in justice, to say, notwithstanding the motley lot of passengers gen- 
erally crowded together on a trip up the Missouri, and casualties that sometimes 
occur, as well as disease that more or less prevails, and this year, in addition to 
other afflictions, we had several cases of small-pox on board, yet the officers 
evidently tried to make everything as comfortable as possible, and to me espe- 
cially I felt they were exceedingly kind and considerate; and though we had a 
tedious trip as to time, yet it was as pleasant as could be by any means antici- 
cee for all of which I feel grateful to all concerned, and especially to a kind 

rovidence that watched so kindly over all our interests. 
Respectfully yours, 
HENRY H. REED, Special Agent. 
Hon. WiLurAM P. Dore, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 121. 


" Upper Missouri, Sioux AGENCY, 
October 1, 1864. 


Sir: I am required to make an annual report of matters and things pertain- 
ing to my agency, which in my case is easily done. | 

I am now confined to the seven tribes of Missouri Sioux, numbering in the 
aggregate thirteen thousand souls. ‘T'en of the thirteen are hostile, and at the 
present time at war with the government; some of this number engaged in 
committing depredations on the overland commerce and mails for the last three 
months by way of the Platte river route. ‘They arethe most cruel and blood-thirsty 
savages that now infest the plains, and some disposition should be made of them, 
as well as all other hostile Indians, as the time has come when this government 
should enforce order and guarantee safety to life and property over every foot 
of her territory. A few years ago those vast plains, extending from the Mis- 
souri river to within a few miles of the Pacific coast, were regarded as a desert 
waste, and all concluded that the Indians and buffalo might occupy it for a cen- 
tury, at least, unmolested; but the discovery of vast fields of gold, being unequalled 
by those of any other country on the globe, and the consequent rush of emigra- 
tion over and into every part of this territory—the organization first of 'lerri- 
torial then of State government, at such a rapid rate as to astonish and confound 
the country—the time is not far distant when every available spot within 
those territories will be occupied by the hardy pioneer, if he can be protected 
against the fiendish savages that now roam over the plains at will. 

It would seem, then, from the changes that have come over the country that 
was at one time occupied by Indians alone, but at present by vast communities of 
our people as well, that a new policy should be adopted with reference to those 
roving tribes of Indians, at least, if not with all. 

Those unfortunate savages, whom we have cheated, robbed, and driven from 
every desirable locality, disregarding their petitions and prayers—that we, by 
our superior strength, have forced back upon the border and sterile portions of 
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the country, have claims upon our government, who alone can or will stand be- 
tween them and complete annihilation. We again insist that in our judgment 
no policy can be pursued that will meet every contingency of the case with as 
few objections, as the congregation and location of all the roving tribes of Indians 
east of the Rocky mountains upon contiguous tracts of land, to be selected in 
some fertile region, well adapted to the growth of Indian corn. The govern- 
ment should employ a sufficient military force to this end; accomplish it at once 
by treaty with such as will treat, and by force with those who refuse; gather 
them from the four winds, force them to occupy tracts of land with metes and 
bounds, place a military force over them to enforce discipline, and compel them 
to cultivate the soil, (for it must come to this, now, very soon,) and in a few 
years they can be made a self-sustaining people, and in time erect and maintain 
their own government, which may be a State, admitted into the Union, with the 
red man as her representative in the halls of Congress. 

My agency embraces no farms or buildings of any description made by the 
government, neither do the Indians cultivate anything whatever. ‘They roam 
over the country, subsisting on the buffaloes, antelopes, elk, deer, &c., which 
abound in this country. Fish of a good quality are taken by them in large 
quantities from the Missouri river and her tributaries. Fruits, such as the bull 
or buffalo berry, strawberry, service berry, cherry, plum, particularly the former, 
are very abundant, and used by the Indians in preserving their meats. : 

They have large numbers of good American horses and mules, taken, of course, 
from freighters and emigrants on the plains. They are also well provided with 
ponies, hardy and fleet. They live in skin lodges. In this consists their wealth. 
They use no saddles nor bridles; they have no vehicles save the poles dragged 
after the pony, on which are placed the skin lodges and a few cooking utensils. 
They have no skill in navigation, using nothing but a rude boat formed of a 
buffalo-skin, stretched over a frame round asa tub. With these they cross streams 
too deep to wade, and then abandon them. 

They are a powerful race of men, averaging by the thousand full six feet in 
height. They are the most expert horsemen and daring warriors. Thé hostile 
portion of them insist that the white man has no right in their country; that they 
have never recognized the treaty made at Laramie by some of their people; that 
they have taken up arms, assisted and encouraged by their friends, the Sioux of 
Minnesota, and will fight to the bitter end. 

The friendly portion (some three thousand in number) are well disposed; they 
wish to observe their treaty made at Laramie as understood by them, and for 
two years have withstood all inducements held out by their people to join them 
in this war against the government, and in consequence of this decline or refusal 
they have been expelled from their respective bands, and are now wandering 
over the country alone, having no intercourse with the enemies of the govern- 
ment. 

This party (some three thousand in number) was at Fort Sully the most of 
last winter and spring, and was in a very destitute condition when the boats 
arrived at that post with their annuity goods in June last. After a delay of 
some three weeks for the arrival of General Sully at that post, and procuring his 
permission, as per your letter of instructions, the goods composing the first shipment 
were delivered, the Indians received them very gratefully, and within two days 
were all off to their hunting-grounds assigned them by General Sully, at a secure 
distance from their hostile relations. 

The goods received, marked on invoices “ gold premium,” were accompanied 
by invoices of Crow and Assinaboin goods, by mistake of Superintendent Albin; 
consequently a doubt was raised as to who the goods belonged to, and before 
an explanation, and consequently an exchange of papers, could be had, the 
Indians had left for the plains, and, of course, the goods could not be delivered. 
They were, therefore, stored at Fort Sully with Lieutenant J. F. Lapell, A. C. 5S. 
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T would recommend that the annuity goods be furnished to these friendly Indians 
to compensate them, as far as may be, for the injuries they received at the hands 
of their own péople for their persistent fidelity to the government as an act of 
justice on our part, as also we should not be in advance of the savages in the 
violation of our treaty stipulations. Then, as a stroke of policy, let us reward our 
friends while we persecute our enemies. 
I have the honor to be, your most obedient servant, 
SAMUEL N. LATTA, 
U. S. Indian Agent, Fort Sully, Dakota Territory. 
Hon. WitutaM P. Doe, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 122. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, March 21, 1864. 

Sir: This department has made arrangements with P. Chouteau, jr., & Co., of 
your city, to transport the annual supplies for the Indians bordering upon the 
Missouri river, and it is expected that the boat with them will leave St. Louis 
between the first and tenth of April next. 

Referring to our conversation at the last interview, I have now to state 
that I am desirous of availing of your experience upon the subject of our 
relations with Indians generally, and your knowledge of their character and 
habits, as also your influence over the particular bands of the Sioux who have 
given us so much trouble in Dakota, and solicit you to accompany the expedi- 
tion, with a hope that they may be induced to lay down their arms and establish 
peaceful relations with the government. It is believed that you can safely visit 
them in their camps and convey to them any message that the government may 
wish to send them, either from the Interior or War Department. You will be 
accompanied by the agents of these people. It is also expected that an expe- 
dition under orders from the War Department will either accompany you or be 
in the country during your stay, so that you may be able, with Agent Latta, 
to confer and co-operate with the commander of said expedition as to the best 
course to be pursued to pnt a stop to the depredations of the Indians and secure 
a permanent peace with them. With a view of securing that desirable object, 
you are at liberty to assure the unfriendly Indians of the great desire of the 
government to be at peace with them, and to be their friends instead of their 
enemies, on the condition of their return to peace and good will with our people. 
You can, on the other hand, assure them that a terrible retribution will overtake 
them if they persist in their present course, 

You, more than any one I know, will be able to convince them of the power 
of their Great Father to punish them for their misconduct, and that their utter 
extermination will be the result if they continue in hostility to the white people. 

I have very great confidence in your prudence and capacity for this mission, 
and therefore forbear to give you specific instructions for your guidance; in 
fact, it would be nearly impossible to judge, at this distance both of time and 
space, of what things it may be proper to do and say, to secure the desired 
result. I will again, however, repeat, that I want the utmost harmony of action 
between this department and the War Department, so far as it is possible, and 
also between yourself and the regular agent. 

This department will reimburse you for the expenses incurred while engaged 
upon this business, and allow you a reasonable compensation, to be hereafter 
determined. Messrs. P. Chouteau, jr., & Co., will be authorized to furnish you 
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from time to time, such sums as you may require on account of your expenses. 
I shall be pleased to hear from you as frequently as your time and opportunity 
may afford. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
Rey. P. J. DE Smet, St. Louis, Missourz.. 


Nopilzs) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, March 22, 1864. 

Str: I enclose herewith a copy of a letter addressed by this office to the 
Rev. P. J. De Smet, who has been selected for the object therein indicated, and 
who will proceed on the boat with you up the Missouri. You will co-operate 
with him in the premises, as also with General Sully, who has also been 
furnished with a copy of said letter. 

You will not deliver any of the annuity goods to the Indians until after 
conferring with General Sully and ascertaining his views as to the policy of 
so doing. 

Very respectfully, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

S. N. Latta, Esq., 

United States Agent, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


No. 124. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, March 22, 1864. 

Sir: For your information I enclose herewith a copy of a letter addressed 
by this office to the Rev. P. J. De Smet, who has been selected for the objects 
therein indicated, and I have uo doubt but that you will take pleasure in 
co-operating with him in the premises. 

Myr. Samuel N. Latta is the United States agent for the Indians mentioned 
in said letter, and will be instructed not to deliver annuity goods to any of 
them until after conferring with you and ascertaining your views as to the 
policy of so doing. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

Brigadier General ALFRED SuLLy, U.S. A., 

Davenport, Iowa. 


No. 125. 


Fort BERTHOLD, June 24, 1864. 
Sir: I have been anxiously awaiting an opportunity of sending you a few 
lines. A steamer from the upper river is now in sight of the fort, and I 
hasten to comply with your request of the 2d of April last, ‘to keep you in- 
formed of the progress I make in my visits to the Sioux Indians.” Owing to 
the low stage of water, the progress of the steamer Yellow Stone has been 
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rather slow. Loading and re-loading the boat, to pass over the numerous bars 
which obstructed the river in various places, seemed to be the order of the day, 
during several weeks ; even the captain found himself in the necessity of build- 
ing a Mackinaw boat, of seventy-five tons burden, to lighten the steamer. ‘The 
Yellow Stone left St. Louis on the 16th of April; M. Zephyr Rencontre, my 
Sioux interpreter, joined me at Bonhomme on the 24th of May. We reached 
Fort Sully on the morning of the 31st. I here met two friendly camps of Sioux 
Indians, belonging to the Yanctonnais and the 'T'wo Kettle bands. They re- 
ceived me with great kindness, and invited me to their respective eamps. ‘Chey 
had come to the fort to receive their annual presents from the govern- 
ment, and to all appearances remain still neutral and friendly towards the 
whites. J understood from them that Indian runners (I supposed them to be 
spies) almost nightly visited their camp, going and coming constantly. 

As the boat remained at the landing of the fort for the greatest portion of 
the day, it afforded me a good opportunity to hold a long conversation with the 
principal chiefs and braves of the two bands. They appeared to be very anx- 
ious to hear the coming news from below, and needed some kind advice. I 
assured them that the great desire of the government, in their regard, was to be 
at peace with them all, and to be their friends instead of their enemies, but on 
the condition of their return to peace and good will with the whites; that all 
well-disposed bands would meet with protection from all the officers in command 
of the army; that a terrible retribution, nothing short of utter extermination, 
must overtake the hostile bands, if they persist in their present reckless course 
of hostility against the whites. 

I begged them to send all ray words to the hostile bands in the interior, to 
assure them of my great willingness to serve them, in bringing about a recon- 
ciliation, peace, and good will between them and the whites; to induce, if 
possible, the principal chiefs of the various bands to come and meet me at lort 
Berthold, where I would be anxious and happy to enter into council with them. 
They appeared attentive and respectful to all I said, and promised to comply, 
as far as they were able, with my request. Meanwhile they expressed a doubt 
as to the possibility of inducing them to come to Berthold, laboring under con- 
stant apprehension of beimg betrayed and decoyed—that my own going into 
the interior, to meet them, would be beset with great danger from the hostile 
and roving bands, who, according to them, are determined to go to all extremes 
against the whites. 

On the 3d of June we were hailed by sixteen lodges of Yanctonnais, headed 
by two chiefs—*«'The Man who Runs the Bear,” and “The Death of the Bull.” 
They came from the interior of the plains—they had assisted at the councils 
held by the hostile bands. We learned from them that the tribes present at the 
councils were the Yanctonnais, the Santees, the Unkpapas, the Blackfeet Sioux, 
the Minikanjoes, and a portion of the Sans Ares. The Brulees, the Ogallalas, 
and portions of the Sans Ares and Yanctonnais did not assist. ‘These councils 
had been held to find out on whom the hostile bands could rely. Several at- 
tempts have been made to induce the Riccarees, the Idatzas, miscalled Gros 
Ventres, and Mandans, to join the Sioux coalition against the whites; only five 
or six of their youngsters have joined the enemy. 

These councils have been chiefly brought about by the Santees. “The Man 
who Runs the Bear” and “The T'wo Bears,’”’ Yanctonnais chiefs, left the council, 
as they declared, fully determined in not joining the war bands. The Minik- 
anjoes, and portions of the Sans Arcs and Yanctonnais, are disposed to remain 
friendly and faithful to the whites. The worst among the hostile bands are the 
Blackfeet, the Ogallalas, the Unkpapas, and Santees. The same advice and 
the same requests have been given and made to the two chiefs of the sixteen 
lodges as were offered to the chiefs at Fort Sully. 

On the 9th instant the boat reached Fort Berthold. No signs of hostile In- 
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dians along the river had been seen until our arrival at the fort. Here Sioux 
war parties have been constantly hovering around; they have stolen a great 
number of horses from whites and Indians, killed one Gros Ventre and wounded 
a Riccaree. On my arrival J set to work immediately, assisted Mr. Gerard, in 
charge of the trading post, to send a Sioux express to the fighting bands, and 
to the, as yet, neutral tribes. ‘The express is said to be a reliable Indian, who 
has a Riccaree wife, and resides among them. He has been fully instructed 
to represent my requests to the various bands he may meet with in the interior, 
and to acquaint them with my feelings in their regard, and my willingness to 
come in their midst to give them a full knowledge of their situation and the 
calamities to which their obstinacy may expose them. If he can succeed, he 
has been requested to return to Fort Berthold, accompanied by some of the 
principal chiefs and warriors of the various bands he may meet. I am now 
anxiously expecting the return of the express, and the success he has met with. 
On it my future movements must altogether depend. I shall, by every occa- 
sion which might present itself, keep you informed of the progress I make, 
should anything worthy of notice oecur. All the whites in the Indian coun- 
try, I have met with, express the opinion that the hostile bands of Sioux will 
not allow me to enter their camps, and are fully determined to go to all extremes 
against the whites. The difficulties are assuredly great. I place my entire 
confidence in the assistance of the Lord, and hope against hope. 

On my arrival at Fort Berthold I found the three united bands of Indians, 
the Riccarees, the Mandans, and Idatzas, or Gros Ventres, in the best of dispo- 
istions towards the whites. I assisted, at their particular request, at several of 
their councils, in which they dwelt particularly on their constant and strong 
attachment towards the whites, their fidelity to the government, and their steady 
adherence to all the treaty stipulations held on the Platte in 1853. JI here 
make use of some of their own expressions: ‘They were told at the Laramie. 
treaty to bury the war club. ‘They have buried it, and have never since waged 
war. ‘They have been promised protection against their enemies at the treaty, 
but no protection has ever been given. They have suffered much from the 
Sioux. Many of ‘their people have been killed by them. The Reas were 
robbed by them, since the treaty, of over fifteen hundred horses; the Gros 
Ventres have been robbed of over a thousand horses. ‘Their fields of corn, their 
last support for their women and little ones, have been repeatedly destroyed by 
the Sioux, and reduced them to starvation. The Sioux keep driving them from 
their bunting-grounds; they have taken forcible possession of all their lands 
from the Cheyenne to the Yellow Stone river. They have been compelled to 
unite in one single village the remnants of their once powerful tribes. They 
are now, as it were, penned in and surrounded by their reckless foe—overpow- 
ered by numbers. They hardly dare leave their village in quest of food. ‘They 
now look forward towards utter extermination, unless their Great Father takes 
pity on them, and takes them under his powerful protection.” 

The head chiefs of the three bands have entreated me to make their situa- 
tion known to their Great Father. I have thought it not out of the way to 
comply with this their humble request. ‘They are truly worthy of interest and 
charity, and are the last remnants of friends to the whites on the Upper Missouri 
river. 

With sentiments of the highest consideration of respect and esteem, I haye 
the honor to be, sir, your humble and obedient servant, 


P. J. DE SMET, S. J. 
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No. 126. 


On Board OF THE YELLOW STONE, 
July 15, 1864. 


Honorasce Sir: I hope you will have received my letter of the 24th ultimo, 
in which I have given you all the details worthy of notice up to that date. I 
mentioned in my report the sending of a Sioux express into the interior of the 
country in search of the various bands of the Dakotas on the Upper Missouri, 
between the Missouri river and the Black Hills. After an absence of some ten 
or twelve days he returned to Fort Berthold, bringing the news that he had 
discovered several large trails of Sioux bands, all leading across the Black 
Hills, to gain the upper waters of the Yellow Stone and its tributaries, and 
evidently fleeing the approach of the army. I made several endeavors to 
obtain guides and form a party to go in search of them myself, but could not 
succeed. The few whites at Berthold were all in the greatest dread of the 
hostile Sioux. and looked upon the undertaking as altogether dangerous, if not 
rash, in which none could escape with his life. The half-breeds of the north- 
west, from the British line, being on their summer hunt, came almost daily to 
Berthold to trade. I obtained from them the following information: They 
stated that the Santee bands and some other Sioux, to the number of between 
four and five hundred lodges, were all in the greatest dread at the approach of 
the troops—that they were scattering in various bands and moving northwardly, 
keeping as much as possible out of the way, and out of sight of the troops, and 
near the British line. The leaders of the half-breeds expressed the opinion 
that the Santees could be brought to terms of peace and submission with the 
government; that they were in great destitution, and in great want of ammuni- 
tion. Powder and lead, I fear—and I speak here without positive proof—may 
be, and will be, plentifully supplied by the half-breeds of the northwest. ‘The 
temptation is surely great, as 1 was assured that the Indians exchanged willingly 
a horse for one hundred balls and powder. 

I might have obtained half-breeds to accompany me in search of the Santees, 
but*they were too extravagant in their prices, asking no less than twenty-five 
pounds sterling (in gold) for a trip of some fifteen or twenty days. Besides, I 
was in daily expectation of meeting General Sully, and was desirous of know- 
ing his views in regard to the upper hostile Indians, in order that I might act 
in accordance with his advice. 

On the 29th of June a band of thirty-five Sioux arrived at Berthold, headed 
by chiefs or braves, “The Medicine Bear” and “'The Calumet Man.” Their 
camp, as they reported, was on a branch of Heart river, consisting of over four 
hundred and seventy lodges, principally Yanctonnais and a mixture of various 
other bands. They had come ostensibly to make restitution of some stolen 
horses to the Riccarees, the Mandans, and Gros Ventres. 

The whites at the fort were under the apprehension that they had come to 
debauch the three friendly tribes, and make them enter into a coalition with 
them in the war against the whites. I differed from this opinion. I called on 
the Sioux deputation, made known to them the object of the government in 
their regard, and exhorted them strongly, for their own sakes and families, to 
keep at peace with the whites and aloof from all the hostile bands of their 
nation, who sooner or later will be overtaken and condignly punished. I ex- 
horted them, at the same time, to renew and make a lasting peace with the 
friends of the whites, the Riccarees, the Gros Ventres, and the Mandansg, (all the 
chiefs of the three nations were present.) My words were listened to, to all 
appearance, with great attention and respect. The council lasted for full three 
hours. The speeches and answers of the Sioux chieftains bore marks of 
sincerity and of great willingness to observe the irformer friendship and peace 
with the whites and with the three nations then present. 
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I expressed the desire to the Sioux deputation to announce my object and 
my presence at Berthold to the principal chiefs of their great camp, and sent 
them a present of tobacco, as an invitation to come and smoke the pipe of peace 
with me. My request was faithfully complied with. On the 8th instant a band 
of between two and three hundred Sioux were seen approaching fort Berthold, 
from the opposite side of the river. They were headed by several great chiefs ; 
the two principal were the Black-eyes and the Red Dog, and they made a for- 
midable appearance. The steamer Yellow Stone had then just returned from her 
trip to Benton. Mr. Charles Chouteau had the great kindness to accompany 
me with his two yawls to meet the Sioux. The chiefs met us with tokens of 
kindness and of confidence. After the smoking of the calumet, at our request, 
they readily stepped into the yawls and accompanied us to the steamer. A 
council was held immediately, in which Mr. Chouteau addressed them in a long 
and most appropriate discourse, “to keep at peace with the whites.” I spoke 
next, and enlarged somewhat on the subject, making known to them the inten- 
tions of the government, as expressed in your letters to me. 

The Black-eyes and Red Dog rose in turn, and in their speeches expressed 
their great desire of keeping at peace with the whites, and of preventing their 
young men from breaking it. It is to be hoped that they will keep their word 
and promises. 

I left Berthold on the steamer, after the breaking up of the council, and on 
the next day (9th instant) we unexpectedly arrived at the camp of General Sully, 
above the mouth of Cannon Ball river. The general was very busy at the time. 
I had, however, an opportunity to give him an account of my various meetings 
with the Sioux Indians. The general, as [ understood from Mr. Chouteau, ex- 
pressed his opinion and determination not to grant terms of peace, but to fight, 
should he be able to meet them, such bands and tribes as had rendered them- 
selves most conspicuous in their hostilities, cruelties and barbarities against the 
whites in Minnesota, and the whites on the Missouri river, such as the Santees 
of Minnesota, the Unkpapas, the Blackfeet Sioux, and some others. After the 
knowledge of the general’s plan and determination, which appears to meet with 
a general approbation by all whites in the upper country, and is considered as 
a matter of necessity, I have thought it my duty to return to the States, and 
in so doing hope it will meet with your approbation. 

The Riccarees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans have verbally charged me to 
manifest to the Indian department their desire of selling their lands to the gov- 
ernment, for future Indian reserves. Should this prove of any interest to you, 
if desired, I shall proceed to Washington to give a full explanation on the sub- 
ject. The tract is very considerable, and in my humble opinion may well serve 
for future Indian reserves, when they shall be needed. 

With sentiments of the highest consideration and esteem, I remain, honorable 
sir, your humble and obedient servant, 

P. J. DE SMET, S. J. 

Hon. W. P. Dote, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No..127. 


St. Louis UNIvErsITy, 
August 23, 1864. 
HonorRABLE Sir: I arrived safe in St. Louis a few days ago, where I received 
your letter of the 13th ultimo, in answer to mine of the 24th of June. I hope 
my letter of the 15th ultimo, and mailed in Leavenworth city, will have reached 
you; I stated in it my motives for leaving the upper country. I was under the 
full conviction that my presence in the plains and my visits to the hostile Sioux 
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in case, even should I have been able to reach them under existing circumstances, 
could have been of very little or rather of no avail, to bring about the desired 
submission and peace among the Sioux, as expressed in your letters tome. I 
think, however, I may here add, in full confidence, that my visit to the upper 
tribes will have been useful, not only to a great number of the Sioux I met, 
but particularly to the three united nations, the Gros Ventres, the Riecarees and 
Mandans, (about three thousand in number,) in cautioning them against the in- 
Sidious counsels of their enemies, and in persuading them to continue their 
allegiance and friendship to the government. 

In my previous letter I alluded to a council I held with two Yanctonnais 
chieftains, the Medicine Bear and the Calumet Man and thirty-three of their 
warriors, and to another meeting (Sth of July) held with a band of between two 
and three hundred Sioux, headed by the chiefs Black-eyes and Red Dog. ‘The 
promises of the chiefs, who spoke on these occasions, as expressed in my letter 
of the 15th, were, to all appearances. encouraging. What followed shortly after 
my departure from Fort Berthold is a proof of the little reliance to be placed 
on their words and promises, or of the sudden changes which the occasion may 
operate on their untutored minds. Mr. Girard, in charge of Fort Berthold, and 
a reliable gentleman, writes to me as follows ; his letter reached me last evening, 
and is dated from Berthold, July 20: 

“T avail myself of a good occasion to write to you a few lines in regard to the 
Sioux. Three half-brecds, (from the northwest British possessions,) in company 
with the Crow’s Breast, the head chief of the Gros Ventres, went out to the Sioux 
camps on Heart river. There are three bands close together, and they are on 
their way to Fort Berthold. They number about a thousand lodges, principally 
Yanctonnais, Santees, &c. They held a council with the Crow’s Breast and 
tried to persuade him to induce his people and the two other united tribes (Ric- 
carees and Mandans) to join them against the whites. He refused openly and 
boldly to join in the hostile coalition against the whites, upon which they showed 
him their utmost contempt. ‘They told him they would go to Berthold, and trade 
ammunition, on terms such as they themselves would dictate, implying that they 
would take it by force, should it be refused to them in trade. ‘They brought a 
young white girl, who had been made a prisoner in Minnesota, and placed her 
at the side of Crow’s Breast, in contempt of the whites, and to humble and mortify 
the feelings of the chief. How things will turn out at Berthold, with regard to 
the Sioux, is hard to say; indeed, I see and hear every one is preparing to fight— 
we all anticipate great trouble. I shall try and prevent the Sioux crossing the 
Missouri; I shall write to you the result by the first opportunity. 

“The three British half-breeds went out to invite the Sioux to their camp to 
trade with them, and they would supply them with all their wants. Assuredly 
something should be done to prevent these half-breeds from coming out on the 
lands of cur government on hunting excursions. They destroy the game, and 
at the same time excite the hostile bands of Sioux against the whites. The 
Ricearees, Gros Ventres, and Mandans are very much dissatisfied that the half- 
breeds hunt on theirlands; they have expressed their dissatisfaction heretofore 
to the agents of government, and will again lodge their complaints before General 
Sully and call for redress. 

“'The half-breeds lately bought seven horses from the Sioux. I have no doubt 
in my mind some were paid for in powder and lead. One of the Sioux accom- 
panied the half-breeds to their camp. He is sent as arunner to the Santees, who 
are camped near them on the waters of Whiteriver. It is rumored they intend 
crossing the Missouri to join the Yanctonnais, Unkpapas &c. 

“Fk, F, GIRARD.” 
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I have thought it worth while to acquaint you with the above extracts of Mr. 
Girard’s letter, as they may prove of some interest to you. I will probably 
proceed to Washington after a few days, and may, perhaps, be able to give some 
further accounts of the upper country. 

With sentiments of the highest respect and esteem, I have the honor to be, 
honorable sir, your humble and obedient servant, 

P. J. DE SMET, S. J. 

Hon. W. P. Dore, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington City, D. C. 


No. 128. 


WasuHInaton City, September 23, 1864. 


HONORABLE Sir: Agreeable to your request, I herewith give you some de- 
tails relating to the three united bands of Indians, the Riccarees, the Minatarees 
or Gros Ventres, and the Mandans. ‘They reside near Fort Berthold, in one 
single village, numbering between two and three thousand souls. 

Their chiefs assisted at the Laramie treaty in 1853. ‘They agreed to all its 
stipulations, and have faithfully adhered to them. ‘The treaty promised them 
protection against the Sioux, their bitter foe and enemy ; they complain “ they 
never received either protection or assistance, whilst many of their people have 
fallen victims in the numerous incursions of their enemies, hundreds of their 
horses have been stolen by them, and their crops frequently destroyed.” 

They are great friends to the whites, and continue faithfully their allegiance 
to the government. ‘They are willing and disposed to relinquish to the govern- 
ment all the lands they are entitled to, from the Little Cheyenne river up to the 
Yellowstone river, and on both sides of the Missouri, on the north side to the 
British possessions, and on the left or south, extending to the dividing ridge of 
the Black Hills, which country they have held possession of to a late period, and 
to which they still extend their claim. ‘They ask a just remuneration for these 
lands—will content themselves with a reserve—and feel happy to see the country 
opened for settlements by other friendly Indian tribes, thus forming a coalition 
against their formidable and common foe the dreaded Sioux. 

The three nations above mentioned express a particular desire that the Winne- 
bagoes might be placed on a reserve near them. ‘They appear to be distantly 
related to the Mandans, there being a similarity in their respective languages. 

Last fall they sent out a deputation to the Pawnee Indians, inviting the whole 
tribe to come and settle in their country. ‘The Pawnees are considered near 
relations to the Riccaree tribe. 

The Riccarees, the Minatarees, and Mandans cultivate extensively, and ap- 
pear to be very industrious. Whilst I was amongst them (last June and July) 
they had over a thousand acres in corn, pumpkins, beans, &c.; the cropappeared 
to be very promising ; they have but few and rough tools. If their annuities 
could consist principally in ploughs and other agricultural instruments, in oxen 
and cows, it would be of the greatest service to these tribes, and their example 
would make a favorable impression on the other nations who may become their 
neighbors some future day. 

It will be necessary, and the Indians desire it greatly, to establish a military 
post near their village or Fort Berthold; this would give them protection 
against the numerous marauding bands of Sioux who are constantly lurking 
around them, and from whom they have suffered severely for these several 
years past. 
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The Riccarees, Mandans, and Minatarees claim likewise protection against the 
incursions of the northwestern half-breeds, subjects of Great Britain. Year 
after year, in the spring and fall, they extend their buffalo hunts from the 
forty-ninth degree as far as the Missouri river, and thus deprive the lawful 
owners of the soil of what they have chiefly to rely upon, to wit, buffalo meat. 

These half-breeds form large and great camps, consisting from four hundred 
to a thousand wagons and carts. They are on the most friendly terms with the 
Sioux, who respect their flag, (British,) wherever they meet them. It is supposed, 
on reliable authority, that they trade guns and ammunition to these enemies of 
the country. In my letter of the 23d ultimo I gave an extract of a communi- 
eation I had received on this subject. 

With sentiments of the highest consideration of esteem and respect, I have the 
honor to be, honorable sir, your very obedient servant, 

Po U DE BMET. S.J. 

Hon. W. P. Doug, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


P.8.—I forgot to insert in my letter that the three tribes at Fort Berthold 
expressed to me their great desire of having a Catholic missionary establish- 
ment, or manual labor school, in their midst, for the education of their children, 
all having been baptized by ministers of that denomination. 

Pedy SMETa Sad. 


No 129. 


YANCTON AGENCY, October 21, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report as agent of the 
Yancton Sioux. I regret the necessity which has occasioned its delay. 
I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. A. BURLEIGH, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. Wo. P. Doe, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


YANCTON INDIAN AGENCY, 
Greenwood, D. T., October 21, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit this my fourth annual report as agent for 
the Yancton Sioux Indians. 

The last year has been characterized by the same friendly relations between 
the Yanctons and the white population of our Territory as heretofore. No dis- 
turbance has occurred. Few, if any, trespasses upon the rights of our citizens 
have been committed. No invasions have been made by the Indians. ‘True to 
their treaty stipulations with the government, the Yanctons are not only re- 
garded by our population as friendly, but really as the most reliable protectors 
of our frontiers from the predatory incursions of the hostile tribes of the Upper 
Missouri and the roving bands of the prairies. ‘True to their former pledges, 
the Indians under my charge planted last spring twelve hundred acres of corn, 
potatoes, &c. ‘I'he ground was well cultivated, and most of the labor performed 
by the Indians. The Indians worked better than I have ever known them 
before. Owing to the failure of their crops the year before I was compelled to 
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purchase all of their seed, some of which was hauled from the Pawnee agency, 
a distance of one hundred and twenty miles. The crops looked well up to the 
middle of June, when the dry weather appeared to retard the growth of the 
corn to some extent. Still, there would have been an abundant supply for the 
use of the tribe but for the invasion of this whole country by unnumbered 
square miles of grasshoppers, which took place about the last of July, and 
destroyed every vestige of the growing crops of the Territory. The air was 
filled with them to such an extent as to produce a dense hazy appearance of the 
atmosphere, while every tree, shrub, fence and plant was literally covered. In 
many places the ground was covered with these destroyers to the depth of one 
or two inches. ‘They appeared to come in a cloud from the northeast, extending 
over a belt of some two hundred and seventy-five miles wide, and passed on 
towards the southwest, leaving the country as suddenly as they came, after 
an unwelcome visit of some three or four days. It is not necessary for me to 
state that after a fitilure of the crops for two successive years,and without 
having received their annuity goods for the present year, the Yanctons are very 
poor. ‘They feel their poverty, and fully realize their misfortunes. Neverthe- 
less they are true to their covenant with the Great Father, and have shown it by 
their open hostility to the murderous bands that have hovered around our fron- 
tiers during the last summer. 

When General Sully got ready to move up the Missouri, in June last, with 
his expedition, he took into the service of the United States, or rather directed 
me to do so, fifty reliable Yanctons to act as scouts, and left them under my 
charge. As a compensation for their services, they received arms, ammunition, 
clothing, and rations. As the expedition moved up the Missouri river, it was 
feared that small war parties might travel down the James or Dakota river, and 
rob and murder our citizens. I directed these scouts to divide into two parties. 
One detachment was sent up the James about two hundred miles to destroy a 
famous rendezvous of these hostile bands, known as the Dirt Lodges, while the 
other was sent to protect the country between the Missouri and Sioux falls. 
The force sent against the Dirt Lodges proceeded to that point and utterly 
destroyed the village, drove the hostile bands more than a hundred miles 
beyond, punished them severely, and returned. 'The party patrolling the coun- 
try between the Missouri and Sioux falls overtook a war party on their way 
down the Vermillion, arrested the ringleaders and shot them on the spot. 
Before their execution two of them confessed to having killed ten white persons 
in the Minnesota massacre, and five children in one family in Nebraska the last 
year. (This was the family of Mr. Wiseman.) 

I merely mention these as a few of the acts of friendship and good faith which 
these faithful friends of the government have rendered in protecting our fron- 
tiers from the tomahawk and scalping knife of the most relentless barbarians 
that ever hung upon the outskirts of civilized life in any country. Justice 
requires that these men be paid for their services as any soldiers in the field, 
who are employed in fighting a common enemy, while a sense of our own se- 
curity, economy, efficiency and good practical common sense demands that more 
of these be mustered into the United States service under the lead of a compe- 
tent officer and kept patrolling our frontiers. ‘They have the will, a knowledge 
of the country, and of Indian warfare, which most of white men do not possess, 
and without which our frontiers cannot be efficiently protected. 

It is hardly worth while for me to renew my recommendation as to the most 
feasible method of protecting our frontiers. So long as the controlling and di- 
recting power for the protection of our Territory is located upon the shores of 
Lake Michigan, knowing little of our necessities and apparently caring less, our 
citizens can hope for little, and will probably realize less by way of personal 
safety from the savages who surround them. ) 

If the object of the expedition and the construction of the chain of posts 
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from Minnesota to the mouth of the Yellow Stone was designed to benefit a 
few speculators, and drive the hostile Indians of the Missouri down upon our 
settlements, it has been most admirably attained. If, on the other hand, it was 
for our protection, it has proved a most signal failure, since these posts have 
been constructed between the hostile bands and the Rocky mountains, instead 
of between our frontier settlements and the hostile Indians. 

I am happy to be able to state that the plan of erecting these remote posts 
was not that recommended by General Sully. Nevertheless, as a faithful 
soldier, he knew no duty but to obey his superiors in command. If the expe- 
dition has not accomplished all that was intended or desired, I am confident it 
is the fault of the plan of the campaign, and not of its execution. 


Since the return of the expedition General Sully has ordered the construction 


of a line of posts, which, if he is allowed to complete and suitably garrison, 
will effectually protect the frontiers of Dakota and southwestern Minnesota, 

On the 14th and 15th of this month I took a census of the tribe, and made 
the last payment to the Yanctous. Soon after the payment they commenced 
leaving for their winter hunt, and most of them who had horses have left. Unless 
some provision is made for their support, much suffering will prevail in the tribe 
during the coming winter and spring. I submit it to you, sir, whether or not, 
in view of the fidelity of the Yanctons to the government, their reduced condi- 
tion in consequence of the failure of their crops for two successive years, it 
would not be both an act of justice and of charity to ask Congress to make a 
small appropriation for their relief. While millions of dollars are appropriated to 
defray the expenses of carrying on our Indian wars, I appeal to you, and through 
you to Congress, and ask if it is not cheaper to preserve peace, prevent these 
wars by acts of justice and charity, than to conquer it at such an enormous ex- 
penditure of money. 

I have had some little annoyance by the surrounding settlers encroaching 
upon the reservation. I am now resurveying it, agreeably to your instructions 
of last year. When this is done, and the boundaries definitely established, this 
trouble will cease. 

Notwithstanding the disappointment to which the Yanctons have been sub- 
jected, in consequence of the failure of the crops and the destruction of their 
goods by fire, they manifest no disposition to abandon their efforts to become 
civilized, and avail themselves of its benefits. 

In looking back over my official career of almost four years, as agent for these 
Indians, I can see a great improvement in their dispositions and habits of life. 
Their savage prejudices are yielding to the influences of civilization, and I am 
confident that could they be protected from the vices of the white man, and left 
to share his virtues alone, they would reach a position in civilized life seldom, if 
ever, attained by any of the dark-skinned races. 

Much as has been recently said and written by those who profess to have ex- 
perience in Indian matters in derogation of our present Indian policy, and of 
the demoralization of “the Indians who are entirely surrounded by white set- 
tlements,” I can say, without fear of contradiction, that the Yanetons are a 
worthy exception, if those authorities are correct in their assertions. Nor do I 
believe that the “moral influence” of the military authorities, even if the Indians 
were placed under their exclusive control, would add materially to the inculca- 
tion of a higher state of civilization, or do more towards the spread of Christi- 
anity among them, than is done under the present Indian system. 

The North American Indian, like the rest of the dark-skinned races, cannot 
cope with the Caucasian single-handed and alone. He is not the equal of the 
white man, and never can be; he is an inferior being, physically and mentally. 
One of two things is demanded of the government: the Indian is either to be 
protected, as indicated by every principal of humanity, and allowed to slide 
gently down that declivity, which seems to be his inevitable fate, or, abandoned 
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by the protecting arm of the government, and rushed ruthlessly out of existence, 
with the stain of his extermination upon our hands. ‘The history of our country 
clearly shows us that the race is passing away. ‘The only question to be solved 
is, How shall the Indian’s destiny be fulfilled with the greatest good to him, 
and the least evil to ourselves ? 

That the military stationed upon our frontiers, who were formerly the especial 
guardians of the Indians, are the best suited to this end, I do not believe. Iam 
free to admit that they have made many efforts at improving the condition of 
the Indian. Their close contact with the Indians has given them every oppor- 
tunity to test their theory, yet, amongst the hundreds of living examples of their 
charitable and humane efforts to improve the race, demoralization and debauchery 
shows itself a thousand-fold more prominently than in the thorough-bred Indian. 

The utter demoralization amongst the “ Indians who are entirely surrounded by 
white settlements,’ as described by General Pope in his report to the Secretary 
of War, does not exist amongst the Yanctons or the surrounding tribes in this part 
of the country, however true his assertions may be in regard to other tribes in 
the northwest, and I can but feel that his “ten years’” experience upon the 
frontiers has failed to afford him that degree of knowledge which a person should 
possess, before sweeping into oblivion with one stroke of his pen a system that 
has worked so well for nearly a quarter of a century. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. A. BURLEIGH, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. Wo. P. Do.e, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 





No. 130. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, June 15, 1864. 

Str: I have the honor to inform you that the papers referred by you to this 
department on the 14th of March last, in relation to an attack by United States 
soldiers upon a party of fifteen unoffending Ponca Indians near Niobrara, 
Nebraska ‘Territory, were referred to Major General Curtis, commanding depart- 
ment of Kansas, for investigation and report. 

An examination of the report made by General Curtis leads to the suspicion 
that the soldiers were at fault. The papers have, therefore, been re-referred to 
General Curtis, with instructions to bring the offending parties to trial before 
the proper military court without delay. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

EK. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon J. P. USHER, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


No. 131. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, April 5, 1864. 
Str: I have to acknowledge the receipt by reference from you of the letter 
from the War Department of the 30th ultimo, enclosing a letter from Brigadier 
General Sully, indorsed by Major General Pope, relative to the policy of furnish- 
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ing annuity goods to the Sioux of the Upper Missouri, and stating that he 
General Pope) will “not permit any sort of interference or interposition from 
ndian agents until this campaign is over.” 
‘In reply, I have to state that this office was not unmindful of the danger of 
furnishing any of said Indians with guns and ammunition, and therefore none 
were ordered to be purchased for them. In fact, the policy of sending them 


any goods whatever was doubted, as will be seen from the accompanying copy 


of a letter to Agent S. N. Latta, (marked A,) and a copy of his reply thereto, 
(marked B.) It having been decided, however, to send them goods, provisions, 
and clothing, Agent Latta was instructed not to deliver any of the goods to the 
Indians until after conferring with General Sully, and ascertaining his views as 
to the policy of so doing. (See enclosed copy of letter to Mr. Latta, marked C.) 
General Sully was also informed of these instructions to Agent Latta, and a letter 
was yesterday received at this office from him, reporting his approval thereof. 
(See copy herewith, marked D.) In view of these instructions, directions were 
given to the agent purchasing these goods to have them shipped no further than 
Fort Sully, this side of Fort Pierre. 

General Sully states in his letter, last referred to, that he knows of no reason 
why the other Indians of the Upper Missouri country should not receive their 
annuity goods. Itis proper that I should further state that Iam decidedly 
opposed to any interference on the part of the military with the agents, or the 
Indians under them, who are at peace with the whites, and when the agents 


_have proper control over them, except so far as to properly garrison the country, 
that a force may be at hand to render assistance to the agent when called upon 


so todo. Over two-thirds of the Indians in the department of General Pope 
are at peace with our government and people, and I have strong hopes that no 
other tribes than those now at war with us will be drawn into the difficulty. I 
repeat that I can see no reason why the civil agents of the government should 
be withdrawn from these people while they maintain their treaty stipulations 
and keep the peace. ; 

I shall, as I have heretofore done, instruct all our agents, at all times, to act 
in concert with the military commander, and I have my reasons to suppose that 
they will so act, and that no interference will be attempted by any of them with 
the proper duties of the military. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
® W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
Hon. J. P. Usuer, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


No. 132. 


D&PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, May 26, 1864. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 30th 
March last, enclosing copies of letters from Agent Hoffman, of Ponca agency, 
relative to his employés, agricultural implements, &c., and of your replies 
thereto, and asking attention to the same. 

I have given the correspondence some attention, and am glad to find that the 
subject of expenses at the different reserves is having a careful examination at 
your hands. There has been, so far as I am aware, no attention paid at the 
agency spoken of to the law requiring articles wanted to be advertised for. In 
fact, that law, as executed by the agents generally, will get them into trouble, 
if not better complied with hereafter. Your remarks to Agent Hoffman about 
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the cost of coal, and as to his estimates about the value of the hay for his agency, 
seem to me to be entirely proper, and I am particularly gratified that you are 
determined to correct the errors and abuses in your superintendency. Agent 
Hoffman has accounted for the time of his employés, as well, perhaps, as: it 
could be done by most agents. But, as you say, there is no reason why the 
time should not be so kept as to know in what.each employé is engaged and 
the results of his labor. . 

It is not enough to show that the employés are not drones. ‘The simple 
question is, is it profitable to hire them? or is it true that, of all the expendi- 
tures for labor done on the reserve, two-thirds or upwards of the products of 
that labor goes to the support of the whites at the reserve. What I want to. 
know is this, 7x what are the Indians benefited? I want the items of work 
done by the blacksmith, with the day and date, and a fair price attached for 
each item, with the name of the Indian for whom the work is done; or if it is 
for the benefit of the agency, let it so appear. Circulars have more than once 
been sent to all our agents, calling for this, but we have no response from 
Agent Hoffman or any other agent in your superintendency. The same itemized 
statement should be made by all the employes. My opinion is that there is 
not one agency out of ten that is not pecuniarily a loss to the Indians. ‘This 
need not be so, and would not if the agents would do their duty. ‘The trouble 
is, the teams and employés eat up and use up, in one way and another, all the 
products of the farms, and the Indians, after paying the bill, get little or nothing. 
I am not prepared to say that nothing should be done because so little good 
results, but I do say that it is our duty to see that the money spent for the 
Indians should inure to their benefit. It may be that at the Ponca agency the 
Indians have been benefited by their faiming operations, and if so, it can be 
shown, and should be, by keeping the products, as other property, to be ac- 
counted for. What is said of the Ponca agency I wish you to consider as ap- 
plicable to all the other agencies in your superintendency. 

The other matters in the correspondence with Agent Hoffman will be the 
subject of another communication. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

His Excellency Newton Epmunpbs, 

Governor and ex-officio Sup’t, &c., Yancton, Dak. Ter. 


No. 133. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, July 12, 1864. 


Sir: I am pleased with the terms of your letter of 22d ultimo, relative to 
Agent Hoffman’s purchase of press, and mower, and reaper. It indicates not 
only a knowledge of the subject, but a disposition to prevent in the future the 
extravagant waste of money too common upon an Indian reserve. It may be 
that the mower and press are necessary to the Ponca reserve, as the hay is to 
be cut at so great a distance from the reserve. I am, however, far from_ con- 
vinced that the stock, other than teams necessary for daily work, and milch 
cows, if any belong to the Indians, should be kept on the reserve, to be fed 
with hay hauled “ twelve miles.” On January 28 Governor Hutchinson en- 
closed letter of Mr. Hoffman, in which he wrote him that, in consequence of the 
difficulty of getting a sufficient amount of hay from the natural meadows, it 
was necessary to fence and put in grass 100 acres at the reserve, and on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1863, he was authorized to do so, and was subsequently authorized 
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to use the $500 appropriation for manual labor, &c., in carrying out this pro- 
ject. I have no knowledge of the progress Agent Hoffman has made in pro- 
ducing hay under this arrangement. Will you inquire of him in relation to it? 
While I admit that, as a general thing, the agent who is on the ground is the 
better judge as to the necessity of purchases to be made, I do not agree that 
I cannot judge correctly as to the profitableness of the system he has been pur- 
suing as agent of the Poncas, and my judgment is that the same expenditures 
made by an individual, with the same results, would be considered a failure. 
I come to this conclusion from the reports of the agent. There are too many | 
employés for the amount of grain produced and improvements made. When [ 
say this I do not mean to say that Agent Hoffman is not doing as well as is 
usual to do under the same circumstances by others. The truth is, the whole — 
system is wrong and must be corrected. There should be no agency farm at all 
on any reserve; it is generally a cheat, so far as the Indians are concerned, 
and I find that on reserves where no agency farm is established, but where all 
the expenditures of money and labor are made in assisting the Indians to open 
and cultivate small patches or fields, much greater progress is made in ad- 
vancing these properly, and much more of the money expended goes to their 
benefit. 

I do not have any higher opinion of the ability of Superintendent Hoffman 
to manage an Indian reserve with economy because of his desire to make ex- 
penditures independently of this department, as evinced by the following lau- 
guage which I quote from his letter to you: “I therefore exceedingly regret, 
not so much on my account personally as for the welfare of this agency, and 
those more intimately and permanently concerned, the apparent, if not evident, 
lack of confidence on the part of the department at Washington in my judg- 
ment as to what is and what is not needed to carry on the operations at this 
agency. With the highest regard for the wisdom and intelligence of the de- 
partment, I beg most respectfully to submit that, in my opinion, a man pos- 
sessed of an ordinary share of common sense, and residing here on the ground, 
is best able to judge of what is and what is not needed. If I do not possess 
that required, ordinary share of common sense, then I ought not to occupy 
the position I do; or if the department does not repose the trust and conti- 
dence in my integrity, diligence, and discretion entertained by our illustrious 
President of the United States, (whose administration of the government I 
admire, and whose every act I most heartily approve,) when he did me the 
honor of appointing me to this office, then it is due, not only as a matter of 
justice to the Poncas, but to sustain the integrity of the administration, that I 
should be removed, and a better man placed in my stead.” 

I desire to say that I have only the kindest feelings towards Agent Hoffman, 
and that what I write in this is only from a determination to watch more closely 
the expenditures of money for these Indian farms cultivated by white men at 
the Indians’ expense, and you will confer a favor upon the office of superintend- 
ent by assisting me to search out the errors in the system, that they may, if 
possible, be corrected. You can furnish the agent with a copy of this letter, 
that he may know my views on the subject. I leave to you to judge as to the 
purchase of the press, while I concur in the purchase of the reaper and mower. 

~ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
His Excellency NewTon Epmunps, 
_ Governor and ex-officio Sup’t, &c., Yancton, D. T. 
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No. 134. 


DakoTa TERRITORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Yancton, August 5, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th 
ultimo, on the subject of mower, hay-press, &c., and management of agency 
farms. Your views on the subject of agency farms coincided so fully with my 
observation, that I am led to believe it to be my imperative duty to write you 
further and more fully on this subject. Not being familiar with the subject, I 
had come to the conclusion that the plan of an agency farm attached to each 
reservation was a system long since adopted and fostered by the government, 
and that it was the design of the department to work a large farm, in connexion 
with each reservation, with white labor, for the purpose of giving the Indians an 
occular demonstration of the benefits and comforts to be derived from continued 
and earnest efforts and attention to agriculture; hoping that after their mznds 
were convinced, they would voluntarily abandon their nomadic life, and at once 
become frugal, industrious, and devoted in the cause. Tor this reason, what- 
ever my opinion may have been to the contrary, I had thought it better for me 
not to undertake to say anything on this very important subject; but since you 
mention the fact of agencies having no such appendages as an “agricultural . 
farm” attached to them, I have concluded that the establishment of such institu- 
tions is caused by the efforts and arguments of local agents. 

Observation has led me to the adoption of the opinion that there is as much 
difference in energy, activity, intelligence, and other attributes pertaining to 
the human family, amongst Indians as white men; hence I conclude that 
persons can always be found amongst them more tractable and ready to adopt 
any plan calculated to better their condition and add to their comforts than 
others, and on this account individuals will be readily found in each tribe who, 
if properly encouraged and remunerated, are ready to work with a will upon 
being furnished with the necessary tools and shown how properly to use them. 
Of this fact I have not the least doubt; indeed, I have been repeatedly told of 
Indians who are not only industrious but earnest in their efforts in this direction, 
and who have and are making progress, year by year, in the knowledge of 
agriculture, and the benefits derived from it. Not only this, but that the number 
is gradually increasing on each reservation. ; 

1 am convinced that the present and future interest of the Indians will be best 
subserved, aud their reclamation from a nomadic to a settled state soonest 
secured, by adopting a yudicious system of rewards for the encouragement of the 
industrious; and perhaps it would be well to add to this a small premium or 
bonus to those who produce the largest crops and keep the ground in best 
condition, according to our notions of the best agricultural system. 

They should be attended and encouraged by a frugal, industrious, and judi- 
cious farmer of good habits, who can, by his courtesy and uniform kindness to 
them, win their respect, and thus exercise that kind of influence over them 
calculated to encourage them in well-doing, and at the same time furnished 
with suitable implements for the performance of their labor with ease and 

espatch. 

1 have been led to these reflections by the misfortunes which have attended 
the efforts of an agent to crop large tracts of land on the reservations, mainly if 
not entirely with white labor, at enormous expense to the Indian fund, and no 
adequate return of products to remunerate the Indians for such investment ; 
indeed, the crop this year is a total failure, and last year was very nearly so, 
mainly owing to the severe drought which has prevailed throughout this Terri- 
tory ; and this year we have to add to our misfortunes the ravages of an army 
of grasshoppers, which has just swept over the whole settled portion of our 
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country and utterly destroyed the entire crop of all our farmers. Fields of corn 
of twenty, thirty, and forty acres, in this vicinity, that a week ago bade fair to 
yield (notwithstanding the drought) forty or fifty bushels to the acre, were, in 
twenty-four hours, perfectly denuded of every leaf and ear, and nothing left 
standing but the bare stalk. ‘They were equally destructive to potatoes, and 
nearly all garden vegetables. 

Thus the crop is not only lost, but, in the case of the Indians, all the money 
that has been expended for labor on it is a total loss to them. The destruction 
is complete throughout the Territory. I cau but anticipate from these causes 
(drought and grasshoppers) that it will be absolutely necessary for the govern- 
ment to provide much more bountifully for the Indians than heretofore to keep 
them from starvation next winter, or else to station among them a much 
larger military force, to kéep them under subjection, than has heretofore been 
deemed necessary. 

I do not believe, owing to the exorbitant prices now prevailing, that the 
annuities of the Indians will be adequate to effect this object, however prudent 
and economical the agents may be in its expenditure. 

The Poncas and Yanktons are now out on their surnmer hunt, and I have 
thought it best to try to reach them by messengers and urge upon them to stay 
out as long as they can make the hunt profitable, and at the same time to urge 
upon them the saving and husbanding of all their meat, so that when they 
come in they may be as well provided for as possible for the winter. The 
prospect is gloomy indeed for all our citizens. Hverything we have to eat has 
got to come from Iowa, or further east, and has to be teamed a distance of three 
hundred miles or more for the next twelve months. You may well imagine 
that, under these circumstances, the approaching winter is looked upon by all 
with much apprehension, when our citizens see, as they do, that almost famine 
prices prevail in the States. 

That these Indians will have to be aided by the government much beyond 
what they have heretofore received, I have not the least doubt, and I write you 
thus early in order that you may be fully advised as to their present prospective 
condition for the next five months, so that you may be prepared in time 
(should you see the matter as here presented) to take such steps as you may 
deem best in the premises. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
NEWTON EDMUNDS, 


Governor and ex-officio Superintendent. 


No. 135. 


DAKOTA TERRITORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Yancton, August 26, 1864. 

Sir: I had the honor, on the 15th instant, to forward you a letter, in which 
you were made acquainted with the fact of my having relieved Mr. J. B. 
Hoffman at the Ponca agency. In one paragraph of that letter I remark as 
follows: ‘I will, in a few days, transmit to you a schedule of the property and 
money turned over to me, at which time I shall take the liberty to make some 
suggestions, for your consideration, as to the management and maintenance of 
the Indians,” &c. 

That these Indians have got to be largely supported during the coming win- 
ter I have not the least doubt; (this must necessarily be the case also with the 
Yanctons.) Of this fact I think you will be convinced on perusing my letter: 
of the 5th instant, and from information you will likely receive in person from 
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Dr. Burleigh, who is now, I suppose, in Washington. Provisions of all kinds 
are now very high in this country, caused by the prices which are now being 
paid by the government in this vicinity tor corn, hay, &c., as follows: 

Corn at Sioux City, Iowa, $3 50 per bushel; hay at the various military posts 
from $6 80 to $27 per ton; at Fort Randall hay is being now purchased, on 
private contract, at $25 per ton. The lowest price on bids was $30 per ton. 

Corn delivered there will cost not less than five dollars per bushel. Flour at 
this place is now ten dollars per hundred pounds. In view of the necessities of 
these Indians, which I can but regard as a fixed fact, and the pressing necessi- 
tics of the government for money, I would respectfully suggest, in the matter 
of the Poneas, that the balance of the manual labor school fund, now in my 
hands, to wit, $1,918 93, and the “building at agencies” fund, amounting to 
$2,113 40, be both taken or borrowed, and invested in such provisions (corn 
and flour mainly) as will give them the most eating at the least cost. This 
“building at agencies fund,” I am told by Mr. Hoffman, has now been in his 
hands nearly three years, and has, of course, been of no use to any one. This 
fund, I think, might be permanently diverted without detriment to the interests 
of the Indians. ‘The manual labor school building will need no further invest- 
ments this year, as the whole building is now under roof and well protected, 
and about one half of it finished, ready for occupancy; consequently L cannot 
see that it will make any hardship or prejudice to the Indians in borrowing 
from this fund until next season, or until it is needed to finish the building. 

These two items make a little over four thousand dollars, which may at least 
be temporarily used for the subsistence of the Indians, without drawing from the 
United States treasury; and, while I do not think it enough, in view of the 
exorbitant prices now prevailing here, still it will help vastly in the present 
emergency. 

I think that corn could now be purchased, delivered at the agency, or at any 
rate on the bank of the Missouri river, within twelve miles, at the same price 
that is now being paid for it at Sioux City by the government. I am not, how- 
ever, certain of this. It is the opinion of business men that flour will decline 
for a short time at least. I should now regard corn, delivered at or near a cost 
of $3 50 per bushel, as the best purchase to make. I speak of these two funds 
because they are now lying idle and available, and there seems to me to be much 
propriety in making some preparation at this time for the winter. I trust 1 may 
be excused for the liberty I have taken in making these suggestions. They 
are such as have occurred to me, and I merely offer them for consideration. My 
only desire is that the burden of their support may fall as lightly as possible 
upon the government in its tribulation. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
NEWTON EDMUNDS, 
Governor, and ex-officio Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
Hon. W. P. DoLe, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 136. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, September 8, 1864. 


Sig: L have to acknowledge the receipt of your important communication of 
the 26th ultimo, setting forth the unhappy situation and destitution existing 
among the Indians now under your charge in Dakota, and suggesting as to the 
means that should be employed in the management and maintenance of them 


during the coming winter. 
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In reply, I have to state that I regret exceedingly that the crops planted at 
so great expense to the Indians for their use and support in time of want have 
failed to bring forth their accustomed yield of seed and harvest, and that it 
becomes necessary now to supply the deficiency occasioned by such failure by 
diverting funds appropriated for specific purposes to the more pressing wants of 
the Indians in the purchase of necessary supplies and provisions. 

I am fully aware of the responsibility and care you will have during the win- 
ter in guarding against the many urgent appeals that will be made upon you 
for charity to alleviate the suffering and prevent starvation among your In- 
dians; and while there may be some doubt, under the law, as to the right of 
diverting appropriations from the channels for which the same were intended, I 
see no other practicable course for me to pursue than to adopt your suggestions. 
The old adage, “necessity knows no law,” I think justly applicable in this 
ease. ‘Therefore you have my consent, if you find it absolutely necessary, to 
apply the funds of the Poncas, mentioned in your letter, viz: “ manual labor 
school” fund now on hand, $1,918 93, and “ building at agencies and repairs 
thereof,” $2,113 40, to the purchase of such provisions as may in your judg- 
ment seem best, provided that the Indians will consent to the money being so 
expended, bearing in mind the importance of buying such articles of food as 
will do the most good to the greatest number. 

You are at liberty to make the purchases at whatever time you deem the most 
economical. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

NEWTON Epmunbs, Esq., 

Governor and ex-officio Sup’t, Yancton, Dakota. 


MONTANA SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No. 137. 


BuLackFoot AGcency, Fort BENTON, 
Montana Territory, September 1, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit, herewith, my first annual report of the 
condition of the Indians within this agency. In accordance with instructions 
issued from the Office of Indian Affairs, October 13, 1863, I left Washington 
and proceeded, by way of Salt Lake, Bannock City, and Virginia, to Fort 
Benton, arriving on the 21st of December last, and entered immediately upon 
the discharge of my official duties. I found the affairs of the agency in a most 
deplorable condition, and the feelings of the Indians inclined to war and 
open hostilities—actual warexisting among a postion of them; in fact, the 
whole field presented the appearance of unutterable confusion, wild chaos, and 
a medley of unharmonious discords. No agent having been in the country for 
over eighteen months, the Indians began to feel as though they were forgotten 
by their “Great Father,” and expressed themselves to that effect. This feeling 
was fostered and increased by the failure on the part of the contractors to de- 
liver their annuities last year, and, to a certain extent, led the Indians to be- 
lieve that the government was unable, or did not in good faith intend, to carry 
out the treaty obligations. The peaceful pursuits of the chase were, in a 
measure, discarded, and the scalping-knife and war-dance substituted in their 
place. War parties were continually roaming the prairies, passing and repass- 
ing the agency, and hardly a week passed that a fight did not occur between 
these hostile parties. ‘The most prominent in these encounters were the Gros 
Ventres and Piegans, owing to their close proximity to each other, though 
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parties of Bloods and Blackfeet were frequently in the affrays. To bring peace 
and quiet out of this chaos and confusion was the object for which I labored. 
To effect this I sent expresses to the chiefs of the different tribes to come and 
see me. For a long time these expresses were disregarded, or did not reach 
them. he 15th of January brought most of the Piegan chiefs to the agency, 
and I held a council with them, and learned that they were willing to make peace 
with the Gros Ventres, but were fearful they could not control their young men. 
After considerable talk, they agreed to meet the Gros Ventres chiefs, and sent 
tobacco to them to show their pacific intentions. On the 13th of February the 
Gros Ventres came to Fort Benton and met the Piegans, and peace was made 
between them, which, with slight exceptions, Iam happy to say, has been faith- 
fully kept by both parties till the present time. ‘The full particulars of this 
meeting were detailed to you in my letter of February 18, to which you are re-' 
spectfully referred. Iregret to state that the Blood and Blackfvet Indian chiefs 
did not come to this place last spring. By this failure on their part, no oppor- 
tunity has presented itself to secure a meeting between them and the Gros Ven- 
tres chiefs ; consequently no peace arrangemeuts have been effected between these 
parties, and a hostile feeling still exists towards each other; though, owing to 
the great distance intervening between them, an opportunity does not often pre- 
sent itself to gratify their hatred and revenge. LEvery effort has been made on 
my part, and these efforts will still be continued, to secure a meeting of these 
chiefs, and I do not despair of yet succeeding. 

Among the Bloods, Blackfeet, and Piegans, friendly relations exist; but, with 
the exception of the Piegans, all are unfriendly towards the Gros Ventres; and 
this same feeling is fully reciprocated by the latter. <A feeling of distrust and 
want of confidence in each other exists among them all to a certain extent, and 
were it not for the fear of being severely chastised by the whites, open hostili- 
ties would be frequent and bloody; but the fear of the whites keeps them in 
their places ; and, with the exception of horse-stealing, the latter are seldom 
molested. ‘There is no one thing that would prove more beneficial to these In- 
dians than the presence of troops stationed for a time at this place; its effects 
would be electrical. It would strike terror into their midst, show them the 
power of the government, and arrest their depredations in horse-stealing. I 
earnestly hope that my previous recommendation with regard to this subject 
will not be disregarded. 

In no place or department, connected with this agency, did I find a worse 
state of affairs than on “Sun River Farms;” here the worst management and 
the grossest neglect were most apparent; the property had been mostly disposed 
of to pay the debts of the farm, the buildings were in a dilapidated condition, 
showing evidences of neglect and decay. But little stock remained, and that of 
the poorest kind. <A great many of the farming implements were disposed of or 
missing, and everything showed gross neglect, and the utter absence of all effort 
or interest in the protection of the property belonging to the farm. I found the 
farm in the possession of Mr. Maleomb Clark, who claimed to be government 
farmer by authority of one Robert Limon, who had placed him there in accord- 
ance with authority delegated to the said Limon by my predecessor, Dr. Reed. 
Mr. Clark united with the duties of farming those of “ hotel-keeper” and trader, 
and the farming with these combinations was carried on, no doubt, to the entire 
satisfaction of the proprietor, regardless of the interests of the Indians or govern- 
ment. It was evident tome that Mr. Clark was not the man for the place. I 
therefore, on the Ist day of January, 1864, ten days after my arrival here, 
placed Mr. James A. Vail in charge of the farm. Mr. Vail was highly recom- 
mended to me for honesty and industry, and an experienced farmer; he was, in 
fact, the only man that could be secured, at that time, capable of managing the 
farm. J deemed this course absolutely necessary in order to save what little 
property remained, and at the same time protect and secure the buildings and 
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outhouses from ruin. Mr. Vail, on taking possession, was instructed to repair 
: the buildings and farming implements, build a stock corral, prepare the land for 
cultivation, and safely secure and protect all property found on the farm, taking 
a full inventory of every article found. It was my intention to cultivate at least 
one hundred acres of land, but, as the time drew near for planting, a serious 
obstacle presented itself in procuring of seed, and as a last resort | was com- 
pelled to send to Bitter Root, or lose all the labor thus far expended, and defeat 
the main object I had in view. Another serious obstacle presented itself in the 
procuring of hands; the close proximity of the gold mines, where hundreds 
were rushing, had raised the price of labor two hundred per cent. and taken away 
all the surplus laboring class, and it was difficult to secure a hand for any length 
of time at any price. Another drawback was in the depreciation of “ treasury 
notes,” which were thirty-three and a third per cent. discount, and it was not 
till the Ist of April that one could be hired forthe year. At that time I secured 
the services of Mr. William Gay, who is still on the farm. My messenger to Bitter 
Root failed to get seed corn, but potatves, oats, barley, turnip-seed, and some 
other seed, were procured in small quantities. This seed was all sown, and bade 
fair to produce excellent crops; but during my absence at Fort Union the heavy 
rains set in, and in the month of May the farm was inundated three times, com- 
pletely destroying the potato crop, the most valuable of all, and seriously dam- 
aging all the other crops. For the details in working the farm I refer you to 
the letter of Mr. Vail, herewith enclosed. On my return from Fort Union, learn- 
ing the disasters that had befallen the crops, I released Mr. Vail at his request, and 
discharged all the remaining hands except Mr. Gay, who was placed in charge. 
Subsequently I hired Mr. Oscar Thorp to assist in harvesting the damaged crops. 
These men are now at work for forty-five dollars per month each, and treasury 
notes are worth just fifty cents on the dollar, leaving them the enormous sum of 
twenty-two and a half dollars each month for their services. As soon as the 
crops are gathered, I shall make a detailed report with reference to the expenses, 
condition, and location of the farm. On the 9th of May [I left in a Mackinaw 
boat for Fort Union, with eight men, to look after the annuity goods left there 
last year. I arrived there the 19th of the same month, examined the goods and 
reported their condition to the department in my letter of May 21, to which 
you are respectfully referred for full particulars. i 
The steamers Benton and Fanny Ogden arrived at Fort Union and passed up 
the river, the former the 30th of May, and the latter the 10th of June. On the 
13th the steamer Yellow Stone arrived with the Blackfeet annuity goods for this 
year. I was pleased to see these goods so near their point of destination, and 
congratulated myself that the sad disappointments to the Indians of last year 
were not to be repeated this. I went on board, when I met the contractor, Mr, 
C. P. Chouteau and Special Agent H. W. Reed, my predecessor in office, both 
of whom gave mea very cordial greeting. I was glad to learn from Agent 
Reed that he was on his way to this place to settle up his unfinished business, 
and willingly offered him all the assistance in my power for accomplishing 
that object. As he has probably given a detailed report of the trip of the Yel- 
low Stone, and his failure to reach this place, I pass over this to other matters, 
The Yellow Stone arrived at Cow island the 20th of June, and after repeated 
attempts to pass the rapids, finally gave it up as being impossible, discharged 
her freight and passengers, and started down the river July 1, leaving every- 
thing on the banks of the river, one hundred and seventy-five miles by water 
and one hundred and twenty-five by land to Fort Benton. To say nothing of 
the causes that produced this failure to land these goods at Fort Benton, the 
disappointment, harassment, loss of time and delay caused by such failure is, 
to say the least, extremely irritating and disagreeable. ‘These repeated failures 
to deliver goods to their point of destination on the Missouri by steamer as per 
‘contract is getting to be a nuisance unbearable, and might be easily avoided 
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were a less grasping disposition shown by steamboat men; the want of water 
eertainly cannot be put forward this year in extenuation of this failure. I 
remained at Cow island till July 4, when the steamer Effe Deans, Captain 
Labarge, came up and took the passengers of the Yellow Stone and landed them 
on the 8th at the mouth of the Morias, twelve miles from Fort Benton; here 
the freight and passengers were discharged, and I arrived at this place the same 
day. I confidently expected Captain Labarge would bring up the annuity 
goods at Fort Union and cancel his contract for their delivery here, and was 
most sadly disappointed when f learned he had not the goods. This failure is 
an outrage of the most flagrant character, and in my opinion demands the most 
thorough investigation without fear or favor. Some one has assumed a respon- 
sibility that should subject him to the full penalties of the law for such trans- 
gressions. I know not the cause that produced this failure; I only know the 
annuities were left at Fort Union; the reason they were left I leave for those 
to answer who were instrumental in producing such a result. 

I hope Agent Reed has fully reported this outrage and put the department 
in full possession of the facts. IPfit is possible to secure trains to haul these 

‘oods from Fort Union, I shall most certainly do it and see them distributed 
this fall. My opinion is that the interest of the Indians will not be promoted 
by storing them at Fort Union another season. It is now two months since 
the annuity goods for this year were landed at Cow island, and as yet no part 
of them have been delivered at this place. As I write, however, a train of 
twenty wagons is leaving the fort for the goods, and probably by the 20th 
of the present month they will be here. 

Word having reached me that the Gros Ventres had all assembled within 
two days’ travel of Cow island, I deemed it advisable to go down and distribute 
their annuities to them, and on the 16th of August, in company with my inter- 
preter, started for Cow island, where we arrived on the 18th, having travelled 
on horseback one hundred and twenty-five miles in two days. I immediately 
sent my interpreter to inform them that I would distribute their annuities to 
them at that place, and on the evening of the 22d I had the pleasure of seeing 
the whole Gros Ventres tribe encamped in their lodges about a mile above the 
freight pile. On the 23d I distributed their annuities to them, and although the 
amount was small in comparison with wlat they had been accustomed to receive, 
they took it willingly and were well pleased and All satisfied. No disposition 
was shown to steal from or pilfer the baggage or in any way molest it, and on 
the morning of the 25th the camp broke up and left, all in the best of spirits, 
and at sundown not an Indian remained in camp. From an actual count made 
in person, I find this tribe have two hundred and thirty-three lodges, with an 
average of eight in each lodge, including women and children, making in all one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-four (1,864) souls. I consider this the best 
governed tribe in the Blackfeet nation; their head chief appears to have com- 
plete control over them, and his word is implicitly obeyed. ‘This chief is called 
the Far-ma-see, or the “Sitting Squaw;”’ he is a fine specimen of the red man, 
tall, powerful, athletic, and said to be the bravest man in the nation, and he is 
a great friend to the whites. He had learned that the whites were on the 
Yellow Stone fighting the Sioux, and just before he left he came to me and 
offered his services and those of his braves to go to General Sully and fight the 
Sioux. I told him I had no authority to accept his services, but if he wished 
to go to General Sully’s camp to see him on the subject, I would send a letter 
by him to the general, stating his wishes. He said he would go, and expects me 
to send him the letter in October, when he will start. I do not anticipate any 
trouble from this tribe; they occupy the extreme eastern portion of the Black- 
feet lands, in the vicinity of Milk river, near its mouth. ‘They speak a different 
language from the other tribes of the nation and appear to be an entirely differ- 
ent race of people. 


~~ - . ~ © wa 
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I regret that the wants of the department require this report to be made be- 
fore the distribution of annuities to the remaining three tribes. Owing to the 
non-arrival of the annuities, no opportunity has presented itself for a general 
meeting of these tribes, consequently the facts relative to their condition and 
numbers have not been sufficiently ascertained to justify a detailed report at 
present. I see no way to remedy this defect but to send a supplemental report 
after the distributions are made, which I shall endeavor to do, and forward the 
same with my quarterly returns the first of next month. 

The general condition of the Indians of the Blackfeet nation, taken in the 
light of civilization, is degrading in the extreme; the first glimpses of Christianity 
or morality have not yet shed their benignant rays around them; their habits 
and customs are to-day the same as a quarter of a century ago. All the benefits 


_ they have received from their intercourse with the whites have tended rather 


to degrade than enlighten them. Their immoralities and vices are quickly dis- 
covered, and as eagerly followed ; thus they have all the low vices of the whites 
added to their own degraded natures. The mantle of virtue, if it ever covered 
any of the whites that have lived in this country, certainly has not descended 
to the Indian; he yet stands a monument of savage royalty among his native 
mountains and prairies, free and untrammelled from the shackles of an enlight- 
ened conscience, or the virtuous examples of his white brethren, proud, haughty, 
and contented in the glorious exploits of his fathers, which he desires to emu- 
late and, if possible, eclipse. To bring them out of this pit of degradation is 


the work of time. When I contemplate this vast field, and view the obstacles 


that present themselves, I shrink even from attempting anything for their ameliora- 
tion. I therefore leave the subject for the present, hoping that the day is not far 
distant when a change for the better will be effected in the minds of these de- 
graded savages. | 

During the past winter the greatest obstacle that I have had to contend against, 
and the one causing the most serious difficulty, was the sale of whiskey to the 
Indians, the full particulars of which were detailed to you in my letter of Janu- 
ary 23, to which you are referred. 

The unsettled condition of the Indians, and the time occupied to restore peace 
and quiet among them, have prevented me from doing anything towards promoting 
an interest in education. I hope in the course of the coming year to be able to 
turn my attention to this subject. 

During the past season I have been seriously annoyed by the demands made 
upon me for horses stolen by the Indians the past few years. ‘There are quite 
a large number of these claims, and the subject is quite an important one, and 
demands a solution from the department. ‘These claims should either be allowed 
and paid or rejected. 

The want of agency buildings is severely felt; no agent should be left de- 
pendent on a “trading post’ for an office or storehouse for Indian goods, and 
I sincerely hope that arrangements will be made the coming year for the erection 
of these very necessary buildings. : 

The agency is one of the most distantly located of any within the jurisdiction 
of the Indian department. At present its correspondence is carried on with the 
home office. For at least six months in the year it is impossible to hold com- 
munication with that office. You can hardly fail to see how necessary it is that 


the appropriation for this agency should be placed at some point accessible at 


all times for the agent’s use. 

The policy of the government has been for years to license certain persons to 
trade in the Indian country. In former years, before adventurers had explored 
the unknown regions of the west, or discovered the vast gold placers of the 
mountains, this policy may have been beneficial and justifiable, but at the present 
time, when the country is filled with white people, passing and repassing through 
the Indian lands and mingling freely with the Indians, it seems to me that this 
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time-honored custom should be abolished, and the Indian trade opened to all who 
are disposed to embark in it. 

I have had no intercourse with the neighboring tribes of Indians except the 
Crows. My ideas in relation to this tribe were related to you in my letter of 
March 25. I still firmly adhere to the recommendations contained in that 
letter. . 

Important changes have taken place in this country during the last two years. 
Extensive gold fields have been discovered, and millions of gold dust secured ; 
emigration has wended its way here by thousands, and at this present time a 
population of not less than thirty thousand are within the limits of this Terri- 
tory. ‘The trade of the country is extensive and rapidly increasing; over one 
thousand tons of freight has passed through this place the present season, and 
this is but a very small portion of what has been received in the Territory. 
Hundreds of men are now in the mountains prospecting for the ‘‘ precious metal,’ 
and new placers and leads are being discovered weekly; the pick and shovel - 
are in constant and daily use; the valleys and streams are being occupied for 
agricultural purposes, and everything indicates activity, thrift, and prosperity. 
The future of the Territory is indeed hopeful. With these facts before us, the 
question naturally arises, what policy shall be pursued towards the Indians? 
‘This subject demands the most serious attention of the department, and I hope 
will receive that consideration the coming year which its importance imperatively 
demands. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GAD. E. UPSON, 
U. 8. Indian Agent, Montana Territory. 
Hon. W. P. Dots, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 138. 


Fort Benton, September 1, 1864. 


Sir: I respectfully submit the following report of Sun River farm during 
the past year: I took possession of the farm on the 1st of January of this year. 
I found the houses and fences very much in need of repair; the tillable ground 
much overgrown with weeds and brush, and things generally in about as unfit 
condition for farming purposes as could well be imagined. 

During the fore part of the month of January I had no teams to work with, 
and I busied myself with repairing the houses, fitting up farming utensils, and 
getting wood as best I could. About the middle of the month I received two 
span of mules and immediately commenced hauling wood for house use, and logs 
for building a stock corral, repairing and removing fences, and clearing the land 
for cultivation. ‘These duties occupied my time until the 1st of March. During 
the fore part of this month, by your direction, I had an examination made of the 
river for two miles above the farm, by a competent person, to see if it was practi- 
cable to run a ditch and bring water for purposes of irrigation. ‘The levels were 
taken, and a road cut; the object was found to be impracticable without extend- 
~ ing the ditch further up the river, causing great expense, and it was abandoned. 
Some.two weeks were spent in this examination. During the remainder of May 
I prepared and planted ground as exhibited in the following table: 


Ground: prepared for cultivation... ... 5... .it soenenigs 120 acres. 
Sosingi wheat Bown: a. oils .swesaliQ.|.ac. seul Howbow en 15 08 
Oats ‘Mitiuine dicate baweliciacl, A. tab toads. etd 10. «6 


Barley Hinoaeg qe 1m Wout Ws Duta witialapee dOiaiss Q « 
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Turnips sown.....-.- PF RAY ICS URS SL UU OL 1 acres. 
eo cm mimkix cwenS bh ba chl’s D iva 
OC PRL” COV 8 Caos, nee OSM AED: PR ARDS A ESS cal SBS, eee tone See oe 2 Oi ss 
SUMO MIEMOSL Oh J10001 2). LYE UL OU Od lds. Q « 
ah i ch le Re ces ag bl mane amt 34 acres. 


_ 


Inability to procure seed is the reason why the whole of the tillable land was 
not planted. I should have planted not less than forty acres of corn if the seed 
could have been procured, and a much larger crop of each of the foregoing ar- 
ticles would have been planted, but for the difficulty above mentioned. I had 
not quite completed planting corn when heavy rains raised the river until the 
water covered nearly the entire farm. ‘This occurred three different times; the 
water remaining on the farm several days at each time. The wheat, oats, and 
early potatoes were up before the water raised, and bade fair to produce an ex- 
cellent crop. So fine was their appearance that I flattered myself that I should 
raise a crop equal to what is generally harvested from the same amount of 
ground in any country. But my hopes were blasted, and a heavy loss to the 
farm has been sustained. I estimate that the following quantities of various 
articles planted would have been produced but for the inundations: 





Wreroat. ..... 16? deres ou ss -180 bushels, value per bushel $6-. $1,680 00 
ae Magy Baie: 350° (do do do =! at 1,050 00 
Barley .:'..... DE GOUT A Oke « 60 do do do 4.2 240 00 
Parnyia.: ..- a) ao, 22 U8 500 ~=do do do ae 1,000 00 
Potatoes..... Bardot sees. i 250" ido do do Gols 1,500 00 
US Boutdes Bai. ts 65 do do do pee 360 00 
Weeetables... 2 do ...... 100 do do do 4.. 400 00 

nner Sth. eee Saye oy heise et) Gaudet oi erat 5,630 00 














I have made this estimate rather low, as you will see when you remember the 
price of these articles in this country. I have required and worked as few 
hands as possible, discharging all except one, when | found that the crops were 
so seriously damaged. When I left the farm on the Ist of August, which was 
by your permission, there still remained five or six acres of wheat, about four 
acres of oats, probably one acre of barley, a very few potatoes, and nearly one 
acre of very fine turnips. The wheat and oats were nearly ripe when J left, 
and by this time are probably harvested by the men employed there. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES H. VAIL, Farmer. 

Gap. E. Upson, 

United States Indian Agent. 


No. 139. 


BuLAcKFooT AGENCY, Fort BENTON, 
Montana Territory, September 28, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the following in addition to my 
annual report of September 1: 

The annuity goods arrived here the 19th, and the whole Piegan tribe came 
in the same day. On the 21st I distributed their annuities to them, which they 
received in the best of spirits, and went away apparently satisfied and con- 
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tented. From an actual count in person I find they have three hundred and 
eighty lodges present; I learn there are some twenty lodges with the north 
Piegans that were not here, and, | am informed, seldom favor this place with 
their presence. These would make the total number of lodges four hundred, 
which I am inclined to think comprises the whole Piegan tribe. I estimate them 
at seven to the lodge, making a total of twenty-eight hundred, including women 
and children. There are a large number of chiefs in this tribe, but the only one 
that wields any influence worthy of note over them is the Little Dog. He is 
their head chief and has a strong hold upon them, but he fails to control the 
young men fully ; still he prevents them from committing depredations ina 
great many instances ; he is a firm and unwavering friend to the whites, and in 
most cases I have found him reliable and trustworthy. The rest of the chiefs 
are mostly talkers and advisers. ‘This is the most numerous tribe in the nation ; 
their home is in close proximity to Fort Benton, and they visit it often; they 
seldom molest the whites, and are rather disposed to live in peace with the neigh- 
boring tribes. I do not regard them a difficult tribe to get along with. . 

The Blood and Blackfeet Indians came in on the 24th, and I distributed to 
them, the former on the 26th and the latter on the 27th. The Bloods had two 
hundred and seventy lodges present, and they claimed that this was all of that 
tribe. I estimate them at seven to the lodge, making a total of eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety. ‘These Indians came a long distance to receive their annui- 
ties, and were grievously disappointed when they learned that the goods at Fort 
Union had not arrived here; but after full explanations they became satisfied 
apparently and went away in as pleasant a mood as could be expected under 
the circumstances. This tribe live mostly on the other side of the line in the 
British possessions; they roam from the Missouri river to the Saskatchawan, 
and it is questionable whether they can properly be called subjects of the United 
States. 

The Blackfeet Indians present numbered one hundred lodges. These are the 
most impudent and insulting Indians I have yet met. The whole tribe, from 
the most reliable information I can get, numbers full three hundred and fifty 
lodges ; they live entirely in the British possessions and never come this way 
except to trade, get their annuities, or commit some depredation, such as pilfer- 
ing emigrant trains, stealing horses, or fighting with other tribes, and then run 
back to their northern home with their booty, defying pursuit. They were in- 
dignant because their annuities were so small, and on leaving showed their re- 
sentment by killing and leaving on the prairie, some four miles from here, an 
ox and a cow that were quietly grazing as they passed. I look upon this tribe 
as being one of the worst in or near this agency, and were it not that the treaty 
expires next year, would recommend that their next annuity be paid them in 
powder and ball from the mouth of a six-pounder, but as it is, 1 recommend 
that when the present treaty expires they be turned over to the tender mercies 
of the british crown, whose subjects they undoubtedly are. 

The general condition of the Indians in this agency is as favorable as could 
be expected from such wild and savage beings. The great number of whites, 
together with the expedition of General Sully, that have shown themselves in 
this country, has had a beneficial influence upon them, and some have foresight. 
enough to perceive that their power over the whites is fast passing away to re- 
turn no more forever. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servaat, 
GAD. E. UPSON, 
United States Indian Agen!, Montana Territory. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. DoLe, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C.. 


- 
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No. 140. 


BLACKFEET AGENCY, 
Fort Benton, February 17, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to lay before you the following information : 

In my letter of the 3d instant I informed you of my arrangement made with 
the Gros Ventres by the express sent to them on the 18th of January last. 

In accordance with that arrangement, on the morning of the 13th the Gros 
Ventres appeared on the bluff about one mile from the fort and hoisted the 
stars and stripes ; this was immediately responded to by the firing of cannon 
and hoisting the stars and stripes over the fort. A party of whites, with the 
head chief of the Piegans, went out and met them, and all came in to the fort 
together, singing and performing other rites characteristic of these tribes. But 
a short time elapsed after their arrival before the Gros Ventres sent for all the 
Piegans to come to their room and make peace. All the Indians of both tribes 
immediately assembled, and the agent was sent for to witness the ceremony. I 
repaired forthwith to their room and witnessed the proceedings, such as smoking 
the medicine pipe of peace, making peace speeches, and other ceremonies. They 
were all of one mind, and determined to make a permanent and lasting peace. 
After an hour’s sitting they broke up with the best of feeling, and apparently’ 
as harmonious as two parties could possibly be. I immediately sent for all the 
Piegan chiefs in camp near the fort, and they came in forthwith, and on the 
morning of the 16th 1 held a council with four of the Piegan chiefs and four of 
the Gros Ventres and several of the principal men of each tribe. The Far-ma- 
see, or Sitting Squaw, head chief of the Gros Ventres, and the Little Dog, head 
chief of the Piegans, spoke, each for his tribe and absent chiefs. They said 
they had been at war for a long time, but now they had made a peace and were 
determined to keep it, and they were determined their people should keep it. I 
told them I was pleased with what they had said and done, advised them what 
course to pursue hereafter and what I should expect of them in the future. The 
council broke up, and I dismissed them with the best of fecling, and all appeared 
to be joyously glad. ‘There were about fifty Gros Ventres; the leading men of 
the tribe have returned to their home, and in two or three weeks will come back 
with their whole camp to the fort to trade. The Little Dog has gone with 
them to their camp, and willreturn with them. It is the intention of both tribes 
to encamp together on Milk river after they all get through with their trade. 
When the Far-ma-see left he requested me to make the chiefs of the Blackfeet, 
Blood, and North Piegan Indians remain at the fort till his return, (in case they 
arrived while they were away,) as he and his people wanted to make peace with 
them also. 

I feel as though the first and most important step towards a permanent peace 
among the tribes of the Blackfeet nation has been successfully accomplished, 
and that but little more work remains to be done to see these tribes in the en- 
joyment of peaceful relations and free from the restraints incident to the havoc 
of war. [am confident such will be the result. As regards its permanency no 
one can tell; time alone must reveal it. There are influences that surround 
them that are strong for war, and at a time when least expected, these influ- 
ences may destroy the hopes of the best and wisest of us all. The hostile atti- 
tude of the Indians on the north and east may cause an outbreak before the 
year closes. Whiskey traders may create dissensions famong them, and war 
among themselves be the result. Under the circumstances we ought to be pre- 
pared for the worst; we are creatures of circumstances, and the present admon- 
ishes us to be prepared, while we must judge the future by the past. My duty 
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compels me to reiterate the recommendation contained in my letter of the 3d . 
ultimo that a military force be stationed at some point on the Missouri not far 
from Fort Union. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GAD. E. UPSON, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. W. P. Doug, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 141. 


BLACKFEET AGENCY, 
Fort Benton, February 19, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following information received from 
Antoine Frenier, who returned from Fort Union on the 15th. He left Fort 
Benton on the 29th December last, and has been gone forty-eight days. He 
has seen and talked with some of the hostile Sioux, and he reports to me the 
following as the true state of affairs among these Indians. | 

The Yanctonais and Mississippi Sioux to the number of fourteen hundred 
lodges, and a few of the Teton Sioux, are moving north; they are now at the 
mouth of White river, on their way to Mouse river, sixty miles north of Fort 
Union. One hundred and fifty lodges of the Assinaboines that made peace. 
with these Sioux last fall are moving north with them, and are now in their 
camp. 

The Teton Sioux are at the mouth of Powder river, a tributary of the Yellow 
Stone. ‘They number some six hundred lodges. It is their intention to meet 
the Yanctonais and Mississippi Sioux at their camp-ground on Mouse river, in 
the spring, as soon as grass starts. A few lodges of the Little Crow’s band 
(this band is a part of those connected with the murder of the citizens of Min- 
nesota) are already encamped at this place. Mouse river has been selected as 
the general rendezvous for all the Sioux hostile to the government. From this” 
place they will form predatory bands, scour the country, and commit all kinds of 
depredations, if not prevented by the vigilance of the whites. 

At the present time they have but little ammunition, and it is their intention 
to attack some of the trading posts, in order to secure this article. 

They threaten Fort Union, and possibly may attack it on their way north. 
If they find that General Sully is closely pursuing them, their intention is to 
go further north, in the vicinity of the Hudson Bay Company’s forts. They 
expect to get ammunition of them, if they fail to get it elsewhere. It is generally 
believed by the whites at Fort Union (and Frenier is of the same opinion) that — 
the Assinaboines will join them. The Sioux are exasperated to the highest 
point, and are determined to do their worst. ‘There has been no communication 
below Fort Union, since last fall. It is hardly possible for General Sully to 
know where these Indians are. The snow is deep, and the distance and dangers 
to encounter so great that his scouts would hardly venture on so hazardous an 
undertaking. 

There is a camp of Assinaboines five miles from Fort Union, and daily com- 
munication is kept up with the Sioux at the mouth of White river. Frenier 
says scarcely one hour passes but some one goes out or returns from these camps. 
Frenier also says the whole Cree nation encamped at the Park or Wood, sixty 
miles from ort Union. ‘They number fifteen hundred lodges, and are making 
preparation to fight the Gros Ventres this spring. He also thinks it will be 
dangerous travelling the Missouri during the months of March and April; that 
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steamboats will probably be fired into, and that persons should be prepared 


for emergencies who attempt it. He further reports that all the whites killed 


by the Indians during the last two years between Forts Union and Benton has 
been the work of the Teton Sioux. From the foregoing, it must be evident to 
your mind that prompt and decided measures should be immediately adopted. 
I would, therefore, suggest the following: that General Sully be immediately 
ordered to Fort Union with his available force, leaving enough troops on the 
route for communication below, making that point his headquarters. If his 
force is insufficient, that he be reinforced and directed to follow the Indians up 
closely, giving them no time to kill game for subsistence. 

The sight of troops in this section of the country will be of incalculable 
benefit to the government, while it will strike terror into the hearts of the Indians. 
I am confident, if these suggestions are followed, the Indian war will be over 
before the close of the present year. 

1 am, very respectfully, yours, 
GAD. E. UPSON, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. W. P. Douz, 
Commissioner of Indian Affuirs, Washington, D. C. 


P. S.—I send this letter by Frenier to Bannock; on his return, as soon as the 
river breaks up, shall send him to General Sully’s camp. I shall accompany 
him to Fort Union. 


SOUTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 


No. 142. 


OrFicge Sup’r INDIAN AFFAIRS, SOUTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY, 
Leavenworth, September 24, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit, for your consideration, my fourth annual 
report, which, together with the accompanying reports of the agents, teachers, 
and physicians, will fully acquaint you with the condition of Indian affairs in 
this superintendency. 

In obedience to resolutions of Congress, and of the Committees of Indian 
Affairs of the Senate and House, and repeated recommendations of the military 
authorities, as well as the Interior Department—but, I confess, with strong | 
fears of the policy of the movement on my part—I proceeded to remove to their 
homes in the Indian Territory all those southern refugee Indians, consisting 
of Creeks, Cherokees, Euchees, Chickasaws, and Choctaws, which have lately 
been located within the limits of the Sac and Fox reservations, and of all those 
of the Seminoles near Neosho falls, Kansas, who were in condition to be 
moved; most of the families of the latter tribe having the small-pox prevailing 
among them to such an alarming extent at the time, that I considered their 
removal impracticable and dangerous to the lives of the former tribes. 

The removal of so large a body of Indians, numbering about 5,000 souls, 
mostly women and children, was attended with a vast amount of perplexity, 
difficulty, and embarrassment. Nearly three hundred teams were required for 
the movement, and these had to be secured and gathered up through the country 
wherever we could get them. But I am happy to state that, notwithstanding 
the long delays which were suffered in gathering up teams and collecting and 
loading the Indian families, and awaiting the arrival of the military escort that 
was to accompany our trains, besides a hot and rainy season upon us on the 
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entire trip, the movement was accomplished inside of thirty-one days, and within 
the limits of my estimate, as far as expenses were concerned. The health of the 
Indians during their removal was good, and. very little mortality amongst them 
occurred on the road. We arrived at Fort Gibson on the 15th day of June last, 
and owing to the fact that the respective homes of most of the Indians moved 
were still overrun and infested by the enemy, and General Thayer, commanding 
thearmy of the frontier, being unable to spare and furnish a sufficient force for their 
protection, they were temporarily located at and around Fort Gibson, where they 
now are being cared for by Agents Cutler, Mitchell, Harlan, and Proctor. The 
lateness of the season on their arrival in the Indian country has, of course, pre- 
vented them from puttirg in and raising a crop’the present year, and it therefore 
becomes necessary to subsist them at least ten months longer, and at a much 
larger expense than they could have been subsisted for in Kansas; yet I am 
now fully convinced, and of the firm belief, that the policy of their removal, at 
the time it was done, is not so bad as I expected it would be at the beginning, 
as it could not have been possible to have undertaken such a movement in the 
winter season, or early enough in the spring, to have enabled them to prepare 
their lands and put in a crop; and, indeed, the scarcity of grass, high water in 
the streams, and the inclemency of the weather generally, during the winter and 
spring seasons, would have required four times the amount of transportation, as 
well as time, and thus would have vastly increased the already large expense of 
their removal. Besides, in consequence of the devastation of their country, 
destruction of fences, houses, &c., by their adversaries they will require much 
more time than usual to prepare their farms fora crop. But now these Indians 
are at a point from which they can by themselves reach their respective homes 
within one or two days’ travel, and to enable them to become self-sustaining, till 
their soil, and raise a crop at the maturing of another year, or say the latter 
part of August next, it is absolutely necessary to furnish them with what they 
have never yet received, that is, mz/¢tary protection, so as to render them reason- 
ably secure on their farms, together with a sufficient amount of subsistence 
until their crops mature, seeds, and agricultural implements. By furnishing to 
these unfortunate people all these items in due time, I do not entertain a doubt 
but that they will be able, in another year, to subsist and take care of them- 
selves, without the least aid from the government, more than their regular ac- 
cruing o° annuities. 

There are now, in the Indian Territory, about 15,000 destitute Indians, dies 
pendent upon the government for their support. It is true, some of the Chero- 
kee women, with their little children, have, to some extent, raised small crops 
of corn; but when it is considered that most of their husbands and fathers are in 
the ranks of the Union army, assisting our government to crush out this wicked 
war, and thus, leaving them without any male protection, and exposes what 
little they have raised to live upon to be plundered and stolen by the vast 
number of guerillas and thieves, who are infesting their country, but little de- 
pendence can be placed in saving their crops, nor allowances made to benefit 
them therefrom. 

There are yet remaining in Kansas about 470 Seminoles, located near Neosho 
falls, in charge of their agent G.C. Snow, which, as stated before, could not be 
removed with the other refugees on account of the small-pox amongst them. 
They will, however, be sent to their homes, whenever it is safe for them to re- 
turn, and can become self-sustaining. Also about 600 destitute Quapaws, 
Senecas, and Shawnees, located on the Ottawa reservation, near Ohio city, in 
charge of their agent, Peter P. Elder. 

These ane could not be returned to their homes this summer, as their 
country lies just south of the south line of Kansas, and in the worst district of 
country for guerillas and bushwhackers west of the Missouri river, and cannot be 
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oceupied by either Indians or whites who are in the least suspected of loyalty, 
until a military post, stockade, or fort is established there to hold the country 
against the marauding bands that have infested it for the last three years. It 
is there where our supply trains are so frequently attacked, and where General 
Blant’s body-guard and brass band was captured and murdered in cold blood. 
I have made application to General Thayer, at Fort Smith, in whose district the 
most of the reservations of these Indians are located, as also to Major General 
Curtis, to place a force there sufficient to protect the Indians, as well as the 
supply trains passing through there for Forts Gibson and Smith; but the limited 
number of troops at their command, and the vast frontier to be guarded by these 
officers, has thus far prevented such action in the premises as all agree to be in- 
dispensably necessary. It is very important, however, that such protection 
should be furnished in time for a crop next spring. 

The total number of Indians in the Indian Territory, as well as in Kansas, 
it will thus be seen, amounts to 16,000 souls, who are all, more or less, exceed- 
ingly destitute of clothing, and will have to be subsisted another year. They 
should, before the commencement of the coming winter, be supplied with at least 
one pair of shoes and a blanket each; the men with satinet or jeans enough for 
one pair of pants and one hunting-shirt; and the women with enough linsey for 
one dress, and calico for another also brown muslin for a shirt apiece. I[ 
would therefore call your attention to the very important fact, that provision 
should be made at once to procure the necessary means from which the liabili- 
ties that will have to be incurred.on account of subsistence and clothing for 
these unfortunate people can be paid. 

It will require not less than six hundred thousand dollars, outside of the 
regular appropriations, to successfully subsist and clothe the most needy ones 
of those Indians. 

The Wichitas and other affiliated tribes of refugee Indians, who have, until 
lately, been subsisted at a point near Belmont, Kansas, were duly notified last 
spring to prepare themselves for removal south, but they declined to go, and 
preferred to locate at the confluence of the Big Walnut and Arkansas rivers, 
and subsist upon buffalo and antelope. 'This privilege I cheerfully granted them, 
as it relieved the government of feeding about 1,900 refugees. Before they 
started, however, I supplied them with a liberal amount of flour and ammuni- 
tion, and since then I hear of no complaint from them as to their ability to 
make a living; but complaints, loud and long, of the ravages of the vicious and 
lawless vagabonds of whites, that have followed those Indians for the purpose 
of plunder and theft. I learn that they are selling them whiskey, stealing their 
ponies, and cheating and robbing them of everything they have worth stealing, 

I have detailed Agent Gookings, recently;appointed agent for those Indians, 
with full instructions to expel and drive out of the country which they now 
occupy every person found there without ample authority to legitimately carry 
on trade with said Indians, and in case of refusal to obey his orders to call on 
the nearest military post for assistance, which General Curtis informs me will be 
promptly furnished. 

Many of these Indians have been for the last two years, or more, engaged in 
driving up cattle from their own country, and in many instances (as charged, 
and I have no doubt of the truth of the charge) from the Cherokee and Creek 
country, and selling them to whites at very low prices. The large profits on 
stock so purchased has led a great many of those men who swarm around said 
Indians to purchase stock, and no doubt but what every inducement that avarice 
and cupidity could suggest has been employed to induce them to drive up the 
stock. I have labored with the chiefs and headmen of those tribes in council 
at different times for the last two years to induce them to stop this traffic. 

In council they would invariably promise to do so, but the traffic has gone 
on increasing until nearly all the cattle within their reach in the Creek and 
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Cherokee country has been driven out, and I learn that they are now driving 
them from that portion of the Indian country lying near ‘Texas, and from 
Texas itself, all under the sway of the rebels. This I consider very decidedly 
less objectionable than when they were taking them from a country compara- 
tively loyal. And as all my efforts and those of the military authorities have 
utterly tailed to stop, or even check the traffic, I have, on consultation with 
General Curtis, adopted the policy of granting permits to a few respectable and 
responsible men to purchase cattle of the Indians, under all the restrictions and 
liabilities enforced by the United States laws regulating trade and intercourse 
with the Indian tribes, and requiring them, in addition thereto, to take bills of 
sale of the stock purchased, describing therein the quantity, marks, brands, and 
prices paid therefor, and the purchase-money to be paid in the presence of the 
agent, chiefs, and other competent witnesses, and drive the same to some con- 
venient point in Kansas, and there hold the stock, report to my office, or that 
of General Curtis, and submit said bills of sale for examination, so that they 
may be compared with the stock thus’ purchased, and not to sell or move the 
same until a permit is obtained from General Curtis or myself to sell. In this 
way we hope that the Indians may get some sort of a fair compensation for 
their cattle, and get it in something that is of more use and benefit to them 
than whiskey, which only serves to infuriate them, and endangers the lives of all 
around them. At all events, by pursuing this course we expect to better the 
case instead of making it worse. It is not at all likely that these tribes can 
again occupy their country until peace is restored, and Forts Arbuckle and 
Washita garrisoned by a sufticient force. 

The Osage Indians remain in much the same condition as they were one year 
ago. Quite a number of “Black Dog’s” band that had joined the rebels early 
in the war have returned under a general permit that I sent to them, and have 
been received in full fellowship by the loyal bands. The treaty made with 
these Indians at Leroy in 1863, as amended, has not yet been submitted to 
them for approval, but will be in a very few days, and I hope with favorable 
results, ag all the amendments are evidently for their own benefit; though I 
have reason to fear that their concurrence will be strongly prejudiced and 
opposed by some of their old traders, who are holding some considerable claims 
against them. 

The Catholic mission, under the able superintendence of Father Shoenmaker, 
is still kept up, and I think with undiminished usefulness. Surrounded as it 
has been since the rebellion with so many dangers and difficulties, situated as 
it is on what we might term the dividing line between loyal and disloyal terri- 
tory, which was repeatedly overrun by roving bands of guerillas, vagabonds, 
and thieves, it has maintained its position, kept up the school, and increased its 
agricultural products, without which, with the small amount of government pat- 
ronage it has received, besides the greatly increased expenses in everything in 
the way of living, they could not have it running one-fourth of the time. ‘This 
more than ever confirms my former expressed opinion as to the great superior- 
ity of manual labor schools over all others for educating and civilizing the In- 
dian tribes, and I am firmly of the opinion, from close observation for many 
years past, that all other plans have and will prove utter failures. ‘Teaching 
the wild savage mere book learning has but very little to do with his civiliza- 
tion, unless with it he is taught the cultivation of the soil, planting, cultivating, 
and gathering crops, and the mode of preparing products for use, and all the 
arts known to civilization for rendering living healthful, pleasant, and prosperous. 

I have been creditably informed that emissaries*from the rebel Indian tribes 
have made their appearance lately among the Osages, and all the other Indian 
tribes in Kansas, inviting them to attend a grand council, to meet at some point 
in the Creek country, (probably on the north fork of the Canadian river,) for the 
purpose of inducing them to join in a general war of extermination of all 
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_the whites west of the Missouri river. This council is to come off, I believe, on 
the 3ist of October next. Every means has been resorted to at my command, 
and instructions given to all the agents in this superintendency, to prevent, if 
possible, any of their chiefs and headmen from attending, or sending delega- 
tions to represent them at, said council. And measures have been taken to se- 
cure the attendance of the chiefs and headmen of all the loyal tribes within the 
Indian territory, Kansas, and Nebraska to a grand union council to be held 
at an early day at the Sac and Fox agency, Kansas, from which I hope much 
good will result. 

In conelusion, I would urge upon you the propriety of making arrangements 
at once for the purchase and delivery at Forts Gibson and Smith of a sufficient 
quantity of breadstuffs, to enable the destitute refugee Indians in the Indian 
territory to survive during the approaching winter. Unless-this is done very 
soon, considering the lateness of the season, it will be utterly impossible to sup- 
ply these Indians at all, and great suffering and starvation will be the conse- 
quence. Had an appropriation been made by Congress, in accordance with my 
estimate under date of the 22d February last, and which was promised me faith- 
Washington last winter, and after the removal of the refugee Indians was de- 
fully by the Indian Committee of the Senate, as well as of the House, when at 
termined upon, I would have had ample means to meet this emergency. In- 
stead of that only about one-half of the amount of my estimate was appropriated. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted by your obedient servant, 

. W. G. COFFIN, 

- Sup’t Indian Affairs, Southern Superintendency. 

Hon. Witiiam P. Doxe, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 143. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTING PHYSICIAN 
FOR 'THE SOUTHERN REFUGEE INDIANS, 
ae) Le Roy, Kansas, August 25, 1864. 


Sir: The sanitary condition of the refugee Indians under my supervision 
and immediate care has been, for the past year, quite as good, and I feel safe 
in saying better, than that of any similar number of soldiers, whether stationed 
in the field or guarding posts. During the third quarter of 1863 general good 
health prevailed, but the intense cold weather that visited us during the last 
week of the fourth quarter of 1863, and the first ten days of January, 1864, 
found the Indians with an insufficient supply. of clothing, blankets, and shelter. 

The old stock of clothing, &c., being entirely worn out, and the new not ar- 
riving for practical distribution before the 12th of January, 1864, intense phys- 
ical suffering was endured by all, and fatal organic lesions resulted to many. 
Many died immediately, while others dragged out a miserable existence for a 
few weeks or months and expired, remedial agents exerting but a very slight 
influence in many cases arising from this cause. Small-pox, which had visited 
Neosho Falls as early as September, 1863, but had disappeared, again appeared 
at that point and at Belmont during the period that so many were sinking from 
the causes just stated. 

Great consternation at once seized and preyed upon the minds of these su- 
perlatively wretched exiles, offering large vantage-ground to the extension of 
the fearful malady. All were immediately vaccinated; but unfortunately the 
virus, though reported good, proved inert, and the next supply but partially 
succeeded, thereby giving the disease, which was a mild varioloid, time for ex- 
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tension, which ultimately reached all the camps at both points. Many died 
from this cause at Belmont, while but few fell victims at Neosho Falls. Ohio 
City ana Sac and Fox agencies entirely escaped the fell disease, not a ease ap- 
pearing. Since the disappearance of the small-pox the health of the Indians 
has gradually improved until to-day, when it is better than at any time since 
their forcible extradition. ‘This holds good with all except those removed from 
Sac and Fox agency, Kansas, to near Fort Gibson in June last. They have 
suffered largely from derangement, resulting from the great irregularity in the 
distribution of their rations, frequently passing many days without bread, and 
subsisting upon fresh beef alone, with but a very inadequate supply of salt. ‘The 
camps are rife with this form of gastro-enteritis, over which medicines have but 
a palliating influence: relieved to-day, the cause repeated to-morrow—the dis- 
ease reproduced ad infinitum. How are they to avoid the disastrous conse- 
quences resulting from the failure of clothing, blankets, shoes, &c., not reaching 
them until after the middle of the winter? Every effort should be used to have 
the much needed supplies fully distributed by the first of November in each 
year. A very great amount of suffering, and quite an item in medicine and 
medical supplies, would thus be saved. 

The types of disease appearing among the Indians during the past year have 
not been so varied as among the whites around them. During the winter and 
spring months the type is essentially catarrhal, with frequent typhoid compli- 
cation, while during the summer and fall months gastro-entric disease almost 
demic, are not so often met among Indians as among their Anglo-American 
exclusivly prevails. Specific diseases, unless as an epidemic or endemico-epi- 
neighbors. ; . 

‘Lhe amount of medicine required to produce a given effect upon an Indian 
may safely be set down at double that required for an ordinary white man; and 
in regard to stimulants, it will be found that very few cases will be treated 
successfully without them, and in quantities that may well astonish the novice 
in Indian practice. 

From my long and intimate acquaintance with the views of the Indians re- 
specting the employment of white physicians to attend them, and the small 
amount of attention called for and conferred by the resident doctors, further 
than to dispense medicines as called for at the office, (certain simples and a va- 
riety of compounds, with the effects of which the Indians have been familiar for 
years, and in which they have implicit confidence,) and from my knowledge of the 
fact that every physician has his particular pathological theory and remedial agents 
quite different from all others, thereby requiring a much larger outlay for medi- 
cines than if the surplus of one could be transferred to another, I would again 
call your attention to, the propriety of dispensing with the services of all the 
physicians but one, or at most two, and make it the duty of these to provide the 
simples and compounds demanded by the Indians, and deposit the same with the 
agents, or such of the interpreters as may be reliable, for distribution when called 
for. ‘The great mass of cases would be more sure of relief by this arrangement 
than the present, because the patient would promptly call, having faith in the 
medicine, and no fear of the dispenser. ‘The agents have, as also the interpreters, 
ample time and opportunity for the performance of this duty, and the physician, 
by frequently investigating the types of disease prevailing in the camps, could 
readily so practically instruct the dispensers that all the sick would be relieved, 
while under the present system I fear not one in ascore obtains “hillis-wah ” or 
sees the “hillis-he-ah.” All the surgical cases (they are very few) and those 
requiring prolonged treatment could be seen, and special prescriptions made for 
them, by the regular physician. 

I have fully tested the practicability of this system among the Seminoles 
under my immediate care, and can say, without qualification, that relief has 
reached more of the sick in proportion to numbers than among any other tribes, 
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Further, fu'l one-half of the expenditure for medicines and medical supplies may 
thus be avoided, and the salary appropriated to the purchase of articles more 
beneficial to the Indians. 

The quarterly reports of the resident physicians not having reached me for 
the second quarter of 1864, I am unable to give accurately the number of cases 
of disease and deaths among the refugees during the past year; but from the 
data I have, the number of eases of all types of disease will slightly exceed two. 
thousand seven hundred, and the number of deaths will not vary largely from 
two hundred and fifty, the average mortality being one in eleven; the average 
of 1863 being one in seventeen, and that of the last six months of 1862 being 
one in eight nearly. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted by your obedient servant, 

A. V. COFFIN, 
Directing Physician. 
Col. W. G. CorFIn, Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


No. 144. 


Fort Gisson, CHEROKEE NATION, 
| September 30, 1864. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit my second annual report of the affairs of 
the Cherokee Indians in my charge. 

Since my last annual report no very material change has taken place in the 
situation, condition, and prospect of the Cherokees. ‘The women and children 
are settled throughout their entire reservation, some remaining on their own 
farms, more on the abandoned farms of others, but still more have removed to 
the close neighborhood of Tahlequah, Forts Smith, and Gibson. A considerable 
portion of those at and near the forts have made no exertions to provide 
provisions for the coming winter. When I urged them to plant, they refused, 
and gave as a reason that it was wholly useless for them to plant, for, as was 
done last year, the Union army officers would take what they wanted, teamsters, 
army hangers-on, and rebels would take the balance, and leave them to starve. 
I could not deny the premises, and the conclusion seemed to follow. 

Owing to the failure of the contractors to furnish sufficient supplies of food 
during the last severe winter, the Indians were reduced to the point of starva- 
tion, and were compelled to use for food what corn and potatoes they had hid 
away for seed. When spring came, a very small quantity of either remained, 
It was June before corn and potatoes, for seed, were delivered here. In ordinary 
seasons this is too late to plant either of these crops. Although much discouraged 
at the delay, as soon as received they were distributed to those who wanted 
them to plant, and planted. Owing to the favorable season in the nation, they 
will have a fair yield for the amount planted. Their crops have been well 
tended by the women and children. Their industry and energy entitle them to 
my unqualified praise. . 

My belief is, that the corn raised in the Cherokee nation, this season, will 
furnish breadstuff for all the: people one-half the winter and early spring. The 
Indians who raised it ought to be protected in the possession of it. ‘I'o protect 
it from the rebel army and bushwhackers will require more military force than 
is now here. The additional force should consist largely of cavalry, and well 
mounted. ‘The rebel army, bushwhackers, and guerillas are not the worst 
enemies the Indians have. While the rebels, bushwhackers, and guerillas have 
taken horses, cattle, hogs, corn, and other crops—all they wanted—white men, 
loyal, or pretending to be so, have taken five times as much, and all kinds of 
stock has been driven north and west, and sold. 
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Government teams, all the summer and fall, while grazing was good, were so 
closely herded in and around Fort Gibson that the grass was eaten out. The 
animals were poor in the fall, and all which lived remained poor, and unfit for 
much work during the winter. No supplies were laid in for the winter, and 
when it set in a “military necessity” was created, to hand, for supplies of grain 
for the government animals. ‘lhe Indians’ corn was the easiest to obtain, and 
suttlers’ trains, at the least risk, and was greedily seized upon and appropriated. 
The necessity already created, this appropriation was excusable, but Indian 
sutlers’ trains, army followers, speculators generally, and others having no such 
authority or excuse, availed themselves of the opportunity, went when and where 
they pleased, as I learn, in many instances pretending to be in the government 
employment, and took what they wanted. ‘The Indians were ignorant of who 
was and who was not authorized to appropriate their property, and made no 
resistance. When payment was pretended to be made, generally only one 
dollar per bushel was given, in a voucher, worth ninety cents to the dollar; at 
the same time they could have sold the same corn to their neighbors for three 
dollars per bushel for bread. I find it somewhat difficult to convince an Indian 
that by selling his corn for one dollar, and buying it back at three, he makes 
anything by the bargain! ‘Three-fourths of the corn heretofore taken from 
the Indians never has and never will be paid for at any price. 

Warned by last winter’s experience, | am convinced—the cir cumstances 
about the same—the same thing will again occur, unless the War Department 
issues a peremptory order to prevent it, so far as the military authorities 
here are concerned; and as most of the other classes have to travel with a 
military escort, the oflicers in command of the escort can be ordered to see to it 
that none of the Indians’ property is taken. I will render them all the aid in 
my power in enforcing such an order. 

There are about eight thousand women and children and old men, past 
labor, now in the nation, and supposed to be loyal. Of these, six or eight 
hundred are able to feed and clothe themselves. One-half the balance will have 
breadstuff, and the balance will have, in some way, to be fed by the govern- 
ment. All the two last classes will require warm clothing, and blankets, to 
enable them to endure the inclemency of the winter. 

During the last winter some clothing and blankets were furnished—a very 
small quantity—not one-half the quantity required for actual necessity. ‘Vhat 
is now worn out, and the women and children will be nearly naked by the first 
of December. They ought to have their clothing soon, to enable them to make 
it up by that time. 

A special appropriation, by Congress, of not less than $250,000, to prevent 
actual suffering for food and clothing of the loyal Cherokees, will be necessary. 
This amount will not be sufficient to make and keep the Indians comfortable, 
but may be sufficient to prevent freezing and starvation, and nothing more. I 
have stated the sum at the lowest amount which will suffice until the first day 
of July, 1865. 

The Indians complain, that when they were enlisted into the service of the 
United States they were promised that their women and children should be 
protected, clothed, and fed, so far as to make them comfortable, while they, the 
men, were in the service, if necessary. I do not know that such promises were 
made. J do know, that if such promises were made, they have not been 
fulfilled. Less than half enough food and clothing has been furnished, and they 
have been almost wholly unprotected. ‘The men are in the army, cooped up in 
Fort Gibson, and the women and children left exposed to the prey of the rebel 
enemies; and, worse than that, to the rapacity of their loyal friends, the white 
men of the north. 

There is no one thing which has done more, or as much, to keep away the 
Indians who have gone south from returning to our standard, and to cool the 
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ardor of the loyal Indians in our army, than the niggardly manner in which 
the women and children of the loyal Cherokees have been fed and clothed. If 
there is a necessity for feeding and clothing them, (and I believe there is,) it 
ought to be, at least, decently done. 

Raids, by the enemy, were frequent until January last. Since then they 
have been less frequent. Perhaps this is owing to the fact that there was but 
little to steal since that time. It certainly was not caused by any increased 
activity of the military force here. 

‘The practice of letting the contracts for all Indian supplies for only three 
months, I think, is all wrong. ‘The letting takes place about the beginning of 
a quarter. By the time the contract goes to Washington, and is approved and 
returned here, the contractors notified, provisions bought, a train and escort got 
together, and then travel three hundred miles, one-half of the quarter is neces- 
sarily gone, and frequently more. During all this time the Indians are out of 
provisions. 

I have frequently complained of the insufficient supply of food and clothing, 
and want of protection of the Indians. I have frequently been encouraged to 
believe that, thereafter, these grievances should no longer exist; but still they 
do exist. ' 

They will forever have to be fed and clothed by the government, unless they 
are protected while raising and harvesting their crops, and in their enjoyment 
after they are raised. As the thing is now managed, the Indians are growing 
poorer every day. This will continue to be the case until they are protected. 
If there is no favorable change made, the government bids fair to have Indian 
wards as long as a Cherokee Indian remains. With sufficient protection 
the Cherokees would raise more than their own supplies; without it they 
never can. 

Respectfully submitted by, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. HARLAN, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Col. WILLIAM G. CoFFIN, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


No. 145. 


TEMPORARY OFFICE CREEK AGENCY, 
Fort Gibson, September 1, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the department, I have the honor 
herewith to submit my annual report of the condition of the Indians under my 
charge for the year 1864. 

In accordance with orders received from the Indian Department, we com- 
menced the removal of the refugees to their homes about the middle of May 
last. Notwithstanding the lateness in the season at which the order was re- 
ceived, we were very much in hopes that we would be enabled to expedite the 
removal and reach our destination in time to permit the refugees to put at least 
a small crop in the ground; but such was not the case. We found teams ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain; the greatest portion of the farmers, on whom we had 
to depend entirely, were busy with their own crops, and could not leave at that 
time. After encountering and overcoming many and tedious obstacles, we 
finally succeeded in starting our train, but did not reach Fort Gibson until the 
latter part of June, too late to plant anything for this year. It was truly a sad 
and unfortunate thing that the refugees were not started at least a month sooner 
than they were; had this been done, they would have been enabled to have 
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put a considerable crop in the ground, and thus have alleviated their sufferings 
to no small extent. ‘The season in the Indian country has been comparatively 
good, and many of the Indians who were here early in the spring have raised 
good crops; those are principally Cherokees. ‘Those who came down with us 
attempted, notwithstanding the advancement of the season, to make gardens, 
but it was a failure in every instance. It seems inevitable that these people 
must undergo great suffering during the coming winter. In fact, it,is scarcely 
possible to see anything but starvation before them. Even before the last body 
of refugees were returned, those here were on one-quarter rations the greater 
part of the time. Last winter their sufferings were extreme; it was with the 
utmost difficulty they could be kept from starving. There are now upwards of 
twenty thousand persons to feed at Fort Gibson and that neighborhood; for 
this subsistence we must depend almost wholly upon Kansas. Last season the 
crops in Kansas were remarkably good ; this season the continued drought has 
cut them extremely short. ‘The supplies we get from there now are scarcely 
adequate to subsist the people from day to day. We are able to lay up nothing 
for the future ; on the contrary, are on short rations the greater part of the time. 
During a great portion of the winter the trains upon which we must depend 
entirely for supplies must stop on account of the weather, condition of the roads, 
&e., and the suffering then will be extreme. The cattle supply, which was 
deemed almost inexhaustible, i is growing short every day ; large droves of cattle 
are being driven north by the cattle-thieves continually, while the larger por- 
tion of the country is still held by the rebels, from which they get immense 
supplies of beef-cattle. The military have made every effort to stop the whole- 
sale stealing and driving of cattle into Kansas ; but owing to the small force at 
Fort Gibson, and the want of a cavalry force at that post, they have not been 
enabled to accomplish anything whatever. Although the Creek agency is only 
about eight miles from this post, I have been unable to visit it on account of 
the condition of the country—the rebels holding all the country south and west 
of us. J understand that the greater portion of the agency buildings have been 
burned. 

The Creeks were very much disappointed that they were not taken directly 
to their own country instead of to the Cherokee country ; they fully expected 
to be taken to their own homes, and most earnestly beg of the government to 
give them protection in their own country at the earliest practicable moment. ~ | 

The general health of the Creeks is and has been extremely good; but very 
little sickness has prevailed during the last year; indeed, considering their 
manner of living, exposure, &c., the healthy condition of the tribe has been 
remarkable. 

The Creeks are anxious to make a treaty with the government, and were 
much in hopes that the treaty made with the commissioner at the Sax and Fox 
agency would be ratified intact by the Senate. ‘They are not willing to accept 
the amendments made by the Senate to that treaty. 

The census of the Creeks and Euchees now in the neighborhood of this post, 
and who will have to depend on government assistance, at) amount to about 
six thousand souls, nearly all of whom are in a destitute condition. ‘Their loy- 
alty is unquestionable, and they are ever ready to assist in putting down the 
rebellion or to subdue the savages on the plains. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. A. CUTLER, 
United States Indian Agent. 

Col. W. G. CorFIN, 

Sup’t Indian Affairs, Leavenworth, Ka. 
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No. 146. 


OFFICE ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation, September 15, 1864. 


Sir: Since my last annual report respecting the sanitary condition of the 
southern refugee Indians, I have perceived no remarkable change ; the types ot 
diseases are generally those endemical to the climate; the exceptions are of 
the specific order. In June last I accompanied the refugee Creeks, Euchees, 
Chickasaws, and Cherokees to Fort Gibson, Cherokee Nation, at which post I 
have remained, attempting to administer; but owing to the distracted state of 
affairs out of range of the guns of the fort, I have been unable to grant any ser- 
vice worthy of theexpense. I would therefore recommend that the government 
dispense entirely with the physicians until such time as they will be enabled to 
visit their patients without being “ bushwhacked.’’: 

The condition of the country over which the Indians are scattered is such 
that it is neither expedient nor practicable for a physician to fulfil his duties, in 
consequence of which, from September 30, 1864, you will consider me no more 
acting in the present capacity. : 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
H. C. KETCHAM, 
Surgeon U.S. Refugee Indians. 
Hon. Wo. G. Corrin, 
Superintendent Southern Superintendency. 


No. 147. 


CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW AGENCY, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, September 1, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the Indian department, I submit 
the following annual report of the condition of the Indians under my charge. 

Acting under instructions from you, I proceeded, in May last, to remove the 
refugee Indians under my charge, in company with the Creeks and other refu- 
gees from the Sac and Fox reservation, Kansas, to the Indian Territory. Upon 
my arrival at Fort Gibson, I left the Cherokee refugees with their agent, Justin 
Harlan, esq. The Euchees I left on the Verdigris river, under the care of 
Agent Cutler, and the Choctaws and Chickasaws I left temporarily in charge 
of Agent Harlan, at Gibson, until I could make some suitable provision for 
locating them at or near this place. 

When [I arrived in this city I found some 300 Choctaws in the federal lines. 
They were in want of provisions and clothing, and being assured by Colonel 
Judson, commandant of the post, that the said Indians were loyal to the old 
government, | took charge of them at once, and now issue to them rations of 
flour, beef, salt, and tobacco. Since my arrival here I have been informed by 
Jeremiah Ward and other influential Choctaws, that, prior to the defeat of our 
forces, under Generals Banks and Steele, on Red river, the first rebel Choctaw 
regiment, under General Cooper, former United States Indian agent, had re- 
fused to fight any longer, and that the same feeling was general among the full- 
bloods of the nation. ‘They were discouraged and tired of the war; looked 
upon the cause as hopeless, and felt that they had been badly deceived by the 
rebel government. 

At that time they were determined to lay down their arms, abandon the cause, 
and return to their allegiance to the government; but that movement was frus- 
trated in consequence of the unsuccessful expedition of General Banks, and gave 
them renewed hopes of their ultimate success. 
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They were promised by the rebel leaders, who were flushed with their suecess 
and unscrupulous in their promises to the Indians, that they would retake 
the State of Arkansas, with all its military posts and government supplies, 
drive the federal army’east of the Mississippi, and give them full possession 
of their country, with an army to protect them. These and other inducements 
caused the Indians alluded to to continue in the rebel army. 

The presence of the rebel army in the Indian Territory, south of the Ar- 
kansas river, has had the effect to overawe and keep down all the loyal sentiment 
of the people. If the government would send a force sufficiently strong to sub- 
due the rebels, and drive them south of Red river, and garrison all the impor- 
tant military posts within the Indian Territory, thus establishing confidence 
that the country would remain free from the rebel raids, a large majority of the 
full-bloods of the Choctaws and Chickasaws would return to their loyalty to 
the government immediately, and take up arms and join our forces in defence of 
the country. . 

It is my duty to invite your attention, and through you the attention of the 
Indian department, to the losses sustained by the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
refugees in their flight from their country to Kansas in the fall of 1861. I 
would most respectfully suggest that necessary measures be adopted to secure 
to them a just and equitable compensation for their actual losses of property at 
the earliest practicable moment consistent with the interest of the government 
and convenience of the Indian department. The removal of the southern 
refugee Indians from Kansas to the Indian Territory would have been an entire 
success had it not been for the defeat of our army on Red river and its retreat 
to the banks of the Arkansas river, which prevents said Indians from occupying 
their individual houses, as they are now again in possession of the rebel army. 
Thus it will be seen that their condition at present is far from being satisfactory. 
While the Cherokee Indians are in their own country, and can scatter around 
among their friends, the Creeks, Seminoles, Euchees, Chickasaws, and Choctaws 
are compelled to camp in the vicinity of Fort Gibson, entirely dependent upon 
the government for support. Protection is what they want; and if that can 
be secured, they could do much towards supporting themselves by hunting, fish- 
~ing, &e, 

Very little, if anything, will be raised in the Territory north of the Arkansas 
river, but south of that river, and more particularly in the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw nations, there will be, from the most reliable information I can obtain, an 
average crop of corn, potatoes, and garden vegetables raised. My informant 
states that the crops there look very promising, and if they are permitted to 
to mature, and the rebel army is driven out in good season, there will be a suffi- 
cient quantity of supplies for the refugee Choctaw and Chickasaw, as well as 
other destitute refugee Indians, to subsist upon, until they can raise a crop of 
their own another year. 

Owing to the present state of affairs in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nation, 
and the scattered condition of my Indians, it is impossible to make and render 
to the department a correct estimate of funds required for that agency for the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1865. But certain it is that, unless these 
Indians can be returned to their respective homes this fall, and receive protec- 
tion while there, they must necessarily be subsisted another year by the govern- 
ment, and it will require every cent of their own annuity funds to support them. 
Should the latter be the case, I would most respectfully suggest that a sufficient 
portion of the Choctaw and Chickasaw funds, that may hereafter be appro- 
priated, be placed directly in my hands for disbursement from time to time, or 
as it may be required by me for subsisting the Choctaw and Chickasaw refugee 
Indians in my charge, and upon rendering quarterly estimates to the department 
of the amounts required. ™ 

By pursuing such a course, it is my humble opinion that the interests of my . 
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portion of the refugees, as also the interests of the government, could be more 
properly protected than under the present mode of supplying. At present the 
supplies pass through so many different hands, each one causing some delay ere 
they reach the agent, that the Indians are frequently out of bread before addi- 
tional supplies can reach them. 

My Indians are posted in these matters, and of course if such delays occur, 
they balme their agent; as they believe, and they have a right to do so, that it 
is the duty of their agent to attend to all their wants. Besides, my Indians 
will be located at or near Fort Smith, while the others are at Fort Gibson, a 
distance of nearly sixty miles. I sincerely hope it may meet your approbation 
to adopt the mode suggested for subsisting the destitute refugees in my charge 
in the future. 

In conclusion, I have the honor to state that the general health of my In- 
dians for the past year has been good, and the mortality very small, the prevailing 
disease being intermittent fever. 

The number of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians under my charge at 
present amounts to nearly four hundred. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ISAAC COLMAN, 
United States Indian Agent. 





No. 148. 


OFFICE NEosHo INDIAN AGENCY, 
Ohio City, September 15, 1864. 


Str: I transmit herewith my annual report of the affairs of this agency during 
the year ending September 30, 1864. 

The prosperity and happiness of the several Indian tribes continue. ‘The 
Senecas, Quapaws, and Senecas and Shawnees are still residing on the lands 
belonging to the individual Ottawa Indians. having removed from the lands 
treated away by the Ottawas to the lands assigned to them in severalty. There 
has been no uneasiness or complaint on the part of the Ottawas in consequence 
of such occupancy, except such as has been engendered by the counsels of 
whites who have a prospective interest in the future disposition of their lands. 

The health of the destitute refugee Indians has generally been good; many 
of the Quapaws and Senecas have been sick, and some have died. I refer you 
to the report of Dr. D. B. Swallow, attending physician, for the sanitary 
condition of these Indians. Great uneasiness is frequently manifested among the 
Indians under my charge on account of designing parties frequently appearing 
among them to obtain powers of attorney to prosecute their claims against the gov- 
ernment. ‘These parties, meeting always very unqualified disfavor, give their own 
version of the long delays and of the withholding of their moneys; impressing 
the chiefs that arrearages can be obtained only by third parties, with their 
powers of attorney, for which services, so very generously and humanely tendered, 
they only charge from twenty to thirty-three per cent. I have always en- 
deavored to discourage any contracts of this kind, and to impress their minds 
that an Indian power of attorney was entirely unnecessary, unless for a claim 
of long standing. 

These Indians very generally inquire why their Great Father cannot pay 
them their just dues, under solemn treaty stipulations, without sacrificing one- 
third of their moneys. One of these powers of attorney has recently been pro- 
cured from the Senecas without my knowledge or approbation, and IL have 
fully determined that such impositions on the credulity of the unfortunate wards 
_of the government shall no longer be tolerated. A feeling of disrespect and 
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indifference towards the government is thus engendered and will ultimately 
culminate in a feeling of insecurity, independence, and hostility. ‘The Ottawas 
have very kindly consented for the destitute refugee Indians to remain on their 
lands till spring. 

The refugees have manifested great anxiety for the success of the federal 
arms in suppressing the rebellion, so disastrous alike to whites and Indians. 
They have furnished about one-tenth of their number in Kansas regiments. 

The Osage tribe of Indians remain in their country, in their usual quiet and 
loyal way. Through the strenuous and combined efforts of myself and the 
military whiskey has been excluded from their country during the past year, 
greatly contributing to the health of the Osages. Their mortality has been less - 
than any previous year, only about twenty-five having died. I held a council 
with the Great and Little Osages on the 7th and 8th days of September, at 
Osage City. I found them the firm friends of the whites. They seemed very 
anxious about their treaty, and what course the government intended to pursue 
relative to their future homes and annuity. I could give them no information 
on that branch of their business; having written to the department more than 
two months previously for the information, and none having been received, I 
was entirely unable to satisfy them. They manifested unusual anxiety about 
the goods delivered to them in June last by the superintendent. Karnest 
inquiry was made relative to the sources from which they were purchased, and 
how, and under what circumstances the goods were given to them—whether 
iis presents or payment. I had never received any official information or instrue- 
tions upon the subject, no part of that business having been done through me. ‘The 
practice of delivering goods, presents, and annuities, or doing any other business 
with the Indians, except in the usual way through their agents, (a custom of long 
standing, and being a provision in their treaty,) is an innovation on the custom, 
and meets with the greatest dissatisfaction on the part of the Indians, and leads 
them to look to other sources for their favors. The agent being the resident 
officer, and with the Indians, nothing could be more detrimental to the service 
than an attempt on the part of the department to curtail the power and influence 
of an agent. This has been too often repeated in my agency, and the Indians 
under my charge have in no instance failed to notice the occurrence. ‘The trathe 
and unlawful commerce in Cherokee and Creek cattle carried on in, around, aud 
across the Osage country, is producing an impression and effect truly alarming. 
White men are allowed to steal, and why not Indians? is the oft-repeated in- 
quiry. In many instances they have been induced by military officers to joi 
detached commands, and proceed to the Cherokee country and assist in stealing 
and driving out cattle. The tendency is a bad one, and will lead them to steal 
from our own peaceable citizens. I have taken measures with the commander 
of the sub-district to prevent a recurrence. 

Another great grievance complained of at the council of the Sth instant was 
the location of the refugee Wichitas and other affiliated tribes of Indians in 
their country on the Arkansas. ‘These Indians are co-operating with about 
fourscore of detectives, provost marshals, and white men in this contraband 
trade in cattle. ‘Their buffaloes have been driven away to the mountains, and 
thus they are compelled to travel one hundred miles beyond their usual hunting- 
grounds. ‘lhe department cannot fail to fwly comprehend their disturbed con- 
dition, and the demoralizing tendency of this unwarrantable commerce and 
excitement in and around their country. 

‘he Indian hostilities extending along our western border down to the Osage 
country would admonish all the white men that the most judicious intercourse 
should be carried on among these Indians, and nothing permitted or allowed to 
disturb their friendly relations. The Osage tribe of Indians has sustained an 
irreparable loss in the death of Charles Mograin, the old interpreter, and Joseph 
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Swiss, the late interpreter, both being the actual and influential friends of the 
whites and Indians. 

I refer you to the very clear and positive statement of the superintendent of 
the Osage Catholic school. ‘The embarrassment complained of I fear may yet 
entirely compel them to suspend operations. 

A greater calamity could not befall the tribe. They call on me to assist and 
aid the mission. I am powerless, and the only way the school can be continued 
is for the government to promptly pay the amount due them, and to establish 
their schools anew in their diminished reservation, to which they will remove 
as soon as their annuity money under the new treaty is paid. This tribe of 
Indians has been comparatively without an agent for fifteen years. ‘The office 
and residence of the agent being about sixty to ninety miles from their towns, 
renders his visits and counsels amongst them very unfrequent, and of short 
duration, curtailing very materially his influence over them. ‘he difficulties 
so often arising between them and the whites demands the constant attention 
and presence of an agent among them, and in my judgment an agent should be 
assigned to this tribe, and a residence established among them as soon as they 
retire to their new homes. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
PAPSELDER, 
United States Neosho Indian Agent. 
W. G. Corrin, Esq., 


Superintendent Indian Affairs, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


No. 149. 


SEMINOLE AGENCY, AT Nwosuo FALLS, 
Kansas, September 15, 1864. 

Sir: In accordance with the regulations of the Indian’ department, I have 
the honor herewith to submit the following as my annual report of the condition 
of the Indians within this agency. 

‘The Seminoles have been, like other refugees, subsisted for the last year at 
this place. They feel exceedingly anxious to return to their homes whenever 
it is considered advisable to do so. ‘They would, perhaps, have gone south with 
the other refugees last spring had it not been for the small-pox which prevailed 
amongst them to a fearful extent. This having subsided, they intended to re- 
turn to their homes this fall; but their principal chief, Long John, who is, and 
has been for the past two years, a member of the Indian brigade, advises them 
to stay in Kansas until they can go south and peaceably occupy their own 
homes. 

The Seminole families at this place have, during the summer, raised some 
garden vegetables, and would have raised considerable corn had they not been 
prevented by sickness. 

The general health of these Indians has for the past year not been so good 
as the previous one, notwithstanding they have been well fed and clothed, and 
received the best of medical attention. ‘Their mortality exceeds over eighty 
souls; amongst which may be found Billy Bowlegs, principal chief, whose loss 
is very much regretted, as he was an influential man amongst them, and I believe 
generally beloved by all loyal Seminoles. 

There are now in my charge 470 Seminoles, mostly women and children, who 
will have to be fed by the government until they can return home, which they 
hope will be early in the spring, so that they can put in a crop and raise their 
own breadstuffs. They are also very destitute of clothing, and should be pro- 
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vided for with at least one blanket and a pair of shoes each. Some satinet 
should be also furnished for the use of the men, and calico or linsey, and some 
brown muslin, for the women and children. 

I very much regret to be unable to furnish a more extensive and valuable-re- - 
port of the Seminoles and their affairs, but I hope to do so as soon as they can 
again occenpy their peaceful firesides and reorganize their national affairs. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
; G. C. SNOW, 

United States Agent. 

Hon. Wm. G. CorFin, , 


Superintendent Indian Affairs, Leavenworth. 


Be Rava Wey OP 


CaTHOLic Misston, NeosHo Co., 
Kansas, September 1, 1864. 


Sir: I submit to your consideration the following as my annual report of the 
condition of the Osage manual labor school. 

After laboring seventeen years for the civilization of the little and great tribes 
of Osages, we hoped that our mission was permanently established among them, 
because the leading Osages impressed upon the minds of the growing generation 
the necessity of cultivation and of changing their mode of living. Before the 
commencement of the war, no less than thirty families, full-blooded Osages, had 
made themselves houses, and fenced in fields, sufficiently stocked. Unhappily 
these improvements have been destroyed by fire, without hope of remuneration. 
Previous to the war we had in our Osage schools 136 male and 103 female 
pupils; at present we have only 102 Osage and 14 Quapaw children, and whom 
we are unable to support in these times with the scanty allowance of $73 per 
child for board, tuition, clothing, and all the other articles necessary for a board- 
ing school. Moreover, the payment from government is one full year in arrears. 
We have also sustained great losses in our fields, whilst many of our cattle have 
been driven off or killed. ‘T'ravellers, either teamsters or soldiers, have made 
this place their stopping point, and obliged us to provide provisions for them-. 
selves and their animals, frequently without remuneration, or if honorable mili- 
tary officers have handed to us occasionally receipts, quartermasters refused to 
acknowledge them, and on some occasions turned the amounts due to their own 
profits. ‘This state of affairs cannot continue long. By the late treaty uf 1863, 
entered into with the government, the Osages are to leave this eastern part of 
their country, and no provisions have been made for erecting the necessary 
school buildings on their new reservations. The Osages are well convinced 
how important it is for themselves and their children that we with our schools 
continue to live among them. They seem to feel that the kind providence of 
God has alone watched over us during three years of danger, and having them- 
selves become accustomed to the dangers of war, some of the chiefs blame us 
for not visiting their towns with a view to increase the number of pupils; but 
the consideration of the condition of our schools will give you sufficient insight 
to conclude that we ought not to take in more children, unless more ample means 
be provided. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN SHOENMAKER. 

Judge P. P. ELpEr, ! 

United States Indian Agent. 


; 
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No. 151. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Southern Superintendency, Leavenworth, Kan., October 27, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to herewith enclose the report of Agent Milo Gooki~s, 
esq. The lateness of the season at which Mr. Gookins entered upon the duties 
of agent for the affiliated tribes prevented an earlier transmission of the same. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. G. COFFIN, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. WILLIAN P. Doe, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 152: 


TEMPORARY WICHITA AGENCY, 
Butler County, IXansas, October 20, 1864. 

Sir: In complying with the requisitions of law, to make an “annual report,” 
it cannot be expected, under the circumstances, that I can communicate much 
that will be interesting or useful to the department. 

Official notice, under date of July 29, of my appointment as agent for the 
Indians of the Wichita agency, and requiring me to report immediately at 
your office in Leavenworth for duty, reached me on the 10th of August, while 
on duty at Fort Gibson, as special agent with the army of the frontier. I availed 
myself of the opportunity of the first train going north, and reported to you on 
the 25th same month. After a brief absence, to make preparations for entering 
upon the duties of this agency, I reported to you again on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, and left Leavenworth for this place on the 20th, but was detained on the 
way waiting for transportation, and did not arrive here until the 30th. As Thad 
been urged to repair to this agency at the earliest practicable period, this review 
seemed necessary to account for the seeming unnecessary delay from the time of 
my appointment (July 23) until my arrival here. 

Since the death of my predecessor, the late Major Carruth, the Indians of 
this agency have become widely scattered. I have, however, during the brief 
period since my arrival here, been able to communicate with a good many of 
them, and ascertain their numbers, condition, and wants. Without having taken 
a strict enumeration of them, I have ascertained that the Wichitas number 271; 
the Caddoes, 370; the Keechies, 154; Wacas, 131; Yoacanies, 177; Jenies, 159; 
Shawnees, estimated at 500, (since reported 511 by count;) Delawares, 45. 
Total, 1,809; all these parts of tribes claim to belong to this agency. 

The small-pox has prevailed to a considerable extent this season among the 
Indians, especially among the Caddoes and Shawnees, and has proved fatal in 
many cases. ‘I'he disease is now subsiding. I held a council with the chiefs 
and headmen on the 14th instant, and from strict inquiries became fully satis- 
fied that they have not had any intercourse with any hostile western tribes, or 
any intention to go into council with them for any purpose whatever. They 
may, I think, be considered perfectly reliable, loyal to the government, and 
friendly to tie whites. I am satisfied, on the other hand, that the Kickapoos 
have had correspondence with the western tribes, but I don’t believe fear need be 
apprehended of their joining in any hostile demonstration against the border settie- 
ments. ‘The Indians of this agency say they are refugees from their own country, 
dependent on the government for support and protection, and express a strong 
desire to merit by their actions such protection and support. They hope the gov- 
ernment will do something for them the coming winter, or many of these people 
they say must suffer. They complain to me that bad white men had been among 
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them, who seem to have no business there. They defraud them of their money, 
steal their ponies, and create much trouble and difficulty, and hope such men 
may in the future be kept away from their camps. They say, too, that other 
white men come to them and offer the Indians liberal sums of money to go 
south into the Creek and Cherokee countries and drive in cattle; that they tried 
to prevent their going, but that a good many have been engaged in that way. 

This cattle trade is just now on the increase, and is assuming enormous pro- 
portions; and as the Indians under my care are directly implicated, at least as 
agents, I must be permitted to say that stringent and effective measures should 
be adopted by the government to put a stop to it. The only possible excuse 
offered that has the least appearance of plausibility is, that if the cattle are not driven 
north, they wiil be driven south by the rebels. ven this, in my opinion, does 
not counterbalance the prospective evils likely to result from this illicit trade. 
From my own experience and personal observation while acting in another field 
of duty, I am satisfied that a majority of these cattle are the property of loyal 
Indians, many of whom are now in the military service of the country, and I 
have heard this declaration more than once repeated, that when their time was 
out they would have their cattle back, or as many in their stead, if they could 
be found in Kansas. If these threats, stimulated by a very uatural spirit of 
reprisal, should be attempted to be carried out, it is very easy to foresee the result. 
The Indians would be driven off, hunted down, exterminated, perhaps by the 
very men who are now committing these depredations, and whose homes and 
firesides the Indians are now in the front defending against the rebellious south. 
Not only this, it creates hostilities between the different tribes of Indians. But 
yesterday I was told that a few days ago three Indians were killed down south 
by other Indians, whose cattle they were stealing. If their employers had 
been the victims, instead of the Indians, it would have been a just retribution. 
The contraband portion of these cattle belong either to the loyal Indians of the 
respective Territories, or to the general government, and certainly no one indi- 
vidual has a permanent right over another to take them and convert them to his 
own private use, and any discrimination in that way, by raising ambition in 
others, I think is calculated only to make matters worse. 

A permit was shown me the other day from an officer at Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
to drive out 2,000 head of cattle through Kansas; and to give a shade of color- 
ing to the transaction, it seemed to imply that the cattle were to be collected 
in the vicinity of that place, and including two mule teams. All mere sham. 
What right a military officer of that district has to give a permit to drive cattle 
through this district, and require the authorities here to respect it, is not very 
clear to my understanding. For a lone agent here to attempt to work against 
this current of trade, supported as it is by so many authorities, would prove a 
mere farce. I am instructed, if need be, to call the authorities to my aid. I 
should not know where to apply, unless to those who have authorized the trade 
or actually engaged in its prosecution. . 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M. GOOKINS, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. W. G. CoFFIn, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


No. 153. 


Camp Cox, Creek Nation, 
fin route for Red River, February 2, 1864. 
Str: Colonel Phillips, with a command of 1,500, is now in camp here, near 
Council Grounds, Creek country. We move at sunrise in the morning for Fork 


Wa-she-ta and McCulloch. We expect to be joined by Colonel Moonlight to- 
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morrow below North Fork. So far we find no enemy, no inhabitants, no forage, 
little water, no subsistence whatever, but abundance of cattle. The Indian 
soldiers are in fine spirits. I shall continue to note our march and send per 
every opportunity. 


Camp Cugss, 
Near North Fork River, February 3, 1864. 
We are still moving on, finding in to-day’s march the same destitution at 
yesterday. Signs of an enemy are reported by our scouts; nothing definite. 
Deep Fork implies deep, steep banks, shallow water. I doubt its furnishing 
running water the year round. Halted for the night at North Fork, the train 
being delayed at the crossing of Deep Fork. ! 


Camp WILLETT, ON CANADIAN, 
Creek Nation, February 4, 1864. 


Marched this morning at sunrise, Major Willett, with battalion of the 14th, 
at Hillsbee, having captured a plenteous supply of forage, seven rebel prisoners, 
$300 in specie, some sixty ponies, and killed six rebel bushwhackers. Chilla 
McIntosh reported on Cane creek, eighteen miles south of the Canadian ; scouts 
and prisoners report a general stampede of families for Boggy Depot. Heavy 
scouting parties are thrown out in every direction to scour the country. 


Camp WILLETT, CREEK Nation, February 5. 


‘To-day is occupied in gathering information of the country of the ene- 
my—quartermaster gathering wagons, oxen, and forage. ‘lhe shattered enemy 
appear to be stampeding southward. 

February 6—Major Willett has returned from Little river, bringing in some 
fifty Union refugee Indians—his command having killed one captain and thirty- 
one men, mostly belonging to Chilla McIntosh’s regiment; captured some sey- 
enty-five horses, mostly ponies ; twelve wagons, (burned.) Captain Phillips re- 
turns from south of Canadian with a small scouting party, killing three of the 
enemy and capturing two. Lieutenant Stephens, with a small party of ten, 
south of the Canadian, killed six and captured nine rebels—making in killed 
by small parties, in all, fifty men and twenty-one prisoners. Four of us made 
a detour of a few miles, and found concealed in a building the regimental papers 
of Chilla McIntosh; also, many of the private papers and correspondence of 
‘General Cooper, among them the “ signals,’ a copy of which I send you. 

One of the party advances a few paces, takes off his hat, strikes his horse’s 
mane three times. A man from the other party advances, bows three times, 
and dismounts. Password—“Greenwood.’’ Response—the names of countries ; 
they may be in “Cherokee,” «‘ Creek,” Choctaw,” “Texas,” or “ Arkansas.” 
Hats and bridles trimmed with evergreen or green ribbons. 

Colonel Phillips has sent the Creeks in advance that they may secure their 
own property and protect their families and friends. 

There is considerable altercation and litigation between the Indians and whites 
about ponies, and Colonel Phillips has notified the officers of the command that 
an agent in behalf of the Indians was present; that he was bound to assist him 
in securing to the Indians their rights; and, so far as my experience and obser- 
vation go, I find that Colonel Phillips is an earnest and substantial friend of the 
Indians. I write by next messenger. 

i JAD iGOX, 


Special Indian Agent, with the Army in the Field. 
Hon. W. P. Do.e, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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No. 154. 


Wasuineton, D. C., February 5, 1864. 


- Str: In answer to your note of this morning, asking my views in regard to 
the propriety of removing the refugee Indians ‘now in Kansas to their homes 
at an early day, I have the honor to submit the following statement : 

From my intercourse with the refugee Indians, and a knowledge of their 
condition and necessities—having been the military commander in the Indian 
territories for nearly two years—I am clearly of the opinion that the best in- 
terests of the refugee Indians, as well as of the government, require that they 
should be removed to their homes at as early a day as practicable. 

To be more specific, I would recommend and urge that measures be taken to 
move them back to their homes in time to enable them to raise a crop the coming 
season, whereby they may be made, by another year at least, to subsist them- 
selves, and relieve the government of the burden of feeding them; and, also, 
to prevent the utter demoralization among them that must ensue if they are not 
speedily reinstated in their own country. But, to carry out successfully this 
policy, there is at present a serious obstacle, viz: the inadequacy of the military 
force for their protection. 

‘The federal armies, during the last year, have repossessed nearly the entire 
Indian territories and the State of Arkansas, as the rebel forces at present 
include within their lines only the southern tier of counties of Arkansas and 
the southern portion of the Choctaw Nation. 

Fort Smith, which is naturally the key to all military operations in the In- 
dian territories, was captured by our forces, September 1, 1863, and has 
since been permanently occupied, and all the Indian country north of the Ar- 
kansas river, and a large portion on the south side, has been continually under 
our control, except occasional raids by small guerilla parties, which have re- 
sulted in but little damage. 

The occupancy of the Indian country might have extended much further 
south had it not been for the difficulty of obtaining supplies. The Arkansas 
river not being navigable, all stores had to be transported over a long line of 
inland communication, and required a large portion of the small military force 
there to protect the trains. 

Quite recently the new department of Kansas has been created, embracing 
all the Indian territories to Red river, and including none of Arkansas, except 
the military post of Fort Smith, through which (the garrison) runs the line 
dividing the State from the Choctaw Nation, and separated from the city by a 
single street, (the city being in the department of Missouri.) 

Since the creation of the department of Kansas all the troops heretofore 
serving in the district of the frontier, except three regiments of Indian home 
guards at Fort Gibson, (very much decimated,) are reporting to General Steele, 
in the department of Missouri. ‘These troops constitute the force for the pro- 
tection of the Indian country and the western border of Arkansas, and, at the 
time of the issuing of the order for the new department of Kansas, were in a 
district east and south of Fort Smith, not now included in the department of 
Kansas—such disposition of them being necessary to obtain forage and sup- 
plies, and as a protection to Fort Smith, which was the depot for stores, and 
also the defence of the Cherokee and Creek country. 

In this condition of affairs, General Curtis, commanding the department of 
~ Kansas, and who is charged with the care of the Indian tertitoriess is left en- 
i destitute of troops pe their protection, except the few Indian troops at 

Fort Gibson. 


a 
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I am clearly of the opinion that there is but one correct course to be pur- 
sued by the government to insure protection and security to the entire Indian 
country, viz: to add to the department of Kansas at least the two western 
tiers of counties of Arkansas, and to furnish sufficient troops for successful 
operations, both defensive and offensive. 

Fort Smith must be the depot and base of all military operations in the In- 
dian country, and also the depot for supplying the Indians; and the commander 
there must have the control of at least that portion of the Gtate of Arkansas 
that I have heretofore designated, as a means of obtaining forage and supplies 
and also to protect his depot from offensive demonstrations by the enemy. 

With this addition to the department of Kansas, with a sufficient number of 
troops, (fifteen or twenty thousand,) and authority to organize troops (white 
and colored) in northwestern Texas, I have no hesitation in declaring my opinion 
that the Indian territory now in my possession might be securely protected, 
and the refugees returned to their homes without risk ; and, in addition to this, 
the Choctaw and other nations, between the Arkansas and Red rivers, could be 
reclaimed and allied to the government, and an offensive movement made south 
of Red river that would result in the subjugation and permanent occupancy of | 
northern ‘Texas. ; 

But whatever is contemplated in reference to operations on the frontier, it 
should be determined upon with as little delay as possible, as the Arkansas 
river, at the present time, is navigable to Fort Smith, and whatever supplies are 
necessary for-the army operating there, or for the Indians, sufficient for a period 
of twelve months, should be shipped to that point by the last of June next. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, , 
JAS. G. BLUNT, 


Major General United States Volunteers. 
Hon. W. P. Doe, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 155. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
February 22, 1864. 

Sir: I herewith submit an estimate of the expenses of removing and sub- 
sisting of the southern refugee Indians, now in Kansas, to their homes in the 
Indian territory, together with an estimate for the subsistence of those now 
there under the care of Agent Harlan and Special Agent Cox, with the ex- 
pected increase from those now in the country, and with the rebel army, that 
will, in all probability, return as soon as our military occupation of the country . 
is such as to enable them to return in safety; also for agricultural implements, 
seeds, &c., to enable them to raise a crop and to become self-sustaining. 

It will be perceived that I have put the subsistence at the lowest rates at 
which we have been enabled to subsist the refugees in Kansas, where compara- 
tively small expense of transportation was necessary, and when prices were at 
least one-third less than at this time. ‘This estimate is based upon the belief 
that a sufficiency of meat can be had in the Indian country, that they can mainly 
supply themselves with it, and that breadstuffs and a limited amount of gro- 
ceries are all that will have to be transported for them. Should this supposi- 
tion prove to be incorrect, the expense will be necessarily largely increased. 

It is believed that if the refugees can be returned to their country at an early 
day, and meet with protection from the military authorities, so as to make a crop 
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the present year, no further expenditure will be necessary outside of their regular 
annuities; but I beg leave again to repeat what I have so often urged, viz: thatthe 
success of the movement depends almost entirely on two points—getting them 
home in time, and protection when there, in which matter there should not be a 
moment lost, as there is barely time enough left for them to return and to make 
preparations for making a crop the present year. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted by your obedient servant, 

W. G. COFFIN, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Wo. P. Dots, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Estimate for removing Indians from Kansas to the Indian country and subsisting 
them for six months. 


Number of Indians in Kansas to be returned... -. so. DO 8, 031 
Number of refugees being subsisted in Cherokee Nation at last official 

TEPOT LS Baye is up'n: olgey va tip all a 1a (a ial cite eh YD natal scl Syrehia verTcpeacl eo ee ean 7, 500 
Estimated increase since the report, (unofficial)....-....-.-..----. 1, 500 


Estimated increase on arrival of refugees at home (and protection) from 
those who have remained in the country, and the return of those 
that have fled to the mountains, to Texas and the rebel army..... 5, 000 





Total . 9 ae Ce On nla Ce pact: 22,031 








Subsistence of 22,031 Indians from Ist of April until the last of 

September, six months, or 183 days, at the rate of ten cents per 

Capita per GAY -5:+ baci ee Wn - cin ats wale hat <a sie en $403, 167 30 
Expense of removing to their homes of 733 Shawnees, Quapaws, 

Senecas and Shawnees, three teams to each hundred, twenty- 

one teams at $4 each per day, the drivers finding themselves 


and teams, twenty days Ok tripp i500 it. ole crate rhs se 1,680 00 
Outfit and contingent expenses in addition to what they would 
cook before starting, $1 per head, twenty days.......-..--- 733 00 


Expense of removing 7,300 refugees to the Indian territory, 219 
teams, for forty days on trip, at $4 per day, drivers finding 











themselves and teams sige. Fo Fe Se ie ee oe ae 35, 040 00 
Outfit and contingent expenses on trip, in addition to what they 
would cook on starting, at $2 per head, for forty days....... 14,600 00 
Fox-plough; harness, seeds, si¢ ced sshe awe apie ares sete ate 18, 250 00 
473, 470 30 
ESTIMATE. 


Agricultural implements, seeds, &c. 


100 _ breaking ploughs, at $12 each —3./..-2 210)... -eneweavdiolaml $1, 200 00 
500 bull tongue ploughs, at $4each........ .22 0222. ee 2,000 00 
500 shovel ploughs; at $4each. 2200.00.12 QHD LOM Oe 2,000 00 
2,000 plantation hoes (good,) at $1 each......2-.--..- UNO. 2,000 00 
1,000 ‘whiffle-trées, at $l'each. 62022 000 SUA ae. pag 1,000 00 
100° grabbing hoes; $2) 60each’s. eo. 08108 oe Ua Ay 250 00 


100°“ double-treés,' G3 éaeh LOMAL OW. JO SORA e MOL ed), Ie 300 00 
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1,000 set plough harness, collars, bridles, back band, traces, &c., 
ee SHRM PUP CE TRS OO Pe PUMP Fee ee ek ee $5,000 00 
2,000 bushels Irish potatoes, at $1 50...........---...-... 3,000 00 

120 bushels beans; 40 bushels peas; 40 bushels cornfield peas; 

4 bushels turnip seed; 14 bushel cabbage seed; 14 

bushel onion seed; 6 bushels pumpkin seed; 4 bushels 

squash seed; 14 bushel melon seed, and other seeds 
enh a Ee Ale Le 1,500 00 


ee 





Renee e hh FeO ROP hr sare 3 wang “bh 18, 250 00 


—_— _ — 








No. 156. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, March 7, 1864. 


Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by reference from you, ot 
a communication dated 18th ultimo, and addressed to the President by John 
Ross, principal chief, and three other delegates of the Cherokee Nation, in which 
is enclosed a memorial of the representatives of that nation, setting forth their 
sufferings, grievances, and desires of their people. ‘These papers are herewith 
returned. 

This memorial contains a clear and forcible statement of the grave disasters 
which have befallen the Cherokees in consequence of the great rebellion. It 
presents a vivid, and, I have no doubt, a truthful picture of the happy condition 
of this people before the war; the dire calamities they have suffered during its 
progress, not only at the hands of their enemies, but also of their professed 
friends; their efforts to resist the machinations of the rebels and of traitors in 
their midst; the circumstances which forced them for a time into a position of 
apparent antagonism to the government; the alacrity with which they manifested 
their loyalty at the earliest practicable opportunity; and the deplorable and most 
unhappy condition to which they are now reduced. 

A perusal of this memorial cannot fail to elicit our sympathy, or to convince 
us that justice and humanity alike imperatively demand at our hands that every 
effort, consistent with our plans for the public safety, should be made for the im- 
mediate relief of the loyal Cherokees. 

The memorialists ask: 1st. That their people be gathered into three or more 
communities in sections where their country is least devastated. 

2d. That the communities be protected against guerillas. 

3d. That the people be furnished with seeds and farming implements in time 
for the coming spring. 

4th. 'That they be furnished with government supplies. 

5th. That Cherokee soldiers be used for the protection of these communities. 

6th. That these troops be mounted by government. 

7th. That the board of trustees of the Cherokee Orphans’ Home be furnished, 
from their invested funds, with means to support and educate those orphans com- 
mitted to their charge. 

They name the following places as suitable to locate said communities, viz: 
Tahlequah, the neighborhood of Colonel Adairs, near Fort Smith, and, if neces- 
sary, Grand Saline. 

It is also asked that Captain Smith Christie, acting chief, with his company 
(A, of 3d regiment, I. H. G.) be detached from the regiment, and that he be au- 
thorized to enrol the loyal citizens of the nation into militia, to be under com- 
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mand of the national council and the acting chief with his company of United 
States volunteers, and that they be authorized to protect the country against the 
enemy. | 

That in case the two regiments of Cherokees are not mounted in time to pro- 
tect the country, so that spring crops may be put in, then it is asked that a 
battalion of five hundred picked men be taken from the two regiments and 
mounted; that they be under the command of the Cherokee national executive, 
and that they act strictly as home guards; that the balance of the two regiments 
be mustered out in time for them to begin farming in the spring; that the national 
authorities be supplied with arms and ammunition, to organize the loyal citizens 
as militia, that they may assist in their own protection; and it is asked finally, 
in view of the many circumstances, that all deserters be pardoned, for while some ~ 
of them should be punished, the greater portion are not responsible for the act, 
owing to their ignorance of military discipline of the whites. 

The possibility of granting the major part of the requests proftered by the 
memorialists, and the feasibility of the plan they propose, by which their people 
may be enabled to reocupy their country, are more properly subjects for the de- 
termination of the War Department than of this office, while compliance with that 
portion of their requests which are more immediately connected with the ordinary 
business of the office is so manifestly dependent upon the action of the War 
Department and military operations, as to render it extremely difficult for me to 
determine what course should be pursued. 

I feel very anxious that the proposition to collect these people in three or 
more-communities should be carried into effect, and have already so instructed 
the superintendent and their agent. It should, however, be a condition precedent 
to any attempt at its consummation that military forces should be so disposed 
as to protect the people at the several locations, and that the locations aye con- 
fined to the Territory owned by the Cherokees. As to the 2d, 5th, and 6th 
propositions, I do not see that any action on my part is necessary, other than to 
say that protection is due to the people under their treaties with the government, 
and asa matter of justice and humanity; and that the reorganization of the Indian 
regiments, their detail to act as home guards, and the various suggestions as to 
military operations in their country, are subjects which, as already stated, must 
of necessity be left to the decision of the War Department. I am, however, of 
the opinion that all the Indian troops, in order to be most efficient, should be 
mounted. 

Measures have been taken to furnish seeds and agricultural implements to the 
extent of the means at my disposal, but I must be allowed to say that the means 
provided for the use of the Cherokees are far from sufficient to meet their neces- 
sities. I have, through you, submitted to Congress an estimate for such an ap- 
propriation as I believe will be necessary to enable me to provide for their 
removal to their homes, and their subsistence there until they can raise some- 
thing for their own support. | 

I do not deem it necessary that any action be taken at this time in relation 
to schooling the Cherokees. When we have provided sufficient food and raiment 
to secure them against actual suffering, (which I am not now able to prevent,) I 
shall take pleasure in rendering every possible aidin my power to carry out their 
views in this respect. 

A communication addressed to the War Department on the 5th ultimo by 
Assistant Adjutant General .E. R. 8. Canby, enclosing a letter from Smith 
Christie and others, upon the same subjects embraced in this communication, 
and through you referred to this office on the 15th ultimo, is also herewith re- 
turned. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
: W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

Hon. J. P. UsuEr, Secretary of Interior. 
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No. 157. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, March 9, 1864. 

Sir: Referring to my reports to you of 9th and 25th ultimo, upon the subject 
of removing the refugee Indians in Kansas to their homes, I have now to state 
that the number of these Indians is about 8,000 ; to these should be added prob- 
ably 9,000 collected at or near Fort Gibson, and some 5,000, who it is estimated 
will return from their places of refuge in the mountains and in Texas as soon ag 
it is ascertained that they can have protection. 

Should it be determined that these Indians shall be returned to their homes in 
time to enable them to plant crops the coming spring, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the necessary arrangements should he made with the least possible 
delay, otherwise the season will be too far advanced, before the Indians can be 
returned, to admit of the planting of crops with any reasonable prospect of real- 
izing good results. 

The pressing importance of time in this connexion is my reason for calling 
your attention to this suject, in order that through you the War Department may 
be advised of the kind and amount of protection which will be needed by the 
Indians, and which can alone be afforded by the military branch of the public 
- service. 

If these Indians are returned, they will, as above stated, number some twenty- 
two thousand, with but few, if any, capable of bearing arms. ‘They cannot, of 
course, be concentrated in the immediate vicinity of the posts, but must of neces- 
sity be stationed at such points as are best adapted to agricultural purposes, and 
at the same time susceptible of defence against the incursions of guerillas and 
roving bands of marauders. In view of these two indispensable requisites as to 
the various points at which the Indians should be settled, I deem it propet to say 
that, in my judgment, they should be selected in the country of the Creeks, Chero- 
kees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, where the greatest number of abandoned farms 
and houses are to be found, so that the protection to be afforded need not em- 
brace a greater extent of country than may be absolutely requisite. 

It is presumed that the War Department is in possession of much more accu- 
rate information of the state of the country, and the amount of military force 
which will be required for its protection, than is in the possession of this office, 
and cau therefore form a much better judgment in relation to the practicability 
of the proposed movement, and its probable success. 

I feel a very deep interest in this subject, and am exceedingly anxious that 
some determination should be had as to the plan of operations at the earliest 
practicable moment. Should you see proper to submit this subject to the See- 
_ retary of War, with a view of eliciting from him an expression of his views as 
to the practicability of the movement, and his ability to afford the necessary 
protection to the country, I shall be most happy to issue such orders, in con- 
formity therewith, to the superintendent and the various agents having charge 
of the Indians as will secure their hearty co-operation with the military authori- 
ties in their endeavors to secure for the proposed measure a successful result. 

Very respectfully, 
W. P, DOLE, Commissioner. 

Hon. J. P. USHER, 

Secretary of the Interior. 
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No. 158. 


HEADQUARTERS INDIAN BRIGADE, 
Fort Gibson, C. N., March 22, 1864. 


Sir: Learning that a gentleman, purporting to be a delegate from the Choc- 
taw Nation, proposes to visit Washington, I take the liberty of addressing you. 

I presume you are aware that the Choctaw nation, as a nation, is still de 
facto rebel, and about the only Indian nation that can be said to be so at the 
present day. In the council held above Fort Towson, I cannot learn that they 
even made up their minds to accept peace. That a handful of men about Seul- 
lyville would like to be the “Choctaw Nation,” is, I think, probable, and that 
a portion who have not fled from the northern section might be willing to accept 
an assurance of Choctaw nationality, and pay for acting as militia to expel all 
invaders, is, I think, also probable. . 

Of course the government understands the necessities and purposes here. The 
Indian nation being really the key to the southwest, makes me respectfully 
urge that guarantees be not given that we may have to break. Our necessities 
here are not of a character to force us to steps that may be prejudicial. _ 

While on my recent expeditions down on Boggy, I transmitted the President’s 
message and letters accompanying to each nation, but I did not expect these 
nations as a body to accept peace. I did, and do expect, however, that (after 
the blow) it would help to demoralize them, and prevent them from organizing | 
as large a force of Indians against me as they otherwise would. | 

This week they are in session—seven delegates from each nation—at Tisha- 
mingo, to read and deliberate on them, but, although Cooper and the other rebel 
leaders allowed this, it is a mere feint, as the letters reached their destination; this 
is to give a show of fairness and to destroy their effect. I regard the fact of their 
having to yield so much as a favorable circumstance, and whichever way they 
determine, it will weaken our enemies. 

Having a clear view of what seems to me the government necessities, I have 
been cautious about promising these rebels anything save what the mercy or 
generosity of the government might give them. I have thought that to sweep 
out the Choctaw country of rebels would leave very little, and that fragments; 
and that those counties south of the river might, if it was desired, be open for 
settlement. This would leave the Cherokees and Creeks weak, as they are 
almost in the shape of reserves, and I have always felt that a proper poliey — 
could make a majority of them vote for a more secure organization and community. 

The deep solicitude I have felt for the interests of our government is the 
motive and will be my apology for addressing you. 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. S. PHILLIPS, 
Colonel Commanding. 
Hon. W. P. Dots, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 159. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, April 7, 1864. 


Str: The Secretary of War instructs me to transmit for your information 
the enclosed copy of a communication of the 17th ultimo, addressed to Major 
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General Curtis by Colonel W. A. Phillips, commanding at Fort Gibson, 
respecting a rebel council of Indians at 'Tishemingo, the assembling of refugees 
around Wichita and Red river in a destitute condition, &c. 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
EDWARD BR. 8S. CANBY, 
Brigadier General, Assistant Adjutant General. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


HEADQUARTERS INDIAN BRIGADE, 
Fort Gibson, C. N., March 17, 1864. 


Sir: Despatch bearers from Fort Smith being on the way to Fort Scott, by 
them I communicate for your information that, by deserters and negroes just in 
from Fort Wichita, I learn that the rebel council of Indian nations is in ses- 
sion at ‘Tishemingo, there being seven delegates each from the Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Creeks, Seminoles, Caddoes, and Osages. ‘They are discussing 

_ the letters I sent with the President’s message. Many are for submission, but 
it is urged that they make one more stand on Red river. It is determined that 
the rebel Creeks and Seminoles and the Chickasaws that left their homes can- 
not return. 

The refugees are clustered in great numbers from Wichita river up Red 
river and on Wichita below Fort Wichita. If they determine not to make 
peace there will be an effort to induce them to raise a crop there. Great suffer- 
ing exists among them. The rebel Indians are all discouraged. ‘The slave 
owners, on both sides of Red river, have been for the past month running their 
slaves to the Brazos. 

Quantrell had gone across Red river to Bonham. He has had several 
encounters with Texans in attempts to rob them. Colonel Walter has crossed 
to this side. ‘The rebel Cherokees and rebel Texans had several encounters, as 
the former were subsisting and suffering in the country and claimed the privi- 
lige of confiscating the property of rebels who were moving off southwest. 

Rebel affairs down there appear to be getting in a lamentable condition. Sev- 
eral prominent secessionists have been shot, and there appears to be no power 
in the rebel authorities to keep Standwaite and Quantrell in order. 

Judge Bowlin was wounded and expected to die. A scout I sent to Boggy, 
just in, reports all quiet, and the country as empty as we left it to Colbert 
mills, 160 miles south. 

Command here has supplies and is in fine spirits and condition. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. A. PHILLIPS, 


Colonel Commanding. 


Indorsement on above. 


/ Fort LEAVENWORTH, March 29, 1864. 
Respectfully forwarded to Hon. the Secretary of War for his information, 
with a request that it may also be brought to the notice of the Hon. the Secre- 


tary of the Interior. 
S. R. CURTIS, 


Major General. 


Major General 8. R. Curtis, 
Commanding Dep't of Kansas, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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No. 160. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, Aprié 26, 1864. — 


Sir: I have the honor to herewith enclose for your consideration a copy of 
a communication of Agent Elder to this office, in which my attention is, called 
to sundry reasons why the refugee Indians belonging to the Neosho agency, but 
at present under his charge on the Ottawa reservation, Franklin county, 
Kansas, are opposed to their removal with other southern refugee Indians now 
in Kansas to their homes in the Indian territory the present spring season, as 
contemplated by the department. 

When it is considered how remote the Neosho agency is located from any 
military post, it being, I believe, not less than 80 miles, and the facilities which 
the immense bodies of timber in that agency afford to rebel hordes for harbor- 
ing-places, the reasons given by the chiefs of said Indians in the communica- 
tion referred to above, opposing their removal at present, are, in my opinion, 
ample, and therefore | would most respectfully recommend to allow them to 
remain where they now are until such time as they can be placed in their homes 
with perfect safety and a sufficient military force can be stationed within the 
Neosho agency, of which they can, in case of necessity, avail themselves. 

I had an interview a day or two ago with General-Curtis at Fort Leaven- 
worth respecting this subject. He informs me that the late change of depart- 
ments, taking the Indian territory from the department of Kansas and attach- 
ing the same to that of Arkansas, withdraws from him the jurisdiction of said 
territory, and has reduced the number of his forces so much as to make it 
impossible for him to furnish troops for purposes outside of his department. 

This unfortunate change in departments is very materially retarding the pro- 
gress of removing the southern refugee Indians now in Kansas to their homes, 
for the reason that there are no forces in sufficient numbers within the Indian 
territory to afford necessary protection, and General Steele, who is commanding 
the department of Arkansas, is now at or near Shreveport, on Red river, which 
is so far off that he cannot be reached in a reasonable time to apply to for mili- 
tary protection. There are at present very few troops left at Fort Smith and 
Fort Gibson doing garrison duty, the troops formerly belonging to the army 
of the frontier, and stationed at Fort Smith and vicinity, having all been with- 
drawn by General Steele and taken with him on his expedition to Shreveport. 

Under these and other circumstances, it is my earnest conviction that unless 
the Indian territory is re-attached to the department of Kansas, and a sufficient 
military force stationed within the same to hold and protect it, it will be abso- 
lutely impossible to attempt to move these Indians to their homes and keep 
them there. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted by your obedient servant, 

W.G. COFFIN, 
Superintendent Indian Affarrs. 
By HENRY SMITH, Clerk. 
Hon. W. P. Doe, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 161. 


SENECA AND QUAPAW REFUGEE Camps, 
Near Ohio City, Kansas. 
Sir: I am requested by the chiefs of the several refugee tribes under my 
control, and now located on the Ottawa lands in the county of Franklin, to inform 
you that the several tribes are, without dissent, opposed to any removal during 
the present spring season, giving reasons as follows, to wit : 
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1. The full consent of the Ottawas having been obtained for the said refugees 
to remain and occupy the lands selected, as their individual allotment, without 
expense to the government. | 

2. Having already commenced farming, and it being now too late to elsewhere 
prosecute it to effect, it would necessarily work a detriment to them and the 
government. 

3. Their homes and country being about halfway between Fort Scott and 
Fort Gibson, and seventy miles from either point, wholly unprotected by mili- 
tary force, yet on the travelled route and beat of guerillas and bushwhackers, 
in their passage south to Missouri, and vice versa, with the strong probability, 
for a considerable time, that it will be infested b ythose thieves, robbers, and 
assassins, both life and property are in no small degree endangered. 

4, The available strength of their several tribes is exhausted physically, their 
young men being generally in the service of the United States, leaving them 
without protection, save that which is afforded by old and decrepit men, women, 
and children. 

It is hoped by them that the department will view the matter in the light that 
it really exists. 

For myself, I am satisfied, and have knowledge, that the representations of the 
Jndians named are correct, and with them corroborate in the main their state- 
ments. 

Your earliest attention is respectfully asked. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
P. P. ELDER, 
; United States Indian Agent. 

Hon. WititamG. CorFin, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


No. 162. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, April 27, 1864. 


_ Sr: I have the honor to herewith enclose copies of sundry documents under 
dates of 16th and 18th ultimo, received at this office from Special Agent John T. 
Cott, who has lately returned from an expedition with Colonel Philips, com- 
manding Indian brigade, to the Creek, Chickasaw and Choctaw nations. 
These enclosures contain much valuable reading matter, and may be of con- 
siderable interest to you. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. G, -CORFIN, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Wittiam P. Dots, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 162 A. 


Fort Gisson, CHEROKEE NATION, March 16, 1864. 


Sir: A council is to be held to-day at Tishemingo, near Fort Wichita, to be 
composed of seven delegates from each of the following rebel tribes, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creeks, Seminoles, Cherokees, Caddoes and Osages. The holding 
of the council was brought about by the discontent produced in their camps by 
the distribution of the President’s proclamation, and the delivering of certain 
letters from Colonel Phillips to Colonel Jumper, the Seminole chief, Governor 
Colbert, Chickasaw, and to the chief of the Choctaws, to all of which I was 
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privy, and must share a liberal portion of whatever blame may attach to or 
result therefrom. 

The letters and proclamations were intrusted to a released prisoner, who was 
sworn to deliver them to Colbert and Jumper, which he did with remarkable 
fidelity. Having delivered one to Governor Colbert, and left for Fort Arbuckle 
to deliver the other to Colonel Jumper, by some blunder of Governor Colbert, 
the whole matter was made known, causing the arrest of Hood, the messenger, 
while at Arbuckle, who is now in irons. Re ee 

Cooper and Quantrell insist upon the execution of the carrier of such incendi- 
ary documents, but the state of public feeling will not allow it, as such a policy 
would be dangerous, indicating a studied purpose of keeping the Indians in the 
dark as to their real condition, and the substantial interest of their country, and 

‘the strength and overtures of ours. 

From best advices received here, the question with them is not the reposses- 
sion, now, of the Indian country, but the holding of the Red River valley, as the 
slaves of refugees are drifting in the direction of the Brazos. 

I had hoped that the efforts of certain parties to muster out the Indian brigade 
would cease after the very complimentary and hearty indorsement given it by 
General Curtis, but from the froth we still see mantling upon the coast, we are 
apprehensive that the apparent calm only portends a storm that may swallow 
up this noble craft. 

We are informed that the colored portions of our regiments are to be mustered 
out, and to be mustered into colored regiments. It is well known that the in- 
terpreters in the Indian regiments, especially the Creeks, are almost exclusively 
colored persons, residents in the Indian country; they are therefore indispensa- 
ble for the maintenance of discipline and good service. 

Those of the most active and efficient of the first regiment are to be mustered 
out from the day of muster in, and the Indian regiments are further embarrassed 
by a standing order prohibiting further appointments. 

Whiskey by the hundred barrels passes through here en route for Fort Smith, 
and the military command here is powerless in the prevention of sales to Indians, 
and as a consequence great injury and demoralization must follow. ‘These, with 
other indications of prejudice, and unrelenting hostility to the Indian command, 
though considered singly would be of little import, but taken inthe aggregate are 
signal and conclusive. 

We have had some apprehension that when the enemy was entirely driven out, 
and the country restored to the several tribes, by the revival of old treaties, 
or the making of new ones, an unrelenting hostility would exist among the 
Indians—the loyal, who are nearly all full bloods, against the half-breeds, “ pro- 
digals,”” who may have returned to their allegiance to the government. But we 
notice a marked change in this respect, and a feeling of charity, akin to that of 
the proclamation, is wielding a powerful influence over them. 

The army here is greatly incumbered by the colored race, (who have fled to 
our lines for protection, and must have support;) and notwithstanding every in- 
ducement is presented them to remove north, yet their attachment to the Indian 
race and the Indian country, together with the discouragements presented by 
those who express apprehension that the north will be overrun by a dependent 
non-producing class, render it almost impossible to shake them off, and as a con- 
sequence large amounts of supplies, that might be made available for the sup- 
port of the Indians, must of necessity be used to subsist colored refugees. 

I have the honor to be, your servant, 
JOHN T. COX, 
Special Indian Agent. 

W. G. CorFin, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, Southern Superintendency, 
Leavenworth City, Kansas. 
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No. 162 B. 


Forr Gisson, CkEROKEE NATION, 
March 18, 1864. 

Sir: Herewith I enclose a map of the route of retreat of the early loyal 
refugee Indians, under Apoth-yo-ho-lo, in the winter of 1861. 

With the facilities within my reach for obtaining facts connected with that 
remarkable exodus, I am fully warranted in saying that the history of this war 
does not furnish a parallel of patriotic devotion to the Union. The rebels had 
managed so adroitly during the administration of Buchanan as to secure the 
appointments of, or favor of, every government official or employé within the 
limits of the south Indian country. All sources of information were corrupted 
or poisoned. Postmasters deplored the fall of the old government as already 
taken place; Indian agents, and all others holding business relations with the 
several tribes, used every means in their power to discourage them and destroy 
their confidence in the old government, resorting to the grossest misrepresenta- 
tions, bribery of chiefs, headmen, &e., malfeasance and robbery. Military 
posts, government stores, ordnance, &c., &c., were surrendered or abandoned 
under color of the most dire military necessity, and the apparent tardiness of 
the old government to render them timely assistance, or in any way counteract 
those influences, left them without council and without friends, and implied a 
total abandonment of the Indians. 

Yet under all these discouraging surroundings a large portion of the Creeks, 
Cherokees, Seminoles and others, maintained their loyalty. The Chickasaws 
were divided in their councils, and the Choctaws went over almost entirely to 
the rebel government. 

In the month of March, 1861, international councils were held, first at the 
Creek agency, next at the North Fork, without affecting very materially the 
fidelity of the Indians. But in the latter part of April the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws gave in full adhesion to the confederate government. ‘l’he remain- 
ing tribes were alternating between the counsels of Apoth-yo-ho-lo, McDaniel, 
and others, on the one hand, and a swarm of rebel commissioners on the other. 

The rebel government was pushing forward the organization of Indian regi- 
ments under McIntosh, Stan Watie, Adair, Jumper, Smith, and others, while 
the conservative element was forming a Cherokee regiment under Colonel Drew 
for armed neutrality, but in truth loyal to the Union, while Apoth-yo-ho-lo 
headed the hostiles, as they were termed by the rebels. In a report, dated 
Creek agency, C. N., December 16, 1861, addressed to the Hon. David Hubbard, 
commissioner of Indian affairs, Richmond, Va., the Creek agent, Colonel 
Garrett, says: (see copy marked‘‘A.”) Ihave noticed this to show the attitudes 
of the several tribes at the beginning of the rebellion. The principal object of 
this report is to call attention to the real claims of the Indians upon the govern- 
ment, not only to sympathy, but compensation for services from the time they 
abandoned their homes and all they possessed and took up arms in support of 
the government. 

Although they claim nothing of the kind, yet the moral effect of such a 
tangible recognition ‘of their early services would insure fidelity of all other 
tribes against any other future rebellion or disaffection against our government. 
The history of their destitution and terrible sufferings in their pilgrimage of 
three hundred miles in mid-winter is familiar to you, and not necessary here to 
relate. 

I have the honor to be your humble servant, 
JOHN T. COX, 
Special Indian Agent. 

Hon. W. G. Corrin, 

Sup’t of Indian Affairs, Leavenworth City, Kansas. 
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Creek AGENCY, CHEROKEE NATION, 
December 16, 1861. 
* * * # * * * * * 

“The hostiles are headed by Apoth-yo-ho-lo, who has engaged in his cause 
portions of several tribes, viz: a portion of the Seminoles, Kickapoos, Shaw- 
nees, Delawares, and Cherokees, four hundred (400) of whom deserted a few 
days before the recent battle from Colonel John Drew’s regiment, Cherokee 
volunteers, and joined Apoth-yo-ho-lo.” 

Hon. Davin HusBBARD, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Richmond, Va. 


No. 163. 


Fort GIBSON, CHEROKEE NartION, 
April 16, 1864. 
Sir: The copy of a letter herewith is without signature, but is said to be in 
the handwriting of the late Colonel Garrett, who, at that date, was United States 
Indian agent of the Creeks. It is not of much importance, but yet, as historical 
and statistical, is not without some interest. I obtained it a few weeks ago, 
found among other papers at the agency, and I presume is a retained copy of 
the original. . 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, ° | 
M. GOOKINS, 


| Special Indian Agent. 
Hon. W. P. Do.e, . 


Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


A. 


CREEK AGENCY, CHEROKEE NATION, 
December 16, 1861. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2d 
ultimo, requiring certain information from me in regard to the number of Creek 
Indians, and their relations or feelings towards the Confederate States. Owing 
to the great irregularity of the mails, I did not receive your communication as 
soon as I ought. ‘The difficulty at the time I received your letter, in regard to 
answering it properly, caused me to delay a few days so that I might answer it 
definitely. 

Incidental to the confusion here, I could not state to you who were reliable 
and who were not, for I did not know myself; and believing that a battle would 
be fought in a few days, when every one would have to show his hand, I thought 
I could give you more reliable information, and from the valor and fidelity of 
the Creeks engaged then, I can give you reliable information. 

The Creeks number in all 14,630, a portion of whom reside in Alabama, 
Texas, and Missouri, leaving about 13,000 within the limits of the Creek nation. 
From the best information I can get, there are among the lower Creeks 1,650 
warriors, 375 of whom are unfriendly. Among the upper Creeks there are 1,600 
warriors, only 400 of whom are friendly. 

‘To sum up the whole matter, there are 1,675 Creek warriors friendly to the 
Confederate States,.and 1,575 unfriendly; of those friendly, there are in the 
service of the Confederate States 1,375. One regiment is commanded by 
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Colonel Chilla McIntosh, numbering 400, and an indepentent company, com- 
manded by Captain J. M. C. Smith, numbering 75 men, all in the service and 
armed, with a very few exceptions, and I think, from recent indications, are 
willing to do service wherever ordered and circumstances justify it. 

The regiment, battalion, and company, were all mustered into service for 
twelve months. ‘This comprises nearly all the friendly warriors in the nation. 
I cannot answer you in regard to the number that are willing to serve during 
the war. My opinion is, though, that the number now in the’ service, and per- 
haps more, are willing to remain as long as they may be wanted. ‘The hostiles 
are headed by Apoth-yo-ho-lo, who has engaged in his cause portions of several 
tribes, viz: a portion of the Seminoles, Kickapoos, Shawnees, Delawares, Kee- 
chies, Comanches, and Cherokees, 400 of whom deserted a few days before the 
recent battle from Colonel John Drew’s regiment, Cherokee volunteers, and 
joined Apoth-yo-ho-lo, who is in commnnication with the federal forces in 
Kansas, and has received goods and ammunition from them. His force is esti- 
mated from 2,500 to 3,000. I would give you a more detailed account of the 
battle, but I do not think it proper in this communication, and I presume the 
commanding officer, Colonel Cooper, has made his report of the battle to the 
Secretary of War. I may be mistaken to some extent in regard to the friendly 
and hostile Creeks, but I think I am not; and it is correct from the best infor- . 
mation I can get and from my own knowledge of the facts. It will afford me 
much pleasure to communicate to you at any time anything of importance to 
the Confederate States. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Hon. Davin HvuBBarp, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Richmond, Va. 


No. 164. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, May 11, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by reference from you, of 
a resolution of the United States Senate, calling upon the President for informa- 
tion for the “reason, if any exists, why the refugee Indians in the State of 
‘Kansas are not returned to their homes,” upon which resolution you call for a 
report from this office. 

In compliance therewith, I have the honor to state that the same causes which 
made these Indians refugees have hitherto. prevented their return to their 
homes. ‘Their country has been infested with, or constantly liable to the ineur- 
sions of roving bands of rebels, or hostile Indians, seeking for plunder, and 
murdering all who would not join them in their hostility to the government. 
Most of these refugees are helpless women and children. Many of their warriors 
are serving the government in the army. Under any circumstances these 
Indians would be unable to protect themselves against the rebels and hostile 
Indians. While the military authorities have been able to hold certain points 
in the Indian country, the protection from this source. would have been wholly 
inadequate for the Indians in their homes, engaged in agricultural and other 
pursuits. ‘T'o return these refugees to their homes, under such circumstances, 
would have been to consign them to almost certain annihilation, a crime against 
humanity too revolting to be contemplated. 

Under the existing circumstances there seems to be no other safe and humane 
course to be pursued but to retain them ina place of safety, and provide for 
their wants as far as the means at the disposal of the department would admit. 
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As a matter of economy to the government, this has undoubtedly been a wise 


policy, for by having the Indians located near the base of supplies, the un- 
avoidably enormous expenditure for transportation has been saved. 

But had it been deemed safe or expedient to return the refugees to their 
homes, the department has hitherto been unable to do so for want of the neces- 
sary appropriation to defray the expense of their removal, and to provide for 
their re-establishment in agricultural pursuits. The recent appropriation of 


$223,000 by Congress has removed that obstacle, and I consider this appropria- — 


tion equivalent to an instruction to return the refugees to their homes, and 
nothing but the strongest reasons will prevent my doing so immediately. 
Anticipating the appropriation for the purpose, steps preparatory to a return 
of the refugees were taken, as will be seen from the instructions from this office 
to Superintendent Coftin, under date of April 13, 1864, a copy of which is here- 
with. Owing, however, to the lateness of the season at the date of the appro-" 


priation, as well as to the unpropitious aspect of military affairs in the south-- 


west, Superintendent Coffin was on the 7th instant (copy herewith) instructed 
to be governed in relation to the removal by circumstances existing at the time 
he should receive said instructions. 

As [I am unadvised as to the state of preparations for the removal of the 
refugees, | am unable to furnish any instructions as to the action Superintendent 
Coffin may take in relation thereto, when he shall have received his instructions 
of the 7th instant, but I hope soon to receive such advices from him as will justify 
me in directing him to proceed at once with the removal. 

Yours, respectfully, 
W. P. DOLE. 

Hon. J.P. USHER, 

Secretary of the Intervor. 


No. 165. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, May 7, 1864. 
Sir: I have this day caused a requisition to be made in your favor for the 
sum of forty-five thousand dollars ($45,000) from the amount appropriated to 
aid the Indian refugees to return to their homes in the Indian country, viz: 


t 


For expenses of transportation and subsistence by the way to the 





Indian country. 2. 01. a eer $15, 000 

For temporary subsistence in the Indian country of refugee and 
Christian ‘Indians. {27 0l S02 ee eae ae eteee ent. ee 25, 000 
For seeds, ploughs, and agricultural implements.......----..--.- 5, 000 
45, 000 








For which you will be held accountable accordingly. I had intended to send 
a much larger sum for this service, but the lateness of the season, now the 7th 
day of May, and the time which would probably elapse, even with good fortune, 
before you could possibly return the Indians to their homes, in connexion with 
the fact of the apparent failure of the campaign beyond the Arkansas and Red 
rivers, and the reported reappearance of Quantrell, has induced the Secretary 
of the Interior to hesitate in signing the requisition for the amount I proposed; 
and after much perplexity and deliberation he has concluded that of the appro- 
priation the amount now remitted is all that ought to be used at present. 


—e* . 
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You will observe that the law is special, and that the intention of Congress 
was to provide for the removal of the Indians, and we cannot be justified, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, in expending it to any extent in Kansas. 

As it appears here to-day it will be unsafe and impolitic to attempt the re- 
moval of the Indians at this time, but the case may be altered by tlie time this 
reaches you ; consequently much must be left to your sound discretion as to the 
manner you shall act. | 

If, upon the receipt of this, it shall be evident that there is no reasonable 
apprehension of danger of meeting Quantrell and his followers upon the way, 
and everything shall appear auspicious for the undertaking, and you shall have 
made the necessary and proper arrangements for transportation, you will 
telegraph the fact, and measures will be taken immediately for a further supply 
of funds necessary to your purposes. 

If, on the other hand, you should apprehend that your effort at the removal 
will probably result disustrously, in that case it occurs to me that it will be 
best for you to take immediate steps to have the refugees enlarge their gardens, 
and cultivate lands where they now are to the extent of their ability, and make 
every effort to produce a supply for the next winter; and to enable them to do 
this I think you may, without risk of censure, if you find it necessary, use so 
much or all of the sum sent you for seed, &c., &c., in supplying them for their 
present planting, and implements of husbandry; and if you find it necessary, 
in order to carry out the purposes of the government in this regard, you may 
provide the Indians with some oxen for ploughing, as it is not probable that 
any loss would be sustained on account of their depreciation, if proper care be 
taken of them. 

It may turn out that the prospects will soon be more hopeful; if so, perhaps 
a portion of the Indians may then be removed, and it may be that, after the 
grass shall have grown, many of them will be able to return without expense to 
government, which, in any event, it is expected they will do as far as possible. 

As this money was appropriated for a special purpose, I would advise you 
that it will not do to mingle it with your general or other funds. If any of it is 
expended in Kansas, it must be only in the necessary furtherance of the design 
of Congress, as specified in the act of appropriation; but seed, &c., purchased 
for the purpose of establishing them at their homes may be used where they are 
if you find that you cannot succeed as you designed. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
: W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

Wm. G. CorFin, Esq., 


; Superintendent Indian Affairs, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


No. 166. 


LEAVENWoRrTH, Kansas, May 14, 1864. 

Dear Sir: I am just on the eve of starting for the Sac and Fox agency, 
where we expect to load and start the refugees for their homes on Monday, the 
16th instant, I confess not without serious misgivings as to the safety or 
economy of the move; yet, as it seems to be the wish of the Indian committees 
of the Senate and House, and in consequence of the restrictions thrown around 
the appropriation, leaves me but small show for discretion in the matter, as no 
funds can be used for subsistence in Kansas for some time to come. ‘This vir- 
tually reducts the alternative to moving or starving. But I am not without 
strong hopes that from the favorable war news from Grant in Virginia and 
Sherman in Georgia, we may, I think, reasonably hope that the spirit of the 


oil 
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rebellion must very soon be broken ; and as that has been, and is, the great bul- 
wark behind all the bushwhacking, raiding, robbery and murder in every shape, 
when that retreat is taken from them it must very materially lessen the boldness 
and audacity of those thieving scoundrels, so much more to be dreaded than 
régular organized warfare. Were it not for those considerations I should not 
have risked a movement in the face of @uantrell and others of that class, with 
the meagre escort provided or expected, not only to make the moving safe, but, 
what is equally as important, to protect us after we reach the Indian territory, 
without which the whole object of the movement must be defeated—that is, ena- 
bling the Indians to resume agricultural pursuits, and at an early day become 
self-sustaining. Another consideration has been weighed in the case. I learn 
that General Canby has been placed in command of all west of the Mississippi, 
and it is hoped that he may see the necessity of instituting military operations 
more commensurate with the necessities of the case. 
' T enter upon the movement with a full determination to do all in my power 
to make it a success, and with a firm conviction that we can do all that could be 
expected or required of us to make it a success, and if we fail, the cause of the 
failure, we hope, will rest where it belongs. I will try to keep you advised of 
our progress and prospects, and feel the utmost confidence that no effort will be 
spared by you to have the necessary military protection to meet us in the In- 
dian Territory. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. G. CORFIRG 
Superintendent of Indian* Affairs. 
Hon. W. P. Doug, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 167. 


Sac AND Fox AGeEncy, May 22, 1864. 


DEAR SIR: Hneloaett: ‘please find a letter from Special Agent Milo Gookins, 
which will give you some reliable information in regard to the condition of the 
Indian country. I also send a number of the Times newspaper, with an article 
in reference to the Creek treaty. I directed my clerk, Henry Smith, to send 
_ you, Secretary Usher, and the chairman of each of the Indian committees a 
copy, but as he has been very sick ever since I left, I very much fear that he will 
neglect it. Wehave been laboring hard all the past week to get the Indians in 
a condition to move, loaded and off, and have now all in line but about twenty- 
two loads. ‘They have accumulated a large amount of clothing, blankets, and 
articles of prime necessity to them, which they will not consent to leave, and 
will need when we get them home. Instead of three teams per 100 it will take 
near five; but we have culled over, weighed and kept them to as few teams as 
possible. ‘The result, of course, has been, that the teams provided, counting 
three to the hundred, was greatly short, and we have had to gather up the 
balance wherever we could find them, and it has taken a vast amount of time 
and labor ; but we will, I hope and believe, make a start to-morrow, and by 
pushing them through as rapidly as possible, we hope still to make the trip in 
time to keep within my estimate, forty days. It has been attended, thus far, 
with more difficulty than any job I ever undertook. 'They have all the time 
been raising objections, and throwing obstacles in the way of going; the truth 
is, they are pretty well posted, and do not think it safe, until yesterday we got 
the news that.General ‘Thayer, with twelve thousand troops, had got to Fort 


Smith. his looks like business, and very greatly relieved them, and I think | 
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now, as soon as we get the balance of the teams that are now on the way here, 
and loaded, we will be able to move in pretty good shape. 

The Seminoles are still suffering with small-pox, but we expect to get them 
along. The Indians under Elder, near Baxter Springs, cannot move with any 
sort of safety until there is a military fort established there, which I hope to 
have done at an early day, as that is the stronghold for guerillas for all the 
southern part of Kansas, Missouri, Indian territory, and northwestern Kansas. 
A fort there is badly needed, and would do more towards protecting the country 
than any other point. Curtis would put one there if it was in his district, and 
as it is so close to the line it may be overlooked by Canby. If the Indian 
territory, and four or six counties immediately around Fort Smith, were placed 
under Curtis, I would have no fears but our move to the Indians’ home would 
be a triumphant success. As it is, under a commander whose headquarters will 
probably be at New Orleans, the chances, I think, are largely against us. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
DY as CL ANG 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 


a 


Hon. W. P. Do.e, 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


- [Extract from correspondence of Leavenworth Times. ] 


No. 168. 
LEAVENWORTH, Kansas, May 12, 1864. 


“The loyal Creeks—the old men, women, and children, who have been spend 
ing the winter on the Osage, refugees from their country—are about moving . 
southward again. ‘heir loyal warriors comprise the 3d Indian regiment, the 
seceders being still in the rebel service. The amendment to their treaty pro- 
vides for the confiscation by government of the lands of the rebel Creeks, and 
a council was held on Saturday last at the Sac and Fox ,agency for the ratifica- 
tion of this amendment. But the loyalists were strenuously opposed to the 
proposition. They conceded the justice of the principle of confiscation, but 
objected to its application. ‘They considered that their recreant kinsmen. had 
forfeited all claim to the lands, but contended that the lands should revert to 
those who had remained loyal, and not to the government, and therefore refused’ 
to ratify the treaty. The case was argued for the government by Colonel Coffin, 
the efficient superintendent of Indian affairs, but he was unable to reverse the 
decision, and the conference was accordingly adjourned till their return to their 
own dominions.” 

The above paragraph I find in the correspondence of the St. Louis Democrat 

- of the 11th instant, and as its contents might be detrimental to the public ser- 
vice, with which I am connected, I respectfully ask the privilege of inserting 
the following correction in your columns: The council called at the Sac and 
Fox agency, Kansas, alluded to in said paragraph, was merely for the purpose 
of submitting the amended treaty to the consideration of the Creek Indians, 
and to explain to them fully the amendments. It was not expected, nor was it 
attempted, to get a decision from those Indians at said council, as it is a matter 
of great importance to the Creek nation as well as to the government; and, 
therefore, ample time was given them for consideration, aiid consultation with 
that part of the tribe who are now in the ranks of the Union army in the Indian 
territory, as an act of justice to these unfortunate people, and it is not true 
that any decision was made by said Indians adverse to the treaty, as it had not 
been submitted to them prior to the council alluded to; all the expression made 
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by them was the belief that they would ratify the amendment. Indeed, I in- 
formed them that I would not consent to the ratification by them of the amend- 
_ment until they had sufficient time to consult their brethren in the army. This 
request they asked for, and it was cheerfully conceded to them. It is true that 
the treaty, as amended, confiscates the right and interest of the rebel Creeks, and 
declares their part to be the one undivided half of all the lands and territory 
remaining and belonging to the said Creek nation. But it is only held by the 
government in trust, for such of said hostile Indians as may return to their re- 
lations of amity with the United States and the said Creek nation, by virtue of 
any subsequent treaty, proclamation of the President, or act of Congress, and 
such other friendly tribes and persons as may from time to time be settled upon 
such portion of said Territory, not exceeding the one half thereof, as shall be 
set apart for that purpose, under the direction of the President, with the assent 
of the council of the said Creek nation, by metes and bounds; and forever ex- 
cludes white people. And when it is considered that the Creeks have a much 
larger tract of country than they could ever occupy, even in their palmiest days, 
when they were united and double the number that they are now, if again 


united, and from the fact that they are now, and have been for years, rapidly — 


diminishing, and that the government, in the amendments alluded to, makes 
liberal provisions for restoring them to their homes, and agree to pay them during 
the next five years one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, to enable them to 
commence farming, and start again in the peaceful enjoyment of domestic life, 
Tam fully of the opinioi that the interest of the Creeks will be greatly pro- 
moted by the treaty, and do not entertain a doubt that when its. just and liberal 
provisions are all well understood by them it will be willingly and cordially 
ratified. 
W. G. COFFIN I= 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


No. 169. 


OsaGE.CaTHoLic Mission, June 3, 1864. 


. Dear Sir: We arrived here on the evening of the 1st instant, and are wait- 
ing the promised military escort which has now partially arrived, but got orders 
last night not to move from here until the train and escort arrived from Fort 
Scott, which are expected to get here to-night, and we hope to be able to move 
to-morrow morning. ‘lhe Indians entirely refused to move yesterday morning 
till the escort arrived, as it was promised them here, and we had to yield. They 
are.very timid; they had a big scare last night, and sent up at one o’clock for 
troops. We sent out forty, who have not yet returned, but I have no idea of any 
trouble yet for sixty or eighty miles. We are, I think, in pretty good shape, 


and I see no reason why, with due diligence and prompt attention, we cannot . 


move on from twelve to fifteen miles per day,if we are not detained by the 
military, which I hope will not be the case. 

Our train, when strung out in marching order, is about six miles long; and 
then the thousands that walk or stray out ahead and all along for two or three 
miles behind, it really makes a sight that is worth seeing, and if I had no respon- 
sibility or care, I could enjoy it most hugely. If we are detained much more, 
we will not be able to make the tiip within the forty days estimated by me. 
We have all the Creeks except a very few left at the Sac and Fox agency sick. 
These 1 think will not exceed twenty—all the Huchees, Chickasaws and Cher- 
ckees; the Seminoles at Neosho Falls. We cannot move on account of the 
small-pox. Many of them are sick, and it would have created a mutiny among 
those we have along; and not only that, but the troops would have refused to 20 
with us. I propose to pursue a different course entirely with them; I intend to 
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purchase oxen down in the Indian country, and bring back with us, and buy 
wagons and divide them out, and give them the oxen and wagons when they get. 
home. I fully believe we can move them quite as cheap that way, and they 
will have the oxen and wagons when they get there to work with, which will 
be quite a start, and encourage them to go to work. . I held a council with them 
as I came down, and proposed that plan to them, which gave great satisfaction. 
Quite a number of them have gone down some six weeks since. There will 
not, I think, be more than 600 to move. The Belmont concern is all closed up; 
some of them came on and joined us at Humbodlt, but all the wild tribes went to 
the Arkansas, to'the buffalo and antelope country, and will not, I hope, trouble 
us any more soon. 

I hope, if you have not already, you will at once forward funds enough to 
pay the expenses of the trip and the present quarter, or it will be out by “that 
time, (I mean when we get back,) and the contractors, McDonald & Fuller, 
have been carrying a heavy load, and have had nothing yet, and should have 
some relief soon. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W.G. COFFIN, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
Hon. W. P. Dots, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 170. 


Camp SALETT, 
40 miles south of Catholic Mission, June 7, 1864. 

Dear Sir: Having a very few moments to write by a military messenger, 
I avail myself of the opportunity to drop you a few lines. 

On the 5th we had athunder-storm, which killed one active, stout colored man, 
Dr. Ketcham’s interpreter, instantly, (he never struggled or breathed,) anda 
horse by his side. ‘The lightning struck the man on the top of his head, and fired 
every load in his revolver in his belt, that shot his. foot and ankle all to pieces. 
The horse was in the wagon, driving along the road. 

We arrived here at 1 o’clock yesterday ; the best camping place I ever saw. 
The Indians killed four fine deer and about forty wild hogs and one fine, large, 
wild steer, and Perry Fuller killed one fine, large buck; so we are all right as 
to meat now; but the Osages, or some cattle-thieves, stole all our cattle, thirty 
head, last night, but we have a file of soldiers and a lot of Indians out after 
them, and hope to get them. ‘They have given us a great deal of trouble, as 
we can get no lots to put them in of nights. We are within about 120 miles 
of Fort Gibson, and expect to reach there in ten days if not kept back by the 
military, which we have been already two or three days; but they are now 
within six miles of us with the government ox-train, and will, I hope, not delay 
us much more. The commander sent us orders this morning not to move from 
here till he should come up. I started back to his camp, twelve miles, this 
morning, and got permission to drive ten miles to-day ; and they have most of 
the escort, and will camp with or close to us to-night. There are about 300 


- wagons in our train, sutlers, and all, and about the same in the government 


train, including 60 loaded with Indian supplies by McDonald & Fuller. As 
we unload our supply teams by issuing, we load with Indians, the old and 
broken down; over 3,000 travel on foot, and pack every imaginable article of 
clothing, bedding, cooking utensils, chickens, ducks, and dogs. I think that 
we had at least 3,000 dogs when we'started, but they are rapidly diminishing ; 


he 
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but at least 500 of them, young of course, are packed by the Indians. If we 
had a Bayard Taylor with us he would furnish articles for the Tribune for a 
season. In haste, 

Your obedient servant, 

. W. G. CORRES 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. W. P. Doe, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 171. 


Fort Grseson, CreEK NATION, June 16, 1864. 


Sir: We arrived here yesterday, with about 5,000 Indians, in pretty good — 
shape ; have made the trip as well as we could reasonably expect; have had 
rather a wet time; have had six deaths on the road, (one by lightning,) ‘and 
about sixteen births; three legs broken, all children, from eight to twelve years 
of age, by falling out of the wagons and wheels running over them. 

We have had ‘ample supplies: on the road, and I hope will complete the trip ' 
within the forty days estimated by me; but I found it a much larger job to 
load and start than I anticipated. We were nearly two weeks loading and get- 
ting the first seventy miles, and we had to move slowly, not more than from 
eight to twelve miles per day, except when we were compelled to move further 
to reach wood and water. We were delayed three days waiting for the mili- 
tary and another train from Fort Scott with military stores, and were delayed 
starting the teams home this morning by the military; but I have no complaint 
to make of the officers and men escorting us; they have been vigilant, active, 
and accommodating. I think upon the ‘whole we may pronounce the moving a 
success. Unfortunately oné young man of our escort was drowned while ford- 
ing Grand river, at this place, last evening; he got into running water, was 
thrown from his horse, and the weight of his carbine and revolvers sunk him. 

I regret to say that the condition of things here is anything but satisfactory. 
We are too late to raise a crop this year; and if there were yet time, the mili- _ 
tary do not hold any territory outside of Fort Smith and Fort Gibson. Livery- 
thing done out of range of the guns of the forts has to be done under an escort 
or guard. ‘hus they will be compelled at present to remain in camp, or as 
near the fort as we can get wood, water, and grass, until we can get more mili- 
tary protection. I am going at once to Fort Smith, and shall urge General’ 
Thayer to place a military post out in the Creek country, so that we can put 
the Creeks on their own land, that they may be making preparations for a crop 
next year, j 

The Chickasaws, only some 400 in number, we shall take to Fort Smith, as 
they will be near their homes there. All the others are nearer their homes 
here. ‘The expense of subsisting here will be truly enormous, and we shall be 
compelled at once to put them on the shortest kind of rations, and cut off alto- 
gether coffee, sugar, pepper, vinegar, and all that can be dispensed with at all. 
Had you given me the amount I estimated for, instead of cutting it down as 
you did, we could have hoped to have got through to another crop, with the 
addition of the accruing annuities ; but as it is, a vast amount of absolute sufter- 
ing must be the consequence, and is, so far as I see, utterly unavoidable. The 
Cherokee agent, Judge Harlan, is now furnishing a very small amount of flour — 
and corn to over 9, 000 persons, and with the refugee Creeks, Seminoles, and 

others here, with what we brought, will make fully 16,000 to provide for, and 
all the money at our command will not furnish them with quarter rations of 
flour, corn, and beef till next spring, and they must have some clothing in some 
way, or we will all be disgraced; but how it is to come is more than I ean tell. 


S 
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The prospect indeed looks gloomy, but we can only make the best possible use 
of all we have, and hope that some way will open up by which we may be able 
to prevent starvation. The military have most wonderfully changed their tune. 
They now say it was the worst possible policy for us to move the refugee 
Creeks here now ; that instead, we should by all means have removed at least 
a part of those here back to Kansas ; but I yet hope it will not turn out so dis- 
astrous as they anticipate, and as it really looks to be now. 

Our last contract for supplies delivered here was enormously high, or looked 
so to me—$25 per barrel for flour here and at Fort Smith, but it is just half 
what it is selling for here now- Flour, of rather poor quality, is selling here at 
$25 per sack of 98 pounds. ‘The Ross store, in which John Ross, Lewis Ross, 
and all the Ross family are understood to be interested, are selling flour to 
Cherokees at $25 per sack, and I very much fear that when we let another 
contract it will be at greatly increased prices. We must manage to get a large 
“supply here before winter sets in, or we,shall find it impossible, with any amount 
’ of transportation that we can get, to keep a supply even if we had the funds to 
pay for it. I intend to get all that our funds will buy before cold weather, un- 
less otherwise ordered. I will try to write you again from Fort Smith, and 
more fully in regard to prospects; but if this should reach you in time, I im- 
plore you by all the feelings of humanity to give us the balance of my estimate 
at least, and with that I hope to be able to get along with some small degree of 
eredit till the Indians can have a chance at least to ‘make a subsistence. 

Since writing the above, Colonel Pnillips has come to inform me that he has 
just received official information that a steamboat load of goods, and some IJn- 
dian supplies from Fort Smith here, was attacked by the rebels thirty-five 
miles below here and driven on shore on this side of the river; the escort ran 


and left her, and one of them brought the news to this point; what the result 


may be we cannot tell, but hope, as the river is very wide, and now high, they 
may not have crossed to rob or burn her, but the chances are not at all favora- 
ble to save her; 200 cavalry of our escort have gone to her with wagons to 
save the goods, if not taken or burnt. She was attacked within twenty miles 
of Fort Smith, and they doubtless had the news before we got it here, and may 
have saved her. 

We have had a terrible rain storm last night and to-day, and will be delayed 
another day waiting for the military train to unload. We were ready to start 
our train back this morning, but Colonel Phillips has just notified me that we 
cannot start until day after to-morrow, which will of course add two more days 
to our trip, and $2,500 to our expenses, but there is no remedy that I can see. 
It has rained nearly every day since we left Humboldt, which has added very 
materially-to our difficulties, the discomfort of the Indians, and indeed all con- 
cerned. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. G. COFFIN, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. W. P. Do.e, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 172. 


Fort Gisson, CREEK NATION, 
July 16, 1864. 


The Creek chiefs desire to say this to our father: To whom must a suffering 
child call for help except to its father? We therefore call upon you as our father, 
to help us in this our time of need. We can see nothing but starvation before us. 
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Already we have had a taste of what is to come this winter. Ouragent is domg 
all he can for us. If there was food in the courttry, he would get it forus; but 
there is none here, We did not get here in time to raise anything for ourselves ; 
we are therefore destitute of everything. Months intervene between the arrival 
of each train, and the supplies they bring are barely sufficient to keep us alive 
from day to day. 

The military officers here tell us that they look upon it as impossible to ae- 
cumulate any provisions ahead. ‘There are at least twenty thousand persons | . 
here to feed, all of whom will have to depend on the trains for a// of their sub- 
sistence, except beef; and this winter, when the trains must necessarily have 
to stop, our sufferings will be terrible in the extreme. Last winter the refugees * 
who were here were reduced to almost absolute starvation, so much so thatthey 4 
were glad to hunt out the little corn that fell from the horses and mules of the ~ 
military. Then there were large fields of corn south of this post belonging to — 
the rebels, which our soldiers took and gathered : now there are none; thewhole 
country is a waste, and the suffering must be much greater next winter than it was 
last, unless the most prompt and energetic steps are taken to procure and trans- 
port supplies to this place. ° 
_ It was a terrible mistake that we were not brought down here in time to raise 
a crop for ourselves; had this been done, we could in a great measure have sup- 
ported ourselves. We do not blame any one because we do not have provisions- 

We know that the provisions are not here; we know that the provisions destined 
to relieve our present wants were destroyed by the rebels. If there were any 
provisions that those who have charge of us could get hold of, we should get 
them. ‘They are like ourselves, helpless. All the officers of the Indian depart- 
ment do all they can to relieve us. Our agent takes as much interest in us, and 
tries as hard to relieve our wants, as he could if we were his children. Indeed, 
we have no complaints to make of any one; we only ask that steps be taken to 
keep us from perishing until-we can raise a crop next season. 
Your children, 
OK-TA-HA-SUS-HUR-GAH, head chief, + his mark. 
KA-PIT-CHA-FIR-E-CO, second chief, + his mark. 
KO-WE-TA-MIC-CO, Coweta chief, + his mark. 
MIC-CO-HUT-KA, Tulsa chief, + his mark. 
TUS-TE-NUK-E-MU-CHU-AH-HI-KO-GEE, chief, + his mark. 
TUL-LA-DE-GU-LA-CHA-PO-KA, chief, + his mark. 

Attest : | 

A. 8. PENFIELD. 

Harry IsLanp, + his mark, 

United States Iaterpreter. 
Hon. CoMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, Washinbion, Le 


No. 173. + 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, August 15, 1864- 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose herewith the copy of a letter of Superin- 
tendent Coffin, of the 8th instant, together with the copy of a copy of one from 
Agent Harlan, asking that an order may be issued by the War Department pro- 
hibiting any persons ‘but Indians from buying, or taking under any plea what- 
ever, the grain which is now being raised by the Cherokee women and children. 

The communications of Superintendent Coffin and Agent Harlan speak for | 
themselves, and fully present before the reader the commendable spirit exhibited 


f 


‘ 
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by the women and children of the Cherokees, in their labors to provide for the 


necessities of their people ; and believing as I do, that the “order” as requested, 


issued to the military authorities at F ort Gibson, will have a salutary effect in - 
protecting the produce of their generous efforts from falling a prey to unprinci- 
pled men, I would respectfully suggest that you w ill make the request to the 
Secretary of War that he will issue said “order,” surrounded with such pains 
and penalties for its violation as will appear to him right and proper. , 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. E. MIX, Acting Canines 
Hon. J. P. Usuer, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


No. 174. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Southern Superintendency, Leavenworth, Kansas, August 8, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to herewith enclose copy of letter from Agent Har- 
lan under date of the 30th ultimo, to this office, requesting me to urge upon 
you the necessity to have the War Department issue an order to the military 
authorities at Fort Gibson, with sufficient penalties, prohibiting any person but 
Indians from buying or taking, under any plea whatever, the grain which is 


now being raised by defenceless Cherokee women and children, who are at 


present being subsisted like other destitute Indians of the southern superin- 
tendency, and who are making a desperate effort this season to raise, as far as 
possible, some grain for their support the coming winter. 

I fully indorse Agent Harlan’s suggestion, nia would most respectfully re- 
commend that such an order be obtained from the War Department at the earliest 
day possible, and the officers in the Indian Territory required to fully enforce 
it, or that severe punishment will follow. ‘This order, if obtained in "due sea- 
son, will be found very important and beneficial to the government, as well as 
to these unfortunate, families, who are highly commendable for the industry 
manifested by them in trying to sustain themselves, whilst their fathers and 
husbands are assisting to ficht the battles of the Union cause. 

I have been creditably informed that the er op of corn now under cultivation 
in the Cherokee country will be sufficient to feed the whole nation this winter, 
providing it can be properly protected, gathered, and divided. 

When it is considered that the means at our command for the support of the 
destitute Indians of the southern superintendency are already nearly exhausted, 
while the present fiscal year has only commenced a short time ago, it will be 
found that by enforcing such orders as Agent Harlan suggests, the Cherokee 
families will need but little support from the government. the coming Li 
and live in comfort and ease comparatively from last winter. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. G. COFFIN, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
By Henry Sairu, Clerk to Sup’t. 
Hon. WittiAm P. Do.e, . 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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Fort Gipson, 
Cherokee Nation, July 30, 1864. 


Srr: You are aware that the women and children of the Cherokee nation, 
owing to limited means of cultivation, a want of seed-corn, and many other 
causes, were prevented from planting, or, after planting, of cultivating a suffi- 
cient quantity of corn for their support the coming winter. ‘There will be con- 
siderable corn raised in small patches—say from one to tenacres. ‘The previous 


year they had seed and more means of cultivation than they had this year, 


and raised more corn, perhaps, than they will this year. Many last year gath- 
ered their corn and hid it where they could, and in this way saved some for their 
own use; those who did not take that precaution lost all—not by enemies, but 
Jriends. 'This year more families raised corn than last year, but not in such 
large quantities. It is astonishing to see with what zeal and industry the 
women and children cultivated their corn and gardens, laboring under all 


the disadvantages they have had and continue to have, and add to this almost 


a certainty, as soon as the crop is ripe, that they will be again robbed of all 
they have raised. 

Some will have more than they want for their own use, pa will sell their 
surplus; some have enough, some will fall short; and perhaps nearly or quite 
one-half of them have none. They: could get of those who have to spare, if 
those who have it to spare are prohibited from selling to any but Indians. 

If quartermasters, and those who will claim to be acting under their authority, 
government teamsters, sutlers, teamsters, and Indian supply trains, are allowed 
to buy or steal or take corn wherever they find it, as they have done heretofore, 
the women and children will necessarily suffer; and if any one ot the above 
class of gentry are allowed to buy or take, others will devise ways and means 
to cloak their actions, and the Indians will be robbed. 

The only remedy is to obtain an order, with sufficient pains and penalties, 
prohibiting any persons but Indians from buying or taking grain from Indians 


under any plea whatever, and requiring all officers to see that the order is 


obeyed, or that swift and severe punishment will follow. 
I will use every effort in my power. to ferret out violators of such an order. 


Unlesss some such order is issued and enforced they never, while the law is 


suspended and the military rule prevails, will raise ih more corn to feed a very 
undeserving class of friends. 

This is the only remedy I can see for the grievance. If this is not given, 
{and it cannot be done too soon) they have no hope. “Che Indians are desperate ; 
the women will resist to the utmost of their power the taking of their corn. 
They will spur on the men. A great many soldiers are at home with their 
guns in their hands. If compelled they will defend the crops of their wives 
and children. Who can blame them? Murders to a fearful extent will be the 
consequence I fear. 

What I want, and I earnestly urge on you, is the absolute necessity for 
some such order from the War Department to the military authority here. 

Without this the Indians will be without corn, except what is furnished by 
the contractors at $5 35 per bushel. When they have nominally received pay, 
it has only been at $1 per bushel, and much that was taken was never pre- 
tended to be paid for, and never will be. 

Get some such order if possible. ' 

Your obedient servant, 
T. HARLAN, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Colonel CoFFIN, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
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No. 175. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, September 5, 1864. 


Sir: I enclose youa slip cut from the “ Border Sentinel,” in regard to most 
shameful conduct alleged to have been and still being perpetrated’ by the steal- 
ing of cattle from the Indian territory. 

I trust that none of the employés of, or contractors with, the Indian depart- 
ment are engaged in this business, and while I have no reason to believe that 
any are so engaged, I feel called upon to direct that you should closely scru- 


a tinize the conduct of all, and if you have any reason to suspect either employés 
q or contractors, that you at once institute the most thorough and searching in- 


vestigation, that if any are guilty, they may in the case of employés be 
promptly dismissed, and in that of contractors, their contracts annulled. 


a Of course, contractors are not.to be debarred from purchasing cattle in the 
f Indian country, but it is your imperative duty to know that they pay a fair 


and reasonable price for the cattle purchased, either in money or useful articles, 
and I think it would be well to establish a rule for the protection of the Indians, 
that all such purchases shall be made with the knowledge and consent of the 
agent in charge. 
Very respectfully, &c., 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
Wm. G. CorFin, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


No. 176. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
: SOUTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, September 12, 1864. 
Sir: Lhave the honor to herewith acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
under date of the 5th instant, in regard to the shameful conduct that has been 
perpetrated by the stealing of cattle from the Indian territory. 
In reply thereto, allow me to state, that I have at all times, and am now 
making efforts to suppress this illegitimate cattle traffic which has been prac- 
ticed in the Indian territory for so long; and, indeed, to accomplish that object 
I have had in my employ ever since the first of May last a special agent, in 
the shape of a detective, with instructions to hover around the border of south- 
ern Kansas, for the purpose of intercepting any holding all such cattle that 
are being driven out of the Indian territory, for which the parties in possession 
a of the same are unable to produce proper ownership. I shall be able to furnish 

you at an early day with a full report of his actions in detail in the premises. 
General Curtis has kindly volunteered to assist me, if necessary, in seizing any 
; stolen cattle that may be attempted to be smuggled through his lines. 

. In conclusion, I have the honor #0 inform you that, as far as I am informed 
at this time, there are no employés of the Indian department engaged in that 
infernal traflic. | 

Should I, however, reccive information to the contrary, I will at once insti- 
tute the most rigid investigation, and-bring to justice the guilty ones. 
% Very respectfully, your obedient servant, | 
) W. G. COFFIN, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. Wo. P. Doug, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
8 
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CENTRAL SUPERINTENDENCY, 


Nowsaldin 
° 
OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
St. Joseph, Mo., October 1, 1864, 


Stk: In compliance with the regulations of the Indian department, 1 have the 
honor to submit my first annual report concerning the condition of the tribes 
within the central superintendency. 

The brief time that has intervened between the date of my appointment to 
office and the period designated for the rendition of the reports has necessarily 
put it out of my power to go into as full a detail as under other circumstances I 
should desire to do, and which I hope to do in any future report which I may 

make. 

In consequence of the extreme drought, the backwardness of the spring, and 
immense swarms of grasshoppers, the crops in Kansas have been a partial, and 
in Nebraska and Idaho, a total, failure. Owing to the hostilities of the prairie 
tribes very few of our border tribes went on the hunt, and the few who did 
venture returned without procuring any robes or meat. It is a well-known fact 
that our Indians depend chiefly upon corn and buffalo meat for their subsistence 
during the winter months; and as many of the tribes are destitute of both, much 
suffering, if not actual starvation, will ensue unless aid be furnished them by 
the government, I state these facts at the present time for your information, 
and in order that you may be prepared for the petitions of the more destitute 
tribes for relief this winter, feeling assured that frequent applications will be 

made to this office for relief. 

In regard to the outbreak among the prairie Indians [ shall have but little to 
say, believing that the superintendents of Colorado, Dakota, and Idaho, whose 
province I conceive it to be, will give you a detailed and circumstantial account. 
I would merely remark that neither the Indians of the upper agency nor any 
other Indians in this superintendency have had anything to do with it. The 
Indians of the Upper Platte were invited by the belligerent Indians to join them, 
but refused. It will be seen from the correspondence of Agent Loree and of 
the commanders of Fort Laramie, which has been furnished to the department, 
that the Indians of the Upper Platte have abstained from participation in any of 
the difficulties. Lam particular in making this statement, because claims have been 
presented to this office for depredations alleged to have been committed by the 
Cheyennes by persons who would not be able to distinguish a Sioux from an 
Esquimaux. ‘The outbreak originated with the northern Sioux, Gros Ventres, 
Arickarees, Assinaboines, and Munecongries, and the disastrous consequences 
which have resulted therefrom are attributable to them, and them alone. The 
last uprising among the Indians was one of a series; the first was at Spirit 
Lake, the second in Minnesota. It is a noted fact that Little Crow, Ink-pa-du-ta, 
Cut Head, and other leading chiefs among the Sioux, figured prominently in the 
last outbreak, as they did in the former one. ‘The cause of their action is the 
same old story—the encroachments of the whites upon their hunting-grounds, 
and the desire of the Indian to take a coup, or, in other words, to sealp an enemy, 
which entitles them to increased honors and distinction among their tribes. 

So great is the dissatisfaction among the Kickapoo Indians in regard to their 
late treaty, that fully one-half of the tribe have emigrated to the southern coun- 
try. The opinion prevails that they have abandoned their reserve altogether, 
and have gone to Red river with a view of looking up a suitable place for their 
future home. My own opinion is that their visit to Red river is of a temporary 

nature, and that they will probably in a few months return to their tribe, and 


a 
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herefore their right to lands allotted to them under the late treaty should not 
be effected by their emigration. I would recommend the department to examine 
into this matter, as I understand certain parties who have an interest in the sur- 
plus Kickapoo lands are making efforts to exclude those who have emigrated 
from their share of the lands under the late treaty. In this connexion I beg 
leave to state that there is a band of Pottawatomies living with the Kickapoos 
by virtue of a national compact or treaty made by Superintendent D. D. Mitchell 
in 1851, the terms of which make them one tribe for all future time. The pur- 
chase money was paid by the Pottawatomies out of their individual funds, 
without any expense to the Pottawatomie nation. ‘They ought by right to draw 
their distributive share of the Pottawatomie annuities, but they do not. Efforts 
have been made to exclude these also from allotments of land under the Kicka- 
poo treaty of 1862. I beg the department will also give this subject their con- 
sideration. 

I would respectfully recommend that the sum of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, from the appropriation ‘“ provisions for Indians,’”’ be placed at the disposal 
of this office to feed hungry Indians who frequently visit this office on account 
of its proximity to the Indian agencies. I am aware that it is not the policy of 
the government to encourage such visits, and it is not my intention to do so, but 
there are exceptional cases in which humanity seems to demand that something 
should be done for them, and if there is no fund for this purpose placed at the 
disposal of this office, the superintendent is called upon to relieve them out of 
his own private funds. A small band of Winnebagoes, in an almost destitute 
condition, visited this office a few days since, and my heart was touched with 
pity for the poor fellows, who had nothing to eat and nowhere to go; hence the 
above appeal. 

I would respectfully recommend that the salary of the clerk of this office be 
increased from twelve hundred to fifteen hundred dollars per annum.  Jifteen 
hundred dollars is the amount allowed to clerks in all the other superintenden- 
cies. There is no good reason for this invidious distinction, for I venture to 
assert, that the amount of business transacted by this office, in moneys, property 
and correspondence, equals, if it does not exceed, that of any other superin- 
tendencytin the United States. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. ; 
Wie Ms. Alc LN. 
y Superintendent Indian Affairs. 
Hon. W. P. Do.e, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


Ino. 178: 


OmauHa INDIAN. AGENCY, 
September 10, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following annual report of this agency. 

I assumed the duties of agent for the Omaha Indians on the Ist day of April, 
1864, that being the commencement of the last quarter of the fiscal year. 1 am 
unable to give any inforniation prior to that date. For the same reason, I am 
unable to say what, if any progress, the tribe has made since the last annual 
report by my predecessor. I will, tuerefore, content myself by giving the con- 
dition in which I found the agency, and the affairs transpiring since, and to the 
date of this report. 

I may be permitted to say, that the condition of affairs I found to be rather 
flattering than otherwise, thus reflecting credit both upon the policy of the 
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department and the acts and labors of my predecessor. The Omaha Indians, as 
a tribe, are well advanced in civilization and industrial pursuits. They are, and 
ever have been, true and loyal to the general government. As an evidence of 
their loyalty and patriotism, I take pride in announcing these facts, that over 
one hundred of them are now in the Union army, having enlisted in the three 
years’ service. The officers under whom they are serving speak in the highest 
terms of their efficiency and bravery. ‘Those who have enlisted all speak or 
understand the English language, and most of them were educated at the mis- 
sion school on the reservation. ‘They are peaceable, quiet, and well-disposed 
Indians. Less petty depredations are committed by them than om them. Since 


I have been here they have straggled off the reserve but seldom, especially in ~ 


the settlements. But one complaint has been made to me of depredations, and 
that of minor importance, and but one case of drunkenness has oceurred in 
the tribe since April 1. 

The general condition of the tribe, I am safe in saying, is about as it has been 
for several years past. It is believed and hoped, however, that progress is 
being made. At the date of this report I have not taken a census of the tribe. 
The “number, at last pay day, was 971 souls. The health is and has generally 
been good, and I think the next census will show a slight increase in population. 

Being governed by the experience of my predecessor, I have principally fol- 
lowed his plans and policy thus far in the management of affairs. I shall en- 
deavor to effect some change in the future. One of the principal changes I 
desire to bring about is to prevail upon the Indians to. either abandon their 
annual buffalo hunt, and depend upon raising cattle with which to provide 
themselves meat, or at least make such a different arrangement as will leave a 
sufficient number of them at home to take care of the growing crops. ‘They 
are in the habit of going at a season of the year when the crops most need 
attention, and they a/t go, men, women and,children. ‘Their cattle (and many 
of them have now good-sized herds) are thus suffered to roam at will, and the 
consequence is, that on their return they find their crops greatly damaged, 
and, in fact, in many instances, entirely destroyed. Again, while on the hunt 


they subsist entirely upon meat. When they return, their corn is just in good © 


roasting ear, and they subsist entirely upon it. ‘This cannot but produce sick- 
ness and many deaths. 

Heretofore, the land under cultivation has all been enclosed in several large 
fields, and claimed and cultivated in common. A much better plan is to have 
each head of a family select, improve, and cultivate a separate and independent 
tract of land as his own “little farm;’’ he thus learns independence, becomes in- 
dependent and industrious; can protect his crops better; he feels more like 
_ laboring, that all he earns is his own. ‘To accomplish this, the annual appro- 
priation for farm purposes should be materially increased. ‘This once done, and 
the Omahas will not only produce an abundance upon which to subsist and 
clothe themselves, but will have a surplus, and, in the end, become entirely 
self-sustaining. ‘This can only be done by individualizing their interests. To 
illustrate one of the evil effects of the cultivation in common, I mention the fact 
that almost the entire fence around one of the large fields has been burned 
nearly every season, I am told, by carelessness in gathering and burning stalks. 
It not being individual property, they could not see or feel the necessity ‘of being 
individually careful. Jor particulars in regard to the farm, I refer you to the 
report of my farmer, a copy of which you will herewith find. 

I have adopted-a plan of allowing no Indian to leave the reserve without a 
written pass, a complete record of which is kept in my office, and I permit but 
one pass out at one time. By this means I am able to ‘keep track” of ab- 
sentees, and if depredations are committed to ferret them out. 


~ 


The “summer hunt” proved almost an entire failure this season. Just as the ' 


Omahas were fairly upon the hunting-ground, the Indian outbreak took place 


~ 
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in Nebraska and Kansas. They were repeatedly attacked and harassed by 
hostile Indians, (Sioux,) who killed several of them. Deeming it imprudent, for 
many reasons, that they should be off the reserve, I sent for them to come in, 
and found them on their way home. 

The crops have not been good this’season. Spring was late opening, and 
then exceedingly dry. Here we were two months without a drop of rain, and 
at a time when most needed. ‘The corn in the end has turned out much better 
than I expected, and the Indians will have more than they really need. Oats 
and wheat were failures, owing to the drought. Potatoes, for the same cause, 
and ravages of the potato bug, were the same. In carrying on the farm opera- 
tions I have been exceedingly embarrassed this season, and fear that my efforts 
and expenditures, without an explanation, may not be considered as satisfactory 
as I would desire. It happened that I took possession of this agency just at 
a time when all the farm implements and stock were nearly or quite exhausted. 
For instance, there was but one horse and two yoke of cattle turned over to me, 
and they old and worn out. ‘The supply of farm implements was small and in 
the same condition. The’ mower and reaper was so dilapidated as not to be worth 
repairing, and consequently I was forced to hire all the grain and grass cut. 
But $287 60 cash, applicable to farm purposes, was turned over to me, and with 
that sum only of government funds, I carried on the entire farm operations for 
the two quarters, commencing April and July, which you are aware are the 
most expensive quarters of the whole year. Again, the prices of stock, produce, 
and labor were all much increased this season, and could only be obtained for | 
eash. For instance, corn heretofore could be purchased here for from 15 to 30 
cents per bushel; this season it cost from 75 cents to $1 50 per bushel. Pota- 
toes heretofore could be had at 25 to 50 cents per bushel; this season they were 
difficult to obtain at from $1 to $2 per bushel. Justice to myself demands this 
detailed statement, and hence I make it as a portion of my annual report. 

The blacksmith shop, as you were informed at the time, was accidentally 
burned on the 6th day of June, resulting in a total loss of tools, &e. By the 


order of the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I have erected and 


finished a new shop near the site where the old one stoad. 

The grist and saw mill is in good running order, and sufficiently accommodates. 
the tribe with flour, meal, and lumber. It has been kept constantly running. 
I have the Indians quite in the notion of exchanging their sod huts for neat 


_sawed-log houses, and the mill has been kept busy sawing for such purposes. 


Nearly or quite one-half of the tribes now occupy such houses, and all will adopt 
them as speedily as possible. 

I agree with my predecessor that the Indian police should be paid at least one 
thousand dollars per annum. It is an effective and indispensable organization, 
and should not be controlled by the chiefs. It should be above them, and they 
responsible to the police, aud the police responsible to the agent. 1tis my object 
thus to impress the tribe. 

The wealth of the tribe is, I presume, about what it was last season. That, 


however, is a difficult matter to ascertain. Perhaps what they would value 


the most highly is really worth the least. Their horses are above an average 
of Indian horses. In fact they have many American horses, and some very 
valuable ones. In all, they have between 700 and 800. ‘The most of the 
chiefs are turning their attention to raising cattle. Uheir principal chief, La- 
flesche, has about fifty head. In this I encourage them, for the reason given 
before, that I am anxious they should adopt this mode of supplying themselves 
with meat, instead of relying upon the “hunt.” 

In relation to the educational progress, I refer you to the annual report of the 
Rey. R. J. Burtt, superintendent of the mission school, a copy of which is also 
made a part of my report, and is herewith forwarded. I have visited the school, 
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as is made my duty, and find the affairs in a prosperous condition. The attend- 
ance, for some reason, is not as large this season as formerly. 


We had reason to hope we would escape trouble from the hostile Indians who 


have been depredating and murdering upon our western borders this year. On 
the 24th of August, however, we were visited by a party of hostile Sioux, and 
eleven of the Winnebagoes temporarily residing upon this reserve were killed. 
They, in return, killed nine of the Sioux. ; 

Having no means of defence or place of security for the white families upon 
the reserve in case we were attacked, I took the responsibility of erecting a sub- 
stantial block-house. It is two stories high, octagon shape, and constructed of 
sawed logs six inches by twelve; the lower story is pierced for small arms, and 
in the upper story I have placed a six-pound brass cannon belonging to the 
agency. ‘The building is ninety-six feet in circumference, and is pronounced a 
very substantial one. 

I have been requested by the chiefs in counsel assembled to call the attention 
of the department, in my annual report, to article eight of the existing treaty 
between the United States and the Omaha Indians. This article provides, as 
you are aware, for the erection of a mill and blacksmith shop, and a miller, black- 
smith and farmer, for ten years. Whether this stipulation expires-ten years 
after the date of the treaty, or the date of its ratification, is of minor importance. 
The point they have under consideration is whether the ten years dates from 
the time said improvements were completed and in operation, or from either of 
the other dates referred to. It is my opinion, (and I beg respectfully to suggest 
that it is a matter of no small importance,) that some new understanding or 
arrangement be made with them in regard to this matter. They are not sufli- 
ciently advanced to take charge of and mauage those affairs, of and among them- 
selves. I simply, therefore, call your attention to the subject. 

The duties devolving upon me up to the date of this report have been unusu- 
ally laborious and perplexing. On taking possession of this agency I found 
nearly seven hundred Winnebago Indians here, who had left their reservation 
at Crow creek,-Dakota Territory. Others continued coming from time to time, 
until there are now over twelve hundred of them temporarily upon this reserve. 
By the direction of the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I have sub- 
sisted them. ‘lhe Omaha Indians were willing they should sojourn here until 
further arrangement could be made for them. JI also prevailed upon them to 
consent to the Winnebagoes cultivating a portion of their lands. Under the 
arrangement I assigned them a tract of weed bottom land, near the junction of 
the Black Bird creek and the Missouri river, and furnished them with a sufficient 
number of hoes and seed corn to plant something over one hundred acres in 
corn. ‘They have cultivated it well, and notwithstanding the unpropitious cir- 
cumstances of the season, have raised a fair crop of corn. In addition, they 
have labored to a considerable extent for the farmers adjacent, both in Nebraska 
and Iowa. By my assistance and their own efforts, they have been made as com- 
fortable and contented as could be expected under all the circumstances. 

Hoping that my labors and acts during the brief period I have been honored 
with the position | now occupy may prove satisfactory to you, sir, and the In- 
dian department, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. .W FURNAS, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Col. Wn. M. ALBIN, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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No. 179. 
Report of Omaha Mission for 1863-64. 


Honorep AND ResPEcTeD Sir: The time has again arrived for the annual 
report, and, without the blank form before me, I will endeavor briefly to answer 
all the points required, as memory serves me. 

1. Number of scholars —During the past year the average attendance has been 
forty-six. During the latter part of the year this number was diminished by 
the enlisting of some of our largest boys, of whom I shall speak again. Early 
in the spring we were visited also with measles, which Jed to some of our children 
being taken home and not returned prior to the time of the annualhunt. There 
is one point to which I would particularly call your attention. It is the meas- 
ured regularity in the attendance of the children. Although the number 
reported is less than that of last year, by reason of the few absentees, the at- 
tendance has really been greater. From this I would argue increased confidence 
in the school, and therefore increased prosperity. As soon as the tribe returns 
from their hunt and have harvested their corn we shall endeavor to fill up our 
complement. 

2. Number of boys—In attendance eighteen. Eight of those present last 
year are now fighting under the “Stars and Stripes.”” One isa member of some 
one of the Iowa cavalry regiments somewhere in Dixie; others are connected 
with the commands ot Generals Mitchell and Sully. It affords me pleasure thus 
to contribute to the armies of our country, but more pleasure to have such re- 
ports as the following, concerning them, come from their officers and others. 
“In -point of moral conduct and soldierly excellency they are superior to the 
majority of their company.” __ 

3. Number of girls—To obtain and to retain the complement of girls is yet 
very difficult. You should not forget that there are a great many more boys 
than girls in the tribe, and therefore a matter of more ease to obtain the requisite 
number of the former. Again, they are wanted at home by their mothers as 
nurses for the younger children. I think in proportion to numbers, &c., we 
have as many girls as boys: Before closing this part of my report may I sug- 
gest what I think would remedy this evil—“irregular attendance.” It would be 
to introduce some article into their treaty compelling them to regularity. It is 
our desire always to have the complement full, so much so that we are willing 
to receive more thanit calls for. By the addition of such an article I am tempted 
to think that the people would be made to feel that their Great Father had a 
hearty interest in the welfare of their children. If I am meddling with what. is 
not my business, please excuse me. 

4. Number of teachers.—Of these there are two engaged in the duties of the 
school-room. Under the direction of the farmer the boys continue during the 
hours of work. ‘The girls, out of school hours, are engaged in sewing and 
other household duties, excepting so much of their time as is taken up in healthful 
exercise and recreation. 

5. Mission family —During the past year there have been some changes. Our 
former and eflicient farmer, J. T. Betz, in the early part of autumn removed to 
his own residence ; in November the vacancy was supplied by the arrival of 
Mr. C. Robb from Pennsylvania. By reason ofthe departure of so many of our 
largest boys we were compelled'to secure the services of an assistant farmer. 

6. Farming —The long-continyed and wide-spread drought of this year has 
told sadly upon our crops this season. We have harvested some 250 bushels of 
wheat from some’ 20 acres planted. Oats almost proved a failure. The same 
may be said of potatoes. Corn, about one-fifth of a stand, is now doing weil: 

Lhe most promising of our crops is that of imphee cane, of which we have 


growing finely some five or six acres. 
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T hope from the abundance of mast and what corn we raise to supply our- 
selves with pork. 

7. Missionary work 1 have continued, as opportunity offered, at the Indian 
villages, and have engaged the services of a good interpreter. During the past 
year there has been a better observance of the Sabbath than I have been able 
to report before. We have some room for hope that the labors of the missionary 
and his assistants are owned and blessed by Him in whose service we are engaged. 

8. In conclusion, I would remark again that the mission is growing in the 
confidence of the people. For the first time since I have been here has any one 
come to us, entreating us to take care of their children while they went upon 
the hunt. This was done by one of the chiefs, who was and is considered 
under the influence of Little Chief. This is remarkable, because in years gone 
by parents would come and steal their children away to take them with them 
upon the hunt. Were there not other evidences of this chief’s breaking away 
from Little Chief, I should suspect some design, not for good, upon the part of 
the latter. 

Again, never before has the attic of the mission house been so crammed with 
Indian baggage. May God grant the day soon may come when the missionary 
may report the Omahas to be a Christian people, ‘Whose God is the Lord,” is 
the prayer of 

Yours, truly, 
R. J. BURTT, Missionary. 

Col. R. W. Furnas, 

United States Indian Agent, Omaha Agency. 


No. 180. 


Omanua AGENCY, September 5, 1864. 


Sir: I hereby submit the following annual report upon the farming operations 
at this agency. 

Permit me to say, first, that the season, in almost every respect, has been 
unpropitious. Spring was late opening—we had no rain for two months in the 
early part of the season, when we most needed it. ‘Thus again insects, cut- 
worm, chinch-bug, vine-bug, and potato-bug, and blackbirds, a species peculiar 
to this region of country, have been unusually destructive this season. As near 
as I can ealeulate, without actual measurement, we have had under cultivation 
this year not less than 1,000 acres. There was enclosed last year, in addition 
for pasturage, 1,000 acres, estimate. We have planted this year, say 818 
acres—50 acres of wheat, 10 acres in oats, 12 acres in sorghum, 30 acres in 
potatoes, 30 acres in squashes, pumpkins, and vegetables, 50 acres in beans. 

The corn crop will not turn out over half what it should. Notwithstanding, 
there will be a surplus above what the Indians will actually need. ‘The wheat 
and oats were almost an entire failure, owing to the extreme drought; we will 
not more than get the seed back. 

Potatoes have been nearly destroyed by a new species of potato-bug, which 
has made its appearance here. It commences as soon as the plant appears 
above ground and continues during the whole season, or until the crop is de- 
‘stroyed. The sorghum is very fine—will yield perhaps two hundred gallons 
sirup to the aere. 

I have cut avd put up one hundred tons of hay; owing to the drought, the 
grass is short. When last year we could get an abundance, this year we could 
get none. In addition, many of the Indians have cut their corn after gathering 
the ears,:and thus saved considerable fodder, which will help them out to a 
considerable extent. 
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The beans have’done poorly, owing to the drought. The crops have been 
destroyed very much by stock this year, as has been the case every year. This 
will continue to be so until the Indians abandon their annual buffalo hunt, or 
leave a portion of the tribe to take care of crops while they are gone. ‘They 
now all go, “bag and baggage,” and leave what stock they have; and many 
men have quite respectable herds to roam at pleasure. 

The Indians are improving in industrial and agricultural habits ; many of the 
men now go into the field with horse and plough, instead, as heretofore, com- 
pelling the.squaws to do all the work, and that, too, with the hoe. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. B. GAYLORD, 


Farmer for Omaha Indians. 


Colonel R. W. Furnas, 
U. 8. Indian Agent, Omaha Agency. 


No. 181. 


Omana InpIAN AGENCY, September 15, 1864. 
Sir: I have to inform you that, on the 10th of the present month, the whole 
of the Ponca tribe of Indians arrived at this agency. They report the cause for 
so doing that they have no agent, and are entirely destitute of everything save 
an abundant supply of buffalo meat, which they procured on a recent successful 
summer hunt. ‘Che Omahas have had no success in their summer hunt, and having 
a supply of corn, are exchanging corn with the Poncas for meat. It is extremely 
doubtful whether this arrangement will carry both tribes through the winter. 
In fact, I fear the result. 1 submit the facts, and respectfully ask instruction. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. W. FURNAS, 


United States Indian Agent. 
Colonel W. M. ALBIN, 


Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


No. 182. 


Omaua Inpian AGENCY, 
July 28, 1864. 

Sir: During the early part of June last two Omaha Indian women were 
attacked by three or four United States soldiers, stationed at Dakota, thirty 
miles north of this. One was brutally murdered on the spot, and the other 
inhumanly cut up with a sabre. ‘The outrage was promptly reported by me to 
the military commander of this district, who promised that the parties should 
“be promptly tried and adequately punished.” The court-martial, it appears, did 
not deem the evidence sufficient to convict, and therefore acquitted the men * 
arrested. ‘The result is, as might very naturally be expected, a very unfriendly 
state of feeling on the part of the Indians. The son-in-law of the woman killed 
and husband of the one wounded claim that two horses were shot and injured 
to the amount of $100, and other property lost in the mélée to the amount of 
$50. Iam ata loss what further to do or how to act in this matter. 

As to the acts of the soldiers being an unmitigated outrage, a cruel, cold-blooded, 
and unprovoked murder there 7s no doubt. As to being able to prove it upon 
any particular soldier or soldiers there is doubt—in fact, rather a clear case that it 
cannot be done. This explanation, you are doubtless aware, will not satisfy an 
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Indian. As the conduct of the Omaha Indians ‘has been uniformly good in 
almost every respect, it seems that something should be done to satisfy and 
pacify in this particular case. 

I know of no plan to meet it, unless there be some contingent fund some- 
where from which could be drawn, say $150, with which to make the injured 
parties presents, as is the custom among Indians in such cases. I respectfully 
suggest this, and ask for the matter consideration and advice. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. W. FURNAS, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. W. M. Asin, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Joseph, Mo. 


No. 183. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, September 2, 1864. 


Sir: Your letter of the 6th ultimo, per J. J. Lawler, clerk, and that enclosed 
from Agent R. W. Furnas, addressed to you, in reference to an outrage com- 
mitied by United States soldiers at Dakota upon two Omaha women, have 
been submitted to the Secretary of the Interior. Your suggestion is approved 
by him, and I have accordingly this day caused a requisition to be issued in 
your favor for funds to be remitted to you at St. Joseph, Missouri, from the 
appropriation “ for presents to Indians” $150, which sum you will turn over to 
Agent Furnas, taking his receipt therefor as voucher in your accounts. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, 
Commissioner. 
W. M. Axsin, Esq., 
Superintendent, &c., St. Joseph, Mo. 


No. 184. 


DELAWARE RESERVE, 
Kansas, September 13, 1864. 


Sir: Having recently been appointed Indian agent for the Delaware and 
Wyandotte tribes, and as the duties appertaining to the office are entirely new, 
I apprehend that in submitting this report respecting the Indians under my 
charge, it may not be found as ample. and complete as your office could desire. 
In the examination of the few official documents in my possession, emanating 
from your office, respecting annual reports from agents, I find considerable com- 
plaint of the meagreness of the information thus furnished. If your depart- _ 
ment will but consider that Indian tribes, such, for instance, as the Delawares, 

fare in a manner not progressive, but are for the most part in the wane, it there- 
fore becomes a difficult matter for an agent to present anything more than the 
usual routine, much of which has been from time to time submitted. 

The Delaware tribe is divided into bands known as the Wolf, Turtle, and 
Turkey bands, each band having its representative head, (except the former, 
which is, for the present, without a chief,) and the tribe by a principal chief. 
There is also a council, consisting of five members, who are selected according 
to fitness, which constitutes a legislative body or court. 

From the best information that I can obtain, the tribe numbers about one 
thousand and sixty souls, and there being no census taken the present year, to 
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my knowledge, I cannot therefore determine the number of each of either sex. 
There is, in addition to the above number, a party known as Southern Delawares, 
who are not disposed to return to Kansas and permanently locate on this 
reserve, 

Independent of the funds held by the government in trust for the Delawares, 
there is no considerable amount of personal property owned by them. What 
there may be is mostly in stock, which is constantly being preyed upon by the 
whites, until it has become so reduced that it is difficult to obtain a good animal 
in the nation, much less any other property that would be of any considerable 
consequence. 

I am also unable, for the want of proper information, to determine what 
amount the same may have been at the commencement of the year, but believe | 
from observation that it has undergone a depletion to the extent of twenty 
thousand dollars the present year. 

Their crops are principally corn, potatoes, beans, turnips, and an occasional 
patch of wheat, and is cultivated by the women and children. As there appears 
to be very little interest manifested by the male portion of the tribe in farming, 
they preferring, with a few exceptions, a nomadic, wandering life to that ot 
tranquillity and peace ; and therefore, out of a reservation of upwards of one 
hundred thousand acres of the finest land in the State, not more than three 
thousand acres are in actual cultivation. The crops of corn and potatoes will 
not exceed more than one-half of the usual yield, and the probabilities are that 
before spring the nation will be entirely destitute of such articles for food. 
The hay crops are unusually light, not exceeding more than one-third of a ton 
per acre, of which in former years a ton could be procured from the same area. 

The tribe owns one of the most complete and best-constructed saw-mills in 
the State, which is in the charge of W. G. Bradshaw, who is a very efficient 
mechanic, and its capacity is sufficient to saw fifteen thousand feet per diem, if 
not more. Five hundred feet of lumber is allotted to each member of the tribe, 
and a certificate for the amount is issued by the clerk of the council. There is 
also a lumber measurer employed, whose duty it is to receive the certificates 
and measure what lumber there may be issued. There is also employed two 
smiths, one located upon each end of the reservation, who are constantly busy. 
Upon the reservation there is an excellent school, having one hundred scholars 
in attendance, under the auspices of the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
and in the charge of Miss E. 8. Morse, whose report accompanies this, and to 
which I would respectfully call your attention. 

The male portion of the tribe are either in the army or are employed in its 
connexion, and it is a matter of some satisfaction to be able to say they have 
distinguished themselves in the army of the frontier as most excellent troops. 
A party of twenty left here latterly under Captain Fall Leaf to assist in the 
expedition now being engaged against the Sioux. 

In the spring there were a few cases of small-pox, and two or three deaths 
occurred from this disease; but since that time there has been no contagious 
diseases among them, and their health has been generally good. 

There is a party of the Wyandottes who are in considerable trouble in rela- 
tion to their lands, which have become taxable property, and under the laws of 
the State have been sold, from time to time, for its payment. ‘The time for its 
redemption having about expired, they are endeavoriig to obtain legal advice 
as to their being subject to taxation. I have reason to believe that a resolution 
will be presented to the ensuing Congress for their relief. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN G. PRATT, 
Inited States Indian Agent. 
Hon. W. P. Dots, 


Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 185. 


DELAWARE SCHOOL, 
Delaware Reservation, Kansas, 1864. 


Sir: Our school has been in session during the year just closing, as here- 
tofore. The usual vacations occur in the spring and fall. The American 
Baptist Missionary Union directs its operations, appoints its teachers, &e. 
The entire support of the school is from funds furnished by the United States 
government, set apart for educational purposes. 

One of the teachers, (of whom there are two,) Miss Clara Gowing, after a service 
of more than four years, resigned her connexion with the school in February 
last, and returned to her home in Massachusetts. The society has made no 
appointment to fill the vacancy caused by her resignation, and until such an 
one shall be made the position is occupied by Miss M. C. Everhart, of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Our school consists of two departments, the pupils being 
divided according to the degree of advancement rather than sex and age. ‘Th 
older pupils work well in fractions, written and oral, and show much aptitude 
in geography. We do not see why Indian students may not prove intellec- 
tually capable of advancing to the higher branches of education with entire 
success. From various causes we have irregularity of attendance. Planting, 
harvesting, sugar-making, hunting, and trapping draw upon our number as 
the season for each occurs. When with us, effort is made to teach them what 
will be of the greatest value to them as intelligent, moral agents. Both sexes 
are required to engage in work suitable to their years. We use as text-books 
such as are generally found in primary schools. ‘The Bible is daily read and 
studied—with what measure of profit the future will reveal. 

During the year there have been but few cases of severe illness, and no 
death. Many of our former pupils are in the service of the United States as 
soldiers in the army on the frontier. 'T'wo lads of 15 ran away from school 
in February last, walked 17 miles to Fort Leavenworth, enlisted in the Kansas 
16th, and have since been on constant duty. 

Very respectfully submitted : 
EK. S. MORSE, 
M. UC. EVERHART, 
Teachers. 
Rev. J. G. Pratt, 
U.S. Agent for Delaware Indians, Kansas. 


No. 186. 


Sac AND Fox AGENcy, KANSAS, 
September 24, 1864. 


SIR: Th compliance with the regulations of the department, I herewith trans- 
mit my second annual report concerning the Indian tribes under my charge. 
The Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi are all what is termed blanket Indians, 
having all the prejudices of that class of Indians against work. I have 
labored faithfully to show them the necessity of work, and that labor was 
both honorable and profitable; and I regret to have to say that they do 
not seem to see it. ‘They were slow to put in their crops this spring, believing 
that the treaty made in September last would be ratified “(as made,” and that 
they would spend most of the year looking out for a new home south of 
Kansas. Nevertheless, they planted out their usual amount of ground. ‘Those 
who planted early raised from a third to a half crop of corn, pumpkins, and 
beans. Those planting late made nothing, being cut off by the severe drought 
which prevailed in this and other portions of Kansas. The result is, that those 
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‘who raised nothing will eat up what was raised, and the whole tribe will be 
out of corn before spring. 
From a careful enrolment made the 29th of April last, we have the following 
result, viz: 


Number of men........... silat tie as: He ORS ae od Fie kd sia wine afin 255 
NN ee wn ata bu date 317 
RR RST SERS RSPR TS Sk re Ar 319 


Total number..... Kran 3 ere ee ee Whe, Mee ee 891 





Showing a decrease during the past year of eighty-four, and this, too, while 
the tribe has been unusually healthy. I can account for a portion of this large 
decrease as follows: A number of the Missouri Sacs and Foxes were in the 
habit of coming down here, spring and fall, enroling, getting pay, and returning 
home; these I cut off. A number are visiting the lowa Sacs and Foxes, and 
may not return for a year or two. 


The personal property of the tribe by actual census is as follows: 
Number of horses or ponies, 1,580; estimated valueper head, $40, $53, 200 00 


_ Number of bushels of corn 2,956 ; estimated value per bushel, $1... 2, 956 00 
Number of bushels of potatoes, 60; estimated value per bushel, $3. . 180 00 
Number of tons of hay, 25; estimated value per ton, $8.......... 200 00 
Number of cattle, 44; estimated value per head, $20........... 880 00 
Number of hogs, 36; estimated value per head, $5............. 180 00 








OIL lala « POR adele AULT. PU SECUL AO4aI4 AME JSS :d1 57,996 00 














The three bands living nearest the agency raised all the corn, cattle, and 
hogs. The wealth of the upper or wild band is confined to horses alone. 

The Sac and Fox mission school, under the supervision of Rey. R. P. Duvalland 
lady, commenced in April, 1863, under very unfavorable and discouraging cir- 
cumstances, there being no school funds or provision for supporting a school, 
is still in full operation, and is progressing to the entire satisfaction of the Indians, 
(wild band excepted.) The progress made by the children in learning sur- 
passes all our expectations. | 

I am truly gratified to be able to state that all the chiefs and council, twelve 
in number, are in favor of sustaining the school, while a large majority of them 
feel a deep interest in it. 

Number of boys, 14; number of girls, 11; total number, 25; with an aver- 
age attendance of eighteen. 

The number of children could easily be increased to forty or fifty, provided 
we had the means to support them; but I assure you that we have had all 
we could do to clothe, feed, and furnish lodging for the number above 
stated. 

Sabbath school and preaching regularly every Sabbath. For details of school 
mission farm I respectfully refer to the report of the missionary, the Rev. R. 
P. Duvall and lady. Too much praise cannot be awarded them for their 
untiring efforts to elevate this tribe of Indians. 

The Chippewa and Christian Indians which were trausferred to this ageucy 
last February are a small band, numbering eighty souls, viz: 


mre eaeiie tf. irae a hidous deat «desataams at ohare oinareade 4A 19 
ett be AOS Sen ele! ose cist dm damon + bam o.clsitieun oe 25 
CMCSA) forminia ds ane hovel, axutas caatatinrms’ «+ eneie 36 
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Four or five of this number are in the army of the Union, and make good 
soldiers. The tribe have been generally healthy and industrious. As a tribe 
they are steadily advancing in civilization. ‘The personal property of the tribe 
I estimate as follows, from an actual census just taken : 


Number of horses, 64; estimated value per head, $40....... Seses, Dey COU 
Number of cattle, 124; estimated value per head, $20............ 2,480 00 
Number of hogs, 255; estimated value per head, $5............- 1,275 00 


The whole amount of acres in cultivation, 209; number of acres in 
corn, 138; estimate per acre, 15 bushels; total number bushels of 


Gorn, 2,070; estimate. yalue per busheF. ol. 5 owe mies 2,070 00 
Number of acres in potatoes, 12; number of acres in oats, 13; num- 
ber of acres of vegetables, Sconl4das -. | icc lanier nite eee ane 200 00 





SUOUAL aiedk a !c ue seat eee eine CS Be ae 4 ales. whois Beas ep ae 8, 585.00 








The Rev. J. Romig, a Moravian, is missionary and teacher. He has labored 
faithfully for the good of the tribe, kept up a day school and Sabbath school, 
and preaching regularly every Sabbath. ‘The number attending school are: 


Beravinere at, 2 SES RSE PVE SoS SO Re, er 10 
Garlesteis cco bic thy hota a a a, Poe 15 
Pétal yo). OR, OTR BAO ees, Se Te. See st. 28 Oe 


with an average attendance of twelve. Mr. Romig has twenty acres in cultiva- 
tion asa farm. With this exception, he is supported entirely by the Moravian 
Missionary Society. For further details we respectfully refer to the reports of 
the missionary and teacher. The employés of the tribe at this agency are, 
one blacksmith, one assistant blacksmith, one gunsmith, one carpenter, one 
physician and interpreter. 

I am gratified to be able to state, that all the employés have faithfully 
performed their respective duties, and to the entire satisfaction of the tribe. 

For the sanitary condition of the tribe I respectfully refer to the report of 
the physician. 

In conclusion, I will add that the Sacs and Foxes are all well clothed, peace- 
able, and quiet; and since the refugee Indians left last spring I have not seen a 
half-dozen drunken Indians in the nation; and during the payment just closed, 
not one. This we regard as a decided improvement over former payments, and 
well worthy of note. 

The whiskey-seller, the natural enemy of the red man, has been pretty 
thoroughly cleaned out around the reserve, and the few that remain are in a 
fair way to follow in their footsteps. As a tribe, the Sacs and Foxes of the 
Mississippi are loyal to the government of the United States. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. W. MARTIN, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. ALBIN, : 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Joseph, Mo. 


No. 187. 
Sac AnD Fox Mission, 
September 26, 1864. 
Sir: The following constitutes a report of the school established eighteen 
months ago, among your Indians, during which time twenty-five children have 
been received into the family—fourteen boys and eleven girls, During the pres-— 
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ent year, we have had an average number of eighteen. These have been 
clothed and subsisted in the family, and instructed daily in orthography, read- 
ing, writing, mental and practical arithmetic. 

The last five months have been taught by Miss J. E. Thrift, a young lady 
from Ohio, who is an experienced teacher. She has been very successful in 
imparting knowledge, and is held in great esteem by the children. Thirteen 
of this number have gone through Wilson’s Family and School Primer, and will 
finish Wilson’s Primary Speller the present quarter. They are made thorough 
in their lessons before they are passed. We have adopted the “ object system,” 
which has proved very successful. This enables them to acquire a knowledge 
of many things not taught directly in the lesson. They also comprehend 
readily the object and use of figures. ‘They read the Testament quite fluently, 
and comprehend to some extent its meaning. ‘They manifest a willingness and 
readiness to do all that is required of them. ‘Their parents, with but one ex- 
ception, are compliant and pacific in all our wishes; giving us entire control 
of their children. ‘The number could be greatly increased, and will be when 
provision is made for their maintenance. 

The farm has been well cultivated by some refugee farmers from Missouri; 
but, in consequence of a fearful drought, there will not be over half a crop, viz: 
874 acres of corn, 25 bushels to the acre, 2,1874 bushels; share to mission, 729 
bushels, at 75 cents per bushel, $546 75; 6 acres Hungarian grass, share of 
mission, 2 tons, at $10 per ton, $20; 44 acres sorghum, 100 gallons to the acre, 
all to the mission, at $1 per gallon, $450; 24 acres garden for mission, 
worth $50. 

Your efforts during the year to mitigate the wants of the school, and perpet- 
uate its existence until a treaty stipulation can be made available, demonstrates 
to us the interest you feel in the intellectual and moral welfare of the tribe, 
which will ever command our highest regards. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. P. DUVALL, 
| Superintendent. 
Major H. W. Martin, 
United States Agent Sac and Fox Indians of Miss. 


No. 188. 


CHIPPEWA AND CHRISTIAN INDIAN RESERVE, 
Kansas, September 5, 1864. 


Dear Sir: You requested a report of the origin and progress of the school 
and mission at this place. In reply I submit the following : 

In the spring of 1862, upon the request of the Christian Indians, and some 
few others of the tribe, I was sent here by the Moravian church as missionary 
and teacher. In order to gain the good-will and consent of the whole tribe, 
the offer was made by the church to support the teacher, independently of any 
aid from the Indians, except the use of the dwelling and the small farm, which 
improvements were made for the teacher by the government. The farm con- 
tains forty acres, half under cultivation, and half pasture. 

August 19, 1862, the school-house being completed, a day school was 
opened, and has been maintained since, with very little interruption except . 
necessary vacations. ‘The following is a report for the present year: 
~ Whole number of children who can attend school 25—boys 10, girls 15; 
highest attendance at any one time, 25; average attendance, 12. The branches 
taught were those commonly taught in new schools, with sewing and singing. 
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The school is kept by Mrs. Romig and myself. The progress of the children 
has been quite gratifying to all persons visiting the same. 

With regard to my missionary labors, I would state that Sabbath school and 
preaching have been regularly kept up, and I am pleased to say are not without 
good results. In agriculture, I have likewise done all in my power to instruct 
and advance the tribe, and have met with considerable success. Accompanying 
this will be a statistical report of farming, &c., of the tribe, prepared by the 
council. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Rev. JOS. ROMIG. 

Major H. W. Martin. 


No. 189. 


Sac AND Fox AGENCY, KANSAS, 
October 10, 1864. 


Srr: Amid the excitement occasioned by Price’s advance into Missouri, I 
have only time to enclose you a single copy of the proceedings of the Grand 
Council held here between the 5th and 9th inst. by the loyal Indians of Kan- 
sas. It closed yesterday. Perfect harmony prevailed. Several tribes were 
not represented, and the proceedings have been sent to them for adoption or 
rejection. Taking it for granted that Col. Coffin will give you the details, I 
will only add, that I think the council will be productive of much good in 
uniting all the loyal and doubtful Indians in Kansas in favor of the government, 
or, as they term it, ‘“ uniting on paper.” 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. W. MARTIN, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. W. P. Dote, 
Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 


No. 190. 


Sac AND Fox AGENCY, Kansas, October 8, 1864. 


Know all men, that we, the chiefs and councillors, headmen and braves of 
the tribes and nations now assembled in grand council to confer together, to con- 
sider our relations to the government of the United States, in the present 
distracted condition of the country, owing to the wicked and unholy rebellion 
and bloody war now being waged by vicious men against the general govern- 
ment, and under which we have all lived and prospered so long, it is with 
pain and regret that we learn that a portion of our red brethren, under the in- 
fluence of wicked and bad men, have joined with the rebels, and are making 
efforts to induce all loyal red men to join them in their unjust war against the 
government, by sending emissaries and agents to both red and white men among 
us, calling on us to meet them in grand council down in the Creek country the 
last of October, with the avowed purpose of enlisting all the red men of Kansas 
and the border in this wicked war against our Great Father the President of the 
. United States. That we, the delegates from all the tribes in Kansas, in grand 
council assembled, declare that we have been faithful to all our treaty stipula- 
tions, and truly loyal to the government of the United States; and we solemnly 
pledge ourselves, our tribes and nations, to our Great Father the President, that 
we will remain true to him as good, obedient, and loyal children; we consider 
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his enemies our enemies, and his friends our friends; and, although weak and 
feeble within ourselves, we pledge him our aid and assistance in putting down 
and crushing out all his enemies, until every rebel in the land shall acknowledge 
the power of our Great Father; and we most solemnly and earnestly recommend 
to our red brethren everywhere, to stand by our Great Father in this his hour of 
trouble, and to those who have taken sides with the rebels, through wicked 
counsel of bad men, we earnestly invite them to return to their allegiance to the only 
government to which we can look for protection in the future ; and we earnestly 
recommend to our young men and braves, wherever they may be, to urge upon 
our red brethren to remain true friends to our Great Father; and that when out 
on the hunt on the great plains, if they should find wicked counsellors as emis- 
saries from the rebels, urging our brethren to join in this wicked war, to arrest 
them or give notice to the nearest military authority of their presence; and when 
distant from such post to destroy them, that their wicked counsel may not poison 
the minds of our people. And we would respectfully ask of our Great Father a 
faithful fulfilment of all our treaty stipulations, and that protection for ourselves, 
families, and homes due to your loyal and confiding children. 

Done in grand council, at the council ground near Sac and Fox Agency, 
Kansas, October 8, 1864. | 


Sacs and Foxes of Mississippi. 


KEO-KUK, his x mark. 
CHE-KUS-KUCK, his x mark. 
PUH-TICK-QUAM, his x mark. 
QUAM-QUE-ESS, his x mark. 
WAN-POL-LAW, his x mark. 
MAN-AN-TO-AH, his x mark. 
QUACK-CUP-PIT, his x mark. 
J-AH-T'UP-PIT, his x mark. 
QUAH-QUAH-LUP-PE-QUAH, his x mark. 
KE-KE-TAW-KAH, his x mark. 
MAH-SHE-WAE-LUCK-BAS-RULE, his x mark. 
(UE-WE-MO, his x mark. 
KEP-PAH-CHE, his x mark. 
BLACK HAWK, his x mark. 
POM-ME-KEN-E-POT, his x mark. 
QUAH, his x mark. 
QUAN-KO-HO-SE, his x mark. 
YOH-PAH-LET, his x mark. 
SHALL-LOPE, his x mark. 
PAU-ME-SE, his x mark. 
BATTEAU, his x mark. 

LITTLE ISLAND, his x mark. 
QUAU-SHE-MA, his x mark. 
PEM-ME-KEAH-TAH, his x mark. 
KE-ME-TO-E, his x mark. 
WAH-SE-NAH-SAH, his x mark. 
WAU-PE-KISH-KO, his x mark. 
KAH-KAH-QUAN, his x mark. 
PAH-PES-KO-SIT, his x mark. 
MOT-TAL-LAH-SAT-TAH, his x mark. 
TAH-HE-SKICK, his x mark. 


Chickasaw. 


TECUMSEH, his x mark. 
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Osages. 


PAR-HUS-CAH, or White Hair, his x mark. 
MI-CHO-CHIRI-KAH, or Little Bear, his x mark. 
NO-PA-WALLE, his x mark. 

TWELVE O’CLOCK, his x mark. 
HIR-HAH-NAH-SHO-SHEH, Jr., his x mark. 
CHI-TO-PAH, his x mark. 
HU-LAH-WAH-SHO, “The Sun,” his x mark. 
PA-CHA-HUN-CHA, his x mark. 
IN-CO-O-BE-BELUE, his x mark. 
NAH-CAH-TO-HO, his x mark. 

TY-AH, his x mark. 

AH-SHE-CAE-BE, his x mark. 
NO-TAH-TUN-KAH-TAH, his x mark. 
CHI-WA-HE-TU, his x mark. 
WA-TE-CHE, his x mark. 

LITTLE BEAR’S MAN, his x mark. 

ED. McCOONS, his x mark. 

LEWIS GOKY, his x mark. 

IGNATIUS LEAHUB, his x mark. 
HENRY DONOHOE, his x mark. 

GREY HORSE RIDER, his x mark. 
LA-MO, his x mark. 

KAH. HI-CHI-WA-CHU-HA, his x mark. 
WE-KAH-PO-LAH, his x mark. 
ME-KAH-WAH-SHE--AKO, his x mark. 


Pottawatomies. 


SHAW-QUTI, his x mark. 
WAHKI-MAH-PE-TUCK, his x mark. 


Shawnees and Senecas. 


GEORGE WRIGHT, his x mark. 
ISAAC WARRIN, his x mark. 
JNO. MUSH, his x mark. 

JIM KING, his x mark. 

JO SILAS, his x mark. 
HARLEN MUSH, his x mark. 
LEWIS DAVIS, his x mark. 
WM. JACKSON, his x mark. 
JNO. QUICK, his x mark. 

JOHN WHITE FREE, his x mark. 
JIM TALL CHIEF, his x mark. 
JNO. WINNY, his x mark. 
SILAS SMITH, his x mark. 


Qua-paws. 
CHI-HI-CHA-TE-TA-DU, his x mark. 
SH-KE-TAH-HO-AH, his x mark. 
JAMES McHENRY, his x mark. 
MAH-TAH-TO-MONA, his x mark. 
IN-KAH-HUH, his x mark. 
WAH-SHE-HUN-KAH, his x mark. 
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Seminoles. 


PAS-KO-FA, his x mark. 
TAL-LAU-MAS-SE, his x mark. 


Creeks. 


DAVID GRAYSON, his x mark. 
CON-E-TA-TOM, his x mark. 


Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, and Piankeshaws. 


BAPTISTE PEORIA, his x mark. 
YELLOW BEAVER, his x mark. 
THOMAS RODGERS, his x mark. 
JNO. MITCHELL, his x mark. 
WAH-KO-SHINQH, his x mark. 
WAH-COCK-KOOS-SE-A, his x mark. 
JOSHUA, his x mark. 

SE-PI-W ALE, his x mark. 


Western Miamies. 


WEME-THOP-PEB, his x mark. 
TOM-TWO-SIN-NE-O, his x mark. 
Witness : 

W. G. Corrin, Superintendent Indian Affairs. 

H. W. Martin, Agent Sacs and Foxes. 

W. A. Harwan, Special Agent Cherokee Nation. 

P. P. Evper, Agent Osages. 

G. C. Snow, Agent Seminoles. 

JouNn GOODELL, Interpreter Sacs and Foxes. 


S. G. VALIN, do.. Quapaws. 
ALEX’R BEYETT, do. Osages. 
‘Lewis Davis, do. Shawnee and Seneca. 
TonEY WILLIS, do. Seminoles. 
Davip Grayson, do. Creeks. 
Lewis GOKEY, do. Chippewas and Christian. 
BatTtios Peoria, — do. Piankeshaws, Peorias, Kaskaskias, and Mi- 
amies. 
No. 191. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AND INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
November 7, 1864. 


Sir: Your communication of October 10, 1864, enclosing the declaration 
made by the chiefs and headmen representing sundry Indian tribes of Kansas, 
of their loyalty and determination to keep their plighted faith to the govern- 
ment, in spite of all the efforts made by southern emissaries to lead them into acts 
of hostility, was received with great gratification. 

You will take the earliest occasion to inform the chiefs and headmen of the Sacs 
and Foxes of the Mississippi, whose names are appended to this declaration, 
that their Great Father, the President of the United States, is pleased to learn 
that they have thus openly and voluntarily placed themselves on his side, and 
resolved not to listen to the bad men who would tempt them to do wrong. ‘They 
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say, very truly, that the rebellion is a “wicked and unholy one; waged by 
vicious and wicked men against the general government, under which we have 
all lived and prospered so long,’”’ and such a rebellion must be put down. 

A great many precious lives have already been sacrificed, and millions of 
money have been already spent, in order to reduce these wicked men to obe- 
dience to the government. Many thousands of them have been slain; many 
thousands are in prison; their cities have been captured, and their country has 
been laid waste, and this must continue until they submit to the government and 
the laws. 

The red men who were led to join with these rebels against a just govern- 
ment have suffered with them, and must continue to suffer with them until the 
wicked leaders are conquered. Tell the Indians of Kansas that their Great 
Father takes them by the hand as his friends, and he is glad to know that they 
have set their faces against those who would lead their young men astray. 
When this war is over, and the rebeis shall have submitted to the government, 
_the wicked white men, and the Indians whom they have persuaded to take up 
arms with them, will be overwhelmed with shame; while the loyal Indians will 
_ always feel proud that they have held fast to their Great Father’s hand and — 
supported him in this time of trial. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

H. W. Martin, 

U. S. Indian Agent, Sac and Fox Agency. 


Letters of similar import sent same date to agents of the Pottawatomies, Kas- 
kasias, and Western Miamies; also to Superintendent Coffin, in reference to the 
Osages, Shawnees and Senecas, Quapaws, Seminoles, and Creeks. 


No. 192. 


Kansas AGENCY, 
Council. Grove, Kansas, September 24, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of this agency for the 
year ending with date: 

I am sorry to say that I cannot report any marked improvement in the social 
condition of this tribe during the past year. The crops raised by the Indians 
in 1863 were good, and gave them, with what they derived from hunting, a com- 
fortable support. ‘They probably have never been better fed or clothed than 
during the past winter. Almost every family had sutlicient corn for its own use 
and some to sell. 

Last spring less ground was improved and planted than the year before. 
After planting, a large portion of the tribe went into the buffalo country, leay- 
ing, in many instances, no one to look after their fields. The result was that 
the crops of many were destroyed by the stock, and others were neglected and 
overrun with weeds. ‘The season having been very dry, but: little has been 
raised, but enough to show, that with proper cultivation, even in this dry season, 
the crop would not have been a failure. The mission and agency farms, which 
are no better, nor as well, situated as some Indian farms, have produced near 
half a crop of corn. ‘Through their carelessness a considerable amount of fen- 
cing has been burned. ‘The accompanying report of the farmer will give you 
more particular information. But few of the parents have any real interest in 
the education of their children. The majority of the scholars are orphans, and, 
in most instances, the most promising children are not sent to school. Notwith- 
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standing these and other numerous discouragements, the superintendent and 
teacher of the school have labored with great faithfulness and considerable suc- 
cess, as the accompanying report of the superintendent will show. 

There is but one school, which is near the agency, and called the Friends’ 
Kansas Mission School. ‘The whole number of scholars the past year was fifty 
—forty-four boys and six girls. But one teacher is employed. ‘The school is 
under the charge of the Society of Friends, but has received no aid from the 
Society or from individuals. 

I have taken the annual census to-day, and it shows a steady decrease of the 
tribe. One year ago the whole number of full-blood Indians was 741; to-day 
they are but 701, showing a decrease of forty, with no general sickness among 
them. From want of suitable medical attendance or from constitutional defect, 
they do not recover from disease as do the whites. Men, seemingly robust, die 
from slight apparent causes. Avery large portion of the children die in infancy, 
and the pains of child-birth prove fatal to many mothers. The chiefs and braves 
to-day, in council, desired me to ask you to allow $250 of their agricultural fund 
to be used for medical purposes. This sum is inadequate to their wants, but 
would enable the agent to furnish them with medicine and medical attendance 
in the most difficult cases. I have furnished them with considerable medicines 
‘at my own expense. I think the request of the council reasonable and humane, 
and should be allowed. 

These Indians have very little personal property except ponies, the present 
number of which is about 500, of an average value of $30, and whole value 
$15,000. Although unfavorable reports have been circulated of this tribe, their 
loyalty to the government is not doubted by those who have the best means of 
judging. Nearly a full company of the young men are in the second year of 
their service in the Union army in the rebel States. The greatest part of the 
tribe will spend the winter in the buffalo country, having obtained protection 
papers from General Blunt. 

In conelusion, I would suggest a change in the law which shall apply to all 
Indians in organized States, so as to make only individuals liable, and not the 
whole tribe, for violations of the right of property. If this were the case, the 
temptation to the Indian to do wrong would be less, and the temptation to the 
white man to claim exorbitant damages would cease. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. W. FARNSWORTH, 
United States Indian Agent. 

Hon. W. M. AusIn, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Joseph, Mo. 


No. 193. 


Frrenps’ Kansas Mission Scuoot, 
9th Month 21, 1864. 

Tn accordance with request, I hereby furnish my second annual report. The 
school has been kept up the past year without any vacation, (except in one in- 
Stance of sickness with the measles.) We have had fifty different children in 
school since last report, varying in age from four years to seventeen, but owing 
to their irregularity of attendance we are unable to give a correct average. 

All those reported last year as reading have left the school, (except one,) and 
will not probably return. Their places have been filled principally by those 
termed half-breeds, who had been to school a little before coming here. We 
now have nine that can read—five pretty well in Wilson’s Second Reader, and 
four in Wilson’s First Reader, imperfectly. All that are in the school can spell in 
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words of two and three syllables ; they can nearly all repeat half the multipli- 
cation table, in concert. Several of the larger ones have been instructed in 
mental and practical arithmetic, writing, geography, and some in drawing; of 
the latter they are very fond. 

The reason of there being no more advancement since last year is owing to a 
change of scholars, new ones coming in whose educational advantages had been 
quite limited. Their conduct has uniformly been as good as we could expect, 
generally yielding ready obedience to our wishes; and the larger boys have 
been quite serviceable on the farm, in husking corn, ‘ploughing, hoeing, &e. 

The two girls spoken of in last year’s report, have left the ‘school. We have 
had three girls of the half-breeds within the past year; now only one, the eldest 
two having gone home on a visit. We find their capacity for receiving instruc- 
tion about the same as white children. It is to be regretted that we cannot get 
more girls in school, as it will take much longer to civilize them than if we could 
have an equal number of each sex. 

I would also suggest whether there could not be some plan adopted by which 
we could secure a more regular attendance of both sexes. It is discouraging, 
both to the Indians and those engaged in their improvement, to only have them 
stay until they begin to understand some of the first elements of the English - 
language. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MAHLON STUBBS. 
H. W. Farnsworth, 
United States Indian Agent. 


No. 194. 


Kansas AGENCY, 
September 1, 1864. 


Sir: I make this, my report, as farmer for the Kansas Indians during the last 
year. The Indians have not done as well in cultivating their lands this year 
as usual. They did not plant as great a breadth of land as they did formerly, 
and have not cultivated it as thoroughly. 

As reported in my last, a large number of the laboring men are in the army, 
and this continued absence of the able-bodied men will tend to operate against 
their farming interests. But notwithstanding they planted less than usual, they 
would have had corn enough for their own use if the season had been favorable ; 
but owing to the severe drought of the season their crops have almost entirely 
failed, and the Indians will have to depend on buffalo for food during the ap- 
proaching winter. 

We have about three hundred acres of land broken and enclosed, most of 
which they planted in corn, potatoes, and beans. They do not plant any other 
grain, for the reason we have not found it profitable for them to do so. 

We are still laboring under the same disadvantages reported last year—the 
small supply of farming implements, teams, &c. They should have, say ten 
yoke of oxen, twenty ploughs, and one hundred field-hoes, before they begin the 
next year. They have failed in most families, this season, to get enough from 
their crops to seed the coming year, and I would suggest that you ask of the 
department a sufficient amount of money to purchase seed for next year. 

Respecifully, 
. G. S. HUFFAKER, 

Kansas Indian Farmer. 
H. W. Farnsworth, 

United States Indian Agent. 
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No. 195. 


Kansas AGENCY, CounciIL Grove, 
August 11, 1864. 

Str: You are undoubtedly well informed of the condition of affairs on the 
Santa Fé road west of this place. In consequence of the outrages of the Kiowas, 
General Curtis has forbidden all the Indians in this part of the State from going to 
the buffalo country. ‘This will work great hardships to the Kaws, for the drought 
has destroyed the greater part of their crops, and their annuity of $8,000, at the 
present price of goods, will go but little way towards feeding and clothing seven 
hundred people. Now that they are forbidden to go into the buffalo country, 
almost their only source of support is cut off. Unless some favorable change is 
made before the middle of October, this tribe will be ina starving condition. All 
Indians are now looked upon with more suspicion than common, and some bad 
men do all they can to create ill will towards them. General Curtis visited this 
agency a week ago and told me he thought it necessary to forbid the Indians 
going west, for they would be in danger from his troops. General Blunt has 
been placed in command of all the country west of this, with headquarters at 
Fort Riley. I have called your attention to this matter, because, if this state of 
things continues, you will be called upon to assist the Indians to prevent them 
from starvation. In this connexion I desire to say, that although suspicions are 
expressed by some that the Kaws are implicated with the Kiowas, I believe 
these suspicions are without foundation, and that no tribe bears truer allegiance 
thar the Kaw. 

With reference to the Kiowas, I think a very ruinous policy has been 
adopted—that of feeding them and making them presents at the post, to buy their 
good will. I think I have a desire to shield all Indians from wrong and severe 
treatment, but I believe that lead,’and plenty of it, is what the Kiowas want, and 
must have, before they will behave. I have recently been in their country with 
the troops, and learned from observation something of their insolence and out- 
rages. Loyal Indians complain that the government feeds and clothes these 
murderous thieves, and they are left to starve. 

Your obedient servant, 
H. W. FARNSWORTH, 
United States Indian Agent. 

Hon. W. P. Dote, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 196. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
August 19, 1864. 


Sir: Information has been received at this office that, in consequence of the 
hostile attitude of the Kiowas, Camanches, and other Indians of the plains, Gen- 
eral Curtis has felt it his duty to direct that the friendly Indians on the frontier 
should not be allowed by thcir agents to go out on their usual buffalo hunts. I 
presume this order is given for the reason that our troops could not distinguish 
them from the war parties of the hostile Indians, and might in consequence thereof 
come in collision with them. While I appreciate that there is some reason for 
this order, and would not in the least call in question the propriety of General 
Curtis’s action, I would respectfully ask if some plan cannot be arranged by 
which the difficulty apprehended could be, avoided, and the Indians be allowed 

33 I 
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to proceed as usual to the buffalo country. All the information received from 
the agents and from other sources on the border indicates that literally nothing 
will be yaised upon the agency farm or Indian patches this season, for the sup- 
port of these people, the great drought and the grasshoppers having destroyed 
the last hope of realizing anything for their support the coming year from farm- 
ing operations. | 
This being the case, their only reliance is upon the small stipend received from 
the government, and the proceeds of the hunt. The amount received from the 
goverument, by most of the tribes, as you are well aware, goes but a little way 
towards their support; they must therefore provide for themselves by the chase, 
which is almost entirely confined to the buffalo found upon the plains. A sue- 
cessful buffalo hunt provides them meat for the winter, as well as clothing and 
a surplus of hides for barter for other necessary articles. 'T’o be debarred of this 
source of supply is to leave them in a most pitiable condition; they would lit- 
erally be without any means of support except so far as the government annuities 
would supply them. This, as before said, would be certainly inadequate under 
the most favorable circumstances, and now, at the enhanced price of provisions 
and clothing, would not support the most favorably situated tribe four months 
of the year, even in the positive necessities of life. Under these circumstances 
I would recommend that you advise with the War Department with a view to 
sending the friendly Indians to the plains on their usual hunt, under an escort 
of troops. ‘This escort need not be large, as the Indians would assist, of course, 
in their own protection. Jam of the opinion that an expedition or expeditions 
of this kind, properly organized, would be a protection to the western settlements 
far in excess of sending out white troops alune. Should not something be done 
to encourage and protect the Indians in their hunt? ‘They must starve, or a 
debt created by the department for their support. I know well how earnestly 
you.wish to avoid the latter alternative. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 
Hon. J. P. Usuer, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


No. 197. 


PoTTAWATOMIE AGENCY, 
September 15, 1864, 


Sir: I have the honor to state that the Pottawatomies numbered, in accord- 
ance with the pay-roll of April 12, 1864, 2,278 souls, viz: 622 men, 625 
women, and 1,031 children, showing an increase over the roll of June, 1863, 
of four persons, and over the roll of May 17, 1862, of twenty-one persons. 
These figures of themselves are the best evidence that can be given of the 
healthy and prosperous condition of the tribe. 

About two hundred of the persons to whom land has been allotted in sever- 
alty have taken the necessary steps to become citizens. ‘They have appeared 
in open court, and produced satisfactory evidence that they are competent to 
become cit zens; their naturalization papers have been issued and forwarded to 
the proper department, and they are now anxiously waiting the arrival of the 
patents to theirland. These persons are all sufficiently intelligent to become 
worthy members of society, and I trust the department will not long delay the 
final step which frees them forever from the tribe, and places them in the proud 
position of citizens of our republic. There are many more who will make their 
application as soon as the patents to their lands are received, and the money 
paid to those who have complied with their treaty stipulations regulating the 
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matter. I have been very careful not to urge nor discourage members of the 
tribe, who are competent to become citizens, leaving them to act in accordance 
with their own judgment entirely unbiased, although I believe the time is near 
at hand when it will be found advantageous to the tribe to require all of those 
who have taken their lands in severalty to become citizens, and remove the 
wild ones to some country remote from settlements, where game is more abund- 
ant. Indeed, many of the members of this band entertain the same opinion, 
and are now casting about for a desirable position for their future home. About 
forty men, women, and children of that portion of the prairie band living on 
Mill creek, known as Shanqués, went to the eastern portion of the Osage, and 
and western part of the Cherokee country, about six weeks ago, for the pur- 
pose of spending the winter in hunting and looking at the country. It is con- 
fidently expected that this band, under the head of Captain John, will find a 
place that will suit them, and where they will be willing to settle down. I 
told them when they left, that if they found a country that pleased them, the 
government would ratify any reasonable arrangement that they might make 
with other tribes for the land, believing that by the settling of even a small 
band in that Indian country a nucleus would be formed, around which the 
whole tribe would eventually be drawn. 

The portion of the prairie band living on Soldier creek have many of them 
gone north, into portions of Iewa and northern Wisconsin, where they expect 
to spend the winter, but will return in the spring. ‘There are two very good 
and justifiable reasons for the Indians scattering, as they have this fall. One 
is owing to the serious difficulties between the settlers of the borders and the 
wild Indians of the plains, with whom the Pottawatomies have never been on 
sociable terms. ‘The troubles are so extensive, that they are afraid to go there 
to kill the buffalo, their only resource for meat for the winter. ‘The wild In- 
dians they are in greater fear of than the whites are; and if the whites should 
find them in the region occupied by the wild ones, they would consider them 
their allies; so that between the Indians of the plains and the whites they would 
be exterminated. On the other hand, they must go where they can subsist 
through the winter, for, owing to an extreme drought, from which we are now 
suffering, the agricultural prospects of the tribe are anything but encouraging. 
A great amount of labor was expended in getting in crops in the spring, but, 
to our sorrow, everything but wheat has proved a failure; there will be a small 
crop of oats, but there are many cornfields that have hardly an ear of well- 
filled corn, while some will have half a crop. It is hardly probable that we will 
have potatoes enough to plant the same number of acres that were planted 
last spring. In fact, we can say the same of all root and garden crops; so se- 
vere has been the drought, that unless the Indians are allowed to go where they 
can subsist on game, I fear that much suffering will be experienced among the 
poorer portions of them during the coming winter. 

There are about two thousand acres of land under cultivaticn on the reserve. 
About two hundred acres are cultivated by the St. Mary’s mission, and eigh- 
teen hundred by individual Indians; of this there were about— 


1,400 acres of corn, at 10 bushels per acre; 14,000 bushels, at 50 cents 


ULE IT (Uno Vor linia Sate AN ee be) Geen ir ae a Re $7, 000 
115 acres wheat, at 20 bushels per acre; 2,3C0 bushels, at $2 per 
ee edd? 18) eh ORY BEAM bah) PARAMORE UPL bids 4, 600 
20 acres oats, at 20 bushels per acre; 400 bushels, at 50 cents per 
attain eL'. e YALL, Rh iil ope heed ty" fr 2a dots CES pe erat ate Adee 200 
20 bushels potatoes...... MMe aasts be «tart cate ieee, Vink le alee 50 
REO Tee AL O4) PETT CON ies ves ss sages tin ke eee ns tee nt es 2, 800 


The wealth of the tribe in other individual property is about as 
follows : 
1,200 horses, at $30 cach... ceeceeeseceeee cee ee ence ere ee senee 36, 000 
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800 cattle, at..910 each. im sw sisiw'mpints Sete ees knoe . $8,000 
Agricultural implements gs si. jejne.s sow net ow shai Ra eke ent oo 10, 000 
Hauscholdy code Aree A are =<) 5'm = Fralepelpfeieibs vet iad tleee aiala (yaya ea - |. £8,000 

A Ways Reg eee fe. Tee a ihe vb si tu «yh 86, 650 





Owing to the high prices that beef, work-cattle, and work-horses have brought 
during the past year, and particularly this fall, our stock of cattle and horses has 
become very much reduced; so much so that I know of no work-oxen on the 
reserve, except a very few in the herds of whites and half-breeds. 

We have employed in the tribe one physician, one wagon-maker, two blacks 
smiths, two assistant blacksmiths, one ferryman, and one miller, all of whom 
are attending reasonably well to their respective duties. 

The St. Mary’s mission school is the only one now in operation on the re- 
serve. It is conducted on the manual labor principle, receiving from the mon- 
eys of the tribe seventy-five dollars per head for board, clothing, and tuition, 
making in the aggregate nearly fourteen thousand dollars per annum. There 
have been in attendance two hundred and fifteen scholars during the past year. 
There have been in regular attendance one hundred and seven boys and eighty 
girls. ‘They are well clothed and cared for, and appear to be quite contented 
and happy. ‘The school has ten teachers, five males and five females, all under 
the control of the Catholic church, which has four missionaries at the mission. 
For further particulars of the school, see the accompanying report of J. F. Diel, 
superintendent of the school. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. W. ROSS, Indian Agent. 

Hon. Wm. P. DOLe, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 198. 


St. Mary’s Mission, 
Pottawatomie Reserve, September 10, 1864. 


Sir: Herewith I have the pleasure of submitting to you the annual report 
of the schools under my superintendence. 

The female school is in charge of ten religious ladies, entirely devoted to the 
good work of imparting knowledge, virtue, sound principles, and habits of in- 
dustry to their pupils. The male school is carried on by fifteen members of 
the Society of Jesus, who strain every nerve to provide food, apparel, and 
lodging, together with a good moral and intellectual education for the children 
intrusted to their care. 

Both schools are in a very flourishing condition. They number wellnigh 
two hundred pupils, highly commendable for their virtuous conduct and progress 
in the various branches of their studies. Both the boys and girls are boarded, 
clothed, and cared for by the directors of St. Mary’s mission. It is unneces- 
sary to add, that the partial failure of the crops, the high wages to be paid to 
work-hands, and the extraordinary prices of articles of dress and consumption, 
render it exceedingly difficult to carry on this work of the education of the 
red man, which, however, at least in this instance, has had very happy results 
and has met with no little success. 

I remain, sir, with due regard, your obedient servant, 
J. F. DIELS, 8. J, 
Superintendent of Pottawatomie Manual Labor School. 
W. W. Ross, Esq., 
U. S. Agent for the Prtiawa'omie Indrans. 
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No. 199. 


Kickapoo AGENCY, 
Kinnekuk, September 20, 1864. 

Sir: I have the honor of presenting my first annual report. 

During the short time I have served as agent for the Kickapoos there has 
been a feverish excitement continually, principally on account of the provisions 
of the recent treaty. I called the Indians together in council, hoping to allay 
their feeling on the subject, setting forth its most objectionable features in its best 
light. Failing in council, I then visited them privately, but all failed to over- 
come their aversion to have the whites settle around or among them. 

They have also had a desire for some time past, which appears to be on the 
increase, to emigrate further south, where winters are milder. So, about the 
Ist of August, one-half of the Kickapoos packed up and started south to see 
if they could not find a more congenial home. 

Another object of discontent was that their cattle and ponies were being 
stolen, and they think it will get worse as long as they live in such close prox- 
imity to the whites. Fortunately, I am picking up some of their oxen on the 
road, with a fair prospect of securing some of the thieves. The removal of 
such a large body of Indians at the time of the Indian difficulties in the west 
caused considerable excitement throughout the country, and of course rumors 
soon had it that those Kickapoos were going to join the hostile bands. Ac- 
cordingly, to allay excitement, I selected three good faithful Kickapoos and 
sent them as a delegation to ascertain their objects and motives, and return and 
report immediately. They found them quietly encamped down in the south- 
em portion of Kansas, preparing for a grand hunt, and they wrote me that 
their object was to explore the country this winter and return next spring to 
their reservation. 

At an'early day I wrote the department the condition of the mission and 
agency house. ‘lhe agency house I am repairing, or, in fact, have repaired, so 
that I am staying in it, as it will be but a stay without a further appropriation. 
In regard to the mission house I have heard nothing definite. ‘The recent devel- 
opments have rather rendered the mission and school a precarious business and 
of doubtful propriety. 

My opinion is that at an early day a commissioner should be appointed to treat 
for the balance of the reservation, and a new home provided away from white 
settlements for them in a more southern position. Considering the dryness of 
the season, the Indians are doing well in their agricultural pursuits, as the fol- 
lowing table will show. 

I close this part by saying that the Kickapoos are strictly loyal and are 
much attached to the government, and many of them are good farmers; some, 
of course, are factious and inclined to roam about. 

The Indians have on hand the following material wealth: 334 horses; 231 
head of cattle; 1,973 hogs; 40 wagons; 151 ploughs; 16 harrows; 120 hoes; 
20 shovels; 20 spades; 71 dwelling-houses ; 57 stables and cribs; 39 chicken- 
- houses; and raised this year, 594 bushels of wheat; 745 bushels of oats; 
1,311 bushels of potatoes; 22,910 bushels of corn; 200 gallons of sorghum 
pe 75 bushels of barley; 306 dollars’ worth of other products not enumer- 
ated. 

~Iclose by saying that, outside of the treaty excitement and its effects, the 
Kickapoos are as quiet and industrious as any other Indians to be found. 
Yours, respectfully, 
ABRAM BENNETT, 
U. S. Indian Agent. 


Hon. W. M. Avsin, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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No. 200. 


GREAT NEMAHA AGENCY, - 
Nohart, Nebraska Territory, September 30, 1864. 


Srr: In accordance with instructions, I beg leave to submit the accustomed 
annual report of affairs in this agency. 

The Indian tribes embraced in this agency are the Iowas and Sacs and Foxes 
of Missouri. 'The lowas, according to a late census, number 78 men, 105 
women, 51 boys, and 59 girls——making a total of 293. Of the 78 men, 14 are 
soldiers in the 13th Kansas regiment, 23 in the 14th Kansas cavalry regiment, 
1 in the lst Nebraska regiment, and 3 in a Missouri regiment, making a total 
of 41 Iowa Indians who are soldiers, leaving only 21 men on the reserve who 
are between the ages of 20 and 45 years. The Iowas have thirty-four farms 
or patches, containing 289 acres, and notwithstanding the small number of men, 
have produced, without any assistance except the farmer breaking the ground, 
laying it out, &c., for the families of soldiers, about 6,500 bushels of corn, 65 
bushels of wheat, 40 bushels of oats, 550 bushels of potatoes, and 150 tons 
of hay. The tribe own 276 head of cattle, 326 head of hogs, 98 head of 
horses, 22 wagons, 19 yoke of oxen, 6 frame and 18 log houses. ‘heir 
wealth consists principally as follows: 


Ninety-eight horses and ponies, valued at............---seccees $4,900 00 
Mineteen yoke.0f: Oxia scot ca me pale aes aials ia /cle oe en 1,615 00 
Mee CUSY-EWO \WAPONS dee tye ie bus tapatin'a oa 6s) spin. ees e's ale fe 1,760 00 
Two hundred and ninety head of cattle... 2.2... on cc ese os oe 3,350 00 
‘Three hundred and twenty-six head of swine................--- 1,630 60 
PEPICUICUTAL IMPICINGNES » om «so eos ¢ oatg se ais fee * edd aes 3,000 00 
r CMOGAL VAMIAtION @ so 5 a's « xip a nipieceiiecd sie ok ce cease ae 16, 255 00 











They are. now confined, under the provisions of their late treaty, to twenty- 
five sections of land, which is well watered, with plenty of good timber, stone, 
&c. I have encouraged them to work by employing those who are the most 
willing to do such work for their tribe as they are capable of performing. Having 
induced them to cultivate vegetables, they are now seen daily going to the dif- 
ferent neighboring towns to dispose of them for cash. They have long since 
abandoned the old customs of living in villages. Hach family own and cultivate 
their patch. There are a few who still live in wigwams. If they continue to 
improve as they have done, it will be but a short time before each family will 
have a log or prairie house. A number have built stables for their stock, and 
all have secured hay for the winter. 'They have a good school-house, with 32 
male and 14 female scholars. The school is a failure, from the fact that the 
majority have a great distance to come, and having no regular meals at home, 
the parents not exercising any control over them; not feeling the importance of 
education, they are kept at home to assist in planting, tending and securing the 
crop, or take them with them when they go on a hunt, or a visit to the neigh- 
boring tribes. ‘The teacher can only secure a respectable attendance while there 
is a prospect of a distribution of clothing. If the tribe would consent, it would, 
in my opinion, be better to abandon the school on the reserve and send their 
children to some mission, where they would be entirely away from the influence 
of their tribe. The only trouble with this tribe is the non-payment of the in- 
terest on $22,000, State of Florida; $9,000, State of Louisiana; $21,000, State 
of North Carolina, and $3,000, State of South Carolina—bonds invested for 
them by the late Secretary of the Interior, Jacob Thompson, now held in trust, 
which interest amounts to some $15,000. They contend that the government 
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is bound to them for the interest and principal, and think the government is not 
acting in good faith with them by not paying the interest annually. 

The Sacs and Foxes of Missouri have complied with the provisions of their 
late treaty, by moving upon those lands purchased for them of the lowas. They 
are now confined to about twenty-five sections of choice lands, well watered, 
with choice timber, &e. They number, according to the last census, 31 men, 
39 women, and 47 children—total, 117. The amendment of their treaty, pro- 
viding for a portion of the proceeds of the sales of their trust lands to be ex- 
pended for breaking and fencing lands, erecting houses, and furnishing with 
provisions until they could raise a crop, having been ignored, has left them 
almost in a destitute condition, and has prevented their having much done for 
them. 

I had forty-six acres of ground broken this summer and fenced, with their 
assistance, the most of it cultivated by them. This being new sod grounds, has 
produced but little, and has not yielded over 600 bushels of corn, and a fair crop 
of beans, &c. The principal part of the corn being made into sweet corn, will 
go a great way towards feeding them during the coming winter. I have erected 
three frame houses; the Indians have two log houses under way. ‘This tribe 
have done but little good since I have been here, on account’ of their treaty not 
being ratified, which compelled them to move. This year they have felt settled, 
and have done more work than for the last three years. While the recent Indian 
outbreaks have affected almost every tribe on the frontier, the two little bands 
comprising this agency have remained insensible alike to the whispers of the 
disaffected of their own race and the seduction of disloyal whites. 

About one year ago there were fifty-seven Winnebago Indians who came to 
this reserve, under the leadership of One Horn, with Mary Crain acting as in- 
terpreter; some twenty more followed soon after, making a total of seventy- 
seven that came here almost destitute. Under the direction of the honorable 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I furnished them with some food. The lowas 
and Sacs and Foxes of Missouri divided their corn, &e., with them, which gave 
food enough for the winter. This spring the Iowas gave them patches to culti- 
vate. Some of them raised a little corn, beans, &c., which are nearly exhausted. 
During the spring and summer a few came straggling along; there are now one 
hundred and seventeen of them, almost ina destitute condition. From what I 
ean learn, this is a roving band; are never settled; almost always visiting some 
neighboring tribe, and not willing to settle down in one place. They are doing 
no good here. If they are permitted to remain here during the winter some 
permanent provision will have to be made to feed and clothe them during the 
winter. I would most respectfully suggest the propriety of sending them back 
to their people and compel them to remain and settle with the balance of their 
tribe. 

According to instructions of the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
the Sacs and Foxes of Missouri trust land were offered for sale on the 10th of 
March. According to the awards made at this office, there were 4,299 acres 
sold, averaging $1 87 per acre; the lowest bid received was $1 25 per acre, and 
the highest $8 51. At the sale closing August the 15th there was awarded at 
this office 10,709 acres, averaging $1 52 per acre; the lowest bid was $1 26 per 
acre, and the highest $10 01. ‘his leaves about 17,060 acres to be offered at 
the sale closing October 11. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN A. BURBANK, 
United States Indian Agent. 

Hon. W. M. Austin, 

Superintendent Iidian Affairs, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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No. 201. 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1864. 


Str: I herewith report to you in relation tothe farming and building opera- 
tions under my charge. In obedience to your directions, I commenced work in 
October, 1863, upon Robert White Cloud’s log-house, covering, shingling, 
and finishing inside, together with many repairs for others of the tribe, to make 
their houses comfortable for the winter. 

During the winter months I was making doors, windows, and door-frames 
for houses erected in the fall by members of their tribe. Early in the spring I 
assisted in completing two houses, when you furnished me a team to commence 
spring ploughing, with instructions to plough the fields of the soldiers who were 
absent in the army first, with the suggestion that it would then be too late to 
plough for those able to perform their own work; the result was that most of 
them commenced when I did, and when I was through ploughing they all had 
their patches ploughed and planted, thus showing that it is good policy to create 
the necessity for them to work. 

Notwithstanding the unusual dry season, they all have an excess of sweet 
corn, beans, and potatoes; and many will have several loads of American corn 
to sell. 

At present there is only material enough to finish two log-houses, already 
commenced. Unless more lumber and other material are furnished, it will be 
impossible to complete those houses already erected before the cold storms of 
Winter are upon us. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. W. WASHBURN, 
Farmer for lowa Indians. 
JoHN A. BuRBANK, 
United States Indian Agent. 


No. 202. 


OrTrToE AND Missouri AGENCY, 
September 15, 1864. 

Sm: In compliance with the regulations of the department, I have the honor 
to submit the following report relative to the affairs of this agency. Having 
assumed the duties of agent within the last six months, I can say but little of 
the comparative condition or improvement of the Indians within this agency- 
‘Che general health has been excellent, with but few deaths. ‘The census of the 
tribe taken this year will not differ materially from that of last year—say about 
five hundred souls. ‘Their conduct is orderly; and intemperence, during my 
connexion with the Otoes and Missourias, thus far has not been known. ‘The 
education of this tribe having been entirely neglected since June, 1860, and the 
efforts made previous to that time in connexion with the mission board having 
failed entirely, there is not one member of this tribe that can speak the 
English language sufficiently well to act as interpreter; and the effort being 
made to apprentice one of suitable age under each of the mechanics employed 
within this agency consequently bids fair to become an entire failure. It is 
quite apparent to my mind that if this tribe is ever to be elevated to a self- 
sustaining condition in society, it is only practicable through education; and, 
as is contemplated in the fourth article of the treaty made the 15th day of 
March, 1854, I would earnestly recommend that a sufficient amount of their 
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annuity to defray the expenses of a common school at their village be diverted 
and set apart for that purpose. 

In the agricultural operations of the past season they have succeeded well, 
the season having been quite favorable. ‘They have produced a sufficient 
amount of both corn and wheat, with potatoes, beans, pumpkins, &c., to supply 
them bountifully during the approaching winter. The corn crop the past season 
has been more thoroughly cultivated than in former years, having been well 
hoed, in addition to the usual amount of ploughing, leaves the ground in an ex- 
cellent condition, besides a larger yield of grain than in any previous season at 
this agency. There was cultivated in corn, for the use of the farm stock, and to 
be distributed to the Indians late in the winter and in early spring for the use 
of such of their ponies as are most needy and likely to perish, seventy acres ; it 
is still unharvested, but fairly estimated to yield forty bushels per acre, making 
twenty-eight hundred bushels. The main cornfield, which is divided into 
patches and cultivated by families, contains about 140 acres; there is also cul- 
tivated in small patches, apart from the main field and near the watercourses, 
_ about 100 acres more, which is cultivated in potatoes, pumpkirs, &c., all of 
which has produced the past season an abundant crop. Many of the Indians 
are preparing hay for their horses during the coming winter. ‘The farmer has 
prepared for use of the farm stock about 40 tons of hay. There was sown in 
wheat about 75 acres, which has been harvested and stacked, is yet unthreshed, 
and is estimated to yield 20 bushels per acre, making, in the aggregate, 1,500 
bushels of good wheat. The saw and grist mill has been partially useless since 
my administration as agent, caused by a deficiency in the boiler, consequently 
the amount of grinding (which is the principal business of the mill) will be small; 
there has been ground for the settlers 3,280 bushels of wheat, making 546 
bushels of toll; when manufactured, produced 218 sacks of flour, which has 
been distributed to the Indians. The amount of toll-corn during the same 
period is only 374 bushels, which has also been distributed to the Indians. 
There has been sawed, for the use of the farm and individual Indians, 18,000 
feet of lumber. Befo.e closing my remarks, it is but simple justice to this tribe 
of Indians that I state, that, notwithstanding proposals to join in with those 
tribes of Indians and lawless band of white rebels now making war upon the 
frontier settlements and the great overland route, they remain faithful to their 
obligation of friendship to the whites, and are willing to join the government 
with all their warriors in the campaign about being made against those offending 
tribes. It is also proper to state that the present war with the Indians inhabit- 
ing the buffalo regions of country in the southwest operates particularly hard 
upon this small tribe; they are cut off from their usual supply of meat and skins, 
arising from the fact that they cannot sustain themselves in the chase, having 
become fully identified with the whites in the present difficulty. ‘This, in con- 
nexion with the unprecedented high prices of goods, makes their prospect for 
clothing during the coming winter very gloomy. Should the present condition 
of things remain unchanged until winter, which at present seems more than 
probable, it would be but the part of humanity and a faithful keeping of the 
obligations of the government to protect those dependent tribes from the assaults 
of hostile tribes, for the department to assist them in preparing clothing and 
some meat as food for the long, dreary winter now approaching. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM DAILY, 
U. S. Agent for Ottoes and Missouris. 

Wm. M. Atvern, 

Superintendent, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Wo oe, 


OTTOE AND Missourrt AGENCY, 
August 29, 1864, 


Sir: Not having received any reply to my communication of 25th of July 
in relation to dissatisfaction of this tribe of Indians, and the fact of the outbreak 
of this Indian war, which greatly tends to increase the complaints of this tribe, 
I think proper to urge that some concession be made to their demands, that their 
annuity be paid to them in coin, as they claim that when the treaty was made 
they were to be paid in coin, and for a time that was the practice, and that 
under that practice they did well, being able to buy a sufficient amount of goods 
to make them comfortable. But they say, with much truth, that since they are 
paid in paper currency, that they cannot buy a sufficient amount with it to do 
them any good—that they are getting poorer every year. 

It would, in my judgment. be advisable to pay them at least one-half of their 
annuity in coin, as that would insure their loyalty to the government, and their 
services in this war as scouts, &c. ) 

Another great cause of complaint is the inefficiency of their mill, as expressed 
in one of my previous letters. The boiler is so worn out and imperfect that 
their wheat crop cannot be ground with it. The fact that flour is worth $8 per 
sack, and that this is the only mill within thirty-five miles east, and the only 
dependence for the country west of this, makes it very important that funds be 
forwarded with instructions to either purchase a boiler or repair the present one. 
I would recommend the purchase of a second-hand boiler, as this one cannot be 
repaired except at a locomotive boiler factory, and the expense of transportation 
and repairs would be greater than the cost of a boiler that can be purchased 
near this place. 

The probable cost of a boiler and the expense of moving it and setting it up, 
$1,000. 

WILLIAM DAILY, 
. United States Indian Agent. 

Hon. W. P. Dots, 


Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 


No. 204. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, September 21, 1864. 


Sir: Referring to my letter of the 20th instant, in reply to your letter enclos- 
ing one from Agent Daily requesting that one-half the annuity to the Ottoes 
and Missourias be remitted in coin, | have now to inform you that I have this 
day requested of the Acting Secretary of the Interior that of the $13,000 
remitted for annuity purposes, $2,000 should be sent in small coin. 

This request has been made from the fact that a similar demand had been 
made for the Sacs and Foxes and Iowas, neighboring tribes, and you will direet 
Agent Daily, in making this disbursement, to have diligent care for the interests 
of the Indians, and to know that in the disposition of the small amount of coin 
paid to them they receive therefor its full value, including the premium at which 
specie is held. Any indebtedness the Indians may be held for to the traders 
they will only be required to cancel in treasury funds. ‘This requirement is 
imperative. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

W. M. Avsins, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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No. 205. 


SHAWNEE AGENCY, 
De Soto, October 1, 1864. 


Sir: In submitting my annual report for the present year it gives me plea- 
sure to be able to say that the Shawnee Indians within this agency are, and 
have been since the rebellion broke out, truly loyal to the government of the 
United States. 

They number about eight hundred and sixty souls, four hundred males and 
four hundred and sixty females. Over one hundred are in the army of the 
United States. The approximate wealth of the tribe, four hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars. ‘They are located on the south side of the Kansas river, and 
adjoining the State of Missouri on the east, and are living on their land, within 
an area of twenty by thirty miles, on one of the best, if not the best, travts of 
land in the State of Kansas, both as to quality of soil and locality. They have 
received the’ last annuity due them from the government of the United States, 
and from this fact alone a favorable effect has been produced upon the morals 
and habits of the tribe. They are now required to resort to their former habits 
of industry for their sustenance and support, and a marked improvement is 
discernible with reference to drunkenness and dissipation, with a less tendency 
to get in debt, depending upon future annuities for liquidation. Notwithstanding 
the improvement in the habits of the Shawnees, the continued trouble on the 
border of Missouri has had a tendency to prevent anything like extensive farm- 
ing, while farmers further in the interior of the State have become rich by the 
excessive high price of produce. ‘The most wealthy Shawnees who live near 
the border of Missouri have been compelled to give up business altogether, from 
the fact that there was almost a certainty of having their horses and mules stolen. 
Mr. Graham Rogers, who usually cultivates over two hundred acres of land, has 
had stolen within the last eighteen months over eleven hundred dollars’ worth of 
horses and mules, and is now cultivating only about ten acres. In consequence of 
this condition of things, and the fact that so many male adults are in the army, 
the Shawnees have uot cultivated so large a breadth of land as usual. ‘here 
will be about a medium crop of corn, while wheat is very good, but owing to the 
drought oats were small, and potatoes almost a total failure. ‘There are no farms 
cultivated by the government, or mechanics employed for the tribe, within the 
agency. ‘lhe educational interest has been as prosperous as could be expected 
under the present condition of things. An agreement was made last year with 
the committee of the Friends’ Indiana Yearly Meeting, by which fifty Shawnee 
children were to be taught the common branches of English education, boarded, 
clothed, furnished medicine and medical attendance, for the sum of eighty dollars 
per scholar per annum. It has been the policy of the chiefs and council, as far 
as possible, to fill up the school with orphans, and children whose parents were 
unable to provide for them at home. ‘The school has been a success. ‘The 
children, as a general thing, have made good progress, and some have become 
quite proficient in writing, arithmetic, and geography. ‘hey have been comfort- 
ably clothed, are tidy in their appearance, are provided with plenty of wholesome 
food, and appear happy and contented. But I regret to have to’state that, owing 
to the extreme high price of provisions and clothing, the superintendent has been 
compelled to give notice that the school will close at the expiration of the present 
term. For further particulars with reference to this school I refer you to the 
annual report of the superintendent, accompanying this report. About twenty 
Shawnee children attend the district schools of the State, where they pay full 
tuition, although they are taxed the same as whites. This includes all the 
schools from which the children receive any benefit. ‘The council is anxious to 
provide for another school as soon as possible, but as yet have made no decision 
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with reference to the matter. There are no regular missionaries in this agency, 
but there is preaching almost every Sabbath from the Methodist denomination. 
There are also three or four Shawnees who preach occasionally to their brethren 
in their own language. The Shawnees who are members of the Black Bob 
settlement, and who were driven from their homes in the fall of 1862, have never 
felt that it was safe to return. About one-third of this band were induced to go 
south into the Indian country last fall by Black Bob, where, from the extreme 
hardships they were forced to undergo, nearly one-third have died, and Black 
Bob among the number. The balance of the band are living with those who 
hold their land in severalty, and during the summer have cultivated small patches 
of ground. Most of them have raised enough to enable them to pass the winter 
without suffering for food, although, owing to the high price of clothing, will, if 
the winter prove any way severe, suffer unless relieved by their more fortunate 
brethren. And Iam glad to be able to say that there has always been a dispo- 
sition shown to assist their members’ distress as far as their ability would permit. 

The subject of jurisdiction of the State of Kansas over the person and property 
of Shawnees is the source of considerable trouble, and they feel that they are 
entitled to protection from the general government from such jurisdiction. 
They believe that the treaty of 1854 has not changed their tribal condition, and 
that they are an independent nation, and owe no allegiance to any power except 
to the United States. That by article twenty-ninth, in the act organizing the 
Territory of Kansas, and article one, “act admitting Kansas as a State into the 
Union,” their lands were excepted out of the boundaries of the Territory and 
State, and that the Territory or State had no right to extend their jurisdiction 
over them, they never having signified their assent to the President of the United 
States to be included within said Territory or State, as required by said acts, as 
a condition by which they should come under said jurisdiction; and they think 
that taxing their land and personal property, that being forced into the State 
courts, is contrary to their treaty stipulations, as well as all law and precedent. 
A large proportion of their lands have already been sold for taxes, and in many 
instances deeds therefor given and the purchasers taken possession. 

The taxes are very high, and on the lands lying in Wyandott county taxes 
are as high as one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre on the uncultivated lands, 
with an interest of fifty per cent. per annum after due, which will very soon 
swallow up all their lands and put them past redemption. It is partly owing to 
this condition of things; and in order that they may be relieved from these dis- 
couraging and troublesome complications, that they have urged upon the Senate 
of the United States an early ratification of the treaty now before that body, 
with a special reference to their removal to a new home, where they can reunite 
all the bands belonging to their tribe, settle in a more compact body, establish 
schools for all their children, erect churches, and at the same time place them- 
selves beyond the reach of the influence of bad white men, and by these means 
they hope to make a more rapid progress in civilization, morals, and religion, 
than they can ever expect to in their present locality. All of which is respect- 
fully submitted. 

JAS. B. ABBOTT, 
United States Agent for Shawnee Indians. 
Hon. W. P. Dots, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 206. 


FRIENDS’ MIssIon, 
Kansas, September 20, 1864. 


Friend: In compliance with thy request, I herewith respeetfully submit 
my annual report of Friends’ Shawnee manual labor school. In the past year 
we have had an attendance of 77 Shawnee children of both sexes, 34 boys and 
43 girls, 46 of whom are orphans, 25 neither parents—450 to the quarter being 
all we get pay for, though we generally have over that number on the roll. The 
school has been kept in one room by one male teacher, assisted by a female 
most of the time. ‘I'he condition of our school for the past year has been quite 
prosperous and encouraging, with the exception of the time of affliction. About 
one year ago the small-pox broke out in the school, and, with all our care, spread 
amongst the scholars until we had about thirty cases; lost three. Some of the 
rest had it very badly, though got through well. It was over three months 
before the school regained its size and interest. 

The children appear neat and cleanly in their persons, and are cheerful and 
happy. Many of them are industrious, and are ready to assist in the farm and 
household duties, in which they have been employed, where circumstances 
would admit, taking care not to deprive them of school hours when it is practi- 
cable to avoid it. 

Those scholars who have been regular in their attendance appear to take an 
interest in acquiring an education, while the irregular ones make poor progress. 
The school instruction comprises the common branches of an English educa- 
tion. Some attention paid to history. The educational interest of the vation 
is not so good as it was before they made their treaty of 1854, which placed 
them in easy circumstances. J am convinced that it is very injurious to the 
unenlightened mind to have a large amount of money paid to them in any other 
way than by improving the mind or enabling them to make improvements of a 
permanent character that cannot be squandered. 

I was associated with others at this place twenty years ago, when they re- 
ceived but little money except what they worked for. At that time most of 
them appeared anxious to make advances in every branch of industry. Sev- 
eral learned trades, and many could be hired to labor; but now their energies 
appear paralyzed. ‘There are, however, some who feel a deep interest in the 
improvement of their people, and use their influence to cultivate a lively inter- 
est in the promotion of religion, education, and civilization. In my last quar- 
terly report I informed the council that if the high prices continued I should 
be under the necessity of closing the school for want of means to defray cur- 
rent expenses, which have still continued to advance, and we have mutually 
agreed to close the school at the end of the present quarter. No money has 
been contributed by the Society of Friends or individual Indians for the sup- 
port of the school, but all the means have been obtained from the farm, and 
that received by contract from the department. This is the only mission or 
school of the nation, though some of their children attend district schools among 
the whites. Our desire is that all the members of our family should be true 
missionaries, though no one professes to be a minister of the Gospel. Weholda 
meeting twice in the week, and read a portion of the Scriptures in the family daily, 
in accordance with the custom of the society, and the morning and afternoon of 
the Sabbath is devoted to the scriptural instructions of the children. All of which 
I respectfully submit. 

JAMES STANLEY, Superintendent. 

James B. Asott, Indian Agent. | 
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PAWNEE INDIAN AGENCY, 
Nebraska Territory, September 30, 1864. 


Str: I have the honor to submit, in compliance with instructions, the follow- 
ing report in relation to the affairs of the agency for the past year : 

By reason of the rigid regulations adopted and enforced for the suppression 
of horse-stealing, and the: commission of depredations generally, there have 
been, comparatively, very few complaints made against Pawnees during the 
past year.’ The morale of the tribe, I am happy to state, is greatly improved, 
and I have every reason to hope and expect that the impressions made upon 
them by their individual responsibility will soon lead to the total suppression 
of their former criminal practices. . 

The manual labor school is in a flourishing condition, notwithstanding much 
sickness prevailed among the scholars during a considerable portion of the 
season. 

The limited accommodations afforded by the building at present occupied as 
a school-house precludes the introduction of as many children as could be 
obtained, but this difficulty will soon be removed. ‘lhe new school-house, now 
in course of erection, is rapidly approaching completion, and will be capacious 
enough to accommodate a large number of scholars equally as apt and 
promising as those now in the school. 

The primary object of the government being the civilization of these Indians, 
it will require no argument from me to demonstrate that through the ageney of 
this school alone can that object be effected. A detailed report of its operations 
is herewith submitted from the teacher. 

I regret exceedingly to have to report about our entire failure of crops this 
season. We had no rain during the spring nor summer, until the last of June, 
and none from that time forward that was of any benefit to the crops. Notwith- 
standing the extreme drought, there still would have been a partial crop, but 
for the visitation, in the month of August, of swarms and myriads of grass- 
hoppers. After their disappearance not a green thing in the form of corn or 
vegetables was left, except some few corn patches situated on the low lands 
bordering on the creek. ‘he Indian crops, and those on the school farm, 
shared the same fate. 

The loss of their crops is a severe blow upon the Pawnees, and leaves them 
in a destitute condition. ‘To add to their troubles, whilst they were on the 
summer hunt, and had overtaken large herds of buffalo, they were attacked by 
the Sioux, in superior numbers, and driven from their hunting-grounds. Having 
neither corn nor meat, their only remaining resource is their annuity. When 
it is considered that the tribe numbers between thirty-two and thirty-three 
hundred, this will go but a short way towards subsisting them for the next 
wear) 1 earnestly commend the tribe, in their present necessitous condition, to 
the favorable consideration of the department. 

In the month of June last one of the settlers in the vicinity was engaged in 
securing hay upon land adjacent to this reservation, and whilst there employed, 
with a number of men assisting him, the party were attacked by a force of 
hostile Indians, who killed three of the men, and wounded four others, and run 
off all the stock belonging to the party. Immediately after this outrage was 
committed, the prevailing war broke out on the great overland road. 

The excitement and consternation which seized the inhabitants upon the 
border has never been exceeded before in the history of the country. Settlers 
fled precipitately from their homes, and resorted to the river towns for safety. 
Much loss of pioperty, distress, and incouvenience resulted to them from the 

‘sudden abandonment of their farms, and left the country in a deserted and 
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almost desolate condition. It was but natural that the employés at the 
agency should partake of the prevailing excitement, but having the nominal 
protection of a company of United States troops they felt comparatively secure. 
When, however, the danger became the most imminent, the military authorities 
saw proper to remove these troops. We were thus left entirely exposed at this 
extreme outpost to incursions and raids, which were daily threatened. J am 
happy to state, that notwithstanding the trying position in which they were 
placed, not a single male employé deserted his post of duty. ‘They all stood 
firm, determined to sacrifice their lives, if necessary, in the defence of the agency 
and the large amount of property upon the place. Their conduct in the hour of 
danger was commendable in the extreme, and I make this acknowledgment of 
their services with pleasure. 

The season is now so far advanced that I do not anticipate any further 
trouble from hostile Indians. Confidence among the settlers has been restored, 
they have generally returned to their homes, and resumed their usual avocations. 

Upon the visit of General Curtis to this locality, in August, some eighty 
Pawnees volunteered to accompany him upon an expedition against the hostile 
tribes on the plains, and from two to three hundred more of the best warriors 
in the tribe expressed an anxiety to join the expedition; but inasmuch as we 
had been deprived of the meagre military protection which had been previously 
accorded, I did not deem it judicious to permit them to go, and thus leave the 
agency wholly undefended. I did propose, however, to General Curtis, if he 
would station a company of cavalry at the agency, that I would give him all 
the warriors in the tribe for service west. This proposition was declined by 
the general, and thus matters stand at present. 

The Pawnees are thoroughly loyal to the government, and ready to enter the 
service against the tribes who are now at war with the whites. From their 
intimate knowledge of the country, the Indian mode of warfare, and the habits 
and haunts of their enemies, I think the Pawnees would make efficient allies in 
the prevailing war upon the border. I would, therefore, earnestly recommend 
to the department the propriety of creating an organization amongst them for 
the purpose indicated, upon such a basis as it may deem best. 

1 have the honor to be, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
BENJAMIN F. LUSHBAUGH, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hoa. W. M. ALBIN, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


No. 208. 


PAWNEE MANvuAL Lasor Scuoo.n, 

October 1, 1864. 
Sir: In compliance with your request, I beg leave to present the following as 
my annual report. During the year that has passed we have been compelled to 
meet many difficulties, but at this time the future prospects of the school are 
highly encouraging. As you are aware, early in the season the measels and 
diptheria simultaneously made their appearance in the tribe, carrying off many 
of their children, and soon made their appearance among the children of the 
school. We lost one of our largest girls and best scholars in consequence. 
Afier the disappearance of the measels there seemed to be a lack of recuperative 
energy in many of the children; lung and bilious disease, superinduced by the 
attack of measles, followed close upon the exit of that disease, and by these we 

lost four more of our number. 'The health of the school at this time is good. 
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‘I would, in this connexion, urge the importance of not taking very small 
children, and the necessity of exercising the utmost care in selecting only those 
of good constitutions and of sound physical health. Two of our pupils were 
taken away by their parents with them on their annual visit, and have not re- 
turned. I would respectfully suggest that it be distinctly impressed on the 
minds of these parents, that upon their entrance into the school all control over the 
child by the parents ceases to exist, as the meddling and interference of those 
persons creates discontent and insubordination among the children, and causes 
no small amount of trouble for the teacher. 

But the most serious obstacle to be overcome during the present season arose 
from the outbreak of the Sioux, who indiscriminately plundered and murdered 
along this whole frontier. In consequence of the consternation and alarm caused 
by those murderous forays, nearly all the settlers abandonod their homes and 
fled to the eastern settlements for safety. Many of the persons*connected with 
the reservation left, and among them the hired help employed to assist in the 
care of the children. No blame whatever can be attached to any person for 
their leaving for a place of greater safety, when we remember that in the hour 
when danger seemed the most imminent the troops stationed here for protection 
were withdrawn by order of the military authorities. If troops were necessary 
for our defence in time of peace, was it wise, was it humane, to remove them 
and leave us entirely defenceless in time of war, when carnage was raging all 
around us? I am aware, sir, that you spared no effort in trying to induce the 
military authorities to leave a small body of troops to defend the place, but 
your efforts were of no avail, and we were thus left the prey of any predatory 
band of savages who might make a hostile incursion here. Thus far we have 
not been interrupted by their presence. Since the removal of the troops, and 
as the season advances, we may expect the danger to decrease. Notwithstand- 
ing all these difficulties, it is with the greatest pleasure that I report the com- 
mendable progress made by the pupils of the school in acquiring a knowledge 
of the rudiments of an English education. From the advancement displayed 
by them in the branches they are now studying, I am sanguine of attaining the 
very highest results in the not very distant future. 

The more advanced ones read really very well in the New Testament, and 
are quite proficient in political and physical geography, as taught in Pelton’s 
System of Outline Maps. In arithmetic their progress is illustrated by the readi- 
ness with which they solve problems in intellectual arithmetic. ‘They have 
been under instruction in this branch but a few months, which renders their ad- 
vancement more striking. I must not fail to direct your attention to the 
wonderful facility with which they acquire a knowledge of penmanship. Here 
the imitative traits of the Indian character are remarkably displayed. ‘hey 
learn to write almost intuitively, excelling in this respect anything I have ever 
witnessed among white children. In manual labor both boys and girls receive 
daily lessons; from the examples seen here, I cannot think that the proverbial 
indolence of the Indian race is inherent. These children exhibit no greater 
repugnance to manual labor than may be seen among white children any where. 
I have taken especial pains, by example as well as precept, to teach them that 
labor is not dishonorable. The very least that I can say, in justice to both 
boys and girls, is, that they readily learn to work, and that they work well. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that the future looks bright with promise. 
The new schcol-house, now rapidly approaching completion, will afford the 
much-needed room, and other facilities, required for the successful prosecution 
of this truly benevolent enterprise. The unflagging zeal displayed by yourself 
in furthering the interest of this institution gives us no small encouragement for 
the future. Respectfully yours, 

J. B. MAXFIELD, Teacher. 

Major B. F. Lusupauau, Agent. : 
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No. 209. 


/ PAWNEE INDIAN AGENCY, 
September 26, 1864. 

Sir: In compliance with your request, I have the honor to submit the follow- 
ing report in relation to the farming operations at this agency. ‘The past season 
has been the most unfavorable for farming of any I have ever known in this 
section of country. No rain fell here after the winter months until the last of 
June, and none after that time in quantity sufficient to benefit the crops, except 
one shower about the first of August. By reason of this extreme dryness of 
the soil most of the corn planted remained sound and dry in the ground from 
three to five weeks after planting, and did not germinate until the first week in 
July, and at no time after did it make a vigorous growth. Still there might 
_ have been part of a crop, but for the swarms of grasshoppers which came in 
the month of August and attacked every green thing; field crops and garden 
vegetables alike disappeared before them. I never saw before so rapid.and 
complete destruction of crops wrought by insects. 

A portion of the land cultivated by one band of the Pawnees, and which is 
situated near the creek, escaped the effects both of the drought and of the 
grasshoppers, and will produce a fair crop. 

Apprehending the difficulty of procuring labor here in harvest time, and in 
compliance with your suggestion, I did not sow any small grain. Itis now 
evident that if any had been put in it would have been ruined by the drought. 

In the early commencement of haying three men were killed and three other 
persous severely wounded by Sioux Indians on the field where I procure hay. 
This fact and the continual reports of Sioux depredations up the valley have 
rendered it extremely difficult to induce laborers to go into the field for hay, it 
being in an exposed position, three or four miles from the agency. I have, 
however, succeeded in procuring about fifty tons in good condition. ~ 

CHARLES H. WHALEY, 
Farmer for Pawnee Indians. 
BensAMIN EF. LusHsBauau, 
United States Agent for Pawnees. 


No. 210. 


WASHINGTON, June 13, 1864. 


Sir: I respectfully request that instructions may be issued to me for making 
a treaty of peace and friendship between the Pawnee Indians and the Sioux, 
their ancient enemies. Agent Loree is now engaged in collecting his chiefs and 
headmen for this purpose, and the Pawnees are desirous of meeting them for 
the purpose of settling their old difficulties. Much good to both tribes is ex- 
pected to result from such a settlement, and especially to the Pawnees, whose 
reservation has for several years past been rendered insecure by the frequent 
raids of the Sioux. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, ‘ 
| B. F. LUSHBAUGH, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. W. P. Do.z, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, June 15, 1864. 

Sir: Your communication of the 13th instant, requesting instructions for 
making a treaty of peace and friendship between the Pawnee and Sioux In- 
‘dians, has been received. Youare aware that there are no funds at the control of 
this department which have been specially appropriated for this object. In view 
of the enormous demand upon the resources of the country and the perilous 
condition of its finances, growing out of the rapid increase of the public debt, it 
is a vital necessity that no hostilities be incurred in any branch of the public 
service except such as are of absolute necessity. 

The department is fully aware of the importance of securing friendly rela- 
tions between the various tribes of Indians within our borders. It is also aware 
of the enmity which has existed for many years between the tribes above 
named, and would rejoice at any arrangement by which peace and friendship 
would be restored between them, and the further commission of depredations 
and effusion of blood be prevented — If you and Agent Loree shall find it practi- 
cable, with the means now at your disposal, to bring about an interview between 
the respective chiefs and headmen of the tribes above named, and then to enter 
into stipulations in the nature of a treaty, whereby peace and friendship 
will be secured between the tribes they represent, you are not only at liberty so 
to do, but will also have accomplished a work alike creditable to you and con- 
ducive to the welfare and best interests of the people of your charge. Agent 
Loree will be furnished with a copy of this letter, and directed to co-operate 
with you in securing the proposed objects. — 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

B. F. Lusupauaen, Ksq., 

United States Indian Agent, Present. 


No. 212. 


OFFICE OF THE UPPER PLATTE AGENCY, _ 
September 30, 1864 

Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the Indian department, I have 
the honor to transmit the fellowing, my annual report for 1864: 

In compliance with your instructions, I have broken fifteen acres of ground 
and planted the same in corn, potatoes, and pumpkins. I experienced considera- 
ble difficulty in producing even a very small crop, which was caused by a 
scarcity of laboring hands, who were unwilling to work because they were 
alarmed by the threatened encroachments from northern Sioux Indians. ~ 

In the beginning of July we had a fine prospect of crops, which I regret to 
have to state were almost all destroyed by heavy hail-storms, and also by emi- 
grants located at the agency, seeking protection from hostile Indians. These 
emigrants destroyed the balance of the crop of corn, paying the Indians there- 
for about $250 in provisions, which, in my judgment, was ample compensation 
for the injuries sustained by the Indians for the loss of their corn. 

In August last large swarms of grasshoppers passed over the country from 
northeast to southwest, destroying all the potatoes and pumpkins. 

Lhe outbreak among the Indians the present year has been brought about by 
a variety of causes. ‘lhe primary and in fact principal cause was the dissat- 
isfaction of the southern Cheyennes on account of the late treaty of Fort Wise, 
as they state, which takes their country away from them without treating with 
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them, and without their consent. Another cause is the fact that unscrupulous 
white men and half-breeds use their influence to prevent their making treaties, 
furnish them with whiskey and presents, imbitter the minds of the Indians 
against the government and its agents, and induce them to rob and murder. 
These whites are generally living among the Indians, claiming to be old citizens 
of the Platte country, live in lodges with squaws, have a range of five or six 
hundred miles of country, and claim all the rights and privileges of squatters. 
Many of them are Canadians, and not one in ten is loyal. 

‘There are none of the Upper Platte Indians engaged in hostilities, to my 
knowledge. All the strongest inducements have been held out to them to join 
the hostile bands in committing depredations. They have all refused to smoke 
the war pipe or accept the tobacco, which is considered a token of joining the 
war party. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes are now, and have been during the 
difficulties, out on Powder river, about 120 miles northwest of the scene of 
the recent troubles. There are also a large number of the Ogallallas and 
Brulés in that region, in accordance with my request to that effect. I also sent 
runners to the rest of the Indians of this agency, who were on South Platte, 
advising them to go north to their own country, and to abstain from participa- 
ting in the difficulties, and 1 am happy to state that most of them complied with 
the request. I have ascertained beyond a doubt that most of the depredations 
were committed by the northern bands of Sioux, Minneconjuis, Uncpapas, and 
others, numbering sometimes three to four hundred in a band. Frequent con- 
flicts ensued between them and the emigrants and soldiers. Many mistakes 
haye been made by the emigrants and soldiers in mistaking peaceable Indians: 
of the Platte for the hostile Indians of the north, by which great injustice has 
been done to the Upper Platte Indians, which has produced a bad state of 
feeling among them, and particularly toward the soldiers located at Fort Laramie. 
They were much disappointed, at the distribution of their annuity goods, at not 
receiving any provisions or ammunition with which to kill small game, which 
is necessary for their subsistence, as the large game has been driven off by the 
extraordinary emigration passing through their country to the gold regions. I 
have no doubt that the Indians of the Upper Platte agency will still continue 
to behave themselves, if the government will furnish them provisions to subsist 
upon. If this is not done, they will be in danger of starvation. I fear they 
will be induced to join the hostile bands, and steal rather than starve. I have 
a small amount of agricultural funds in my possession, which I recommend may 
be expended in provisions for their benefit. This they have requested of me, 
and | think it would be good policy to do so. 

This outbreak, which L foresaw last year, and intimated to the department, 
is assuming formidable proportions, and some inducements should be held out 
to those who are peaceably inclined to remain so. I have remained with my 
Indians up to a recent date, when they started on a fall hunt. I loft them upon 
the best possible terms, they feeling sure that [ did the best I could for them, 
and saying that they did not blame me if I did not furnish them provisions and 
ammunition to kill small game, when these articles are not sent to me for that 
purpose by the government. 

Tam clearly of the opinion that if unscrupulous traders and whiskey traffickers 
were kept out of the country there would be less trouble among the Indians. 
These men settle down among them, and get their furs and robes for insignifi- 
cant shells, trinkets, and whiskey. Whereas, if good, honest traders dealt with 
them, they could procure for their robes and furs sufficient to live on during the 
winter mouths, and even the lighter skins, if exchanged at their proper value, 
would nearly subsist them the year round. The settlers of Canadian birth 
who live amongst them are the worst men I eyer saw, and it would be well for 
the Indians if they were compelled to leave the country. The claim which they 
set up of being “old citizens” is perfectly ridiculous, as they live in lodges 
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with squaws, and roam over the country for five or six hundred miles, wherever 
the Indians happen to go. There are but two exceptions where this class of 
men have made any improvements. And the instances are numerous where they 
are a serious detriment to the country, by cutting down the finest trees for their 
horses to subsist upon in the spring, which the Indians complain about very 
much. 
All of which is most respectfully submitted. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, | 

JOHN LOREE, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. ALBIN, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Joseph, Missourt. 


A. 


Upper PLattTe AGENCY, July 13, 1864. 


Sir: I have to inform you that the report has been received by me from a 
Brulé Sioux to “Swift Bear,” chief of the Brulés, that one hundred Indians in- 
tended to attack the fort, one hundred to attack Bordaux ranch, and one hun- 
dred to take possession of the road, in the vicinity of Scott’s Bluffs, for the 
purpose of stealing horses from government and citizens. 

The above information was brought in by a Brulé, who reports that the 
attacking party consisted of the Minneconjuis and 'T'wo Kettle’s band. 

‘The Indians are under great excitement here. There is no doubt but that 
these parties are all from the north. 

This letter is an answer to Colonel Collins’s communication, herewith enclosed. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN LOREE, : 
Indian Agent. 
Hon. WiLuiaM M. ALBIN, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Fort LaramMis£, July 3, 1864. 


The Indians continue to steal stock upon the north side of the Platte, and I 
am anxious to ascertain who they are, and where they come from. Could you 
not ascertain from the Brulés and other treaty Indians who are coming in to the 
agency for their goods? ‘The depredations have all been upon careless emigrants 
who neglect their stock or tie it up at night, and the stealing parties seem to be 
composed of from two to ten Indians, who conceal themselves until a good oppor- 
tunity offers to run off the stock without danger. Ofcourse pursuit is useless, for 
before they can give the troops notice the Indians are well out of reach. It is 

‘probable that they are Missouri Sioux, who are said to be about three hundred 
miles north, and that the stolen stock is taken there. It would be well to send 
out some scouts, and I would like to send some. Please put up the notice I 
sent to caution emigrants to the same effect. 

if I can find out the locality of these Indians, I wish to take or send a strong 
party after them. 

W. 0. COLLINS, 


Lieutenant Colonel, Commanding. 
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B. 


Uprer Puarre AGENCY, 
July 15, 1864. 


Str: I have to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 14th instant, and, 
having counselled with the chiefs, I have to state that it is their desire to remain 
at this point on account of feed for their horses. They think that they can 
protect themselves. Being destitute of all provender, I have to request that 
you will be kind enough to send them something in that line. 

They manifest a willingness to furnish spies, provided they can have a 
guarantee that the soldiers will not interfere with them. Be good enough to 
send assurance to them that while acting in the capacity of friends they will 
not be taken for foes by the United States soldiers. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN LOREE, Indian Agent. 

W. O. Couns, 


Lieutenant Colonel, Commanding Fort Laramie, M. T. 


C. 
Upper PLatTTe AGENCY, 
July 18, 1864. 


Sir: The bearer, White Eyes, brother to the Indian killed by Foote, has 
made and is making application daily for satisfaction for the death of his brother. 

With the assurance you gave me I have told them that it would be attended 
to. ‘They think the time very long, and I am fearful that if this matter is not 
settled immediately they will take it upon themselves to get revenge some other 
way. . 
I would respectfully suggest they be rewarded with a suitable present, and 
that Foote and Hunter be ordered out of the Indian country. It would proba- 
bly save their lives, and prevent an outbreak among our friendly Indians. 
Should you think of any other plan which would give satisfaction to the Indian, 
please do so. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN LOREE, Indian Agent. 
W. O. Co.uins, 


Lieutenant Colonel, Commanding Fort Laramie. 


D. 
Uprer Puatrre AGENCY, 


August 10, 1864. 


Sir: The bearer, Black Tiger, brother-in-law to John Richards, says that he 
and his family were taken prisoners with eight (8) ponies. At the same time 
the Indian Grass was wounded, (of whom I informed you before.) Black Tiger 
states that he was not there, and had nothing whatever to do with the matter, his 
family living at Deer Creek, with his brother-in-law, at that time. Please do me 
the favor to examine him, and act as the case demands, as soon as possible. 

Please inform me what will be done with similar cases, as there are many 
inquiries on that subject by the Indians. 

[ herewith enclose a communication from Major Wood, of August 17, 
relative to hostages held at Fort Laramie. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN LOREE, Indian Agent. 

Major J. Woop, 

Commanding, &c. 
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E. 


HEADQUARTERS, Fort Laramis, I. 'T., - 
August 17, 1864. 


Masor: The following persons are held here as hostages: 


BONG CL ie CANTLY. trary, oo «5 4 of scape age ee ee Seikh isis + os a Oana 6 persons. 
Milk’s SF NP a loop: a md sy) , bgel oper ene liare) an ee ene een ee Bi: 
EDO CH APOE R Ree TILL Ss aa: an Vente Cmte tea nee Br Uae aay agen eet = 5 
Roushaw’s Se wah er o:.o.i0 ‘aie toa © eee ee ee apices pater a 
Red Shell’s family, who died at Platte Bridge...........0.,...... 3° 

26 


These persons are held here, and you will issue to some person whom you 
will designate, the amount of goods which are or may become due them. 


By order of 
JOHN S. WOOD. 
Major ith Lowa Cava'ry. 
E. F.-WareE, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant. 
Major Loree, 
Indian Agent. 


Uprer PuatTtre AGENCY, 
September 30, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor herewith to enclose a cireular from William QO. Collins, 
colonel commanding at Fort Laramie, recommending, among other things, that 
the settlers of the country be called to a point near the fort, and suggesting 
that Major Loree, United States Indian agent, would do well to remove to the 
same point or some other point near the fort, so that proper protection could be 
extended to him and all the government property in his charge. 

His request could not be complied with, as nearly all the property I had on 
hand was the agency and buildings which he requested me to leave. | 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN LOREE, Indian Agent. 

Hon. Wo. M. Ausin, 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Joseph, Mo. 


CIRCULAR. 


HHADQuARTERS, Fort LARAMIE, 
July 14, 1864, 


The recent attacks made and threatened by the Missouri Indians along the 
Platte river make it necessary that every precaution should be taken for defence 
against them. It is, therefore, recommended that all mountaineers and other 
citizens and settlers in the vicinity of Fort Laramie who may be exposed to 
danger should immediately collect at some proper point, with their families and 
stock, and prepare themselves to defend their persons and property, and be in 
a situation to give prompt notice to the commander of the post in case of danger. 
Some place between the stations of Bearrais and Burdeau would be sufliciently 
near. It is also suggested to Major Loree, United States Indian agent, that it 
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might be prudent to remove to the same or some other point near the fort, so 

that proper protection could be extended to him and the government property in 

his charge,’ 7 
WILLIAM O. COLLINS, 


Lieutenant Colonel, Commanding. 


No. 213. 


OsaGE River AGENcy, KANSAS, 
November 1, 1864. 

Sir: In accordance with the regulations of the Indian department, I have 
the honor to submit the usual annual report of affairs in this agency. 

The Indians embraced in this agency are all loyal to the government and 
peaceable among themselves. They are mostly living upon head-rights, and 
have adopted the clothing and many of the customs of civilized life. They 

‘retain but little of their tribal character, and the chiefs are a mere matter of 
form. With that strange fatality which seems to follow in the footsteps of the 
Indian, his associations with the white race are making out his slow but ultimate 
extinction. ‘lhe Indian tribes, when brought into contact with the white race, 
will either die out entirely, or become in process of time absorbed in the white 
race. 

There are four small tribes residing within the limits of this ageney—the 
confederated band of Peorias, Piankeshaws, Kaskaskias, and Wea Indian, and 
the Miamies. The Peorias number about sixty men, women, and children; 
the Piankeshaws, twenty; the Kaskaskias, three; and the Weas, one hundred 
and thirty; added to these are fourteen or fifteen white persons, who have in- 
termarried among them, making two hundred and thirty inall. Of these forty- 
three are male Indians; sixty are female, and ninety are children. ‘There are 
fifteen whites and half-breeds, and twenty-seven children. ‘Che Miamies num- 
ber one hundred and twenty-five; of which twenty-three are males, thirty-five 
females, and seventy-five are children. The Miamies have a blacksmith shop, 
but no school. Although liberal provisions have been made by treaty for 
schools among them, they have been lost in consequence of divisions among 
themselves. Some were in favor of a Catholic school, and some were in favor 
of a Baptist school, and every attempt to organize a school among them has 
only demonstrated these divisions and postponed still further their organization. 
They have finally abandoned the idea altogether, and agreed to a per capita 
division of the principal and interest of the school fund, and also of the black- 
smith fund. White schools are cheaper, and in a short time will be convenient ; 
and as the disposition to go to school is weak, this is probably the best method. 
It is also cheaper for the Indian to get his blacksmithing done at the shops of 
white men, which are mostly convenient. As it is, a few of the Indians get all 
the benefit of the shops, many of them getting no work done at all. In keep- 
ing up a blacksmith shop the greater number of the tribe indirectly are com- 
pelled to pay for the blacksmithing of a few. I am firmly of the opinion, after 
considering all the advantages and disadvantages of a school and a blacksmith 
shop, that it would be better to divide the principal and interest of the school 
fund and blacksmith fund in per capita payments among the Indians, from time 
to time, as their necessities seem to require. 

The confederated bands of Peorias, Piankeshaws, Kaskaskias, and Weas 
have no school nor school fund. ‘They have a good school-house, but no school 
nor blacksmith shop. They have twelve hundred acres of land under cultiva- 
tion, tolerably fenced, but poorly farmed. The present season has been one of 


great drought, and they have raised but littlk—no wheat, potatoes, nor garden 
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vegetables; of corn they have raised about a fourth of a crop, as near as I have 
been able to ascertain. They have raised this year about 4,000 bushels of 
corn, (mostly by the half-breeds,) 100 tons of hay, 50 tons of Hungarian grass. 
They have of stock 200 head of cattle, 200 horses and ponies, and 100 hogs. 
The Miamies have 500 acres of land under cultivation, tolerably fenced, but 
poorly cultivated. ‘They have raised this season 1,000 bushels of corn, 60 
bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of oats, 40 tons of hay, and 40 tons of Hungarian 
grass; of stock they have 60 head of cattle, 120 hogs of a poor kind, and about 
75 horses and ponies. The Indians will need the assistance of the government 
during the coming season, if possible, mcre than ever. 

There are a number of questions growing out of their location in organized 
white communities which are perplexing and annoying to them in the highest 
degree. The first is the right of the State to tax their lands. Last year their 
lands for the first time were assessed and a tax levied upon them. ‘They were 
advertised for sale, but before they were sold an injunction was sued out in the 
district court of the State of Kansas, at the instance of the Miami Indians, and 
the sale was restrained until the matter could be heard in the State courts. No 
decision has yet been made. If the right of the State to tax their land is af- 
firmed, it will compel them te get rid of all their surplus land. I think they 
would be, anxious to make a treaty with the government, and remove imme- 
diately to some other locality, where taxes “would not molest them nor make 
them afraid.” Then there are the estray laws of the State. White men have 
settled close around the reservation, and it being a prairie country, with but little 
timber for boards or rails, their fences are generally very poor ; the consequence 
is that the ponies of the Indians break into the enclosurés of white men, and 
are either shot or taken up. At certain seasons of the year their stock is taken 
up under the estray laws of the State, and often kept and sold before the In- 
dian would find it out. These things are a source of constant and unavoidable 
annoyance, which will continue as long as they live among white people. Then 
there are the settlement of estates under the laws of the State, embarrassing, 
annoying, and incomprehensible to the unlettered Indian. ‘These annoyances 
are lacreasing as the country settles up and becomes more populous with white 
men. Iam of the opinion that the sooner a treaty is made, and a suitable home 
provided for them elsewhere, the better. Peace will bring a steady and con- 
stantly increasing emigration to this State. ‘The Indian lands are the best in 
the State, and justice would demand, as well as every consideration of policy 
and humanity, that these fertile lands should be thrown open to settlement, and 
the abode of civilized and industrious men. ‘That class among the Indians 
called half-breeds are industrious and inteiligent, and in every way fit to be in- 
trusted with the rights and privileges of citizens of the United States, and I 
, would most earnestly recommend that suitable steps be taken to make them citi- 

zens at once. 
I have the honor to be, respectfully, &c., 
G. A. COLTON, Indian Agent. 
Hon. Wm. P. Dots, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, Di 


No. 214. 


OTTAWA, FRANKLIN CouNTY, KANSAS, 
October 1, 1864. 
Sir: The Ottawas of Blanchard’s Fork and Roche de Beeuf number, all told, 
a few more than two hundred. Not having made a payment to them for about 
a year, no accurate census has been taken, but there has been a slight decrease 
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in numbers. Evident progress is being made by this tribe in the arts of civili- 
zation, but some among them, like shiftless whites, spend all the money they 
receive in showy articles of little value, andsegard with great mistrust all efforts 
towards their improvement. Since my last report, the Ottawa lands, which 
were, under the late treaty, to be sold to actual settlers, have been offered for 
sale, and many farms have been taken, while a thriving settlement has been 
commenced in the centre of the reservation. ‘The village has received the name 
of the tribe, and by a vote of the people of the county it has been made the 
county seat. The town is adjacent to the section of land set apart under the 
treaty stipulations for the Ottawa school. This section of land is admirably 
adapted to the purposes of a manual labor farm, being of good soil, having a 
running stream across its entire length, whose banks are lined with shade trees, 
and abound with an excellent quality of building-stone, while a large body of 
timber lies near at hand. 

Of the twenty thousand acres of land so generously donated by the tribe for 
the establishment of the school, five thousand acres have, under the terms of 
the treaty, been sold to produce a fund for the erection of school buildings. A 
handsome basement, forty feet wide and sixty-five feet long, built of dressed 
blue limestone, is just being completed, and on this will be erected, another sea- 
son,-a handsome and convenient edifice of dark sandstone, which is designed 
with special reference to the wants of an Indian manual labor boarding-school. 
The continuance of the war in our immediate vicinity, and the extreme*scarcity 
and high price of labor, seemed to render it unwise to attempt this year more 
than the erection of the basement. 

The intelligent portion of the tribe have acted with entire harmony in all 
matters relating to the settlement of the reservation and establishment of the 
school, and many of them will live to see their efforts for the good of their race 
crowned with glorious success. The fifteen thousand acres of unsold land can 
be held by the trustees without the payment of taxes, and it is proposed to 
keep it until it becomes valuable. 

‘The Rey. J. S. Kalloch, formerly of Boston and New -York, has accepted the 
presidency of the institution, and now resides at this place, and the highest 
results are confidently expected from the active zeal and commanding talents 
which he brings to the work. It is proposed to make this an institution where 
not only the Ottawas, but children from other Indian tribes, can be educated, 
with a college for the thorough training of advanced Indian pupils together 
with whites. The Ottawas continue to maintain, as they have for some years 
past, a day-school, taught by a thorough and earnest instructor, Mrs. Filson, 
whose self-sacrificing labors have resulted in much good to the tribe. 

The census of the products and property of the tribe differs so little one year 
with another, that I would give the returns as rendered in my last report, by 
which it could be seen that this tribe raise a large amount of grain and stock. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. C. HUTCHINSON, 
United States Indian Agent.. 

Hon. W. P. Doz, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs Washington, D. C. 
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NORTHERN SUPERINTENDENCY. 
No. 215. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Sl. Paul, October 1, 1864. 
Sir: In compliance with the regulations of the department, I have the honor 
to submit this, my fourth annual report, as to the condition of the Indians, their 


- business, and affairs generally within this, the Northern superiutendency. 


In this superintendency there are about fourteen thousand Indians receiving. 
goods and annuities from the government, with but three agents to conduct the 
detail of the business. ‘This has thrown a large amount of work on the hands 
of the agents, and required a great portion of my time to be spent in the Indian 
country. 

These Indians are divided into tribes, as follows: the Winnebagoes, and the 
Sisseton, Wahpaton, Madewakanton, and Wahpakoota bands of Sioux, who 
are under the charge of Agent Balcombe ; the Chippewas of the Mississippi, 
Pillager, and Lake Winnebagoshish and Red Lake and Pembina bands of Chip- 
pewas, under the charge of Agent Morrill; and the Chippewas of Lake Supe- 
rior, under the charge of Agent Webb. ‘This enumeration does not include the 
Indians now in hostility to the government, and who belonged to this superin- 
tendency at the time of the outbreak of 1862, but only those who keep up 
peaceable relations with the government. 


THE WINNEBAGOES 


Were removed from Minnesota to the Missouri river, above Fort Randall, in 
Dakota Territory, in May, 1863, the detail of which I gave in my last 
annual report. Since that time, however, they have become very much dissat- 
isfied with their situation. The majority of them have left their reservation 
and become wanderers, although their agent has used every means within his 
power to prevent it. This will not be wondered at when we take into consid- 
eration the condition of these Indians before they were removed, the character 
of their old reservation, their associations, the manner and cause of their re- 
moval, and the position and surroundings of their new reservation. 

These Indians were located on some of the best lands in Minnesota, from 
which those who would work received a large return for their labor in farm 
products, while the heavy growth of grass atforded them plenty of pasturage 
and hay for their cattle and horses. Their reservation bordered on and was 
partially covered by what is known in this State as the Big Woods. Here was 
found an abundance of ginseng, from which, by gathering it for market, they 
derived a considerable revenue. From the desirableness of the land in their 
locality, they were, as might have been expected, early surrounded by white 
settlers, who were friendly, and lent a helping hand to them, up to the time of 
our troubles with the Sioux Indians. After meeting together at time of pay- 
ment, and receiving their annuities and provisions, they were then at liberty to 
scatter off as their instincts or habits dictated. A few of the industrious, as has 
been stated, would attend to their farming and get in good crops, while some 
would go to the Big Woods and dig ginseng; but the largest number would 
scatter through the white settlements, sometimes to work for the farmers, some- 
times, and more generally, perhaps, to beg. They felt a sense of freedom and 
privilege of which they are no longer conscious. In the southern portion of 
our State it was not uncommon to see a camp or two near each small village. 
From these camps the Indians would go out and bring in ducks and geese to 
exchange for flour and pork. The squaws would make baskets, or perform la- 
bor to aid in the support of their families, and the: whites would give them a 
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great many pairs of old pants, or old coats, from which -the squaws would 
manage to clothe their children. At the towns along the Mississippi it was a 
common thing to get ferried across the river in an Indian canoe. In this man- 
ner they obtained what they deemed a good living, and the whites looked upon 
them as a poor, iguorant race, sometimes troublesome, but fit subjects for their 
charity, and therefore did not resist their importunities fur bread and clothing, 
or make great complaints at their petty larceny, until the Sioux massacre of 
1862, when all became suspicious of the Indians. None would be troubled | 
with him; no charity was extended to him; each recollected what he had 
given hime ‘he poor Indian was severely punished if he presumed to enter 
the farmer’s cornfield and help himself to roasting ears, as he had been aceus- 
tomed to do. ‘The farmer’s wife would not let her husband leave the house to 
attend to his ordinary duties while Indians were in the neighborhood. ‘The 
cold shoulder was turned against them from all quarters, and the white man’s 
dislike of them was manifested on all oceasions. 

The report was circulated among the people that a portion of the Winneba- 
goes were engaged in the massacre, while the Indians claimed that they were 
friends of the whites. They had always been friendly with the Sioux, but 
finding the white people suspicious of them, they caught two wandering Sioux, 
killed and scalped them to convince the white man that they were on his side 
in the conflict, and the enemy of the Sioux. In order to be more positive in 
this demonstration they even went before the Sioux then held as prisoners at 
Fort Snelling and held their sealp-dance; but all of this was of no avail; the 
people of Minnesota, who had a thousand of their citizens barbarously butchered 
by the Indians, could not distinguish the difference between Sioux and Winne- 
bago. All were Indians, and all must be driven out. Public opinion made it 
unsafe for the Winnebagoes to remain longer in Minnesota. It was conceded 
by all that it would be better for the Indian, as well as the white man, that the 
Indian should be removed to a new home. The Indian saw that he could not 
live here, and consented to remove. Congress having passed a law allowing 
them to be peaceably removed outside the limits of any State, it became my — 
duty, under instructions, to remove them. ‘They went peaceably to the reser- 
vation selected for them on the Missouri river, but the change was too great. 
The land was new, and would not have produced a crop the first year if they 
had had a disposition to test it. They had no white men to beg or pilfer from. 
They had no Big Woods to dig ginseng in. They felt they were out of em- 
ployment, and ina strange place. They were surrounded on all sides by the 
Sioux, who threatened them with annihilation. I promised them the protection 
of the government. I built a stockade, and told them that some troops would 
be kept there, and that, if necessary, they should come inside the stockade and 
defend themselves. But when I left, nearly all the troops were withdrawn 
from the place. ‘he Indian expedition, under General Sully, which had gone 
up the river, had returned and gone below. But the soldiers on their way 
back, and the whites generally, began to sympathize with the Indians in their 
troubles, and to tell them that they ought not to have been driven from Minne- 
sota. This, along with the disagreeableness of their general situation, fostered 
their discontent ; so when they discovered the real state of the case, and saw 
that not enough soldiers and white men were to be left with them to defend 
them against the Sioux, they felt that their condition was an intolerable one, 
and that they must furthermore leave the reservation. 

I left them on the 8th day of August, 1863. Then they were all there. 
The agent was called away immediately to visit his sick child. This very 
naturally increased the fear of the Indians that they would not be protected 
from the Sioux; consequently a part of them went down the Missouri river in 
canoes, during the month of August, but they were kept.above Fort Randall by 
the soldiers. They subsisted themselves, however, by cutting wood for the 
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whites; but when I arrived at their reservation on the 1st day of December 
last, there had not one-third of them gone away. 

September 28, 1863, I was ordered by the department to supply the Sioux 
and Winnebagoes with provisions, and to transport to the new some provisions 
which the Winnebagoes had left at their old agency. I advertised, and let the 
contract for transportation. This necessarily consumed considerable time, so 
that the train did not leave Mankato until the first day of November. I was 
obliged to. visit the agency to transfer the annuity money and witness the pay- 
ment. I requested an escort to accompany the train; General Sibley willingly 
granted it. It. was composed of three companies of infantry. I availed myself 
of this opportunity of crossing through the hostile Indian country by accom- 
panying the expedition. The soldiers had just returned from the campaign 
against the Indians, and were very much dissatisfied with the order to return to 
the Indian country at so late a season. They acted badly, and so detained the 
train. They committed depredations upon it, and for awhile it was doubtful 
whether we could get across. Information was at once sent to General Sibley, 
when Colonel Crooks, of the 6th Minnesota infantry, came to our relief. 

To his determination and soldierly conduct we were indebted for a better state 
of feeling. Good discipline was immediately instituted, and this was maintained 
through the balance of the trip. But this detention hindered the train so much 
that we did not get fairly started until the 15th day of November, when we left 
Leavenworth, about 40 miles west of Mankato. I had procured an odometer 
and had it attached to my wagon. Was also provided with a compass, which 
was our guide after we passed Lake Shetek. This was operated by Lieutenant 
King, a copy of whose report to Colonel Crooks is herewith transmitted, marked 
A, giving the distances and a brief description of the country we traversed. 
Had it been at the proper season of the year we would have had a pleasant 
journey. As it was, however, the train arrived safely at its destination on the 
2d day of December. I had left the train behind and arrived at the agency on 
the first. I found the Indians in something of a panic. They were pretty short 
of provisions, and feared we would not succeed in reaching them with the train ; 
but, as they said, when they saw us approaching, ‘“ their hearts were glad.” 

They were called together and paid their annuities. ‘There were taken to 
this reservation 1,945 Winnebago Indians, and there were 1,382 present at this 
payment to receive their annuities. They appeared satisfied with everything 
except their reservation. I remained at the ageney about one week, during 
which time some of the wandering Indians returned. I thought at that time 
they would nearly all return, but I was mistaken. The military had kept the 
Winnebagoes above Fort Randall, and they were supporting themselves by 
cutting cord-wood for the fort, or laboring for the farmers in the neighborhood. 
But soon after I left the Missouri the military at Fort Randall withdrew their 
restraint and allowed the Indians to pass down the river. ‘Those in the v-cinity 
at once embraced the opportunity. ‘They also informed those on the reservation 
that this barrier to their scattering was removed. But few of them, however, 
left the reservation until spring, when the majority of them did so, and congre- 
gated at the Omaha reservation in Nebraska; and they arrived at Omaha reserva- 
tion as follows, viz : 


sanuary 31,° 1864) there’ Were 8. eee tec cis = 45). 08 aap 31 
Pharchy 26,"1864, there were new arrivals Of......s-+ os secs saan 639 
April 16, 1864, there were new arrivals of..............e-- eS : PA8 | 
May 8, 1864, there were new arrivals of........... . Lt os ke > oe 95 
June 6, 1864, there were new arrivals of...... oc Saute ek ee : 150 
August 6, 1864, there were new atrivals of,.... hae eae vs «hoe : 16 
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It is probable that a few straggling ones came in at other times who were not 
enumerated. ‘This, in fact, is shown by the result of an enumeration I made of 
them under your instructions of July 25, 1864, a report of which has been 
transmitted to your office, and which shows that there were present on the 
Omaha reservation on the 7th day of September, 1864, as follows, viz : 


Present on the reservation................ ag en GCE ABS 1,133 
Died during the month of August............ “9 ts pode Ree 10 
Killed by the Sioux, and died of wounds received in battle August 24, 

See a RIE et a ai a a ag 11 
Absent since September 1, visiting friends at Omaha................ 2 
Enlisted as soldiers in company OC, Nebraska veteran battalion, Au- 

gust 1,1864...... 9k be PRA ON RRS eves hae ate ee en nf ae 
At mouth of Little Sioux river, Harrison county, Iowa.......... Api 16 
Beene arency for’ St. Joseph. ee as 18 
Enlisted in company D, Nebraska veteran battalion ............... 24 
At this time there were at the Iowa and Otoe agencies..... PET RPS gos 

MoD MASP VITe: Sao dio® Ey’ SUE T ane ote ae Cats 5 6 1, 357 


Absent from their reservation. 

I held a council with them on the Omaha reservation, in which they expressed 
a strong desire to have some arrangement made by which they would be allowed 
to occupy a portion of that reservation. It was represented that the Omahas 
wished it also, and it appears to me, as I shall have occasion to suggest hereafter, 
that such an arrangement would be wise. I found that 1 could not gain the 
consent of the-absent ones to go back to their reservation, and 1 had no means 
within my reach of forcing them back, even if I had deemed it proper to do so. 
If sent back to their reservation by force they would scatter again the first op- 
portunity that offered. Besides, such a removal would be attended with a large 
expenditure of money, which I think would be better expended in subsisting 
them where they are until there can be some arrangement made to their satis- 
faction, or some concert of action agreed upon between the Interior and War 
Departments, by which they can be kept on their reservation after they shall 
have been removed there. I therefore, by letter, a copy of which is herewith 
transmitted, marked B, requested Colonel Furnas, the Omaha agent, to subsist 
them until further instructions from your office. 

If the Interior Department should decide to remove the Winnebagoes back 
to their reservation, it would be necessary to provide them with a strong mili- 
tary escort while en route to their agency, as well as a strong guard after their 
arrival there, even should they return willingly. This is rendered necessary 
because of the increasing hostility between them and the Sioux, with whom they 
have had a battle this last summer. | 
-. It will be recollected that in the latter part of July, and the fore part of August 
last, a party of Sioux commenced depredations in the vicinity of Garden City, in 
this State; they killed one man, wounded his son, and took a number of horses 
near Vernon, and were finally driven away by the military. ‘The next depre- 
dation and murder committed by the Sioux were upon Mr. Wells and family, 
an old resident of this State, and who was temporarily located on the headwaters 
of the Floyd, about sixty miles east of Spirit lake. He had his family with 
him, and was engaged in hunting and trapping. He had two green buftalo and 
three elk hides, besides other skins, when the Indians came upon him, the 19th 
day of August. They killed him, and wounded his wife and son. The wife 
and one son succeeded in escaping with his body, and brought it into Spirit 
lake on the 28th of August. ‘The Indians, however, captured his horses, buffalo 
hides, and other skins, Soon after, the settlers on the stream in northern lowa 
known as the Soldier reported thirty Indians passing down towards the Mis- 
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souri river, with ponies packed. About this time three of the Winnebagoes had 
left the Omaha agency, crossed the Missouri, and were hunting. ‘They came 
upon some Indians on the bank of the river, making boats of two buffalo skins 
and three elk skins by stretching them over a framework of poles. 

The three Winnebagoes at first supposed them to be their own people, but as 
they approached they heard them talk, and found they were Sioux. They im- 
mediately fired upon them and fled. One or two of the Sioux were killed. In 
the pocket of one there was afterwards found a New ‘Testament, which had 
written’ on the fly-leaf: “Presented to Aaron C. Wells, by the Rey. F. L. Breck, 
Faribault, Minnesota.”’ After the Winnebagoes had fired on the Sioux and fled, 
the Sioux pursued and killed two of the Winnebagoes. ‘he third succeeded in 
swimming the Missouri river to the Omaha agency, where he spread the alarm 
among the Winnebagoes, who rallied, and, with such arms as they had, swam 
the Missouri and started in pursuit of the Sioux. 

The Sioux, after killing the two Winnebago men, found some Winnebago 
squaws and children arounda lake, gathering rushes for matting. They had killed 
and sealped nine, when the Winnebagoes came upon them. A running battle en- 
sued; the Winnebagoes killed in all of the Sioux nine, and drove them off. 
They held their usual war dance, and roasted and ate the hearts and body of 
one of the Sioux. 

This battle, which occurred August 24, and the war dances and eating the 
Sioux, have become notorious on the Missouri; and these evils, taken together 
with the killing two Sioux before they left Minnesota, have so exasperated the 
Sioux, and aroused such threats of vengeance, that it would be impossible to 
keep the Winnebagoes in the Sioux ie ba on their reservation, without a 
strong g guard for protection. 

It is proper to state, in this connexion, that Agent Balcombe was furnished 
with the proper funds to enable him to do so, and that he did plough, plant, and 
sow for the Winnebagoes and Sioux early in the spring. ‘Their crops at first 
did well; the barley came up and looked very promising; the corn bid fair to 
be the finest eropin Dakota; but the Indians were induced, in some instances, to 
cut their barley before it was ripe, that they might sell it to the cavalry in the 
vicinity, for hay. And before the final harvest, the grasshoppers made a de- 
scent upon the whole region, so that the finest prospect of a crop proved a failure 
as far as furnishing the ‘Indians with any subsistence. 

It becomes my duty to make some recommendation respecting the future man- 
agement of the Winnebagoes. ‘This, however, is not a welcome task, the more 


especially when I consider how widely my views differ on this subject from any 


that have been hitherto expressed, and that, in all probability, they will not receive 
the approbation and acceptance of a single white person connected with the tribe; 
for, as I have occasion to know, every such person, of whatever relation to this 
people, has his peculiar notions as to what is necessary to be done to secure the 
pertect happiness of the Winnebagoes. 

The agent and his employés have each a theory of their own. ‘The politician 
and his admirers differ again from them, and differ one from another. ‘The trader 
and the half-breeds see the matter in a still different light, and would recommend 
and pursue a policy peeuliar to themselves. ‘The contractor entertains still an- 
other opinion, and the settlers and officers of the country in which the tribe is 
located are in disagreement with all the rest, as to the treatment which the 
Winnebagoes should receive at the hands of the government. ‘There seems to 
be no concert of opinion on this troublesome question, but in this—that each is 
satisfied he could readily and surely accomplish the end to. be sought, if he ye 
had the m:n:gement of the Winnebago affairs. 

When I start out, therefore, with a recommendation which vorlthadliees all the 
preconceived theories of Indian writers and all their current notions, it is not 
. to be expected that I shall escape severe opposition. But my firm conviction is 
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that the Indian can be taught to labor. I believe, in fact, that he is naturally 
just as fond of labor as a white man; that labor is as essential to his civilization 
as it is to the civilization of the black or white man; that above all things he needs 
to labor—to labor systematically and diligently for his daily bread. The truth is, 
what seems sometimes to be strongly overlooked, the Indians are degraded. The 
noble Indian of Longfellow and of Cooper are altogether different from any noble 
Indian to be found in my superintendency. Yet white men have been engaged all 
these years in promulgating the theory that the Indian is too proud to work; that 
he roamed untrammelled in his native forest, as free as the wind; that his inde- 
pendent spirit would not brook confinement to any legitimate business, nor would 
he be dragged so low as to earn his own bread by the sweat of his brow. The 
popular notion has been that the Indian was nature’s nobleman, and that he was 
not born for industrial pursuits, but to roam the world at will, making his own 
ease and gratification the laws of his life. 

This is the lesson which the white man has persistently impressed upon the 
Indian. By all our policies and theories regarding him, he has been made to 
believe the doctrine that the white man is the proper person—that it is, in fine, 
his peculiar and befitting business, to till the soil, raise the bread and pay the 
taxes, so that the treasury may contain money enough to meet their demaads 
for goods and annuities, for agents and interpreters, for school-teachers and 
missionaries—in short, for their subsistence. We have taught them the notion 
that there is no law to restrain them; that they owe allegiance to none; that 
they are, in fact, an independent people, having an inherent right to levy tribute 
upon the white man—not the legal right, but the right through sympathy and 
the peculiar doctrine which we have in so many ways urged upon them, 
whereby he has been upheld in his determination not to labor. His pride has 
been cherished rather than humbled, and generosity tendered him such as 
manifested itself in supplying all his wants while he remained in idleness has 
been supposed to be the white man’s special duty. Should the white man, 
however, injure the nob/e Indian in any way, the noble Indian feels at liberty 
to declare war; armies are raised, attacks are made, long night marches are 
undertaken and endured, large amounts of plunder are taken and carried away ; 
they can kill; they can destroy ; they can bear up under almost any amount 
of hardships and fatigue. Now, is it to be proved that they cannot labor ? Indeed, 
can they do all these things without immense labor? Can they rob frontiers- 
men of their oxen and wagons; can they load them with grain; can they drive 
the teams long distances; can they do all that white men do, and under the 
double disadvantage of inexperience and fewer facilities, without capacity, and, 
may we not also add, disposition for labor? If an Indian wants a canoe he 
will fell the largest tree with an inferior axe; he will toil at fashioning his 
canoe, and will devote to the work more hours in a day, and will expend more 
of the toil of his own hands, than any ordinary white man. »; When he wants to 
drain a beaver dam to aid him in capturing the beaver, he can handle the spade 
and shovel with effect, and would not be called lazy by a disinterested person. 
If he wants to follow the deer or buffalo in the chase he can walk or ride as 
far as any ordinary white man, and, when he takes his game, can carry as 
large a load to camp, if there is no squaw to do it, as a white man. In fact, 
there is nothing that an Indian desires to accomplish that he does not work at 
as steadily and persistently as the white man. He has the capacity, and, when 
it suits him, the disposition to work. Then, why so much stress upon the 
Indian’s natural aversion to labor? True, he has not a white man’s desires ; 
he cares nothing for riches, imposing and elegant mansions, carpeted halls, 
or fine furniture, but he will work hard to get a good “ ¢epee”’ or a good canoe. 
He willspend hours of hard labor on his bow and arrow and pipe; and in nothing 
that he really desires is deficient in fertility of reason or ability to labor. Place 
the Indian in ever so poor a country, and he will find the necessary implements 
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for the medicine dance; he will take some kind of weapon for the war path ; 
he will be expert in the chase. Then increase his wants, and his power and 
disposition to labor will increase in a corresponding degree. 

Here, then, the important question arises, how can these Winnebagoes be 
put in a situation to feel these wants, and at the same time to find in them a 
motive to labor? How can they be made to feel the same motive to work at 
industrial pursuits which the white man feels? Permit me to suggest what, in 
my judgment, will meet the case. 

The Winnebagoes have in the hands of the government about $1,085, 000. 
This is over $500 per head. On this the government pays five per cent. 
interest, which goes to them in annuities. The government also pays the 
expenses of the agency, such as the agent, interpreter, transportation, &c., and 
builds and keeps in repair agency buildings, warehouses, school-houses, and 
shops, which would make the real expenditure for these Indians between six 
and seven per cent. per year upon thcir money now in the hands of the govern- 
ment. Now, if the government should distribute their fund among the Indians, 
or rather expend it for them in the purchase of lands, say in sections of eighty 
acres, under cultivation, and with fair buildings upon each section, they would 
at once be put in possession of good farms. Let their farms be located in the 
older settled States, not more than two in a county, and let a family be put on 
each of them. ‘This would at once put them into the cirele of civilizing 
influence. ‘They would be surrounded with white men, would feel the inspira- 
tion of new motives, would see what palpable resources industry brings, and 
would gradually be drawn into the modes of a higher life. Blankets and 
strouds would be abandoned. Fashion, whose law is as potent with the red 
man as with the white, would compel the Indian to dress according to the habits 
of civilized life. ‘There would be no more medicine dances ; there would be no 
more opportunities for pipe-smoking around the council fire; no more talk of 
the bravery of warriors; no more s¢alp dances; nomore hunts, with their dissi- 
pating influence; no more indulging in drunken frolics. Public opinion would 
come to bear upon him; the spirit of philanthropy and Christianity would 
reach him in a practical and effectual way; church and Sabbath instruction 
would be open to him; the children would be educated in the district school; 
each succeeding generation would more and more imbibe’ the principles of the 
white man, and more and more fall into and adopt the customs of well-regulated 
life. And just here, one important consideration growing out of Indian char- 
acter must not be overlooked. ‘The Indian is an imitative being. He has an 
ambition to do what he sees others do. The Indian child will learn to write 
quicker than a white child. ‘Their aptness in fashioning canoes, pipes, war 
implements, the facility they manifest in ornamenting, are well known. They 
can easily and readily do what they see done. This disposition and ability to 
imitate would lead to very different results in the midst of an old and industrious 
settlement from what it would on the borders. Missionaries and others inter- 
ested in their welfare say to them constantly, you must become like white men. 
But what is the character of the white men by whom they are surrounded ? 
To what sort of life would imitation of this example lead? ‘There is the agent, 
in their estimation the great man; he does nothing but sit in his office and 
write. Next tc the agent is the trader, and he in turn does no manual labor. 
The missionary does not work with his hands; the teacher does not; in fact 
none of those of whom they are accustomed to entertain a high opinion are men 
who work at agricultural pursuits. Even those about them who pretend to 
labor and earn their living by honest toil, live a kind of mixed life. They are, forthe 
most part, restless men, devoting more of their time to hunting and ranging about 
than to regular farming. But in an old community all this ischanged. ‘The men 
of such a community are accustomed to severe and systematic toil. The men 
of respectability are men that work. ‘The heads of families are seen to go reg- 
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ularly to daily employment. They plough, and plant, and sow, they carefully 
cultivate the growing crops, and in the autumn gather the harvest. The boys 
are irained up to drive oxen and horses, to use the hoe and the axe, and to 
make themselves generally useful. This is what would be seen. To imitate 
the white man in such circumstances would be to become a laborer; useful 
employment, and not indolence, would be the badge of respectability. His 
tribal relations being broken up, he would obtain an idea of law and order such 
as he cannot now perceive. He would learn to understand the rights of prop- 
erty. The ambition of the white man would at length be felt. He would feel 
the elevating influence of men and noble ideas. He would be drawn towards 
habits of regular labor for certain remuneration just as much as by his presént 
surroundings he is repelled from those habits. This fact, in my opinion, merits 
the careful consideration of the government. 

Besides, to look at the matter from another stand-point, this policy, if adopted 
by the government, would obviate the necessity of the present expenditure for 
superintendent, agents, interpreters, &c., and so, as a simple question of economy, 
is worthy of attention. 

Now, two questions will at once arise—two questions which, as it seems to me, 
embrace all the serious objections that can be urged against this plan: 

I. Will the Winnebagoes consent to this removal and distribution of them- 
selves among the older settlements ? . 

II. Will the people of the various communities, where it is proposed to place 
them, give assent to this arrangement ? 

J. As to the first question, ‘‘ Will the Winnebagoes consent to this removal and 
distribution of themselves among the older settlements?” I believe I hazard 
nothing in giving an affirmative answer. In my judgment they are ready for 
this step. They are, to begin with, partly civilized. They can and do labor 
at regular work. When driven to it they readily obtained a living by cutting 
wood on the Missouri; and even now, such men as Baptiste, Ko-no-hut-a-kay 
and Young Frenchman are petitioning to be allowed to settle among the whites. 
They would willingly surrender their rights under the treaty for half the sum 
they are entitled to, if they could but be allowed to emerge from their old bar- 
barous habits and assume the responsibilities of civilized life. 1t seems to me 
a matter of wise policy to place these men where they wish to go, especially 
when their own instincts and aspirations are manifestly leading them to some- 
thing nobler and better than they have yet attained. As has already been in- 
timated, the frontier is the wrong plaee for the Indians; for, besides the fact 
that his surroundings and associates have no tendency to elevate him to a life 
of industry, the laws are weakly administered on the frontier; even the white 
man cannot always be punished for the violation of them, much less may we 
expect the Indians to be reached with their beneficial care and wholesome 
restraint. Indeed, it it well known that very few agents succeed in catching 
and bringing to merited punishment the man who kills an Indian, or who sells 
them whiskey. A jury cannot be obtained to convict their transgressions; con- 
sequently the agent’s power to control the Indian, either in the way of re- 
straining his violence or affording him needed protection, is rendered almost void 
by the people who surround the reservation, and who trade with and corrupt 
these aboriginal inhabitants of the land, by all the subtle arts of avarice, and 
by manufacturing a public opinion among them which shields and defends 
all manner of lawless actions. 

As a measure, therefore, of immediate and practical utility, let a council be 
held with the Indians. Let them choose (each for himself) whether they 
will break up their tribal relations, and be settled about in separate localities, ae- 

cording to the method herein suggested, and my firm conviction is that the ma- 

jority of them will choose to take their share of the money belonging to them, 

and go for settlement into some one of the older communities far from the fron- 
35 I / 
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tier. If any are unwilling to enter into this arrangement, let them still re- 
tain their tribal relations, and their proportion of the money, and be put among 
the Omahas. 

I think I appreciate the responsibility of such a step as this. It is no light 
matter to make suggestions where the happiness and future well-being of so many 
human beings are involved. But something must be done with the Winne- 
bagoes ; they cannot remain as they are; their own good and our peace require 
something different in our treatment of them. Let there be no shirking from a 
policy because it is novel, and no hesitancy in taking any step which gives fair 
promise of elevating the poor Indian in the scale of civilized being. 

IJ. But here the second question meets us: 

“Will the people of the various communities where it is proposed to place 
these Indians give assent to this suggested arrangement ? 

The answer to this question, and to all the objections implied in it, may be 
brief. These Indians, as has been said, are partly civilized. They know how 
to work—they do work. Some of them are desirous of entering at once on a 
new mode of life. 

It seems to me that there can be no reasonable objection, therefore, to open- 
ing the door and giving them an opportunity. Nothing is to be feared from 
them, for they are too remote from each other to make combinations and to act 
in concert; and then they have not the slightest disposition to do harm; they 
have done everything they could do to show themselves the white man’s friends. 
Once fairly settled, they might be confidently relied upon to manage their own 
affairs, and to live peaceable, industrious, and commendable lives. But, finally, 
so far from there being objections raised in these various communities to the 
Winnebagoes coming amongst them, it might well be anticipated that these 
communities would gladly welcome the poor Indian to their industrial circles— 
common humanity would suggest this. It would be a service of love ; it would 
be a bringing of the heathen and the Gospel together, and a practical exempli- 
fication of the command “ Go ye in into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” Such an opportunity to render a physical, intellectual, social, 
moral, spiritual benefit, it is very easy to believe, would be readily embraced. 
At any rate let the trial be made. 


THE SIOUX OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


are divided into many bands, among which are the Sissetons, Wahpetons, Made- 
wakanton and Wahpakoota, who engaged, with Little Crow as their leader, 
in the outbreak of 1862. ‘The majority of them are yet in open hostility to 
the government. 

The peaceably-disposed ones of those tribes, together with the families of 
those captured by General Sibley in his expedition against them, were removed 
to the Missouri river at the same time the Winnebagoes were. Their reserva- 
tions join that of the Winnebagoes. The buildings for both tribes, constructed at 
the same timeand adjacent, are surrounded by one stockade on account of economy. 
They have professed to be well pleased with their location, but I fear that the 
continued fault-finding of the Winnebagoes, together with the disposition of the 
whites in that country to say to them ‘that their reservation is not a good one, 
and that they ought to be removed to a better one, will have its effect on the 
Sioux. 

There were one thousand three hundred and six of them removed to the Missouri 
in May, 1863, since wh ch time there have been a few added. There are seventy- 
five now en route for the agency, and about sixty at Davenport that I am notified 
by the military authorities to take charge of. 'These Sioux are nearly all women 
and children. There are perhaps one hundred men able to hunt; not more. These 
men are generally steady, quiet, and industrious, and if not made dissatisfied 
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with their present location, will soon be able to secure for themselves comfort- 
able houses, and would have been in good circumstances for the coming winter 
had not the grasshoppers consumed their crops. ‘This is discourging to them, 
but to meet this deficiency there is being forwarded to them a train with their 
winter provisions. 

As has been said, they were removed from this State in company with the 
Winnebagoes. They have occupied adjoining reservations, and most of the time 
have been under charge of the same agent. Their provisions for last winter 
were taken over at the same time with those for the Winnebagoes, and the his- 
tory of their business operations is contained in what has already been said of 
the Winnebagoes. 

The Indians engage in the buffalo hunt, and were they provided with horses 
and suitable arms, could obtain by their own exertion a great portion of their 
necessary subsistence. I would therefore recommend that their agent be directed 
to provide them with horses, say fifty in number, and a few necessary arms, as 
soon as the department can obtain the requisite appropriation. 

These Indians have not received annuities since their outbreak in 1862, and 
_ unless Congress makes appropriations for their benefit, as was done last session, 

they must severely suffer; indeed, the amount appropriated last session was 
‘small compared to their wants. They are being increased by the families of 
those that were taken prisoners, and by those released from prison. I hope you 
will urge Congress to make an appropriation that will subsist these Indians, 
having in view their increased numbers and the price of provisions in their 
country. 


CHIPPEWAS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


This tribe of Indians have been remarkably peaceable during the last year. 
I think they will not again engage in such depredations as marked their history 
in 1862. ‘Their troubles of 1862 have made a division among them. The Mille 
Lac band are particularly desirous of keeping away from the Crow Wing agency. 
They say they cannot go there without getting into trouble with those Indians 
who were foremost in the outbreak of 1862, and then they are sure to be made 
drunk and robbed as they pass through the town of Crow Wing on their way 
home. It will be recollected that these Mille Lac Indians did not engage in the 
hostilities of 1862. On the contrary, they did much to induce the others to 
become peaceable. I think, therefore, we are under obligations to them for the 
influences they exerted, and their active co-operation with us in putting down 
the attempted raid of Hole-in-the-Day and his followers. It is but due that they 
should receive their annuities at or near their own reservation. 

The Chippewas of the Mississippi, as a tribe, are unsettled in feeling, growing 
out of the troubles as to what will be done with them. They sent a delegation 
of chiefs to Washington in the winter of 1862~’63, who entered into a treaty 
with the government, ceding their lands. The Indians left Washington satis- 
fied, but on their arrival home they learned that Congress had amended 
their treaty so that it was a question whether it could be carried out as they 
understood it. ‘he ensuing winter, 1863-’64, they sent another delegation to 
Washington. You, in connexion with myself, made another treaty with them, 
varying somewhat from the one of the year before as to their future home or 
reservation. ‘I‘his treaty was not reached or ratified by the Senate ;. consequently 
still another doubt was created in the mind of the Indian, who cannot under- 
stand the press of business or any other cause for the delay. They clamor to 
know what is to be done with them. The whites, too, are equally anxious to 
get rid of them. By the terms of this treaty the Chippewas of the Mississippi 
are to be removed north and west of Leach lake, to a country that will not 


probably be wanted by the whites for many years. 
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It is a good country for the Indians, and is the choice of their chief. It 
abounds in wild rice. The lakes have in them a plenty of fish. ‘There are 
forests containing a large quantity of. the hard maple, from which they make 
their sugar. It has also enough good prairie land for their farms. 

They are to have agency buildings put up for them, and the reservation is so 
arranged that the agency building can be placed in a position to accommodate 
the Chippewas of the Mississippi, the Pillager and Lake Winnebagoshish bands, 
and the Red Lake and Pembina bands of Chippewas, thus avoiding the neces- 
sity of warehouses and sub-agencies at a distance from the agent. Every- 
thing will be under his immediate care. It deserves to be further noted that 
their present reservations, which are ceded by this treaty, contain good pine 
lands, and would become a great source of profit for the lumberman. At present 
they constitute the frontier, and the Indians are surrounded and under the in- 
fluence of that class of bordermen who teach the Indian all the vices, and none 
of the virtucs of the white race. The ratification of the treaty and the remo- 
val of the Indian would be a blessing to both classes—the Indian and the 
white man. 

The Pillager and Lake Winnebagoshish bands of Chippewa Indians have — 
been very peaceable and quiet during the last year. They show no signs of 
repeating their depredations of 1862. They have not troubled the white set- 
tlements by loitering around or pilfering, but have been generally engaged in 
some occupation to procure subsistence. In the spring they work at sugar mak- 
ing. In the summer they hunt, and take fish from the numerous lakes in their 
vicinity. In the fall they are accustomed to gather rice and to shoot ducks; 
and now they are anxiously waiting their payment before going on their winter 
hunt. or further particulars in relation to this tribe, as well as to the Chippe- 
was of the Mississippi, I respectfully refer you to the report of Agent Morril, 
herewith transmitted. / 


CHIPPEWAS OF RED LAKE AND PEMBINA. 


There have been several unsuccessful efforts to make a treaty with these 
bands of Chippewas. Last October Senator Alexander Ramsey and Agent 
Morril, finally succeeded, and the treaty which they were able to make with 
them was ratified by the Senate. The promise was made to take the chiefs of 
these bands to Washington. ‘This was done. One of the chiefs had not signed 
the treaty, and was disposed to be troublesome. Agent Morril and myself 
made with them a supplemental treaty, satisfying, as I believe, all parties. This 
supplemental treaty was also ratified. 

By these treaties was ceded to the government a large tract of fine agricul- 
tural lands. An international route for the transportation of goods and passen- 
gers, between this country and the British or Hudson Bay settlements, was 
also secured. 

Agent Morril is making preparations to meet these Indians for payment at 
the crossing of the Red Lake river. 

Their goods and provisions are now in transitu. 

There being no warehouses built for those Indians, I thought proper to make 
a request of General Sibley for a military escort to guard the government prop- 
erty, and keep order at the payment. This was granted, and an escort of one 
company of infantry is now with the train. Arrangements are also being made 
to carry out the provisions of the treaty for building the Red Lake Indians a 
saw-mill. The employés are being sent to them, and preparations will soon 
be made for buildings, &c. 


CHIPPEWAS OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


I have received no report from the agent of this tribe of Indians, but have 
learned through other sources that they have been peaceable during the past 
year, are improving in agricultural pursuits, and generally contented. 
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_ These Indians are scattered around the head of Lake Superior on a number 
of small reservations, a considerable distance apart. Their annuities are small; 
it costs the Indians about what they are worth to travel to and from the pay- 
ments, and by their travelling so much alarm the white settlers in the country 
through which they pass. I would respectfully suggest that they be encour- 
aged to locate nearer together, and on one or two reservations, if possible. 

The Lac Coutoreilles and Lac Flambeau reservations are isolated, and lie a 
long distance from the place of payment; they are in a difficult position to reach, 
and the Indians have not made the same progress in farming that the other 
Indians have. I think they ought to be brought up nearer the other Indians, 
and placed in a position that their agent can visit and exercise a care over them. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, 


No. 215 A. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, January 26, 1864. 


$ir: It affords me pleasure to comply with your request in furnishing you 

a report of the route taken by a detachment of your regiment under the com- 
mand of Captain J. C. Whitney, acting as escort to a supply train from Man- 
kato, Minnesota, to Fort Thompson, Sioux and Winnebago agency, Dakota 
Territory. 

I regret that it is impossible, from the brief notes taken on the route, to give 
you a more definite and complete description of the comparatively unexplored 
country’ over which we passed. 

Yet a knowledge of the points where wood, water, and grass may be found, 
is of more importance to the voyager whose fortune, fate, or curiosity may lead 
him over that portion of country, than a minute geographical or geological 
report. 

The country from Mankato to the point at which my report commences 
being so advanced in population, improvements, and civilization, it was not 
thought necessary to refer to it in this connexion. 

Leavenworth is a well-selected town site on the northern bank of the Big 
Cottonwood river, about forty miles west of Mankato, and fifteen miles from 
New Ulm. Like many other western towns, its proprietors exceed its popu- 
lation. 

Yet it was here the last smoke of a white settler met our eyes, until reaching 
the agency on the Missouri river. 

From our camp on the opposite bank of the river, which we left on the morn- 
ing of the 15th of November, we moved up the stream, keeping near its banks 
for a distance of five miles; then diverging and leaving it from one to four miles 
to our right, we passed over rich rolling prairie for ten miles, when we came 
upon a series of high gravel knolls, much like the Coteau de Missouri, but not 

so abrupt as to compel us to change our course. 
~ ‘Two miles further on, at a bend of the Cottonwood, we found a good camp 
- ground near the mouth of Mound creek, a beautiful little stream of good water, 
abounding in fish, wood, and grass in abundance. 

The creek being crossed without difficulty, we passed over high uneven 
prairie for two miles, when we came upon a rich undulating country, and seven 
miles brought us to Dry creek, (a misnomer, there being plenty of water,) upon 
whose banks were a few scattering trees and kinnekinnick. Crossed without 


‘difficulty or delay. 
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Four miles from this we came to Old creek, a small, clear stream, easily 
crossed and well timbered. | 

Four miles of rich, level prairies, and we came to the town-site of New Bruns- 
wick, on Charles creek, where were two or three log-buildings and other im- 
provements, which the merciless hands of savages had made desolate. 

The banks of Charles creek are from fifty to seventy-five feet above its bed, 
but at the point of crossing they are of so gradual slope that the heavy- -burdened 
teams found no difficulty in crossing. 

There is an abundance of timber upon this stream, viz., white ash, cotton- 
wood, and basswood. 

The ascent of its opposite bank brought us upon a broad, level prairie, with 
a dark, rich soil. Seven miles in a direction little south of west we came to the 
northern extremity of Long lake; good water and grass, but no wood. From 
this point the land it more rolling. Five miles further on is a beautiful sheet 
of water, from one to one and a half mile in extent, known as Buffalo lake, 
upon the banks of which are some scattering trees, cottenwood and ash. 

Six miles more of rolling prairie brought us to the Des Moines river, at the 
foot of Lake Sheteck. 

The rich farming lands, timber, and water power, had induced several fami- 
lies to make their homes here previous to the Indian massacres; but some havy- 
ing been killed, others captured, and the remainder driven off, it is again deso- 
late, and the once happy homes, now ruined and abandoned, are all that is left 
of civilization. 

After fording the Des Moines, a mile below the lake, we crossed ten miles of 
rolling prairie, and came to Beaver creek, a small, muddy stream running south 
from the Great Oasis, a timbered marsh and lake three miles above. 

Our general course up to this time had been about ten degrees south of west, 
and nearly on the old trail leading from New Ulm to Sioux Falls, on the Big 
Sioux river. | 

Bearing a little more south for three miles, to avoid low, marshy ground, we 
then took a course nearly west. 

A continuation of rich, rolling prairie for twelve miles, and three miles of hilly - 
country, brought us to Rock river; near its source a small, clear, running stream 
of pure water; no timber in the vicinity. 

The country from this point to Big Sioux river is alternately rolling and level. 

T'wo miles from our crossing the Rock river we crossed a branch of the same. 

‘Ten miles further on we came to the consecrated ground of the Dakotas, the 
red pipestone quarry ; also crossed Pipestone creek. 

Twelve miles from here, after making a gradual descent of the high bluff, 
and crossing a mile of intervening flat, we came to the Big Sioux. 

The stream is from two to three rods wide; crossing excellent, water not ex- 
ceeding one foot in depth; gravel bottom and ‘low banks. 

This crossing is about a mile below the town-site of Flandraus, or the mouth 
of Coteau Percé creek. 

A narrow belt of timber marks the course of the river for miles, above and 
below. 

Bearing a little north of west, and passing over a rolling country interspersed 
with small marshes for fourteen miles, we came to a little round lake one-fourth 
of a mile in diameter, which we named Lake Katy; water slightly alkali. 

Changing our direction about twenty degrees south of west, five miles brought 
us to two small lakes of good water. 

Ten miles more of rolling country, in the same direction, brought us to Skunk 
lake, where we found wood and grass. 

Changing our direction due west, (or nearly so,) we passed over ascending 
prairies and dry ravines for thirteen miles, when we came to a small lake of good 
water. Continuing our course over a broad, level prairie for fifteen miles, we 
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passed the bed of a dry creek, and three miles beyond found water in a large 
marsh. Four miles further, crossed the bed of another dry creek ; and three 
miles further, still another. 

These streams, in ordinary seasons, no doubt have running water. Eight 
miles from this we reached the James, or Dakota river, at the mouth of Raven 
creek, a small stream emptying in from the east. 

The blufts are from seventy-five to one hundred feet above the bed of the 
river, yet nature has provided a road for ascent and descent. 

The stream is from three to four rods in width; water about one foot deep at 
the fording ; scattering trees and brush along the banks on either side. 

On the western bluff is a prominent knoll, covered with brush and small trees, 
which may be seen from a long distance; this we named Mazeppa hill. 

A direct line from this point to Fort Thompson, as near as could be ascer- 
tained from the map we had, was seven degrees north of west, which course 
we pursued to that point, proving it to be a close calculation. After ascending 
the bluff, and crossing four miles of level prairie, we crossed without difficulty 
a gcep ravine, also asmall stream, running southeasterly, which we called Plum 
creek. 

From this we crossed ten miles of level prairie, and came to a group of hills 
towering one hundred feet, or more, above the surrounding plain. 

Eleven miles further on brought us to the foot of the coteau ridge. 

This ridge is from two to three hundred feet above the broad plain that 
stretches out between its base and the Dakota river. Its eastern slope is diver- 
sified by deep ravines and patches of timber. Ascending diagonally, to take 
advantage of its rugged slope, about half way up we found two fountains of 
clear, pure water, forming little rivulets, which are absorbed in the plain below. 
These are laid down as Washington springs, but are located upon the map sev- 
eral miles too far north. 

Near the summit we found excavations made for the passage of wagons, 
supposed to have been done by Colonel Noble’s party in 1857. 

Crossing two miles of coteau, we came upon a level prairie, four miles in 
extent. ‘Then traversing alternately hill and plain for twelve miles, we crossed 
' a small stream, supposed to be the head of Crow creek. 

Eleven miles more of rolling country brought us to Elm creek, a stream of 
some importance, it having a beautiful rich valley, and timber along its banks. 

The bluffs on either side are quite high and abrupt; but, as was our fortune at 
the Dakota river, here also nature had provided a road. 

The stream at that point is small, yet large pools are found at intervals along 
its bed. The water is slightly alkali. 

Ascending the western bluff brought us upon a broad, gradually descending 
prairie, six miles across, where we passed a small tributary of Elm creek. 

Four miles of ascending prairie and we were upon the Missouri bluffs, over- 
looking the valley and river below. | 

After descending a succession of slopes and plateaus, and crossing Campbell’s 
creek, at a distance of seven miles from the summit of the bluff, we reached Fort 
Thompson ; making the whole distance from Mankato two hundred and ninety- 
two miles, which we travelled in nineteen days with ox-teams. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 
S. H. KING, Lieutenant, C. Le. 

WILLIAM Crooks, 

Colonel of the Sixth Minnesota Volunteers. 
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Recapitulatory table. 
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Mankato......-. Lenvenworth S21. 22). tar Oe 40 | Wood, water, and grass. 
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Deg Area. Dry crock. inn cornea nine Paces "----| 66 | Water and grass. 
44 Seas a ts (OMT “CTCOK. 0c ose alpare ote eis ecin ener 70 | Wood, water, and grass. 
OP Fs 3 Néw Brunswick J2.200I20275. vse 74 do. do. 
Weecranas 4. - Tong lakes.© cit w. ere oititese ve SL | Water and grass. 
Uh Es ine SPASMS Buffalo’ lake pid atecsiee lt ee eee’ 85 | Wood, water, and grass. 
ee Dae Lake Sheteck ¢..-6 nteerinnbe oe- ae8 91 do. do. 
Ee Poe sin » Beaver tteck. - 0s ,os tees eee ers 101 | Wood near, water and grass 
WG. US Re Rock rivet? CONS SICI USO Le 119 | Water and grass. 
BU9s4- vid +) Pipestone quarry *-S2-)+. Jose at 131 0. 
PPD vic pha «Dace Big. Sioux river. ..----+«- 1 oe '---| 143 | Wood, water, and grass. 
) 5 ee Lake Kab yie« steaies Steg ey eiarsatdic ae 157 | Water and grass. 
ORE wie ix oie = TL WO: LGRES 90 5 <n.54 pw ee 6 emieeigietis site 162 0. 
MOOS 01). SLC Skunk lake: 20.2.2 9% 28. 95p9 3 172 | Wood, water, and grass. 
SIO. Tks tx. lakes. san foo paleo. ers 183 | Water and grass. 
1 a A oe Throng “Matahcxci ein hed + eereas nee 203 do. 
MMe eee a atecne Dakota civ Gers bekb tea ck bon oak 219 | Wood, water, and grass. 
Ui oe Plu ty crag ico are ste wane yee sa ae 223 do. do. 
| Tae Saas age Coteau ridpé OCs. Stunt < se oP 244 do. — do. 
WO sat = =. =e Cormeteekiociat bal, ates a. 26: 263 | Water and grass. 
TE ie ee Sa Kolm rerpekGa sik... ives ter teal 274 | Wood, water, and grass. 
Des be a< «ms Fort. Uhompson ei2 pe ewe b os capes 292 





No. 216. 


Uskers LanpinG, Dakota TERRITORY, 
September 23, 1864. 


sir: The past year has been one full of fears, anxieties, and misfortunes. 
Most of the time we have been without a sufficient military force for protection 
for either the white people here or the friendly Indians. 1 have frequently per- 
sonally requested that two companies of United States troops be permanently 
stationed here, and as often been refused by the commanding general of this dis- 
trict, Brigadier General Sully, because, as he said, he cannot spare that num- 
ber; and a good portion of the time there has been but two dozen troops here, 
who, in the event of an attack by any considerable number of hostile Indians, 
could do but little towards a successful defence. 

It is true that we have a fine cedarstockade, four hundred feet square, around 
the agency buildings, and that with two companies of well-armed men inside 
a number of thousands of Indians could not take the place; but with only two 
dozen men in it, it could be burned and taken by a comparatively small number. 

My firm conviction is that simple justice demands that at least two companies 
of troops be kept here, and without them it is useless to attempt to civilize the 
Indians in the wild country so far distant from civilization, and in the midst of 
numerous wild and hostile Indians. The Indians under my charge are disposed 
to try the ways of civilization, and have arrayed themselves on the side of the 
white people, and against their own race, and thereby incurred the everlasting 
animosity of the great family of savages; and if they continue to perform the 
duties of their new relation, they must receive the protecting care of the goy- 
ernment. 

The Sioux under my charge are those who were the most under the influence 
of the missionaries previous to the outbreak in Minnesota, and who had made 
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_ the most progress in agricultural pursuits, but were forced by the tribe to join 


it for a short time in its hostilities against us, but who left their tribe the first 


opportune time, bringing with them the white people who were in the hands of 


the Indians as prisoners, and delivered themselves up into our hands, and thereby 
got the lasting hatred of the hostile Indians. 

The Winnebagoes have always been loyal, and have lived in the vicinity of 
the white people so much that they prefer to live with them to any tribe of 
Indians, and they are more averse to living near the Sioux than any other tribe 
they know, and unfriendly feeling has always existed between them, which have 
resulted in the killing of each other occasionally. A number of these occur- 
rences have taken place since my connexion with them; eleven Winnebagoes 
were killed by the Sioux at one time in the present month. 

Both Sioux and Winnebagoes here are called white men in derision by the 
wild Indians, and are threatened with extermination by them; and being but a 
small number as compared with the great number of wild Indians, they feel that 
they could do but little to save themselves in case of an attack, and that they 
would be obliged to look to us for protection; and they earnestly ask that a 
sufficient force be kept to protect them as well as the white people here, and 
their request is right and just; and unless we can protect them, they will be 
obliged to rejoin the wild Indians to save their lives, or at least fail to perform 
the duties of their position as they otherwise would do. 

This subject has been pressed upon the attention of the Indian and War 
Departments by a great number of agents and missionaries of sage experience 
in all former times, and seemingly without any effect. Still they do not seem 
to appreciate the importance of furnishing the agents with sufficient military 
force for protection, and to enforce obedience and good order among the friendly 
Indians against the hostility of the wild Indians. 

The agents who had charge of the Sioux previous to the terrible massacre in 
Minnesota frequently warned these departments of the danger of a serious dis- 
aster taking place unless an adequate’ military force was placed at that agency 
to prevent such disasters, but were not listened to, and finally the dreaded out- 
break followed. Major Galbraith, the last agent, in referring to this subject in 
his last annual report, made after the outbreak, says: ‘A sufficient force to protect 
the farmer from the ‘ Blanket’ Indians was never provided, and this at first in 
time of peace, and during the administration of my predecessor, because, as I 
learn, the matter was not fully comprehended by the War Department; and 
since, because it was ‘hoped’ that we could get along with the Indians with a 
merely nominal foree, in order that the available men might be used to put 
down the great rebellion and save the Union. In this ‘hope,’ or rather decision, 
I yielded sorrowfully and reluctantly, yet determined to stay at my post, do my 
duty and abide the consequences, still not yielding my fixed belief that it is 
easier to keep from rising than to put down a rebellion or raid. May we all 
learn a lesson herefrom is my sincere desire.” 

Had the government listened to the major’s request, and furnished him with, 
perhaps, two or three companies of troops, in all human probability the indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of hundreds of men, women, and children, and the expenditure of 
millions of money in conducting a war against the Indians, would have been 
avoided. And yet this sad experience has failed to teach some a lesson. 

I have been unable to procure proper military force for protection. It has 
been “hoped” that I could get along with a merely nominal force. I have. 
been obliged to yield. I propose to stand by and perform my duty, and “hope” 
that no such results will follow as before, but still I hold to my former opinion. 
The absence of a protecting force has been one of the chief reasons why a ma- 
jority of the Winnebagoes have left this reserve, and the rest propose to leave. 
Both the Winnebagoes and Sioux who have stayed here have lived in fear and 
trembling close to the stockade, in one consolidated community, and have refused 
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to separate and live upon separate tracts of land, and hence they have failed to 
attempt the cultivation of farms. ‘This could be easily remedied by abandoning 
either, or both, Fort Randall and Fort Sully, and taking the force there placed 
and stationing them here. This would be a better post than either, and as well 
located for a fort or base of supplies or garrison. One of these forts is 100 
miles below, and the other 65 miles above us on the Missouri river, and either 
or both could be abandoned without injury to the military service; and, by 
placing the troops here, both the military and Indian service would be bene- 
fited. Whether this agency is to meet with the same fate the Sioux agency in 
Minnesota did, no one can foretell; but if left without protection, as heretofore, 
no one need be astonished if such is the result. 

It seems very strange to me that the opinions and warnings of agents and 
‘others, who live in the Indian country, and of course know more of the diffieul- 
ties and dangers which surround them than anybody else can know, who are at 
a distance in safety, are not heeded more. I still have faith, and believe they will. 


CROPS. 


The failure to raise crops the first year was a discouraging circumstance 
indeed to the Indians, who are very easily discouraged in their agricultural 
attempts, but the second year’s failure, this year, I fear, has very seriously 
disheartened them. : 

This last spring I could not induce them to take broken lands, in severalty 
or collectively, and cultivate them, because they were firm in the belief that 
nothing could be raised in this latitude. This belief was based upon some 
traditions received from Indians who had formerly occupied this country. 
Therefore I caused all the lands which were broken last season to be put into 
crops very early in the spring, and well guarded and attended through the sea- 
son at a considerable expense, but the drought in the forepart of the growing 
season, and the grasshoppers in the latter, caused an entire failure to produce 
SREB Rey nothing was harvested. e’he seed, labor, and time were all 
Ost. . 

From what I can learn from the Indians who formerly occupied, and the 
white people who have frequently journeyed through this section of country 
between Fort Randall and Fort Rice, it has been subject, as a general rule, to 
droughts and the destructive visits to crops of grasshoppers and other insects. 
The soil has a great quantity of alkali in it; it is an excessively dry climate; it 
very seldom rains, and dews are almost unknown here; almost destitute of timber, 
and, from what I can judge from my experience and the general appearance of 
the country, it is unfit for agricultural purposes. It is possible that some kinds 
of stock-raising may be successfully prosecuted here under favorable circum- 
stances after we are at peace with the Indians surrounding. 

It is quite frequently remarked that white people will never desire this coun- 
try, and, therefore, it is just the place for Indians. If it is the intention to 
abandon the idea of civilizing the Indians, and thereby allow them to become 
gradually extinct, then the position is true; but if we intend to prosecute our 
efforts unto success for their civilization, and induce them to follow agricultural 
pursuits, it is absolutely necessary to place them in the very best agricultural 
country, where the very elements will encourage them to well-doing. I have 
caused the broken lands to be fall-ploughed, and shall put in the seed early in 
the spring, and continue to do all in my power to produce good crops, and pray 
for success; and if good crops are not raised, it shall not be for the want of ex- 
ertion or care on my part. 


GAME AND FURS. 


It is generally supposed that game is plenty about here. This is an errone- 
ous impression; there are but a very few small streams; an entire absence of 
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lakes, and an almost entire destitution of timber, the whole country being one 
wilderness of dry prairie for hundreds of miles around; and hence, there is but 
a very little small game, fish, or wild fruits to be found; more could be found 
- within fifty miles of any point in the settled portions of the United States than 
can be within a like distance from here. 

In former times the buffalo roamed over this country, but they have receded, 
and very seldom come here in any numbers; and now that they are generally 
at a considerable distance, the Indians must have horses to successfully hunt 
~them. Horses they have not. 'The Winnebagoes had some when they arrived 
here last year, but they were soon stolen by the hostile Sioux; and now the 
Winnebagoes and Sioux together do not own a dozen horses, and not any 
cattle. ‘The result has been, that both tribes together have not sold $5,000 
worth of furs during the past year. ‘The Winnebagoes do not hunt at all, and 
would not if they had horses, on account of their fear of the hostile Sioux ; and 
the Sioux hunt but very little indeed. 


SUPPLIES AND FREIGHTS. 


The failure to produce crops, and the inability of the Indians to procure 
game, fish, and wild fruits, have created the necessity of furnishing them with 
their living, provisions and clothing, or allow them to starve, which would be 
inhuman under the circumstances. ‘To entirely support two tribes of im- 
provident and wasteful Indians is no small or cheap undertaking, especially 
when they are idle. We are about three hundred miles from where food is 
raised—too far to take the advantage of the season and purchase when the 
cheapest, and sometimes obliged to buy of the few who happen to have it 
on hand in this section, at exorbitant prices. The Missouri river is navigable 
to this point but a very short period of time in the spring, and always unsafe 
and uncertain; hence, most of the provisions and goods are hauled by teams 
through a country only inhabited by hostile Indians at a very great cost. 

Freights being so high, it has been thought best to furnish the Indians with 
fresh instead of salt meats, as the former would transport itself; but notwith- 
' standing my very best efforts to have the cattle as well guarded as they can be 
in this country, some are lost, either killed by the Indians or stolen by trains 
passing by, or wander away into the wilderness of uninhabited country. In- 
dians are very wasteful and improvident, especially when in perfect idleness in 
one community; and hence it requires much more to support them than it does 
an equal number of white people. ‘Therefore, under our present circumstances, 
it is a very expensive job to supply them—so much so, that I cannot believe 
the government will undertake to do so much longer; and yet, humanity would 
dictate that this be done this next year, as they have not raised anything. 


REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


Much has been said upon this subject here and elsewhere. The Winnebagoes, 
more especially, have been determined to leave here. They thought themselves 
very much wronged when they were forced by the public sentiment in Minne- 
sota to leave the home of their own choice, and the one they had become so 
much attached to; but they felt that they were still more unjustly dealt with 
when they were placed here. They say this is the very last location they would 
have selected for themselves: 1st, because it is in the midst of the great Sioux 
family of Indians, with whom they are not friendly, and who have the power to 
exterminate them, and continually threaten so to do, and they expect this to be 
their fate if forced to stay here; 2d, they are firm in the belief that nothing 
can be raised here for their support, and the two years of failure has fixed the 
matter in their minds: 3d, their fear of the hostile Indians is such that they 
will not attempt to hunt here—hence they think that when the proceeds of the 
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sales of their late reservation are expended, and they are left with only their 
annuity money to subsist them, that starvation will be their fate. So firm have 
their convictions been in regard to the unsuitableness of this location as a 
place of abode for them, that a part of them have left, in violation of my orders, 
and are wandering below in the settlements and among other tribes, and the rest 
have refused to prosecute agricultural pursuits, say, or do anything which would 
tend to recognize this as their home, but have continually begged that they be 
removed on to a part of the Omaha reservation, or to some other location distant 
from the Sioux, and in a country adapted to agricultural pursuits. 

They very urgently ask that a small delegation of their chiefs be allowed to 
accompany me to Washington, at the expense of the tribe, that they may have 
an opportunity of consulting with the honorable Secretary of the Interior and 
the honorable Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and others in authority, uponthe 
whole subject-matter. It is very evident to my mind that they cannot be kept 
here long unless as prisoners in the hands of a military force; and when they 
wander away they suffer very much indeed with cold and hunger, and are either 
dependent beggars or petty thieves in our settlements, which results in a very 
unfriendly state of feeling towards the Indians, and causes the Indian depart- 
ment much perplexity. Something must be done to relieve the matter, and 
therefore I would commend their request to the favorable consideration of the 
department. 

As to the Sioux, much depends upon the final settlement of our troubles with 

the rest of the tribes, and their final disposal cannot very well be made until 
after that event. The farmer Sioux think they ought to be furnished with a 
reserve better adapted to agricultural pursuits than this is, but they do not dare 
to press their requests in this regard on account of the conduct of the rest of 
the tribe, which they know has prejudiced the minds of our people against the 
whole tribe. 
Tf, in course of time, both tribes should be removed from here, this fort would 
be worth all that it has cost, for the use of the War Department for a military 
fort. It is in the right location and well arranged and constiucted for said use. 
I doubt very much whether there is a better one in the west. 


MISSIONS AND SCHOOLS. 


The Winnebago school has not been kept open the whole of the year on 
account of the departure of a part of the Indians and the wandering and unset- 
tled condition of the rest; but I shall open it again the first day of October. 
The school is conducted by Bradford 8. Porter and Eliza Humphrey, both full- 
blooded Indians, who have had considerable experience in teaching, and are 
more successful than any other Indians I ever knew to be in this department. 
The children are taught altogether in the English language, and make good 
progress, taking all of the circumstances into consideration. ‘The whole number 
of scholars on the roll was two hundred and one; the average attendance was 
about ninety. 

There is no mission among the Winnebagoes, and why, I cannot under- 
stand, and I would thus publicly call the attention of missionary societies to 
this fact, and suggest that here is as good a field for missionary effort as any in this 
country. 

There are two missions with the Sioux—one under the charge of the 
American board of commissioners for foreign missions, conducted by the Rev. — 
John I’. Williamson, whose report is herewith transmitted, and one under the 
charge of the Bishop Seabury mission, conducted by the Rey. 8. Dutton Hin- 
man, from whom I have not received a report, as he is at present absent. Not- 
withstanding all of the unfortunate surroundings, and they are many, these mis- 
sionaries have made much progress among the Indians, while there has been 
but little, if any, progress in the other departments, and they deserve more en- 
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couragement from the government than they now receive, and more than can be 
given them under the present circumstances, but I hope the time will soon come 
when justice will be done them. 

Discontent, dissatisfaction, and discomfiture have reigned among the Indians 
on account of their dislike to their location and the failure of their crops, and 
the fear of the hostile Indians, and yet the efforts of those missionaries have 
produced good results. 

These Sioux having withdrawn from their tribe, and lost their tribal relations, 
they look to the religion of civilization for aid and comfort, and when in this 
frame of mind their hearts are more than ever accessible, and if only placed 
where they could successfully cultivate the soil, and acquire the industrial 
habits of civilization and receive the protection of our laws and military forces, 
much might be accomplished by these missionaries. 


WANDERING INDIANS. 


I have received countless numbers of letters and petitions praying that the 
wandering Winnebagoes, who are in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Nebraska, 
be gathered up and brought to their reserve. ‘They assert that these wanderers 
are a source of very much annoyance to the settlers, and that unless they are 
taken away serious results will follow. I have been unable by moral 
guasion to accomplish the desired result, and I have not had a military force 
placed at my disposal, nor the means to transport and subsist the Indians while 
on the way furnished me; hence I have been unable to gather them together 
upon their own reserve, where they ought to be. This subject is also referred 
to the department for its favorable consideration. 


EMPLOYEES. 


Being without proper military protection, I find it difficult to procure and 
keep efficient and experienced workmen and artisans, and more especially when 
the remuneration I am allowed to pay is less than the same service will command 
in the settlements. J employ as few regular employés as possible, and then 
employ men for temporary service when the work is pressing, deeming this 
more economical than to keep a larger number of regular employés, who would 
be out of employment some of the time. The regular employés have all been 
very faithful and industrious, and much work has been done, but it is of that 
character which does not make a show. In addition to putting in all of the 
land which was broken into crops, about seven miles of fence have been con- 
structed, a powder magazine made, about seventy thousand feet of lumber 
sawed, a large amount of other small jobs and repairs, and I am now having the 
bastion which was burned down reconstructed, and the other, which was left 
unfinished, completed. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


After a residence west of Lake Erie of about thirty years, more or less 
among the Indians, and after much reflection as to what is the true policy 
towards the Indians, I have come to the belief that a material change is needed, 
and that it would be best to remove and consolidate, as fast as possible, all of 
the different tribes within the United States into one territory—say the Indian 
territory already organized in the southwest. 

As the honorable S. C. Pomeroy has expressed my views in a more concise 
and pointed manner than I can myself, I will use his language in advocating 
this measure, to wit: 

Ist. The small defenceless tribes, surrounded by white settlers, are subject 
to depredations, destructive alike to the best interests of the whites and the 


Indians. 
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2d. The history and experience of almost three centuries teach that such 
contact degrades the white man, demoralizes the Indians, and tends directly to 
his extermination. 

3d. While scattered in small bands there will be, of necessity, less social, 
educational, and religious influences, so essential to their elevation and improve- 
ment; also, experimental agriculture and practical farming must be entirely 
neglected while they are so scattered. | 3 

4th. All the Indians, no matter by what name they are called, are essentially 
one people; their color, origin, habits, and nationality, indicate that without 
violence to nature or prejudice they can become one and homogeneous. | 

5th. 'That, consolidated as one people, they would enjoy the combined and 
concentrated influences of all religious denominations, who have for centuries 
made most commendable efforts for their improvement. 

6th. They would, concentrated, be able to enjoy the uninterrupted protection 
of the United States government, as the military forces which have always 
been stationed for their protection and defence could easily be massed for that 
purpose and made effective. 

7th. It would lessen the vast expenditures of our present system, both the 
cost and expense of small local agencies could be remedied, and the sources of 
enormous frauds dried up. 

Sth. ‘This system of removal and consolidation, if made successful, would 
stimulate and facilitate the settlement and wealth of the new States; and while 
it secured the building and completion of their system of internal improvements, 
it would also remove, to a great extent, the fruitful sources of temptation, idle- 
ness, intemperance, dissipation, and fraud. 

But as this report is already too long, I will close by commending to favor- 
able consideration the Indians under my charge. ‘The failure of their crops, 
and their inability to hunt while the Indians around are hostile, makes them 
entirely dependent upon the government for clothes, provisions, and protection, 
and I pray that it may be furnished them. 

I am, as ever, yours, most: respectfully, 


Sr. A. D. BALCOMBE. 
Col. C. W. THompson, mi 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Paul. 





No. 217, 


Fort Txompson, Dakota T'ERRITORY, 
August 2, 1864. 


Sir: Permit me to present the following annual report of the school and 
mission under charge of the American board of commissioners for foreign 
missions for the Sioux at this agency: 

The following persons have been employed at this mission during the year: 
John P. Williamson, missionary, and H. D. Cunningham and wife, and Ed- 
ward P. Pond, assistant missionary. They have derived their support wholly 
from the missionary society, except that they have occupied the Sioux school 
house, assigned to them by Superintendent ‘Thompson. 

The school, under charge of Messrs. Cunningham and Pond, was opened 
early in December, which was as soon as the house could be made comfortable 
for the winter. 

Excepting two children kept in the family, it was strictly a day school, and 
no rations were issued, or any inducement further than the desire of learning, 
found necessary to secure an attendance. ‘The whole number of scholars on 
the roll is 222, of these 90 are boys and 132 girls. ‘The average attendance 
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was about 100. The studies pursued were reading and writing, both in Dakota 
and English; also singing and arithmetic. Some attendance was also be- 
stowed by Mrs. Cunningham in teaching the girls domestic work. The ma- 
jority of the pupils had to commence with their letters, and consequently the 
studies were none of them far advanced. 

The progress in learning to read and write their own language was very 
rapid; more than 100 learned to read Dakota, and about 30 to write it legibly 
during the year. We have followed the practice of not teaching the English 
language until they learn to read their own. We believe they will learn the 
English more readily in this way. Not understanding English, their progress 
in learning it is slow, and good readers cannot be formed until they do under- 
stand what they read. 

The desire for an education among these Sioux never was so great as now. 
And most of the scholars are large—many of them grown. Nearly all the 
small children died in 1863 ; at least one-fourth of these children died during 
that year. 

The progress of Christianity has been very marked. Of the Indians, no 
less than twenty professed the Christian religion before the Indian massacre 
two years ago. Now, we have connected with our church 222 members, be- 
sides those who belong to the Episcopal church here. ‘That all these members 
are true Christians or live exemplary lives we would not represent ; but the 
influence of religion in taming the ferocity of their tempers and imparting a 
more docile, industrious, honest spirit, we believe, is very apparent. ‘The chains 
of heathenism among them have been broken. It opens the gates for both 
virtue and vice. Some vices have abounded. Soldiers and other transient 
white population have shamed themselves and the American race by their foul 
licentiousness. Christianity has had to stand alone in opposing this vice. As 
it is a public vice, why should not government take some means to arrest its 
progress, as they have intemperance /—which, we are happy to say, has been 
so far successful that we have not seen a drunken Indian during the year. 

The present revolution has also opened the way, as never before, for the 
advancement of civilization. The heathen pride so long causing prejudice 
against work has been crushed, and there is a general disposition to acquire 
both learning and the arts. 

We would respectfully suggest that some more liberal measures should be 
taken to improve the present opportunity, by furnishing superior facilities for 
education, and introducing different trades among the young men. 

| Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN P. WILLIAMSON. 

St. A. D. BaLcomse, Agent. 


No. 218. 


CHIPPEWA AGENCY, 
October 1, 1864. 


Str: This is my second annual report, transmitted for your information, as 
to the condition of the bands of Chippewas under my charge during the past 
year. ‘Their material wants have been fully supplied, and their prospect as to 
subsistence and clothing the coming winter are good. Their physical condition, 
as will be seen by the physician’s report sent herewith, has been better than 
usual, although not better than in the year terminating October 1, 1863. During 
the fall and winter they met with extraordinary success in the hunts, finding 
fur-bearing animals of every kind very abundant. As furs were high, they 
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were able to procure from their traders in exchange for them all supplies neces- 
sary for their comfort. In their spring hunts they were not so successful, but 
got enough for their moderate needs in that season. ‘The value of the furs se- 
cured by them during the entire year is, as near as can be ascertained, forty 
thousand dollars. 

In the spring they made a large crop of maple sugar, which is always a great 
advantage to them, as they can readily obtain with it any goods which they 
may require during the summer. ‘hey planted their usual gardens, amounting 
among the Pillagers and Winnebagoshish Indians to three hundred acres, 
among the Mississippi lands to two hundred acres, with assistance rendered by 
myself in ploughing and furnishing seed at an increased cost over former years, 
from scarcity and high price of labor and seeds. Owing to excessive dryness , 
of the spring and early summer their supplies from this source will not be as 
large as usual, but the deficiency is more than made good by the very large rice | 
crop which they have just gathered, and which they will garner for use in mid 
winter, when other food cannot be obtained. Fish, which have always been the 
chief reliance of this tribe for subsistence, have been more than ordinarily abun- 
dant; and to the end that their supply of these should not be stinted by insuf- 
ficiency of nets in which to catch them, I have purchased and furnished to them 
a considerable quantity of net twine, in addition to their annuity. supplies. 
This article is of greater profit to them than any other form of goods which they 
get, and I would therefore respectfully recommend that in the future a larger 
quantity be procured than has been the habit. 

Of personal property there has been no increase. ‘They have but little, con- 
sisting of the canoe, which is the sole means of transportation among them, a 
few dressed skins used for making moccasins, together with the birch bark strips 
used for the covering of their wigwams. ‘The average value of personal prop- 
erty is estimated at fifteen dollars to the family. 

From cfforts which I have made during the year to prevent the sale of 
whiskey, and its higher price consequent upon the revenue tax laid upon the 
article by Congress, its use has been limited among the Indians, and that curse, 
which is the prolific cause of suffering and crime among them, has exercised 
but a small portion of its ordinary influence, very much to the increase of their 
comfort and happiness. Having been sufficiently supplied with food and raiment, 
and deprived in a great measure of intoxicating liquors, there has been no dis- 
position among them to a renewal of the scenes of 1862, but, on the contrary, 
on one or two occasions, when reports have reached the ears of distant bands 
that difficulties with whites were projected by bands nearer this locality, they 
have assembled in council, and, with almost entire unanimity, declared their un- 
willingness to participate in any disturbances. ‘The reports referred to have no 
foundation in fact, the Indians near the agency having been as friendly as they 
ever were. ‘I'he military authorities have been somewhat suspicious of them, 
but entirely without cause. 

‘From their fine sanitary condition through the year it is probable that their 
number has increased. oe 

T insert tables showing their number six months ago, as nearly as could be 
calculated. Also table showing aggregate of‘ all the products of their industry, 
as well as personal property for the year. 





Total males. 
Total females. 
Grand total. 


Pillager and Winnebagoshish....-.. 535 | 749 | 367 | 315} 902] 1,064 1, 966 
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The school at Leech lake during the first part of the season was under the 
charge of Arthur Garden, but since June 1 James Whitehead, engineer, has 
been in charge. An additional amount of land has been ploughed and fenced, 
and quite a number of the young men have come forward and assisted in the 
work. Little advantage can be derived from any system of schooling, until 
those who desire to derive a benefit from it can be induced to lay aside the 
blanket and be made to work with their hands. In this respect I think there 
has been an improvement over former years. 

Since my last report the Red lake and Pembina bands of Chippewas have 
been added to this agency, and I am about to make them their first payment. 
Steps are being taken to put up a mill for their use at Red lake, to make a 
road from Leech lake to Red lake, and to erect shops for the mechanics pro- 
vided in their treaty. ‘These measures will all be accomplished by the ensuing 
spring. 

seBti ier that the above detailed facts may be satisfactory to yourself and the 
Indian bureau, I remain, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
; A. ©. MORRIL, 
Indian Agent. 
Hon. C. W. THompson, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Paul, Minn. 


No. 219. 


CHIPPEWA AGENCY, 
October 1, 1864. 


Sir: I have the pleasure of reporting to you a continuance of the fine state 
of health which prevailed last year. No epidemics have visited the tribe, and 
there has been no increase in cases of syphilis and gonorrhea. Last spring I 
feared that small-pox might get among them, as several soldiers at an adjacent 
garrison had it, but by impressing upon the Indians visiting this vicinity the 
great risk they ran in going near the fort, it was avoided. I vaccinated the 
Lower Mississippi bands, as also a few of the upper Indians, who were down 
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here. There has been but little acute disease, save an inflammation of the eye, 
which has prevailed to a very large extent. This is a disease always prevalent 
among them, being caused by the continual smoky state of their lodges, and 
the habit they have of leaving the head uncovered and exposed to the full glare 
of the sun, which in winter and early spring has the effect of producing snow 
blindness. The proportion of cases has been much larger this year than usual, 
always, however, yielding readily to treatment. 
With much satisfaction I remain your most obedient servant, 
G. F. TOWNSEND, M. D. 
Major A. C. MorriL, 
. Agent of Chippewas of Minnesota. 


No. 220. 


AGENCY CHIPPEWAS OF LAKE SUPERIOR, 
Bayfield, Wisconsin, November 10, 1864. 


Sir: [ have the honor to submit herewith my fourth annual report of the 
condition of the Indians within this agency. 

Civilization.—After a residence of nearly four years among these Indians, the 
tase oR naturally arises, What improvement can be perceived during that 

eriod ? 
: The uncivilized Indian regards labor as degrading, and compels his squaw 
to do the drudgery. The prejudice naturally existing with the Indian against 
labor must be overcome before he adopts the habits of civilization. It is use- 
less to talk of education and moral instruction while these ideas of labor are en- 
tertained. Overcome the prejudice existing against labor, and the Indian is 
already half civilized. In this respect there has been a marked improvement. 

The Indians residing on the reservations adjacent to the agency have become 
industrious, and are constantly employed when possible to find work. They 
have labored in copper mines, saw-mills, as farm laborers, deck hands on steam- 
ers, &c., and in every instance have given satisfaction to the employer. I 
enclose herewith report of the government farmer, James A. Western, showing 
the extent of agricultural operations on the Bad River reservation. 

I can report but little, if any, progress or interest manifested in the schools 
during my residence among these Indians. 

The instances are exceedingly rare when the parents manifest any interest in 
the education of their children. The school on the Bad River reservation is 
conducted on the manual labor system and is producing beneficial effects. | 

There are two missionaries laboring among these Indians, one Protestant and 
one Catholic. Both are laboring zealously to promote the welfare of the 
Indians. 

I enclose herewith report of Dr. Smith, regarding the health of the Indians, 
during the past year. 

There has been but little whiskey sold to the Indians in the vicinity of the 
agency during the past year. ‘There are seven reservations within this agency, 
and some of them are situated so remote from the agency that it is impossible 
to control the sale of whiskey to the Indians. 

A large number of Indians are not settled on the reservations, but lead a 
roving life on the headwaters of the St. Croix, Chippewa, and Black rivers. 
They frequent the villages, obtain whiskey, commit depredations, and annoy 
peaceable white settlers. It is important that some action be taken to secure 
their removal to their reservations and compel them to remain thereon. 

The payments for the present year have all been made, to wit: At Fond du- 
Lac, September 18; at Red Cliff, September 23; at Grand Portage, October 3; 
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at Bad river, October 8; and at Warsaw, October 21. The Indians made ob- 
jections to receiving the currency sent to pay them, and refused to give a receipt 
in full for their annuities. ‘They would only receive it under protest, and signed 
a receipt for the amount paid, claiming the value in currency of the coin. 
They said that the treaty promised to pay them their annuities in coin, and that 
hereafter they would not receive anything but coin. In my judgment they 
.should receive the coin, or the value thereof in currency. 

The government should be particular to fulfil the treaty stipulations. They 
were promised coin, and ought to receive it. It is utterly impossible to make 
Indians understand the cause of the suspension of specie payment, or the law 
making “greenbacks” legal tender. Their reply to such explanations always 
is that they sold valuable land to their Great Father, and he promised to pay 
them in coin, and they want what was promised them. Article 4, treaty of 
1842, reads as follows, viz: “In consideration of the foregoing cession, the 
United States engage to pay to the Chippewas of Mississippi and Lake Superior 
annually, for twenty-five years, twelve thousand and five hundred dollars 
($12,500) in specie,” &c. Article 4, treaty September 30, 1854, reads as follows, 
to wit: “In consideration of the country hereby ceded, the United States agree 
to pay to the Chippewas of Lake Superior annually, for the term of twenty- 
five years, five thousand dollars ($5,000) cm coin,’ &c., &c. 

) Very respectfully, your obedient servant, , 
L. E. WEBB, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. W. P. Dots, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 221. 


BAYFIELD, November 10, 1864. 


Sir: I herewith submit my fourth annual report on the sanitary condition of 
the Chippewa Indians of Lake Superior. 

The past year has been very healthy; no particular disease prevailed to any 
considerable extent, yet the calls for medicine have been more frequent than 
during any previous year. An Indian thinks he must take medicine for the 
most trifling indisposition, and it is impossible to convince him to the contrary. 

I notice a very great change in the general appearance and conduct of these 
Indians, the past year especially ; they are warmer and more suitably clothed; 
have more and a better quality of food; consequently have less sickness among 
them. One of the principal reasons for the change is the suppression of the 
whiskey traffic. 

Very truly, your obedient servant, 
V. SMITH, M. D. 

General L. E. Wess, 

United States Indian Agent. 


No. 222. 


Bap RivER RESERVATION, 
November 1, 1864. 


Sir: I would respectfully report that during the past year, in addition to the 
labor performed for individuals, we fenced over two hundred acres of woodland 
for pasture, cleared a small meadow, and built a substantial bridge of forty feet 
Span across the river. . 
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We raised sixteen acres of potatoes, fifteen acres of oats, one acre of peas, 
and about one acre and a quarter of vegetables. The yield of potatoes was over 
twenty-four hundred bushels. ‘They are in the root-house in fine order. The 
oats, judging from what we have threshed, will yield fully forty bushels per 
acre, and we have twenty-one tons of beets and turnips. Fifteen acres were 
seeded with timothy and clover, and look fair. There are about twenty-five 
tons of hay, which with the straw will be sufficient to subsist all the stock. 

The Indians are gradually increasing the size of their gardens ; have cut more 
hay, secured more rice, and have better crops this year than for the past three 
years; consequently they are better prepared for winter than they have been 
during that time. 

The great demand for labor this season, together with the almost entire sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic, has been highly beneficial to them, and must in time, 
if continued, conduce much to theirimprovement. I have heard of but one case of 
intoxication on the reservation since the first of July. 

I am, sir, most respectfully, yours, 
JAMES A. WESTERN, 


Government Farmer. 


General L. E. Wess, 
United States Agent, Bayfield, Wisconsin. 


No. 223. 


Fort Tuompson, Dakota TERRITORY, 
September 8, 1864. 
To the honorable J. P. Usher, Secretary of the Interior, and the honorable W. 
P. Dole, Commissioner of Indian Affairs : 

The undersigned, members of the mission of the American board of com- 
missioners for foreign missions to the Dakota or Sioux Indians, feeling a deep 
interest in the welfare of said. Indians, desire respectfully to represent to you 
some facts respecting said Indians, especially those at this place. 

We believe that you are sincerely desirous of placing your red children in 
circumstances in which they can earn for themselves an honest and comfortable 
living. ‘To us here on the ground, looking at these Indians and their surround- 
ings, it is very manifest that they are not so placed. When Colonel Thompson 
selected this region as a home for the Winnebagoes and the Sioux, who had 
rescued two hundred and seventy-nine women and children from those who cap- 
tured them, and delivered them to General Sibley under the promise of kind 
treatment, it was supposed to be a country in which men might live by ecultiva- 
ting the earth. No person with whom we have met here now believes this to be 
the case. Jor two years much corn has been planted on the reservation here, 
and been well cultivated, but the first small ear has never yet attained to the 
roast-ear state. ‘his year considerable barley was sown as early as practicable, 
before the frost was out of the ground, but even then there was so little mois- 
ture in the ground that very little of it grew, and it was doubtful whether there 
would be any worth cutting, when the grasshoppers came and devoured it all. 
Potatoes have been planted, but while the vines were yet young and tender the 
drought and heat scorched them so that they became dry and crisped. The 
ground which has been planted is the alluvial bottoms of the Missouri, and the 
soil is composed of such a mixture of sand and clay and loam as with a suffi- 
ciency of moisture to produce excellent crops. But no crop cultivated in the 
United States can bear such heat and drougiit as have prevailed here the two 
last summers. ‘The wild grasses of the prairie send their roots much deeper, 
and consequently bear drought better,than do any of the cultivated grasses, and 
there are still patches of green grass on the prairie, but most of the prairie on 

this reservation is now, though it has not been burnt over for more than a year, 
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more destitute of vegetation than are the Minnesota prairies just after they have 
been burnt over in the fall. Nor does the country afford any other adequate 
means of support. 

Game and fish of every kind are searce, and few of the esculent roots, on 
which they subsisted in times of scarcity in Minnesota, are found here. Most 
of the women, of whom there are five or six to every man, have no legitimate 
means of earning anything, except for a short season in summer when they 
gather berries, and such wild fruits as the country affords, and sell to the military 
and such other white persons as may be in or passing through their country. A 
few of the men, at times, get employment about the establishment heve, or at 
chopping wood or making hay for the forts on the river below and above this 
point, but provisions are so dear that a man’s wages are rarely more than suffi- 
cient to feed himself and family while at work. 

You and the officers under you, so far as we know, have endeavored to make 
the best disposal you could of the funds subject to your control for supplying 
the wants of this people, but it is not to be expected, nor do we suppose it de- 
sirable, that our government should furnish funds to purchase for any tribe of 
Indians all the food and clothing they need. Owing to the great cost and diffi- 
culty of bringing provisions here, the sufferings of these Indians have probably 
been much greater than you are aware of. Of the thirteen hundred brought here, 
three hundred died in the first six months, and, though since that time the number of 
deaths has been much less, we suppose that not more than three-fourths are now 
alive. The greater part of these deaths are owing to lack of suitable food and 
clothing, for this is certainly a healthy country. 

These Indians do not see how it is possible for them to get a living in this 
country; nor do we, unless government will furnish them with cattle and sheep, 
and such protection as will enable them to keep them. The short grass in these 
dry prairies is supposed to be very nutritious, and sheep might thrive well on it; 
but without protection of law, which they have not, they cannot keep cattle or 
sheep. ‘They are all very desirous of being in a country where they can sup- 
port themselves. Many of them have spoken to us of the coteau of the prairie 
between the Minnesota and Big Sioux rivers. We are not much acquainted 
with the country. The upper or northern end about Fort Wadsworth is said to 
be well wooded and good land. Itbelongs to the Upper Sissitonwans, who are 
doubiless anxious to return to it, and we suppose should be permitted to do so. 
Whether there is wood enough for them and these we know not. The more 
southern part was ceded in the treaty of Traverse des Sioux, (1851.) ‘That part 
of it west of the western line of Minnesota has very little wood—not enough for 
building or fencing purposes, but perhaps enough for fuel for these Indians, and 
they would much prefer it to the country here. 

We suppose that you, like your predecessors in office, wish to place your red 
children where they will be exposed as little as possible to the corrupting influ- 
ences of wicked white men. In reference to this a more unfortunate location 
than this could hardly be found. They are completely isolated from all the 
beneficial influences of civilized society, yet as much exposed to the evil influ- 
ences as they could be anywhere in the immediate vicinity of the white settle- 
ments. The travel from Iowa, Missouri, and States further east, to the forts on 
the upper waters of the Missouri and to the mines of Idaho, does and doubtless 
will continue to pass this place. What is called Noble’s road from Minnesota 
to Colorado, Nevada, and California, crosses the reservation. ‘This latter is not 
much used at the present, but is likely to be as soon as friendly relations are 
established with the several tribes of Indians near it. Miners, soldiers, and 
teamsters, with the whiskey sellers who accompany them, are the persons who 
exert the most pernicious influence on Indians. There is as yet no line of travel 
crossing the coteau of the prairie, nor is there likely to be any except to and from 
Fort Wadsworth, which is near the northern end. We who have been residents, 
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and half our number natives of Minnesota, cannot be ignorant of the strong preju- 
dices there existing against these Indians, and their husbands, brothers, and 
fathers, still in confinement at Davenport, lowa. But our Saviour has commanded 
us to forgive those who have injured us, as we ourselves wish to be forgiven; 
and history and philosophy show that it is wise in rulers to exercise a forgiving 
spirit towards those communities who have done wrong, as soon as they give 
satisfactory evidence of repentance. We think these Indians have already 
been severely punished for the part they took in the outbreak, as, owing to the 
circumstances in which they have been placed, more than one-fourth of their 
whole number have died in less than two years. They have also given every 
evidence which could be expected of sincere repentance for whatever wrong they 
or any of them may have done in the late outbreak. First, they reseued from 
the murderers at the risk of their own lives and restored to their friends nearly 
300 women and children. Again, they have since promptly obeyed every com- 
mand of the officers of our government, and patiently endured very great suffer- 
ings, rarely uttering any complaint. ‘T‘hey have also renounced the religion and 
customs of their ancestors and made a public profession of Christianity, and many 
of them give all the evidence which could be expected of persons in their eireum- 
stances that they have been truly converted. We count over 200 communi- 
cants in good standing in our church here, and we suppose our Episcopal breth- 
ren count nearly as many. Except a few who call themselves Roman Catho- 
lics, all who survive of the prisoners taken to Davenport in 1863 belong to the 
Episcopal or the Presbyterian church. Liberating those Indians, and placing 
them and their families where they can procure a comfortable living, we believe 
to be one of the most efficient means of giving peace and security to our fron- 
tiers. ‘The treatment they have received from us, after rescuing and delivering 
to us the white women and children captured by Little Crow and others, makes 
all the Missouri Indians feel unfriendly towards us, and many are engaged in 
open hostility because they are afraid to be our friends. 

Our earnest desire for the welfare of this people and of our country have 
made us think it proper to say so much to you, and we hope and pray that you 
may read and consider what we have written. 

The conduct of those who have listened to our instructions are a sufficient 
evidence that those instructions have tended to make them quiet and peaceable, 
submissive and obedient to all orders issued by you or your subordinates. 

Should you, in your wisdom, disregard the suggestions we haye made, we, as 
in duty bound, will still endeavor to exert the same kind of influence over them. 
in time to come as in time past, and to aid you in every effort to improve their 
condition either morally or physically. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
THOMAS 8S. WILLIAMSON. 


H. D. CUNNINGHAM. 
JOHN P. WILLIAMSON. 
EDWARD R. POND. 


Usner’s LANbING, 
May 16, 1864. 
Str: [am informed, unofficially, that this agency is soon to be left without 


any military force, or with but twenty or less United States troops, which will 
be considered about the same thing, for its protection. 
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If this event transpire I will not be able to induce the employés and other 
white people here, and also the Winnebago Indians, to remain here another day. 
Therefore I would most respectfully request that measures be taken by the 
Indian department to induce the War Department to send two companies to remain 
at this agency permanently, subject to my orders, and entirely independent of the 
commanding officer of this military district I deem this the only way to 
secure simple justice and proper protection for this agency, and maintain the 
same. 

I am ever yours, most respectfully, 
ST. A. D. BALCOMBE, 
United States Indian Agent. 

Hon. W. P. Dots, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 225. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, May 30, 1864. 


Sir: I am in receipt of yours of the 16th instant, requesting that ‘two com- 
panies of troops remain at the agency, subject to my orders, independent of the. 
commanding officers of this military district ;’’ and in answer have to say, that 
while I should very much regret that your military force should be so reduced 
as to either endanger or frighten the employés or Winnebagoes from the reserve, 
yet I cannot consent to make so strange a request as the one desired; and if I 
should do so, I presume the War Department would treat it as the Interior 
Department would a demand on the part of a military commander who should 
claim to have the Indian agent and the employés put under his control, “ inde- 
pendent of orders from their superiors.” Of course, I cannot judge, from this 
distance, of the necessity of a large number of troops as well as you who are on 
the ground ; but I must confess that your proposition to have “two companies” 
of troops to protect the reserve seems to me to be wholly unnecessary, as my 
understanding is that you have a good stockade, with bastions so arranged 
that fifty men ought and could defend it against any number of Indians that 
would be at alllikely to be brought against it, even if (as is not at all probable) 
the hostile Sioux should be able to come so far south in their raids against the 
whites. I shall recommend to the Secretary of the Interior to ask of the War 
Department a sufficient force to protect the agency. I believe, however, that 
one full company is all-sufficient for that purpose; that question must, however, 
of necessity be left to the military authorities in command of that district. I 
am in receipt of letters frequently, saying that the Winnebagoes are still leaving 
the reserve. Will you please advise me what number have left the reserve, 
and where they are now located, and what steps are being taken, if any, to 
return them to their homes. 

Your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

St. A. D. BaLcomse, 

Usher’s Landing, Dakota Territory, near Fort Randall. 
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No. 226. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, February 12, 1864. . 


Sir: I enclose herewith, for your information, a copy of a report of Major 
General John Pope, and of a letter of the general-in-chief, upon a subject relating 
to your department. . 

Your obedient servant, 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. J. P. USHER, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


No. 227. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1864. 


Sir: I transmit herewith a report of Major General Pope on Indian affairs 
in his department. 

The change of policy here recommended is well worthy the attention of those 
charged with the management of the Indians in the northwest. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. W. HALLECK, General-in- Chef. 
Hon. E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 


No. 228. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE NORTHWEST, 
Milwaukie, Wisconsin, February 6, 1864. 


Sir: I have submitted to the general-in-chief by this mail a plan of opera- 
tions against the Indians in the Territories of Dakota and Idaho, and in the 
same connexion I have the honor again to invite your attention to some sug- 
gestions as to the policy to be pursued towards the hostile Indians who are 
directly or indirectly concerned in the Minnesota massacres, as well as toward 
those tribes of wild Indians with whom treaties have never been made, but 
with whom the troops as well as emigrants will be brought into contact during 
the proposed military movement. Upon the policy adopted will largely depend 
the successful results of my military operations. 

The system of Indian policy hitherto pursued seems to have been the result 
of temporary expedients, and not of farseeing and well-considered examination 
of the subject, and with its results is briefly as follows, viz: 

As soon as the march of emigration began to press upon lands claimed or 
roamed over by wild tribes of Indians, a treaty was made with them which pro- 
vided for the surrender of a large part of the lands, and the location of small 
reserves for the exclusive occupation of the Indians, or that limited portion of 
the Indian country bordering on the white settlements was purchased, leaving 
the Indian the larger part of the region claimed by him. 

In consideration of this surrender, considerable money annuities, as well as annu- 
ities of goods, arms, ammunition, &c., were granted to the Indians, and an Indian 
agent (a civilian) appointed as special custodian and disbursing agent of the 
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funds and goods. By this operation we were placed in contact with two classes 
of Indians: 1st, the Indians entirely surrounded by white settlements, and living 
on small reservations; 2d, the Indians who still maintained their roving life 
and their relation with the wild tribes on the one hand, whilst they were con- 
nected with the whites through the annuities of money and goods, paid annually 
for the surrender of the small portion of their lands bordering on the white set- 
tlements. Of course the Indian of the first class was no longer able to maintain 
himself by hunting in the circumscribed area allotted him, and grew rapidly to 
be an idle vagabond, dependent entirely upon the government for support. The 
money and goods annually-furnished him under the treaty through the Indian 
agent necessarily attracted all the gamblers, whiskey sellers, Indian traders, and 
other unprincipled characters, who infest the frontier, whilst the purchase of 
large quantities of goods brought also into the Indian system a horde of con- 
tractors. ‘The Indian was thus provided with the worst possible associations, 
and surrounded by the most corrupt influences, and became a gambler, a drunk- 
ard, anda vagabond, plundered and wronged on all sides. His reserved lands 
rapidly became valuable by the growth of settlements around them, and land 
speculators besieged Congress with every sort of influence to make another 
treaty, involving another removal of the Indians, and the expenditure of more 
money and more goods, whilst the coveted lands fell to the lot of the fortunate 
or skilful speculator. 

This process was repeated at no long intervals, the Indian tribe diminishing 
rapidly with each removal, and becoming thoroughly debased, until transferred 
to a region where they could not derive any support from the soil, and, emaseu- 
lated of their manhood, they soon fell a prey to hostile Indians, or perished 
with disease and want. The Indians on these reservations, surrounded by such in- 
fluences, and forced into associations with so depraved a class of white men, are 
completely fortified against any efforts to educate or christianize them. Even in 
their wild state they are not so entirely withdrawn from any hope of civiliza- 
tion. 

To the Indians of the second class, viz: those who have sold portions of their 
lands bordering on white settlements, though they still retain their roving habits, 
much the same remarks, though in a more limited degree, are applicable. 

The yearly or semi-yearly payment of money and goods requires their pres- 
ence at stated periods on the frontier of the white settlements. Indian traders, 
whiskey sellers, and gamblers assemble there to meet and plunder them, and 
these payments become scenes of wild debauch, until the Indian has parted 
with both money and goods, and is forced again to resort to the prairies to sup- 
port life. Gradually, also, the white settlements encroach more and more upon 
his lands. He again sells, until, corrupted by gambling and drinking, and by con- 
tact with depraved whites, he gradually parts with his whole country, and is 
allowed a small reservation upon which, with the assistance of his annuities, he 
supports himself as he can, becomes one of the class of “Reserve” Indians, 
and goes to his end through the same course. There do not and have not lacked 
occasions when the Indian, goaded by swindling and wrong, and maddened 
by drink, has broken out against the whites indiscriminately, and committed 
those terrible outrages at which the country has stood aghast. I think it will 
be found almost without exception that Indian wars have broken out with the 
second class of annuity Indians, and can be directly traced to the conduct of the 
white men who have swindled them out of their money and their goods. By 
our system of reservations, also, we have gradually transplanted the Indian 
tribes to the west, and have located them from north to south along our western 
frontier, building up by this means a constantly increasing barrier to travel and 
emigration westward. ‘Through this barrier all emigrants to the new Territories 
and to the Pacific States are compelled to force their way, and difficulties lead- 
ing to robbery and violence, and ofttimes to extensive massacres both of whites 
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and Indians, are of not unfrequent occurrence. If the whites be worsted in 
these difficulties, troops are immediately demanded, and thus begins an Indian 
war, which the greed of contractors and speculators interested in its continu- 
ance, playing upon the natural apprehensions of the people and influencing the 
press, makes it very difficult to conduct successfully or bring to anend. Both 
in an economic and humane view, the present Indian policy has been a woeful 
failure. Instead of preventing, it has been, beyond doubt, the source of all the 
Indian wars which have occurred in late years. So long as our present policy 
prevails, the money and the goods furnished to the Indians will be a constant 
and sufficient temptation to unscrupulous white men, and so long may we expect 
outrages and Indian outbreaks on the frontier. It is not to be denied that the 
expense of this system of the United States has greatly exceeded what would 
have been necessary to keep troops enough on the frontier to insure peace with 
the Indians. It is equally certain that the condition of the Indian, so far from 
being improved, has been greatly injured. He has lost all the high qualities of 
his natural state, and has simply been reduced to the condition of an idle, drunken, 
gambling vagabond. The mortality among these annuity Indians livmg on 
reservations has far exceeded that among the wild tribes, and bids fair to ex- 
tinguish the whole race in a wonderfully short time. | 

I think it will net be disputed by those familiar with the subject that our 
Indian policy has totally failed of any humanizing influence over the Indians, 
has worked him a cruel wrong, and has entailed a very great and useless ex- 
pense upon the government. Ihave passed ten years of my life in service on 
the frontier, and the facts herein stated are the result of observation and experi- 
ence, and are familiar to every officer of the army who has served in the west. 

However wise may have been the theory of our Indian system, it can readily be 
substantiated that in its practical operation it has worked injustice and wrong 
to the Indian, has made his present state worse, morally and physically, than it 
was in his native wildness, and has entailed heavy and useless expense upon the 
government. Some change, therefore, seems to be demanded by well-established 
facts resulting from an experience of many years. 

It will doubtless be remembered by the War Department that shortly after 
my arrival in Minnesota in October, 1862, to assume command of this depart- 
ment, I invited the attention of the Secretary of War to this subject, in relation 
to its application to the reserve and annuity Indians concerned in the outbreaks) 
in the State. I proposed then that all the annuity Sioux, as well as the Winne- 
bagoes, be collected together, with or without their consent, and removed to 
some point far in rear of the frontier settlements ; that their arms be taken away 
from them; that the payment of money annuities be stopped; that the appro-— 
priations for that purpose, and to pay for lands claimed by all such Indians, be 
devoted to building them villages and supplying them with food and clothing. By 
this means the Indian would be deprived of any power to indulge his wander- 
ing habits, or to injure his white or other neighbors; the temptation which the 
payment of money to him constantly presents to unscrupulous whites would be 
taken away, and he would thus be shielded from all the corrupt and debasing” 
influences which have surrounded him in times past. He would be placed under 
the most favorable circumstances to apply to him the influences of civilization, 
education, and Christianity with hope of successful results, and without the sur- 
roundings which have hitherto made such instruction impracticable. In the 
second if not in the first generation such humanizing influences would have 
their full effect, and the Indian, if he could not be made a good citizen, could at — 
least be made a harmless member of any community in which his lot might be 
cast. So long as Indians retain their tribal organization, and are treated in their. 
corporate and not their individual capacity, the change of habit and of ideas 
necessary to effect this result or to humanize the Indian cannot be accomplished, 
nor can these results ever be obtained under any circumstances until the Indian - 
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is no longer an object of cupidity to the whites. By this means, also, the great 
barrier to emigration and travel, now constantly accumulating along our western 
frontier, would be removed, and Indian hostilities; such as have marked our 
history of late years, would have come to an end. This system would be very 
much less expensive to the government than the present, attended, as the latter 
is, at short intervals, with expensive Indian wars. 

Certainly in a humane view such a system as is here sketched has every 
advantage over that hitherto pursued. In an economic sense it will be found a 
great improvement over present practice. Whilst in October, 1862, I did not 
consider it my province (as indeed I do not now) to recommend the application 
of this system to any Indians, except such as are within the limits of my own 
command, I yet believed then, as I do now, that such a system possessed every 
advantage over that hitherto pursued, and was much more worthy of a humane 
and wise government. In proposing it, I have not undertaken to discuss the 
eee of the right of a few nomadic Indians to claim possession of the vast 

istricts of country which they roam over, to check the advance of civilization, 
or to retain in wildness and unproductiveness, for the scanty subsistence of a 
few thousand savages, regions which would support many millions of civilized 
men. 

_ However such questions may be decided by abstract reasoning, all history 
shows that the result will certainly be, in some way, the dispossession of the say- 
age and the occupation of his lands by civilized man. The only practical ques- 
tion, therefore, for the government to consider is the means by which this result 
may be attained with the greatest humanity, the least injustice, and the largest 
benefit to the Indian, morally and physically. No government except our own 
has ever recognized Indian title to lands on this continent. It is with just pride 
that we point to our record on this subject; but such pride cannot but be much 
abated when we come to contemplate the practical working of the system which 
is based upon this principle. 

Whilst our Indian system is based upon the principle of remunerating the 
Indian for lands taken from him, the practical result of its application has been 
to leave him in contact and intercourse with a class of unscrupulous whites, who 
are attracted to him only in the hope of securing the money which he receives. 
No measures are omitted to plunder him; and as the most effective method of 
doing this is first to degrade him by drink and gambling, that process is, of 
course, the one generally pursued. No sufficient protection from these influences 
is afforded to the Indian, and the very principle of recognizing his title to lands, 
and paying him for them, upon which we pride ourselves so much, has been in fact, 
by the manner of its application, the direct cause of his degradation, and of the 
temptation to wrong and plunder him. ‘T’o the practical operation of a principle 
which is in itself wise and humane, we owe the constant recurrence of Indian 
wars and the deep degradation of the Indian. 

The application of a system based upon the recommendations herein sug- 
gested would, of necessity, require a radical change in our whole Indian policy; 
and, although I hardly feel justified in recommending so extensive a reorganiza- 
tion of our Indian system, I consider it not improper to present these views for 
the consideration of those who have jurisdiction of the subject. 

-I have presented the foregoing suggestions for the consideration of the War 
Department because I believe that the time has arrived when, having had abun- 
dant experience of the evil working of our present Indian policy, we can remodel 
it, without confusion, so as best to promote the interests of the government and 
to secure humane and just treatment of the Indian tribes. I have sketched the 
subject thus briefly because 1 only design to present the outline of suggestions 
which can properly be made the basis of action by the legislative department of 
the government, and to invite attention to a subject which merits and should 
receive careful consideration. 
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My immediate purpose in giving thus in detail the evil working of our 
present Indian system is simply that the facts stated may be made the basis of 
an urgent request to the War Department in view of military operations on the 
great plains during the coming spring. ‘These operations will bring us into 
contact with tribes of wild Indians with whom treaties have never been made, 
and with powerful bands of annuity Indians belonging to the second class of an- 
nuity Indians described in this paper, who have violated their treaties. In view 
of any permanently successful results of military movements, I have the honor 
to request, respectfully, but with all earnestness, that the present system of 
treaty-making be not applied to the wild tribes, and that treaties already vio- 
lated be not renewed. 

I have proposed to establish large military posts in the midst of the Indian 
country which shall cover the border settlements of Iowa, Dakota, and Minne- 
sota at along distance, and at the same time so locate them that they shall 
furnish some protection along the emigrant route to Idaho. Strong cavalry 
forces will visit the various tribes of Indians east, north, and south of the Mis- 
souri river, and have such conferences with them, if necessary, as shall assure 

uiet. 

i I would ask, therefore, that the military be left to deal with these Indians 
without the interposition of Indian agents. I ask it because I believe that any 
permanent peace with the Indians depends upon it, and because I am convinced 
that the condition of the Indian in his wild state is far better than his status 
under present Indian policy. If we could provide by treaty for the removal of 
the Indians to points far within the frontier States, and could place them in such 
condition that they would no longer be a temptation to covetous white men, 
whilst at the same time they would be prevented from indulging their wan- 
dering habits, and subjected, under the most favorable circumstances, to all the 
influences of education and Christianity, I have no doubt that such treaties 
would be eminently wise and humane; but between such a condition and the 
native state of the Indian there is no intermediate arrangement which is not 
attended with wrong to the Indian, unnecessary expense to the government, and 
constant danger to the frontier settlements. In his wild condition the Indian 
possesses, at least, many noble qualities, and has only the vices which are in- 
separable from the savage state. He is free, and, so far as he can be, happy, 
contented, and easily managed. If the government make any change in his con- 
dition it should be for the better, both to the Indian and the white man. It is 
easier far to preserve the peace and protect emigration where only wild In- 
dians are in question, than where these annuity Indians are concerned. Hither 
a radical change in our Indian policy should be made, or, in justice to the gov- 
ernment as well as to the Indian and to the cause of humanity, he should be 
left in his native state, only subject to the condition that he shall not molest the 
emigrants who pursue their journey through his vast domain. If we cannot 
adopt the former of these alternatives, the latter has at least been made more 
easy by the fact that we have already reached the western limits of the great 
fertile region between the Mississippi river and the Rocky mountains. 

The great regions now roamed over by the Indians offer no inducements to 
settlement and cultivation, and the lands are not coveted by the whites, except 
in the circumscribed regions within the mountains, where gold has been dis- 


covered, Special arrangements can, if necessary, be made with the Indians who — 


claim those immediate districts in which gold is found, but there is no longer 
the necessity of interfermg with the wild Indians of the great plains further 
than to secure immunity of travel for white emigrants. ‘This safety of travel can 
readily be secured by the kind action of the military authorities. I believe that 
the further application, by Indian agents, of our present system of treaty- 
making would only jeopard this result; and for this reason, as well as in con- 
sideration of the facts heretofore stated, I urge upon the War Department that 
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no treaties be made or renewed with Indians in this department not now living 
on reservations. 

The system of Indian policy I have herein sketched and recommended, I 
earnestly hope will be adopted, as well for the good of the Indians as for the 
good of the country. Until that is done, or some such change in our Indian 
system be made, I trust that, on grounds of humanity as well as of interest, the 
government will decide to leave the Indian in his native wildness. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN POPE, 
Major General Commanding. 
Hon. E. M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 


No. 229. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, April 6, 1864. 

Sir: I return herewith a communication addressed to you by the Secretary 
of War, enclosing letters from Major General John Pope and H. W. Halleck, 
general-in-chief, upon the subject of the policy heretofore pursued towards the 
Indians, which was referred by you to this office on the 9th ultimo. 

General Pope makes the broad and sweeping allegation that the present 
system of managing our relations with the Indians has proven an entire failure. 
Prominent among the causes which have led to this failure, he alleges, is the 
custom which has prevailed of making treaties, and the location of the Indians 
either upon small reserves entirely surrounded by our settlements, or upon tracts 
of country just outside their limits. In the one case General Pope alleges that 
the reserve is soon surrounded by gamblers, whiskey sellers, and speculators; 
the Indian is cheated, robbed, and in one way or another debauched and de- 
moralized until his native traits of character are lost, and he sinks into a low, 
idle vagabond and spendthrift. The surrounding settlements so enhance the 
value of his reserve as to render his land an object of cupidity, and a new treaty 
is negotiated and the Indian again removed. 

_In the other case he receives his annuities at stated intervals, at which he 
comes in contact with the same class of vicious whites, and is cheated and plun- 
dered until, goaded by desperation, he perpetrates some act of vengeance, and 
this is followed by an Indian war with its attendant barbarities and enormous 
expense. 

That grave and serious mistakes may have occurred in the management of our 
Indian affairs; that the Indians have often been subjected to cruel wrongs and 
indignities, and that very many of the wars in which they have engaged have 
resulted from the wrongful acts of our own people, I have no doubt. It is easy 
to attribute their errors and wrongs and the outbreaks they have occasioned to 
a mistaken policy; but it would be hard to demonstrate that any other would 
have been attended with better results. 

General Pope now proposes that the present organization of Indian affairs 
shall be wholly abandoned, and in lieu thereof he suggests that the Indians shall 
be deprived of their arms, and, with or without their consent, removed to some 
point far in the interior, and remote from our frontier settlements, where villages 
shall be built for them by government as far as it may be necessary, and they 
fed and subsisted at public expense and kept in subjection by large military 
forces stationed at such points as will protect the frontier and the great thorough- 
fares leading’ from the Atlantic to the Pacitic States. 

It may be, and doubtless is, to some extent, true, as it is alleged appears to 
be the case, that “the system of Indian policy hitherto pursued has been the 
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result of temporary expedients, and not of foreseeing and well-considered exami- 
nation of the subject ;’’ but I apprehend that no amount of foresight and consid- 
eration sixty or eighty years ago would have led to the proposition that the 
Indians then roaming throughout the country which now constitutes the va- 
rious States should be driven to the plains which lie beyond the “ western limit 
of the great fertile region between the Mississippi river and the Rocky moun- 
tains,” and that if such proposition had been made no attempt would have 
been made to carry it into effect. ‘T’o me the proposition seems even now un- 
wise and extremely impracticable. The same reasons urged for its adoption in 
regard to the Indians of the eastern States and Territories apply with all their 
force to the States and Territories of the Pacific coast. | 

It seems to be admitted by General Pope that from the home he would dedi- 
cate to the use of the Indians must be excluded “the circumscribed regions 
within the mountains where gold has been discovered.” These gold regions, 
described as circumscribed, cover the eastern parts of California, Oreron, and 
Washington, the greater portion of Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona. If these mountainous regions are to be occupied by a mining 
population, the use of the limited amount of agricultural lands in their vicinity 
will be an absolute necessity for that population. ‘Taking this for granted, 
where, I ask, is the country this side of those regions and beyond the “ western 
limit of the great fertile regions between the Mississippi river and the Rocky 
mountains,”’ in which some 300,000 Indians, deprived of arms, and with their 
rude knowledge of the arts of agriculture and manufactures, could gain a sub- 
sistence ? 

To me this mammoth scheme of colonization seems fraught with insuperable 
difficulties and objections; prominent among which are the enormous expense 
attending the removal of the Indians in the manner proposed ; the entire absence 
of any country within the limits designated where they could gain a living by 
agriculture or its kindred arts ; the consequent continuous expense which must be 
borne by government in providing for their subsistence ; and, finally, the utter 
impossibility of maintaining peace between the hostile tribes, who have been 
hereditary foes as far back as we have any history of them, and who would 
thus be brought into immediate contact. 

As to the first of these objections, it must be borne in mind that the removal 
of the Indians is to be effected by the military arm of the government, “with or 
without the consent” of the Indians, and without any further treaties. The 
difficulties of this vast undertaking will appear, if we remember the persistent 
tenacity with which the Indians cling to the land and the graves of their an- 
cestors, and that it will be a reversal of all former experience if it is accomplished 
with their consent. The widely separated tracts of country they now occupy, 
and in many cases the almost insuperable barriers which their country presents 
to military operations, must not be forgotten. The probable expense of the 
undertaking I leave to be estimated by military men. I suggest, however, 
that the cost of the wars which preceded their removal from the eastern, middle, 
and the older of the western States, of the Florida war, the war in Oregon, and 
our more recent military operations against them in California and New Mexico, 
will prove not unprofitable data in making this estimate. 

As to the second of these objections, [ simply remark that a “ foreseeing and 
well-considered examination of the subject” would seem to demand that to 
finally reclaim and civilize the Indians, they must gradually be weaned from 
their wild and savage modes of life, and taught the simple arts of civilization 
and agriculture, and herding of domestic animals; and that for this purpose a 
country possessing in a great degree the necessary requisites for a successful 
pursuit of these vocations is an indispensable prerequisite. That a country of 
this character and of sufficient extent is to be found within the limits suggested 
by General Pope I do not believe. 
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I will not stop to consider the remaining objections I have presented, further 
than to state that I have yet to learn that the greed of military contractors is 
any less than is that of contractors drawn from the ranks of civilians; or that 
camp-followers and the “ hangers-on” around military posts are more virtuous 
than are the classes of whites who assemble around our Indian reserves under 
the present policy ; and for this reason I conclude that the policy suggested by 
General Pope, if adopted, would not, in this respect, prove superior to that now 
in vogue. 

If we trace the history of our intercourse with the Indians, it will be found 
that the allegation that our present policy is “the result of temporary expe- 
dients ” is to some extent true; but I think it will also be found that our policy 
has been gradually improving by experience. The plan of concentrating the 
Indians upon tribal reservations is of comparatively recent date, and although 
the beneficial results anticipated from its adoption may not have been fully 
realized, still I think it evident that it is a step in the right direction. Under 
its operation many of the smaller tribes have been united, and it may well be 
supposed that this process is the beginning of what may eventually consolidate 
the various tribes into a distinct political organization. I cannot, however, be- 
lieve it possible to accomplish this in the manner proposed. It must be the 
work of time, and patient, persevering effort. I freely confess that the subject 
is to my mind beset with difficulties, but at the same time am convinced that 
the object which all profess to seek, viz: ultimate reclamation and civilization of 
the Indian, is best to be attained by steadily persevering in our present policy, 
amending it from time to time as experience may suggest, and, as rapidly as may 
be found practicable, concentrating the Indians upon portions of the public 
domain suited to their wants and capacities. 

The foregoing remarks apply to a general adoption of the plan suggested by 
General Pope. As to the effect of its adoption for the control of the individual 
within the limits of the military district under his command, I cannot refrain 
from the expression of my belief that the withdrawal of our agents from that 
country and the turning over of the Indians to the military authorities would 
endanger a general uprising of the tribes now friendly to the whites and living 
peaceably under the care of their agents. It is proper further to state that these 
friendly tribes constitute more than two-thirds of all the Indians in General 
Pope’s department. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM P. DOLE. 

Hon. J. P. Usuer, 

Secretary of the Interior. 


No. 230. 


OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT INDIAN AFPAIRS, 
St. Paul, August 18, 1864. 


Sir: I herewith enclose copy of a despatch from Lieutenant Hollister, com- 
manding post at Fort Ripley, Minnesota, in which he states that he had been 
informed by a Cass Lake chief that Hole-in-the-Day had become very much 
dissatisfied, and was endeavoring to induce various chiefs of the Chippewas to 
join him in a war against the whites. 

I also enclose copy of my instructions to Agent Morril relative to the same. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
Sup’t Indian Affairs. 

Hon. Wm. P. Do se, 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 231. 


HEADQARTERS, ForT RIPLEY, MINNESOTA, 
August 2, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to state that I was visited yesterday by Spirit Day, 
a Cass Lake chief, and Drooping Wind, a Red Lake brave, both of whom 
stated that they have been to Washington this spring. 

Spirit Day said that he had come to inform me that Hole-in-the-Day had again 
become very much dissatisfied, and that he was sending presents to the different 
chiefs, and inviting them to join him in making war upon the whites; that 
he wished to live on friendly terms with the whites, and that he knew they would 
lose much and gain nothing by getting into difficulty with them, and wished 
to know how they would be regarded in case Hole-in-the-Day should succeed in 
making trouble—whether belligerent or not; and whether or not they could 
rely upon our friendship and protection if they did not join the enemies of the 
whites. 

I assured him that they would not be considered belligerent unless they joined 
with our enemies in making war upon the whites; and that they could only rely 
upon our friendship and protection so long as they remained true in their friend- 
ship to us; that we wish to remain on friendly terms with all the various bands 
of Chippewas, and because there was one bad chief it need not make the others 
bad, and need not cause a breach of friendship; and much more that is not ne- 
cessary to repeat. 

He replied that he was satisfied; that he should go back to his people with 
a lighter heart, and if he learned anything further of a movement against us 
he would come and let us know of it. 

The above is, substantially, what transpired between us. You can judge 
better than myself of the importance to be attached to his statement. 

That Hole-in-the-Day is badly dissatisfied at the action that has been taken 
in regard to the treaty stipulations, I have been informed by several residents 
of Crow Wing, and have not the least doubt of the truth of it; but that he 
can succeed in inducing any very great portion of the Chippewa nation to join 
him in making war upon the whites I very much doubt, though I am not well 
enough acquainted with the various tribes to judge properly. 

I am, very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
MILES HOLLISTER, 
1st Lieut. Co. B, 8th Minn. Vols., Commanding Post. 
Captain R. C. OLIN, 
A. A. G. District of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 


A true copy. Attest: 
GEO. W. PRESCOTT, 
Lieut. 6th Minnesota Vols., A. D. C. 


IN Oeeetasaes 


CHIPPEWA AGENCY, September 3, 1864. 


Sir: In compliance with your instructions, under date of August 18, I have 
to report that there is not a shadow of foundation for the rumor that Hole-in- 
the-Day is intending to or preparing to go to war with the whites. 

He was never more peaceably inclined or better disposed than at present. 
How long this will continue I, of course, am unable to state. I see and talk 
with him every day. He thinks the government has not carried out what it 
promised him in Washington last spring. I have explained the matter to 
him, and stated that I thought it was only a question of time in regard to the 
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ratification of the treaty as amended at that time, and that the probability 
was that something would be done with it this coming winter. 

I herewith enclose letter of Hole-in-the-Day, in regard to the payment of 
annuities in paper. There is a cause of dissatisfaction among the Indians at 
present arising from the mixed bloods enticing some of the young men to enlist 
by means of whiskey; they are taken to St. Paul and sold as substitutes, creat- 
ting an ill feeling among their friends. It is a matter which it is impossible for 
me to control. J apprehend no serious difliculty from this unless carried to a 
much greater extent than at present, which I think is not possible. I think 
there will be no more taken. 

I remain, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. C. MORRIL, 
Indian Agent. 
Hon. C. W. THompson, 
| Sup’t Indian Affairs, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


- No. 233. 


CHIPPEWA AGENCY, 
September 2, 1864. 


My Fatuer: I desire to address you a few lines upon the condition of my 
people. My heart is pained to look around upon my people and behold them in 
such a wretched condition. They are growing poorer and poorer from year to 
year, and although the government has promised to do something to better their 
condition, we see that it remains undone, and promises which were made to me 
last winter are unfulfilled. 

And now, in addition to this, we learn that we are to be paid this fall paper 
money, which is the same to us as receiving no annuities, for the amount of 
goods we will receive from our traders for our annuities will be as nothing to 
our great wants. When our treaty was made we were promised our pay in 
coin, and I write this now in all friendly feeling and in behalf of my people, 
to protest against the payment of our annuities in paper money. We also 
sufler a great deal in our payments being made so late. 

We depend upon our hunts for a living during the winter, and when the pay- 
ment is made late it is impossible for our young men to make good hunts. We 
receive more from this source than through our annuities. 

I would, therefore, most urgently request that our payment be made in the 
present month. F 

118 
HOLE-IN-THE-DAY. + 


mark, 
In presence of — 


T. A. WARREN. 
Major A. C. WARREN, Chippewa Agent. 


No. 234. 


LITTLE Fats, August 21, 1864. 
Sir: The chiefs of Mille Lac were going down to St. Paul to see you on 
business. I am not able to go with them. I would like to see you very much. 
Some time early this summer we went and saw Major Morrill, and asked him to 
have our share of the annuities brought to us at Mille Lac, and to be done as 
soon as could be done. We hear from different persons that the agent, Morril 
could not help us to get our annuities at Mille Lac, and that he was going soon 
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to Red river to make the payment to the Red Lake bands; that he could not 
find time before the winter set in to come and make payment to us. J am very 
sorry to know that we, Mille Lac bands, that are so friendly to the whites, and 
try to do what is just and right, that we shall always be served at very last. 
I hope, my friend, that you will see the necessity of getting our annuities at 
Mille Lac. First place, it cost us good for living, going and back, and we lost 
the very best time for hunting and putting up fish for our winter use; and again, 
you know how it is with an Indian for fire water; he spent his last cent for it, 
and sell his shirt on his back ; and again, to get us all together, of the different 
bands you know there is about 40 killed during the last three years. No 
doubt, if we should all get together again, some of us will have to bite the dust 
again. We have your word, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, that we 
Mille Lac Indians, for our good behavior at the time of Hole-in-the-Day raid, 
that whenever we should ask a reasonable request that it should be granted to 
us. Now, I demand that, from Commissioner of Indian Affairs, through you, 
to have our share of the annuities brought to us as soon as convenient. Please 
write me what you can do for us. Direct the letter to Little Falls, care J. Ray. - 

I remain your friend, 

SHOB-AUSH-KUNG, 
. Mille Lac Chief. 
Hon. C. W. THompson, 
Superintendent Indian Affairs. 


NON oo. 


We, the undersigned chiefs and headmen of Mille Lac, do make a request of 
you to have our payment made here at home. We ask it for many reasons : 
one is, we have not had a payment there for a long time, but there has been one 
or more of our men killed, and several others badly wounded. Another is, more 
than half of our people come back worse off than before we went, without a 
dollar of money, and what little clothing we had burned or torn off. If we do 
not buy whiskey at Crow Wing, the people bring it to us, and follow us on the 
road, get us drunk, and take everything we have. Another is, quite a number 
of us are old and crippled, and are not able to walk to Crow Wing, and have no 
other way to get there. Also, our payment is very small, and everything is so 
high that we need everything we get to keep us and our families from suffering. 
We now know the difference. We had one payment here; there was no whis- 
key here, there was no one hurt; our families never were so comfortable before 
nor since. We hope this favor will be granted, for we never can agree to go to 
Crow Wing for payment again. There is no trouble to get here now; the roads 
are very dry and good. 

Signed by forty-five chiefs and headmen. 


No. 236. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, September 3, 1864. 
Sir: I have received your communication of the 24th ultimo, enclosing peti- 
tions from the chiefs of the Mille Lac bands of Chippewas that their annuities 
may be paid to them this fall at Mille Lac. 2 
I am satisfied that the reasons set forth for the desired change in the place of 
payment are substantial, and you are accordingly directed to make the next 
payment at or near Mille Lac, and will so inform the chiefs. ; 
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You also state that the chiefs demand that the payment shall be made in coin, 
and that you are apprehensive of trouble in case their demand is not acceded to. 
1 trust that your apprehensions are groundless, and that upon explanation to the 
Indians of the financial condition of the country, and of the causes which have 
led to a suspension of specie payments in all branches of the public service, 
they will be found ready to acquiesce. You may say to them that their Great 
Father has heard of their request, and that he judges that now when the wicked 
rebellion which has brought about these financial ditliculties is almost suppressed, 
his red children of the Mille Lac bands will not persist in a demand which will 
in the least embarrass his endeavors to complete the overthrow of his enemies. 
Say to them, from me, that their Great Father, the President, was highly pleased 
with their conduct when Hole-in-the-Day attempted to induce their young men 
to go upon the war path; that their fidelity upon that occasion warrants the be- 
lief that they will not now persist in demanding that which the President can- 
not and does not grant to any of their white brethren, and that the indications 
now warrant the belieft hat very soon the power of their Great Father will be re- 
established, when the former prosperity of the country will return, and the in- 
conveniences to which all are now subjected will disappear. 

With assurances such as these, I teel confident that you will be enabled to 
satisfy the chiefs, and through them their people, and that the payment will be 
made without difficulty. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Contmissioner. 

CiarKk W. TuHompson, Esq., 

Superintendent Indian Affairs, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


GREEN BAY AGENCY. 


Nor2a7. 


UNITED STATES INDIAN AGENCY, 
Appleton, Wis., September 26, 1864. 


Str: Herewith I submit my fourth annual report of the progress and present 
condition of the several Indian tribes embraced in this agency for the year 1864. 


STOCKBRIDGE AND MUNSZES. 


In former reports which I have submitted, the unfortunate location of this 
tribe has been pretty thoroughly discussed. 

The transition from the finest farming lands in this State to their present 
reservation, which is quite worthless for farming purposes, has had the very 
natural: effect to discourage and dishearten these Indians. Their present reser- 
vation, embracing 46,080 acres, is somewhat valuable for its timber, but neither 
white nor red men will ever obtain a competence by cultivating its soil. The 
men of this tribe are good farmers, and the women are good housekeepers. 
They have long since abandoned their old Indian customs, and they are so far 
advanced in civilization that they only want a good soil to cultivate to enable 
them to supply themselves with all the necessaries of life. They have no home 
off the reservation, and they certainly have a poor chance for a living while 
they remain on it. Considerable seed was put in the ground last spring, but a 
severe frost as late as the 20th of June, followed by the most unprecedented 
drought ever known in Wisconsin, has made the crops almost an entire failure. 
Of wheat, the estimate is 60 bushels; oats, 100; corn, which came forward quite 
well late in the season, 695 bushels; turnips, 95 bushels; potatoes, which also 
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came forward well at alate day, 669 bushels; and hay and millet, 38 tons. 
Of the entire population one hundred and forty-four remain on the reservation ; 
one hundred and sixty-seven have left and are scattered in the northeastern 
counties of this State, and thirty-five of the men have volunteered in the United 
| States army. This is more than one-tenth of the whole population. 

The school continues under the charge of Mr. Jeremiah Slingerland, who is 
a competent and faithful teacher. One year since the children of the school 
age were quite destitute of clothing necessary to enable them to attend a winter 
school. With the one hundred dollars which was remitted to me from the civili- 
zation fund I purchased cloths, which the parents of the children at once man- 
ufactured into suitable garments for the scholars. I also used eighty-one dol- 
lars of the interest of their trust fund, inthe purchase of shoes for these children. 
The consequence of this outfit for the children was a larger attendance of scholars. 
During the month of February an epidemic of measles in the settlement com- 
pelled a temporary suspension of the school. Since then the average at- 
tendance has been quite as large as in former years. I shall use a part of the 
six hundred dollars recently remitted from the educational funds for another 
winter outfit for these children. 

In closing what I have to say of this tribe, permit me to express the hope, 
that before another annual report shall be written the future outlook of this 
people will be cheered by a new home, better adapted to their wants. 


ONEIDAS. 


The reservation occupied by these Indians is mostly good farming land. 'The 
settlement extends through the middle of the reserve in a northeasterly and 
southwesterly direction. In ordinary years the Oneidas, though only a minority 
of them are good farmers, can raise enough to supply themselves with the neces- 
saries of life, but the June frosts and the severe drought have reduced their 
crops to almost one-third the average amount. A few families have raised suf- 
ficient subsistence to supply their wants for the coming year, but a large ma- 
jority have not enough to subsist their families through the coming winter. 
The hay and grain crop of 1860 was short on this reservation, and this being 
followed by a very severe winter, a large percentage of their cattle and horses 
died from starvation. Out of two hundred and two horses twenty-two died, and 
out of seven hundred and twenty-six head of neat cattle one hundred and ten died. 
Although the Oneida Indians are occupying good farming lands, where with 
ordinary industry and good husbandry they could easily obtain a competence, 
truth compels the acknowledgment that, as a whole, the tribe is not making any 
material progress towards a higher civilization. ‘The immediate surroundings 
of this tribe stand in the way of progress in the right direction. The Indian 
settlement is but a few miles from the towns of Depere, St. Howard, and Green 
Bay. ‘The population of some of these towns may very properly be designated 
as “mixed,” and the morality of the “‘ mixed” portion is not of the highest order. 
Most Indians are adepts in acquiring a practical knowledge of the vices, espe- 
cially where the schools of vice are free. 

Many of the Oneidas, who do not like to obtain a living by working a farm, 
employ much of their time in cutting the most valuable timber they can find on 
the reservation and hauling it off for sale. 'The best men among these Indians 
are very anxious that this waste of timber, this using up of the common property 
of the tribe, should stop. I have already called your attention to this subject, 
and in your reply of September 9, 1863, I am directed “to see that no more 
timber is cut than is actually necessary for the wants of the Indians.” Soon 
after receiving the order, 1 met the Indians in council on their reservation, and 
had it read and interpreted to them. For a few weeks the timber traffic 
stopped, out the Indians were soon influenced to disregard the order, and until 
here is some statute regulation to punish parties engaged in the traflic I do not 
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know how it is going to be stopped. A majority of chiefs want this waste of 
the common property to cease, and they want their lands surveyed and allotted. 
The same majority of chiefs are desirous of selling to the Stockbridge and 
Munsees one-fourth or one-fifth of their reservation, investing the purchase 
money so as to create a permanent school fund, but a pretty large minority op- 
pose these measures of advancement towards a better civilization. The chiefs 
of this tribe have long since ceased to exercise any considerable influence over 
their respective bands. With no allotment of lands, and no laws for the pun- 
ishment of Indians committing crimes on the reservation, progress in civilization 
is hardly to be expected. 

On other reservations within this agency I have failed to discover any dispo- 
sition on the part of the Indians to disregard any order or instructions which 
it has been neccessary to give, but a majority of the tribe are ready to hear and 
willing to obey. In order to accomplish desirable results in the way of progress, 
it would seem necessary that the reservation should be surveyed and allotted, 
and some means be devised for providing a permanent school fund for these In- 
dians. All the statistics relating to their farming operations, schools, wealth, 
population, &c., I have already forwarded to you. 

The schools have been quite well attended during the year, and the scholars 
who attend constantly make very good progress. ‘The teachers are competent, 
and untiring in their efforts in behalf of the children committed to their charge. 
The school-houses are small, and although as favorably located as two schools 
could be on so large a reservation, not more than one-fourth the children of 
school age attend school, so as to receive any benefit. In order to educate these 
children there should be four or five good, commodious school-houses on this 
reservation. : 

Since its establishment several of the Oneidas have received instructions at 
the Lawrence University, located in this city. With one exception, they have 
not prosecuted their studies so as to accomplish the full collegiate course. At 
the close of the last term in June, Mr. Henry Cornelius, a son of Jacob Cornelius, 
a principal chief, was found to have mastered the course of studies and received 
his degree. Young Cornelius is a man of most unexceptionable habits, and un- 
blemished moral and religious character. He already takes the deepest interest 
in the future of his people. 

Ninety-five of the Oneidas have volunteered in the service of the United 
States. This is about one-twelfth of their entire population. 


MENOMONEES. 


While the other tribes of this agency are making but little or no progress in 
the right direction, this last tribe, occupying a portion of their former hunting- 
grounds, are yet making real, substantial progress in civilization. ‘Their lands 
which I have elaborately described in former reports are but little, if any, better 
than those occupied by the Stockbridges and Munsees. But their treaty stipula- 
tions bring them a large amount of money annually, with which not only a con- 
siderable portion of their subsistence is supplied, but all necessary stock and 
farming implements. Again, most of the employés in this agency are serving on 
the Menomonee reserve, as so many instructors in farming, milling, blacksmith- 

ing, &e., &c. Ail these influences produce a marked effect in the progress of 
this tribe. Since my last report more than one hundred acres of worthless 
sandy soil have been abandoned by the Indians, and new lands have been 
located upon. Many of these Indians have selected new locations in the hard- 
wood timber land and commenced clearing up farms, while others have located 
on the clayey ridges, where in favorable seasons they can get fair crops. As 
heretofore, I have instructed the farmer to spend his time in helping those who 
are making commendable efforts to help tlremselves. A pretty large breadth of 
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winter rye was sown last fall, but the drought reduced it to less than one-fourth 
of acrop. Except wheat, the usual amount of seed was put in the ground last 
spring, but the same causes which I have referred to rendered this year’s crop 
well nigh a failure, as you will see by the farming statistics already forwarded 
to you. About forty acres of new land has been cleared and broken since my 
last report. ‘This may seem a small improvement, but it should be remembered 
that it costs five times the labor that it would to put good openings under the 
plough. The winter of 1863-’64 was unusually long and very severe. In con- 
sequence of the high water in the Wolf river, one year ago this autumn, sixty 
or seventy tons of hay was destroyed. This accident reduced the feed for 
the cattle to a minimum quantity. Hay could not be had at any price off the 
reservation. Indeed, it commanded so high a price that some individual Indians 
sold to lumbermen near the reserve, at the risk of letting their own cattle starve. 
In spite of our best efforts to save all the cattle, several yoke of old oxen died. 
The improvements in progress at the mill, one year since, have been quite com- 
pleted. Within two years a new saw-mill, capable of cutting twenty thousand 
feet per day, and a grist and flouring mill, have been built from the foundation, 
without expending a single extra dollar for the services of a millwright. This 
arises from the fact that Mr. E. R. Murdock, whom I have thus far employed 
as a miller, is a most excellent millwright himself. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the teachers employed on the Menomonee 
reservation have no superiors in the State. The school-rooms have been gene- 
rally well filled, and the proficiency of the scholars has been marked and highly 
satisfactory. ‘lhe Menomonees are divided into Pagans and Christians; the 
Christians professing the Roman Catholic faith. Early last winter the priest, 
who had outlived the days of his usefulness among those Indians, (for he proved 
to be not only dissipated but licentious,) left the reservation. Some time in June 
another priest came to this tribe, whose course of conduct for the last three, 
months has seriously interfered with the progress of the schools. I visited the 
reservation early last month, and learned from the teachers that the priest had 
ordered them to close their schools at just the hour he should indicate, and when 
they refused to obey his orders he entered their school-rooms in a furious man- 
ner, telling them what they must and what they must not do. He insisted that 
he must have the scholars at just such an hour every day for the purpose of 
teaching them the catechism, otherwise they would be lost. He also discouraged 
the Indians in sending their children to school, telling them that it was of no 
use, and insisting that he must have the children every day himself. 1 imme- 
diately addressed him a letter, notifying him that his conduct was such that I 
could not permit him to remain on the reservation. He immediately called 
upon me and acknowledged the truth of some of the charges, and denied others, 
but he begged permission to remain until the 16th of August, on account of 
some prior engagements. I gave him permission to remain as he had requested, 
provided that his interference with my employés and his unwholesome advice to 
the Indians should cease. About the first of this month I learned that he had 
not left as he promised to do; that while he did not disturb the school-rooms 
with his presence, his advice to the Indians was such as to seriously interfere 
with the progress of the schools. I at once wrote him that he must leave the 
Indian country without delay. I have just been informed that he refused to 
take my letter from the post office. I shall visit the reservation in a few days, 
when I have no doubt he will leave. I have thought it advisible to go a little 
into detail on this matter, as the teachers had very properly called attention to 
the conduct of this man in their annual report herewith transmitted. 

I will only remark further, in connexion with this subject, that the teachers 
employed among the Menomonees are members of the Catholic church. These 
teachers have been engaged for many years in real missionary labor for the 
improvement of these Indians. ‘To the untiring zeal and constant efforts of these 
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teachers for the welfare of the tribe, may properly be ascribed much of the 
progress it has made in civilization. 

A pretty severe epidemic of dysentery has prevailed on the Menomonee reser- 
vation during a part of the last year. ‘The Menomonees seldom employ a physi- 
cian in sickness, but trust to their own “medicine men” for a cure. <A large 
percentage of the cases in this epidemic prove fatal. 

Ninety-eight of the Menomonees have enlisted in the service of the United 
States. During the year several parties have been indicted in the United States 
district court of this State for selling or furnishing liquor to Indians. There has 
been no difficulty in proving the offence in any case, and yet there have been no 
convictions. ‘The great, indeed the only, obstacle to the absolute suppression of 
the liquor traffie with the Indians in this State is the court itself. When the first 
of these prosecutions came up for trial, the judge, Andrew G. Miller, in open 
court, complained that these cases were brought into court. He said it was no 
use to try to stop the liquor trade between Indians and white men; that it was 
making unnecessary expenses for the government ; that the prosecution was hard 
on these men, (meaning the persons who had been indicted and were there in 
his presence;) that these men had been compelled unnecessarily to come a long 
distance, at great expense, &c., &c. When the case came up for trial, the testi- 
mony was positive and uncontroverted. ‘The district attorney was sure of his 
ease, but when the judge charged the jury, he told them that the prosecution 
had not proved that the defendants knew that the parties to whom they sold 
whiskey were Indians. ‘This conclusive argument of the judge had never been 
thought of by the able counsel for the defence. In this way the court purposely 
befogged the jury, aud accomplished what it intended to do from the beginning, 
elear the criminal. But notwithstanding the opposition of the court, the liquor 
traffic has been seriously curtailed. It is expensive for these unprincipled liquor 
dealers to take a turn in court, even when the judge proves to be their best 
counsel. 

The few hundred roving Pottawatomies and Winnebagoes, who caused some 
disturbance in the State last year, have been very quiet during the present year. 
They are, however, a source of annoyance to the settlers on the frontier, and 
as soon as provision can be made should be removed to their respective tribes. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant,. 
M. M. DAVIS, 
United States Indian Agent. 
Hon. W. P. Do te, 


Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 238. 


KESHENA, SHAWANO County, WIs., 
September 7, 1864. 


Sir: According to the annual custom, the Stockbridge and Munsee school, 
near Keshena, respectfully reports as follows : 

After the fall vacation of 1863, the school opened on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, and numbered thirty during that month. In December twenty-nine were 
in attendance, in January fifteen, and in February none, the school being sus- 
pended on account of the measles among the children. About the seventh of 
March the school was resumed and numbered nineteen, in April twenty-two, 
in May thirty, in June twenty-nine, in July twenty-eight, and in August twenty. 

The school has met with various hindrances and interruptions during the year, 
such as sickness among the children, councils and religious meetings held by the 
tribe in the school-house, consequently not so many days have been occupied in 
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giving instruction as in some former years, still those who have attended regularly 
have made fine improvement in arithmetic, grammar, geography, spelling and wri- 
ting. The tribe is so scattered and disheartened about the poverty of their present 
home, there is but little interest felt by parents and children about location, 
which makes it very difficult for the teacher to bring about that improvement 
he would among the children. Until there is a change in the affairs of this 
tribe, and they are located upon some good and cheerful home, there will be bu 
little progress made by them in education and intelligence. 
Respectfully yours, &c., 
JEREMIAH SLINGERLAND, 
Teacher. 
Hon. M. M. Davis, 
U. S. Indian Agent, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


No. 239. 


KESHENA, September 19, 1864. 


Sir: It becomes my duty again to report to you the condition of the primary 
school under my charge. The whole number of scholars registered was sixty- 
six—thirty-six boys and thirty girls. Average attendance thirty-five to forty. 
With one or two exceptions, these children progress as rapidly as children in 
civilized life. The pupils in attendance have always been cheerful and con- 
tented. The branches taught have been reading, spelling, writing, geography, 
and arithmetic. Books used in school, Sanders’s Pictorial Primer, Sanders’s First, 
Second and Third Readers, Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography, Rays’s Arith- 
metic, part first. Cheering as this retrospect of our labor may be, it is a pain- 
ful duty to me to inform you that the school has not been so well attended 
lately as formerly. Iam sorry to say that the priest at this place has injured the 
schools by unfavorable and unjust remarks he has made against them. 

It is not my place to judge the motives from which he has thus acted. It 
was not my intention to trouble you with these remarks, but I was called upon 
by Chief Carron, who insisted that it was my duty, as teacher of the Monomo- 
nee children, to inform you. 

Very respectfully, 
ROSALIE DOUSMAN. 

Hon. M. M. Davis, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 


No. 240. 


KESHENA, September 17, 1864. 


Sir : According to regulations I submit to you the report of the school you 
kindly intrusted to my care. During the past year it was well attended, and 
scholars steadily advanced in their several studies. I am very well pleased 
with the progress they made. For good conduct, industry and attention at 
school, the pupils deserve much praise. The school register shows an attend- 
ance of fifty-eight scholars, of which thirty-six are boys and twenty-two girls. 
The studies taught are the common branches; the number of scholars in these 
several studies are thus: twenty-seven study writing, twenty-five arithmetic, 
fourteen geography, and six English grammar; all study orthography and read- 
ing. Favorable as the report is thus far, I feel it my duty to let you know 
that scholars have become lately very irregular at school, and sadly negleet 
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their studies. This sad result I implicitly attribute to the many unfavorable 
remarks made against the schools by the reverend priest at this place. This I 
deeply regret, as we naturally expected words of encouragement from that 
source, instead of an adverse influence against education. I often invited the 
reverend gentleman to visit my school and see its progress, but he always re- 
fused to visit it. 

Since my last report I have lost, by death, one of my best scholars—Rosalie 
Wabegennis, aged about 16. She was an exemplary pupil, modest in her de- 
portment, obedient, studious, and an humble Christian. Her schoolmates felt 
her loss deeply. ‘Three of my scholars (young ladies) have withdrawn from 
school for home duties. Books used in school are Willard’s History of the 
United States, Sanders’s New Series of Readers and Speller, Ray’s Arithmetic, 
books first, second, and third, Monteith’s and McNally’s National Geograph- 
ical Series, numbers three and four, Smith’s Geography, books first and second, 
Prince’s Grammar, and Payson’s National System of Penmanship. 

Very respectfully, 
KATE DOUSMAN, 
Teacher Menomonee Reservation. 
Hon. M. M. Davis, 
| U. S. Indian Agent. 


No. 241. 


KESHENA, September 14, 1864. 

Sir: I am gratified in being able to testify to the industry of my scholars, 
which, I think, would hardly be surpassed by those taught from infancy habits 
of industry. We strive to teach them that by labor their happiness is in- 
creased, and I am convinced that in time much could be done to cultivate and 
improve them. ‘The lives they lead require them to struggle harder to be dili- 
gent. The following report will bear testimony to the statements I have made, 
and prove how well they have profited by their instruction. 

The number of articles made during the year are five hundred and forty-nine. 
Coats, thirty-nine; pants, one hundred and forty-nine; shirts, ninety-six ; 
dresses, seventy-three; skirts, ninety-three ; gowns, forty-six; under garments, 
twenty-two ; socks, fifteen pairs; stockings, sixteen pairs. 

Respectfully, 
JANE DOUSMAN, 
Superintendent Sewing School, Menomonee Reservation. 

Hon. M. M. Davis, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 


No. 242. 


KESHENA, MENOMONEE RESERVATION, 
September 21, 1864. 
Sir: In compliance with instructions I respectfully submit the following re- 
port for the past year. In consequence of building the new mill there has been 
an extra amount of labor in the shop. During the year I have made for use at 
the mill, bolts, bands, rods, gripes, keys, spikes, and wedges, in all numbering 
876 ; have shod 55 yoke of oxen and 25 horses; have ironed 17 new ox sleds, 
1 single sleigh, 3 sets whiffletrees, 3 neck yokes; made 21 iron wedges, 25 
small axes, 150 topping gauges, 50 trammel chains, 147 fish spears, 85 hunting 
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knives, 200 bark and buckskin needles; I have also repaired 43 wagons, 20 
sleds, 8 single sleighs, 50.ploughs, 63 hoes, 50 log-chains, 200 sugar kettles, 
25 stoves, 75 axes, 210 guns, 300 traps, and 1 threshing machine. I have had 
one striker during the whole year, and one assistant striker from October 1, 
1863, to March 31, 1864. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
OGDEN BROOKS, Blacksmith. 
M. M. Davis, 
United States Indian Agent. 


No. 243. 


MENOMONEE RESERVATION, 
September 23, 1864. 


Sir: I herewith submit my fourth annual report, as farmer for the Menomo- 
nee tribe of Indians. 

Since making my last report many of the Indians, who were trying to raise 
and something for subsistance by working sandy fields, have abandoned the sand 
commenced new fields in the timber land, or on the clayey ridges, where in most 
years a fair crop may be obtained. In the aggregate at least one hundred acres 
of this poor, worthless soil has been abandoned. A large proportion of the 
land under cultivation was ploughed in the fall of 1863. About one hundred 
and fifty acres of winter rye was sown, and the grubs and stone were removed 
from twenty-five or thirty acres preparatory to using the breaking plough. In 
the fall of the last year the heavy rains and high water in the river destroyed 
from sixty to seventy tons of hay, which necessarily made short feed during 
the winter. ‘The winter was very severe, and quite a number of the cattle died. 
The crops were all put into the ground in good season last spring, but the severe 
frosts which continued to visit us as late as the middle of June injured all the crops 
very much. A very severe drought commenced the last of June, since which 
time we have had but very little rain. From some of the fields the seed could 
hardly be gathered. In the later part of the season it came forward quite well, 
and is about one-half of an average crop. ‘The hay crop is fair. I have cut 
and put in the stack about two hundred and fifty tons. Wheat, rye, oats, and 
potatoes are not more than oné-fourth of a crop. ‘The Indians have been very 
industrious, but they have very little to show for their labor. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
ee He H. H. MARTIN, 
Menomonee Farmer. 
M. M. Davis, 
United States Indian Agent. 


No. 244. 


KESHENA, MENOMONEE RESERVATION. 


Str: Herewith I submit my fourth annual report, as miller on the Menomonee 
Indian reservation. 

Within the past year the new grist and flouring mill has-been nearly com- 
pleted. This new mill is thirty feet square on the ground, and forty feet from 
the foundation to the eaves. The run of stones for grinding coarse grain has 
been in operation for some time, and the flouring-stone will be running ina 
short time. The saw-mill has been built eighteen years, and the lower timbers 
on the timber in the foundation story is decayed, so that it will be necessary to 
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make some repairs during the fall and winter. I have sawed since my last re- 
port 300,000 feet, and’ have ground at the mill 4,214 bushels of grain. Several. 
hundred bushels of this was ground for citizens residing off the reservation. I 
I have no doubt that hereafter the mill will have considerable custom from the 
white settlements. | 
In compliance with your instructions, I have discharged from service at the 
mill such Indians as were in the habit of getting intoxicated, and the consequence 
is a very decided improvement in the habits of those Indians who have usually 
been at the mill. | 
Very respectfully, yours, 
EDWIN R. MURDOCK. 
Hon. M. M. Davis, 
United States Indian Agent. 


No. 245. 


P. E. Mission ScHoou, ONEIDA, WISCONSIN, 
September 23, 1864. 


- Sir: In making report for the past year as teacher of the school of the First 
Christian Party of Oneidas, I have with great pleasure to say that, notwith- 
standing some senseless, violent, and underhanded opposition on the part of one 
or two, the children manifest a greater interest than formerly in their studies, 
and that they have been more regular in their attendance than has been usual. 
Many of the Indians have joined the army, and the children see that those who 
ean read and write can talk together though separated a great,distance, and this 
causes them to be eager to learn. 


Whole number of children in attendance..-........--2. ..00--0----- 69 
NITE ON CAS), BCHOO aye) ix sipidi oie biSieisi edb eairg ace i wis) - Bale yew 133 
Average number of days each scholar attended............-.--..---- 444 
Average number of scholars foreach day... 4.5.2... 04. - ee ener ees 23 


Nearly all the children have done well. Studies have been reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography. 
Very respectfully, 
KE. A. GOODNOUGH, Teacher. 
Hon. M. M. Davis, 
United States Indian Agent. 


No. 246. 


ONEIDA RESERVATION, 
September 15, 1864. 


Str: In compliance with your request, I herewith submit my third annual 
report of the M. E. mission school, on this reservation. 

The scholars in attendance during the winter term numbered thirty-five, of 
whom twenty-three were boys and twelve girls; the average attendance being 
fourteen. ‘The severity of the winter and the great depth of snow prevented a 
larger average attendance in the winter. During the spring and summer terms 
there were forty-nine different scholars in my school, of whom twenty-nine were 
boys and twenty girls; the average attendance being twenty. The whole 
number of days taught, one hundred and forty five. A Sabbath school is con- 
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nected with this mission, where the children are taught to read. My school- 
house is quite small, and in arranging the seats and desks the comfort of the 
children could not have been taken into account. Many of the children at this 
mission are destitute of suitable clothing to enable them to attend school. If the 
government would appropriate a small amount for this purpose, I have no doubt © 
it would secure a much larger attendance. Books used: McGuffey’s First, See- 
ond, and Third Readers, Primer and Speller; Ray’s Mental and Practical Arith- 
metic, and Cornell’s and Allyn’s Geography. 

Those children who attend school regularly make good progress in their 
studies. As a general rule, as soon as the children become large enough to be 
of any service at home they are taken out of school, and the consequence is 
that nearly all they have learned is soon forgotten. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. WILLARD, Teacher. 

Hon. M. M. Davis, 

United States Indian Agent. 


MICHIGAN AGENCY. 


No. 247. 


OrricE Mackinac INDIAN AGENCY, ' 
Detroit, Michigan, October 7, 1864. 

Str: Herewith I submit to you my fourth annual report. 

The condition of the Indians in this agency has changed very little since the 
date of my last report. Indeed, I might, in the main, refer to that as faithfully 
and fully showing their present condition, necessities, and prospects. Never- 
theless, some things worthy of note have occurred, and greater familiarity with 
the Indians, anda more careful study of their character, have probably somewhat 
modified my own views in regard to their prospects and final destiny. 

As the history of all the past shows the change from barbarism to civilization 
has always been slow, so slow, perhaps, as to be scarcely noticed by surrounding 
nations; and so with our Michigan Indians. Looking back over a quarter of a 
century, I see that they have made considerable progress in the arts and customs 
of civilization; but looking back over a period of only eight or ten years, I dis- 
cover but little evidence of change. 

My own experience with Indians seems to show that it is comparatively easy 
to bring them to a semi-civilized state, but a very different and a very difficult 
matter to carry them far beyond that condition. The schoolmaster and the 
missionary can easily induce them to abandon some of their barbarous customs, 
but others cling to them with fatal tenacity, and, to a great extent, shape and 
control their whole life. But it is their misfortune, rather than their fault. The 
constitution of the Indian mind is peculiar, and there are doubtless some traits 
wanting, without which the highest success in life is never achieved. 

Generally, with the Indian, there is very little forethought. If he has food, 
clothing, and tobacco for to-day, he is happy. He borrows no trouble from the 
future. Heobeysatleast one Scripture injunction to the very letter, and “takes no 
thought for the morrow, what he shall eat, or what he shall drink, nor where- 
withal he shall be clothed.” 

Again, the Indian is sadly deficient in sound, practical judgment in business 
affairs. His mind seems incapable of comprehending more than the simplest and 
least complicated business transactions. Whatever his general intellectual 
powers may be, he lacks ¢act, and this, I am confident, is a very serious defect 
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in the Indian mind. He is not adapted to business—cannot appreciate its im- 
ortance, nor push it to valuable results. 

Still another defect in the Indian character is indolence. He lacks energy 
and perseverance. In the chase he may be untiring, but in agricultural or me- 
chanical pursuits he is not careful, nor thorough, nor persevering. He under- 
takes but little, and leaves unfinished or but poorly finished, the little that he 
commences. He erects the body of a house; the second year he puts on the 
roof; and the third or fourth, he manages to so far complete it as to make it the 
abode of his family. ‘There are to my knowledge many little log-houses among 
the Indians of this agency that have thus been two or three years in course of 
construction, and are still unfinished. An energetic white man would deem it 
an easy job to build one in three or four weeks. 

With these defects in the Indian character we are not to expect rapid improve- 
ment; and it is with no slight feeling of sadness that I confess that during the 
four years that the Indians of this agency have been under my care, they have 
not made the progress I had anticipated. And yet there have been no unusual 
obstacles in their way. ‘These four years have, on the whole, been prosperous 
and fruitful. No general or fatal illness has prevailed among them; they have 
received large prices for their sugar, fish, furs, and labor; they have paid no 
taxes worthy of note. ‘The government has furnished them schools, done their 
blacksmithing, and paid them in money and goods not less than forty-eight thou- 
sand dollars per year. 

And yet, during these four years, they have built but few houses, and added 
comparatively few acres to their meagre improvements. Nor has this been for 
want of advice or encouragement. Missionaries and the employés of the agency 
have generally cordially aided me in my efforts to awaken a spirit of enterprise 
and activity among them. Hence I am compelled to attribute their slow pro- 
gress ‘in a great measure to native defects of character, want of forethought, lack 
of business capacity, and habits of indolence. 

Justice to the Indian, however, demands that I should say that the white po- 
pulation surrounding them, and with which they come oftenest in contact, is in 
most cases an obstacle to their improvement. The class of whites that seek 
homes among the Indians is not (with some honorable exceptions) calculated to 
exert a salutary influence over them. Very many of these whites are coarse, 
ignorant, and vicious; and they do not teach, either by precept or example, any 
of the virtues which the Indians must need to learn. On the contrary, the worst 
examples are daily set before this weak and ignorant race, who have, at least, 
but little power to resist tendencies to evil. Some of these whites, taking Indian 
women for wives, and becoming familiar with the Indian language, acquired con- 
siderable influence, seldom, however, to be used for the benefit of the unfortunate 
red man. | 

Another class of whites, who associate much with the Indians, is the traders ; 
many of them are respectable men, but, whether such or not, they go among the 
Indians solely to make money, and pay little heed to anything that does not 
increase their profits. But too many of them, alas! consider the poor Indian their 
lawful prey, and rob him to the extent of their power. 

Many of these evils might have been avoided by locating all our Michigan 
Indians on one or two, or at most three, reservations. But, as elaborately shown 
in my last report, they were distributed over twenty distinct reservations. And 
I feel that I must repeat here, what I have more than once urged upon your con- 
sideration, that the greatest favor the government could confer upon these Indians 
would be to concentrate them as much as possible. If they could all be placed 
on one reservation, I would consider their chances for improvement increased 
at least a hundred fold. But if the number of reservations could be reduced to 
three or four, very much would be gained. 

Most of the land certificates forwarded to me for the Chippewas of Saginaw, 
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Swan creek, and Black river, have been delivered to the Indians. I have also 
distributed certificates to the Ottawas and Chippewas at Mackinac, Garden 
island, Little Traverse, and Grand Traverse. ‘They were generally gladly re- 
ceived. Some of the more intelligent among them, however, feel that their title 
is not yet quite perfected, and ask that their Great Father send them patents. 
But the propriety of doing this admits of serious doubt. Very few of them are 
yet capable of managing their affairs properly, and if patents were placed in their 
hands their lands would very soon be squandered, and they would once more 
become homeless wanderers. ‘There may be particular cases where, for special 
reasons, it may be well to perfect their title, but as a general rule it would not 
be prudent. 

The last winter was one of unusual severity; the snow was very deep, and 
covered the ground for so long atime that Indian cattle and horses suffered 
severely. ‘Their losses, particularly in working cattle, were very heavy, and, 
so far as the Ottawas and Chippewas—by far the most numerous branch of our 
Indians—are concerned, I am without means to replace the cattle lost. Hence 
I am constrained to renew the recommendation I have before made, that there be 
advanced to them the sum of $10,000 out of the $206,000 that will stand 
to their credit at the expiration of ten years from the making of the present 
treaty. It would be but a small matter to the government to advance this 
amount, but it would be a very important matter to the Indians to receive it; 
besides, they would thus receive it in cattle and agriculturali mplements, which 
would be far better for them than to receive it at some future time, or even now, 
in money. Iam fully persuaded that it is always better to pay the Indians in 
goods than in money. ‘They have often asked for an advance for the purposes 
indicated, and I trust it may be granted. 

IT also renew the recommendation I made in my last report, that steps be 
taken to secure the removal of the Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottawatomies, 
and the Pottawatomies of Huron, from their present residence in the western 
part of the State to the Oceana, or Little Traverse reservation. They number 
only three hundred, are surrounded by whites, and have nothing to stimulate 
them to improvement. Remove them to one of the larger reservations, give them 
land, and, in place of the permanent annuities to which they are now entitled, 
give them some substantial aid for a few years, while they are getting established 
in their new homes, and their condition and. prospects will be very materially 
improved. ‘The government will lose nothing by such a course. The Indian 
will gain much. 

I tear the statistical report will show that the schools have not been very well 
attended during the past year. One reason for this is that the high price of 
furs have induced many of the Indians to go far into the forest in search of that 
article. Often they are thus absent for months at a time; usually they take 
their families with them, thus very seriously affecting the schools. 

Another and more serious cause arises from a failure on the part of the Indians 
to appreciate the importance of education. Sometimes, by special effort, a tem- 
porary interest is awakened, but it does not last. Since the passage of the law 
of February 13, 1862, prescribing severe penalties for furnishing spirituous 
liquors to Indians, there has been less intemperance among our Indians than 
ever before. Still there are some localities, as at Mackinac, Ontonagon, Garden 
island, &c., where it has been found impossible to prohibit this most nefarious 
traffic. Yet the law has, on the whole, been of great service to our Indians. 

Notwithstanding the high prices of dry goods that have prevailed, I think I 
have never seen the Indians of this agency better clothed than I find them this — 
fall. This arises from the fact that they have received very liberal prices for all 
the products of their labor, and almost fabulous prices for furs. ‘Their corn- 
fields, the past summer, have produced a full crop. ‘Their potatoes, always a 
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leading article with them, are not as good as on some former occasions, but they 
have a fair yield—enough, probably, for their own use. 

At some points where I have paid them their annuities, they have complained 
bitterly of the kind of money they received. Their complaints, however, are 
always found to grow out of gross falsehoods told them by disloyal white men. 

A burning shame it is, yet nevertheless true, that men should live here, in 
these loyal States, base enough to thus seek to poison the minds of these ignorant 
Indians, and prejudice them against the government that, with fatherly kind- 
ness, protects and cares for them. “i 

I am assured, by the officers of the regiment, that the company of Indians in 
the 1st Michigan sharpshooters have proved very efficient soldiers. They have 
been engaged in several bloody battles, and have, on all occasions, shown that 
they possess all the qualifications for successful soldiers. Lieutenant G. A. 
Graveraet, his father H. G. Graveraet, chief Man-ke-we-nan, of the Bear river 
band, and quite a large number of privates have fallen in the service, thus proving 
their devotion to their country. Several are now held as prisoners, by the rebels. 

My statistical report is unavoidably delayed for a few days for want of returns 
from two leading reservations. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, > 
{ D. C. LEACH, Indian Agent. 
Hon. Wo. P. Dos, 
Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


[For statistics of this agency, see tables at the end of this volume.] 


No. 248. 


OrFiceE Mackinaw, InpDIAN AGENCY, 
Detroit, Michigan, April 9, 1864. 

Sir: The Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan creek, and Black river, are desirous 
of modifying the existing treaty, so as to receive land in place of their last an- 
nuity payment. I enclose their petition relative to this matter, and commend it 
to your favorable consideration. 

That portion of these Indians residing on Saginaw bay are now willing to 
remove to the principal reservation in Isabella county, which will, most un- 
doubtedly, tend to promote their welfare, 

The above objects can only be accomplished through a new treaty. There 
are also some other modifications of the present treaty that might be made with- 
out detriment to the government, which would unquestionably prove beneficent 
to the Indians. But having conversed with you upon this subject while at 
Washington recently, I need not enlarge upon it now. 

In conclusion, I respectfully request that I be authorized, in conjunction with 
such persons as you may deem proper to name, to treat with said Indians on 
these and such other subjects as may be deemed of sufficient interest and im- 
portance. 

As one of these persons I would suggest the name of Rev. George Bradley, 
long time a missionary among said Indians, and possessing their confidence, 
perhaps, to a greater extent than any other person. Said treaty might be made 
some time during the summer without very heavy expense to the government— 
say, perhaps, from $200 to $400. They would nearly all come to the council, 
and it would be necessary to feed them for two or three days, which would be 
the main item of expense. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Db. C. LEACH, Indian Agent. 

Hon. Wo. P. Dots, | 

Commissioner Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 249. 


To the President of the United States of America: 


We, the chiefs and headmen of the Chippewa Indians of Saginaw, and Chip- 
pewa Indians of Swan creek and Black river, parties to the treaty of August 2, 
1855, made at Detroit, Michigan, desire to say to the President, that whereas 
we made a mistake, or overlooked one thing in our treaty,.and did not make 
any provision for our young men and women to have any land when they 
should be of age: 

Now we are so situated here on our reservation in Isabella. county, that if 
the land is brought into market, and white men come and settle among us, we 
fear it will disturb us very much and break up our settlement. Now, we desire 
to take our last payment of eighteen thousand eight hundred dollars ($18,800) 
in land now in the reservation, and so guard ourselves and our children from 
being scattered again, and that the needful steps be immediately taken to make the 
selection of land. 

We feel this is very important to us and our children, and we pray our father 
to hear and grant us our wishes. 

Dated Isabella, Indian Mills, February 15, 1864. 

NOLTAWA, his x mark, chief. 
KEE-CHE-NO-DIN, his x mark, headman. 

PEM, E, QUASH-UNG, his x mark, chief. 
AH-NE-ME-KEE-USE, his x mark, headman. 
SHAW-SHAW-WA-NESEKES, his x mark, chief. 
S. BENNETT-KUH-BA-AH, his x mark. 
AH-NE-ME-KEE-ZWENA, his x mark, chief. 
NAH-ZON-WA-WE-DUNG, his x mark, headman. 
NAW-WA-ZE-LZHISK, his x mark, chief. 

S. AUH, his x mark, headman. 

ME-CHAH-BA, chief. 

WOH-BA-ZE-LZHICK, his x mark, headman. 

L. D. BARROWS, chief. 

JACOB JAMES, his x mark, headman. 
ME-SHEEH-QUAH-UM, headman. 


OrFice Mackinac INDIAN AGENCY, 
Detroit, Michigan, April 22, 1864. 


Sir: Permit me to suggest whether it would not be well to ask Congress for 
a small appropriation—say of $2,000, or thereabouts—which may be. used, if 
necessary, in effecting treaties with the several bands of Indians which we pro- 
pose to concentrate on the larger reservations. 

I trust that most of this business may be done at the time of visiting them 
for distributing annuities, &c.; but it may be necessary to hold one council 
with the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan creek, and Black river, and one with the 
Ottawas and Chippewas, which will require small expenditures aside from ordi- 
nary agency expenses. It is to provide for such a contingency that I make the 
above suggestion. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. C. LEACH, 

| Indian Agent. 

Hon. Wm. P. Doz, i 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
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No. 250. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office Indian Affairs, May 2, 1864. 

Str: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th ultimo, en- 
closing the petition of the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan creek, and Black river, 
relative to a new treaty, and also your letter of the 22d ultimo, suggesting the 
propriety of asking for an appropriation of $2,000 to be used, if necessary, in 
making treaties with several bands of Indians proposed to be concentrated upon 
the larger reservations. 

In reply I have to state that I am inclined to favor the proposition of the 
Saginaw, Swan creek, and Black river Indians; but before taking action 
thereon I desire to be more fully informed in relation thereto, and to this end 
you will prepare and transmit to this office draughts of such a treaty as you pro- 
pose to make with that tribe, and also with the Ottawas and Chippewas. Upon 
the receipt of the same, I will submit them, with such explanations in relation 
thereto as you may make, to the Secretary of the Interior, for his consideration 
and decision thereon. 

Of course it is not expected that your draughts of the proposed treaties will be 
perfect as to details, the information desired being as to the main points thereof. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. DOLE, Commissioner. 

D. C. Leacu, Esq,, 

Detroit, Michigan. 


- No. 251. 


Orrice Mackinac INDIAN AGENCY, 
Detroit, Michigan, June 14, 1864. 
Sir: Referring to your letter of May 2, and to my letters to you of, the 9th 
of April and the 10th of May, (the latter enclosing draught of the proposed:treaty 
with the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan creek, and Black river,) I have to say 
that I have just returned from a visit to the Ottawas and Chippewas, at Grand 


and Little Traverse, and am prepared to recommend the following with regard 
to treating with said Indians: 


1st. That a treaty be made with the bands inhabiting the Little Traverse and 
Cheboygan reservation, by which the United States should guarantee to them 
the enlargement of said reservation, as proposed in my letter of April 5; all 
the lands on said enlarged reservation to be forever set apart for the use and oc- 
cupancy of said Indians and their descendants, and such other Ottawas and 
Chippewas of Michigan as may be induced to abandon other reservations and 
locate there. ‘The Indians to relinquish the right to purchase lands on said 
reservation guaranteed to them by the treaty of July 31, 1856. 

2d. 'To treat with other bands from time to time as they may manifest a 
willingness to abandon their present reservations and locate on this enlarged 
reservation. 

But I need not dwell on this subject, as I discussed it quite freely in my last 
annual report, to which I would call your attention. 

I would also very earnestly recommend that further provision be made for 
the education of Indians on said reservation, and that at least two farmers and 
two carpenters be furnished them for a term of years; also an additional 


blacksmith. This, if done, would go far to induce other bands to unite with 
them. 


88 I 
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These treaties, I am satisfied, can be made, if they can be made at all, at 
the time of distributing annuities, and thus very little if any additional ex- 
pense need be incurred. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
D. C. LEACH, Indian Agent. 

Hon. Wm. P. Dots, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


No. 252. 


OFFICE Mackinac INDIAN AGENCY, 
Detroit, Michigan, June 14, 1864. 

Sir: In a letter this day written you, I have said that the proposed treaties 
with the Ottawas and Chippewas can as well be made at the time of distributing 
annuities. But in the case of the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan creek, and 
Black river, 1 think it would be well, if the department approves the plan of 
treating with them at all, to proceed with as little delay as may be. 

They now seem to be in a mood for treating, and their missionary, writing me, 
well says, ‘‘It is best to strike while the iron is hot.” In addition to this, their 
payment comes late in the season, usually in December, when the weather is 
inclement, and the roads nearly impassable. ‘The “Bay Indians” would have 
to go some fifty or sixty miles to attend the council, which would be very hard 
on them late in the season. 

My opinion is that about the middle of July would be a favorable time. If 
postponed much later, it would delay tle commencement of my annual tour for 
distributing annuities till too late a period. 

When in conversation with you in reference to the proposed treaties, you 
remarked that you would like to have some one near you associated with me in 
making said treaties. Without presuming to interfere with matters belonging 
exclusively to you, I trust you will excuse me for suggesting the name of Dr. 
Alvord, a citizen of this State, now employed in your office, as a suitable person 
to aid in making the proposed treaty with the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan 
ereck, and Black river. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
D. C. LEACH, Indian Agent. 

Hon. WiLuiAM P. Doue, 

Commissioner, &c., Washington, D. C. 


No. 253. 


OrFIcE INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., October 31, 1864, 

Sir: “In accordance with your instructions of the 3d of September last, detail- 
ing me to act in connexion with Agent Leach in negotiating treaties with the 
Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan creek, and Black river, and the Ottawas and 
Chippewas of Michigan, I left this city on the 5th of September, and arrived 
in Detroit on the 9th of the same month. 

Owing to a misunderstanding between Agent Leach and myself as to the 
time I would be in Detroit, I found on my arrival in that city that he had, a few 
days before, left to pay the Ottawas and Chippewas at various points in the 
northern part of the State. I at once wrote to him, advising him of the objects 
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of my mission, and requesting him to return to Detroit as early as practicable. 
Mr. Leach returned to Detroit about the first of the present month. Previous, 
however, to his return, having ascertained that he would be back about the first 
of the month, I sent word by the Rey. George Bradley, missionary to the 
Indians at Isabella, to have the Chippewas of Saginaw, Swan creek, and 
Black river assembled at Isabella on the 10th instant. About the time of Mr. 
Leach’s return a letter was received from Mr. Bradley stating that he, fearing 
we would not be able to reach the reservation at the time stated, had thought it 
inadvisable to notify the Indians to assemble until further directed by us. 

This failure on the part of Mr. Bradley would involve a delay of some days, 
and as I had already waited a considerable time for the return of Mr. Leach, I 
thought it advisable to telegraph to this office for instructions, which I did, and 
in reply to which I was instructed. to proceed to negotiate the treaty. On the 
8th instant I went to Saginaw, in company with Mr. R. M. Smith, clerk of Mr. 
Leach, from whence word was sent to the bands of Nanch-che-gan-me, Dutton, 
and Karybay, living upon the Saginaw bay river and its tributaries. We were 
here joined by Mr. Leach, and proceeded to the Isabella reservation, where we 
arrived on the 12th instant. On the 15th instant we held our first council with 
the Indians, every band being there represented. I made known to them the 
objects of the council, and stated to them that it was the wish of the govern- 
ment that they should all live together upon one reservation, and if they would 
consent to do so that the government would treat with them upon very liberal 
terms. Our negotiations continued until the 19th, when they were concluded 
by the signing of the treaty, which is herewith. 

By the terms of this treaty it will be perceived that the Indians relinquish 
their right to the several townships upon Saginaw bay, and agree to make 
selections in severalty upon ue Isabella reservation. ‘They also relinquish all 
claims to locate lands outside of the reservation at Isabella, in lieu of lands dis- 
posed of by the government prior to the establishment of that reservation. 

This claim, the Indians informed me, would cover some 36,000 acres. Not 
being fully informed as to the validity of this claim, but finding that the Indians 
considered it good and valid for the purpose of effecting a settlement thereof, 
and as a consideration for the relinquishment of the townships upon Saginaw 
bay, it was stipulated that the government should pay the sum of $20,000 for 
the support of a manual labor school at Isabella. This is the only expenditure 
of money involved in the treaty, an amount insignificant in itself, in view of the 
relinquishments made by the Indians and the importance of having them all 
concentrated upon one reservation. 

There are other important provisions in the treaty which J will not here refer 
to, but to which I respectfully call your attention. 

The Indians living upon the reservation are in a most prosperous condition. 
Many of them have good improvements, and live in houses such as their white 
neighbors might well covet, and there is a general desire among them to improve 
their condition and habits of living. ‘They are all loyal to the government and 
take a deep interest in the present struggle for its existence. ‘hey have sent 
many of their young men into the army—even a larger proportion than the 
whites have furnished. 

I regret, however, to state that I found abundant evidence that the rebel 
copperhead sympathizers with the rebellion had been busily at work to.create 
distrust and dissatisfaction against the government, and at the time of my arrival 
at the reservation these traitors had made considerable headway in deceiving 
these Indians. 'The treaty negotiations, however, restored. confidence and good 
feeling, and the whole tribe may be considered at this time as a unit in its sup- 
port of the government. 

Owing to the lateness of the season it was not thought practicable to attempt 
negotiations with the Ottawas and Chippewas this fall. I would remark, how- 
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ever, that there is an urgent necessity for early negotiations with these Indians, 
with a view to their concentration upon at least two, and if possible one reser- 
vation. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. J. ALVORD, 
Special Commissioner. 
Hon. Witttam P. Dots, : 


Commissioner Indian Affairs. 


No. 254. 


APRIL 1, 1864. 


In the ceaseless march of time we are brought to the close of another half- 
year. A kind Providence has blessed us and the children under our care with 
uninterrupted health. No accident has befallen any member of the school. 

At the last report there were six boys and ten girls in the school. Since 
that time one girl has completed her term and left. Three:boys and one girl 
have been received. ‘The number at present is nineteen, viz: nine boys and 
ten girls. 

It is gratifying to those in charge of this school to see very clear indications 
of the growing favor in which it is held by the Indians, and that they begin to 
appreciate the educational advantages here afforded. ‘The children who have 
been educated here, remaining their full term, will be found to take a rank 
above the ordinary level of the Indians. The knowledge they have here ob- 
tained, although limited when compared with the white man’s standard, gives 
them an importance among their friends which they could not otherwise attain, 
and makes them useful in many ways. ‘They are often called upon by the In- 
dians to write letters to distant friends, and in keeping rude accounts. The art 
of letter-writing is by them held in high esteem. 

The influence of the regular attendance of our boarding scholars is producing 
manifest results upon the outside children, who come to the day schoojs. 
Formerly very few came with any regularity. ‘Two or three days would com- 
prise their monthly attendance. During the past winter terms several of them 
have attended with all the regularity of white children, and their progress has 
been very gratifying. As they notice the superior attainments of the boarding- 
school children, they are manifestly stimulated to follow them in their pursuits 
of knowledge, and this is increasingly so. 

The general deportment of the children during the last half-year has been 
commendable. ‘They have uniformly been respectful and obedient, and seem to 
have clearer notions of moral truths than formerly. The most of them have 
grown up at home with the idea that lying and stealing were not so very bad, if 
they were not detected. ‘They all seem to have clear ideas of the moral wrong 
of these acts. 

The boys seem to be learning the value of money, and of the importance 
of saving it. We have, in their leisure hours, given them small contracts to do 
various kinds of labor, paying them one-half at the completion of the work, 
and reserving the other half, on deposit, till they shall leave school. 

The influence of this plan has been good. They seem desirous to accumulate, 
and the habit thus forming will probably be lasting as life. 

EDWIN ELLES, 
Sup’t Odanach Manual Labor Boarding School. 

Hon. ComMIssIONER INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Washington. 
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NEW YORK AGENCY. 
No. 255. 


AGENCY OF THE New York INDIANS, 
September 30, 1864. 

Str: On the 2d of June, ultimo, I had the honor to receive your instructions 
and the authority of the honorable Secretary of the Interior, detailing me as a 
special agent within the New York Indian agency. 

I at once proceeded to New York (from Washington city) and entered upon 
the discharge of the duties of the agency. D. E. Sill, esq., the agent, I found 
too ill, from the painful malady with which he had been suffering for several 
months, to render me personal assistance in the discharge of the responsible 
service of the agency. Moses Beecher, esq., who had several times served as 
clerk to Mr. Agent Sill, I employed to aid me, and who, from former experience 
in the duties of the agency, I found efficient and useful to me. 7 

I must also here say that I found the United States interpreter, Mr. Nicholson 
H. Parker, a very valuable assistant in the conduct of the agency. He has 
had several years’ experience in office, is well educated, courteous in manners, 
enjoys an extended personal acquaintance, and is quite familiar with the several 
tribes within the agency. Mr. Parker rendered me important service, and he is 
entitled to the ec nfidence of the Indian bureau. 

The sum of $11,605 45 for “fulfilling treaties with Senecas of New York,” 
I paid to those Indians residing on the Cattaraugus, Alleghany, and Tonawanda 
reservations; and the sum of $4,143 98 of “trust fund interest”’ I paid to the 
Tonawanda band of Senecas residing upon the Tonawanda reservation, in 
accordance with your instructions. 

I also made the distribution of the goods’ annuities to the Senecas on the 
Alleghany and Cattaraugus reservations, the Onondagas with Senecas, the 
Cayugas with Senecas, the Tonawanda band of Senecas, the Tuscaroras, the 
Onondagas, the Oneidas with Onondagas, and the Oneidas at Oneida castle. 
For the money and goods’ annuity payments I have already submitted the 
requisite vouchers and statements to the Indian office. 

In regard to the goods distributed, the purchase proved a valuable one to the 
Indians in their timely purchase (made in April.) for at the time of distribution, 
in June, they had advanced in value fully thirty per centum. The quantity 
was complete as per invoice. The goods were of good quality, excepting the 
satinets, which were not an economical purchase for the purpose intended, 
though doubtless the price was not improper. So with blankets; among all | 
the tribes the desire was universal that 1 should ask the Indian bureau to 
substitute cotton cloths therefor and for satinets; and I most respectfully 
recommend this substitute in the future goods’ annuities to the New York 
Indians. ‘T’o the Oneidas at Oneida castle I made the distribution per capita, 
and the Orchard and Christian parties expressed themselves satisfied therewith. 
As these Indians hold their lands in fee-simple, and do not hold reservations in 
community, as do the other New York tribes, 1 think it proper for the bureau 
to order this mode of distribution continued. 

The agricultural interest of all the New York Indians is, I am informed, 
continually improving: 'There are many enterprising farmers on the several 
reservations and among the Oneidas. I saw much husbandry that would do no 
discredit to any farmers. On the Cattaraugus reservation is a well-organized 
and prosperous agricultural society, embracing in its scope all the tribes of New 
York, from most of which are competing contributors to its annual fairs, and 
these are largely visited and patronized by the neighbors of the surrounding 
counties. 

The schools are in a prosperous condition, and the Thomas Orphan Asylum 
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has the best school connected with it that I have ever visited. I most earnestly 
commend this asylum to the continued favor of the government, because it is 
wisely and economically conducted, beneficent and humane in its objects and 
operations. The following letter from Rev. Asher Wright, secretary of the board of 
trustees, and the venerated missionary of thirty years among the Senecas, 
gives an interesting account of the asylum. 

In accordance with verbal instructions, I took every opportunity to converse 
with Indians on the several reservations respecting the council of May last, 
held in the council-house on the Cattaraugus reservation, for the purpose of 
treating for the extinguishment of the titles of the New York Indians to lands 
in Kansas acquired ‘by the treaties of 1838 and 1842. I met nearly every 
accredited delegate who was present in the council of May, and had full and 
unreserved conversations with them, and I also talked freely with many of the 
headmen of the several tribes. I also publicly addressed them in relation to 
the proceedings of that council, giving my own ideas of what I believed to be 
the views and determination of the government in respect to the proceedings 
then had, and the treatment of the United States commissioner by the council. 
That there might be no misunderstanding in respect to my language, 1 wrote 
out what I decided to state, read the same to the assemblies, and the interpreter 
rendered my language in Seneca. A copy of my remarks is herewith appended. 

I take this occasion to say that nearly all with whom I conversed in regard 
to the council expressed earnest and apparently sincere regret at the treatment 
of the United States commissioner, and the consequent failure to negotiate the 
proposed treaty. Itis proper for me to say, nearly all protested that no indignity 
was intended to the commissioner nor insult designed against the government of 
the United States, though they acknowledged such was the effect of the pro- 
ceedings, but pleading that the council was controlled by the strong will of 
unwise and imprudent counsellors, with whom the people had little sympathy. 

Though I felt constrained to speak plainly and unequivocally of their conduct, 
by all 1 was treated with courtesy and kindness. Many of the speeches with 
which I was greeted were patriotic tow ards the government in its great struggle 
with the rebellion, expressive of sympathy towards our people, and of venera- 
tion and confidence in the President. ‘hey hoped that the action of a few 
unwise counsellors might not be used against the just rights of the Indian 
people, and that a better understanding might be reached between them and the 
United States government. 

It is difficult to make the Indians understand why they receive aless quantity 
of goods as annuities now than formerly. ‘The greatly enhanced prices of 
goods and the depreciation of the currency is a very serious matter to those of 
large families, and causes much uneasiness. It seems to me that Indian 
annuities should be paid in gold or its equivalent, as the payments are mainly 
the interest on stocks belonging to the Indians and held by the government. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN MANLY, Special Agent. 

Hon. Wm. P. Dots, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


No. 256. 


CATTARAUGUS RESERVATION, 
Thomas Asylum for Orphans and Destitute Indian 
Children, September 30, 1864. 
Sir: You have been kind enough to ask fora report from the trustees of this 


asylum to accompany your report of your agency to the Indian department, 
aud we beg leave, therefore, respectfully to submit the following statements : 


_ 
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~ The whole number of children under the charge of the trustees from October 

1, 1863, to September 30, 1864, is fifty-six. Of these thirty-seven have been 
under care the whole year, and nineteen for only portions of the year. The 
total average for the year is 50228. Of those under care less than the entire 
year, twelve were removed by death, and seven were received into the institu- 
tion at different times during the year. 

The financial statement made to the comptroller of the State of New York, 
as required by law, exhibits the following facts, viz: 

That the receipts during the year, from all sources, have amounted to $4,119 56; 
of which the State of New York furnished $1,607 76; the Indian department 
at Washington $2,000 00; the annuities of the children amounted to $161 30; 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions appropriated 
$100, and the balance, $250 50, was made up by various collections and 
donations. 

The current expenses, including the amount paid for outstanding debts, were 
$6,924 93, of which $550 were for salaries of steward and matron; $309 for 
salaries of teachers; $489 78 for a barn and repairs of other buildings, leaving 
for debts and general expenses $5,576 15. Deducting the total of receipts from 
the total of expenses and payments, the balance at the present date against the 
institution is $2,805 37. 

This unprecedented amount of debt is accounted for, first, by the unprecedented 
amount of sickness and death in the institution. arly in the season there 
were upwards of twenty cases of dysentery, similar to that which prevails in 
the army in many localities, of which two were fatal. Before the children had 
recovered their strength the measles were introduced among them, and in the 
course of about four weeks there were thirty-five cases of this disease. While 
those last attacked were still confined to their beds the epidemic dysentery re- 
turned, assuming a very malignant type. The previous prostration induced 
- by the measles rendered it almost impossible to save any of those attacked, 
especially such as had been previously of scrofulous habit. The result was that 
eight. more died of the dysentery, one of consumption, and still another of 
serofulous degeneration ot the system following the measles, making in all 
twelve deaths since the first of April. 

Taking into account physician’s bills, medicine, the expenses of nursing, and 
the undertaker’s charges, it is a very moderate estimate to compute the pecuniary 
loss to the institution at five hundred dollars. : 

The second item of extra expense is the amount paid for building barn and 
for repairs of other buildings, nearly another five hundred dollars. ‘This work 
was done in anticipation of money appropriated by the State legislature at its 
last session, but which, by the terms of the act, could not be drawn until the 
first of October. 

Besides these extra items the debt has been increased by the greatly enhanced 
_ prices of food and clothing, at least doubling the cost of sustaining the children, 
while the just and imperative demands of the country have, as during the two 
previous years, prevented the benevolence of the surrounding community from 
flowing, as before, in this direction. 

Under these circumstances, instead of being disheartened by this heavy 
balance against them, the trustees see abundant cause for gratitude that it is no 
larger, while they appreciate the more fully the liberality of the Indian department 
and of the State legislature, by which they have been saved the necessity of 
suspending operations until more favorable times. 

In addition to these statistics and financial statements, the trustees would beg 
leave to express bricfly their views in regard to the practical working of the 
institution and its bearing upon the Indians as a community. ; 

The children are taught habits of industry. The boys acquire a much better 
knowledge of agricultural pursuits than any others on the reservation, «nd more 
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dexterity in the use of tools. The idea that Indians have an innate aversion 
to labor proves, entirely unfounded in the case of these children. On the con- 
trary, they appear to find pleasure in industrial pursuits to a greater degree than 
is usual with white children. ‘Those girls who have been placed in white fami- 
lies to perfect their knowledge of housekeeping have surprised their employers 
by their capability and energy in the performance of domestie duties. Of the 
boys who have left the institution, several are in the army, and the trustees have 
noticed with pleasure that none of them are of that class who are trying to get 
discharged on the ground that they are Indians. The education received at the 
asylum enables them to correspond with friends at home, and their letters are 
often quite interesting, and always abound in expressions of loyalty and patriot- 
ism. Under our present efficient teachers the schools have been eminently suc- 
cessful, and the frequent expressions of approbation from visitors have a very 
perceptible influence in stimulating the children to diligence, and awakening in 
them not only the feeling of self-respect and self-reliance, but some sense of re- 
sponsibility for the right of improvement of their privileges. There has been, 
also, during the past year, great improvement in the moral character of the 
pupils; and the afflictive dispensation which has removed so many during the 
past summer is tempered by the fact that nearly every one who died gave cheer- 
ing evidence during the previous winter of having intelligently exercised faith 
in Christ as a personal Saviour, and continued to do so till the last moment. 

_ All these things are patent to the observation of the Indians, and have an in- 
fluence for good over their whole community in proportion as the people are 
prepared to appreciate them. The trustees felt some solicitude lest the oceur- 
rence of so many deaths in such rapid succession might excite the apprehensions of 
the people, and impair their confidence in the management of the mstitution ; 
but already applications are coming in to fill the vacancies, and the anxious 
question recurs as before, not how to replenish the number, but how to provide 
for as many as the asylum buildings can accommodate. The necessity, how- 
ever, of having better provision for the sick and facilities for guarding against 
contagion has been rendered painfully obvious, and in this connexion it may be 
proper to state that in the month af June last the sum of $625 was placed in 
tht hands of the trustees by a few benevolent individuals of the Society of 
Friends in Philadelphia, most of it for the specified purpose of ereeting a hos- 
pital building. The great cost of labor and building materials at the present 
time, and the lack of any other funds which could be employed for sueh a pur- 
pose, have compelled the trustees to postpone the undertaking for the present ; 
but this terrible illustration of its importance leads them to hope that at no 
distant day the means of accomplishing it may be provided. 

In behalf of the trustees, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ASHER WRIGHT, Clerk. 
Hon. JoHN MANLy, 
Special Agent for the New York Indians. 


No. 257. 


Remarks of Agent Manly. 


Remarks of John Manly, special United States Indian agent, (June and July, 
1864,) to the Senecas, Onondagas, and Cayugas on the Cattaraugus reserva- 
tion; and such parts as are appropriate to the Senecas on the Alleghany, and 
to the Tonawanda band of Senecas on the Tonawanda reservation; and that 
part respecting treaties, and the action of the council towards Colonel Mix, 
was stated to the chiefs of the Tuscaroras, the Onondagas, and the Oneidas, 
most of whom were in the. council of May, 1864, at Cattaarugus, New York. 
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Venerable presidents, counsellors, chiefs, headmen and people of the New York 
Indians: 


Broturrs: By the direction of the Hon. J. P. Usher, Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, I have been detailed as special Indian agent within 
the New York agency. 

This appointment was made in consequence of the very serious illness of Mr. 
Agent Sill. 

The object of my appointment is the payment of the annuities, both of goods 
and money, due you from the United States, in the fulfilment of treaty stipu- 
lations. ‘The payments are for the year ending June 30, 1864. 

It was the intention of the United States government to have these annuities 
paid early in the spring instead of waiting until autumn, because it would have 
enabled you to procure seeds, and facilitate your planting and sowing. 

When Nathaniel 'T. Strong, esq., a prominent public man of your nation, was 
at the capital last winter, he made an earnest appeal to the honorable Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs for the payment of your annuities in the spring, for the reason 
stated. ‘The department decided to so make the payments, but the sudden and 
dangerous illness of Mr. Agent Sill delayed the payments until I was detailed 
specially for that purpose. 

This responsible duty affords me a pleasure I have long desired, that of visit- 
ing the several reservations belonging to your people, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing more knowledge of your agricultural and industrial pursuits, the moral and 
educational opportunities afforded you, and your appreciation of these great aids 
to enlighten, advance, and contribute to the prosperity and happiness of your 
people. 

You have numerous meeting-houses, tasteful in structure, comfortably furnished, 
and commodious. 'They have been solemnly consecrated for congregational or 
united worship to Almighty God, the Father of all the races of men on the 
‘earth. In them you are privileged to unite in devotion, supplication, and wor- 
ship to the Great Spirit, as your fathers did in the temples of the forest. 
Good men, baptized in the faith of the Saviour of mankind, have dedicated their 
lives, like that venerated Christian and humane man, Mr. Wright, to aid you by 
wise counsel and religious teaching. You should give ear to their instruction, 
and follow their beneticent example. 

School-houses, sufficient in number, conveniently located, and respectable in 
appearance, I have been gratified to see throughout the reservations. 

It should be a subject of pride with you who have children to require their 
general and constant attendance at school during the terms. 

You have secured the services of well qualified teachers, and you have a most 
faithful and wise superintendent. It is simply wickedness on your part if you 
permit your children to grow up in ignorance, because that is a source of per- 
petual injury to your people. Educate your children, that they may become 
wise and just, and an honor to the ‘Six Nations.” 

On the Cattaraugus reservation is situated the Thomas Orphan Asylum. 
It was established as a home for the protection, care, and education of orphan 
or destitute Indian children of any tribes in New York. It is in reality a home 
where such children receive the fostering care of kind hearts and willing hands, 
either in sickness or in health. ‘The buildings are large, commodious, well con- 
structed, comfortably furnished, and most pleasantly located. ‘Phe cost of their 
construction was defrayed by private contributions, and by the State of New 
York. 

For several years the United States government has given liberal sums to aid 
the asylum in the continuance of its humane work. It affords me sincere grati- 
fication to inform you that the Indian bureau has again appropriated the sum of 
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$1,000 for the Thomas Orphan Asylum, which I have paid to the treasurer. 
The school connected with, and a part of, the asylum [have heard most favorably 
commended by Colonel Mix, the distinguished chief clerk of the Indian bureau, 
who visited it when therein May last. Idoubt not that his report to the department 
in relation to the school and asylum was in commendation. On the invitation 
of the accomplished teachers, Misses Hattie S. Clark and Cornelia Eddy, I 
have visited that school. I feel proud to say that I regarded it as the best con- 
ducted school it has been my fortune to visit. I cheerfully concur in the good 
Opinion of it expressed by Colonel Mix, and in my report to the Indian bureau 
shall feel it both my pleasure and duty to commend it to the favorable consider- 
ation of the government. 

I deem it my duty to here say that you have had for many years a most 
sincere and faithful friend in the Hon. Reuben E. Fenton, the distinguished 
representative in Congress from the 31st district of New York. He has always 
favored appropriations for the orphan asylum, and also for the education of 
meritorious Indian children. In whatever that tended to contribute to your 
just and true advancement you have not sought his aid in vain. His interest 
in your behalf is well known by your public men who have visited the national 
capital during the sessions of Congress. 

On the Cattaraugus reservation there is a well-organized agricultural society, 
that holds annual fairs. It is open to membership, I learn, and has officers and 
exhibitors from all the New York Indians. The fairs are conducted with much 
epirit and enterprise, and in a very orderly manner. | 

The products of the farms and mechanical skill, and the handiwork of the 
women, are presented to the public view with taste, and are appropriately sub- 
jected to inspection, and prizes awarded to the best. 

These fairs have been properly appreciated by the public, and favorably no- 
ticed by the newspapers. As the tendency of these fairs is to incite competi- 
tion and stimulate industry, they ought to be fostered and encouraged. ‘hey 
should be made as permanent as any of your traditional anniversaries. 

Fertile lands have been set apart for your homes. Within the boundaries 
of the Indian reservations are some well-cultivated farms, that denote thrift, 
and show industry and careful husbandry. ‘Too large a portion of your lands 
are very poorly cultivated. A want of enterprise is shown that it is in your 
power to remedy. 

You possess some of the finest tracts of land in the State. It should bea 
matter of duty to your families, as well as of pride and profit, to improve your 
buildings, fenees, and work your lands in a better manner than heretofore. 

Encourage and enforce industrious habits in your young men by good exam- 
ples, then your farms will be steadily improved. Let your agricultural society 
offer premiums for the best improvements in farming, and the result will prove 
highly beneficial to you all. 

The annuities from the United States in money for the Senecas on the Cat- 
taraugus, Alleghany, and ‘Tonawanda reservations, to be distributed pro rata, 
amounts to $11,605 45, for “ fulfilling treaties with the Senecas of New York.” 

The annuities in money, especially belonging to the Tonawanda band of 
Senecas, to be distributed pro rata to that Band, amounts to $4,143 98, of 
“trust fund interest.” ; | 

I am instructed to inform the Tonawanda band of Senecas that, in compli- 
ance with their wishes, the Indian bureau will set apart from the accumulations 
to their funds a suflicient sum to enable them to build a council-house. Before 
any appropriation will be made, the Bureau of Indian Affairs will require plans 
and estimates to be prepared and submitted for its consideration. 

Upon the application of your delegates and agents, the President of the 
United States consented to appoint a commissioner to treat with the New York 
Indians for the relinquishment of their title to the lands (acquired under the 
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treaties of January 15, 1838, and May 20, 1842,) in Kansas. This was done, 
notwithstanding a former secretary of the Department of the Interior had de- 
cided that your titles to those lands were forfeited by your own neglect to com- 
ply with the provisions of said treaties. 

The Constitution of the United States vests the treaty-making power in the 
President, but before a treaty becomes valid it must be submitted to the Sen- 
ate, and receive the concurrence of two-thirds of the senators. All treaties so 
made become the supreme law of the land, and must be respected by all citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The President of the United States is elected by the people as their great 
chief. His time is so much employed, that he cannot make treaties with you 
directly himself. But he negotiates with the Indian tribes as he does treaties 
with foreign nations. He selects a wise, prudent, honorable citizen as commis- 
sioner to do so for him; but the treaty so made must be approved by the Presi- 
dent, and also by two-thirds of the Senate, before it is of full force and valid. 
As was well known to many of your principal men, who were in Washington 
last spring, the President appointed Colonel Charles E. Mix, chief clerk of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, commissioner on the part of the United States, 
to treat with you for the relinquishment of your titles to lands in Kansas. 
Colonel Mix was selected because he was a wise man, an honored citizen, fully 
conversant with all the details of Indian affairs, and because he was a prudent 
counsellor and friend of the Indians. He met you in the council-house on the 
Cattaraugus reservation in May last, prepared to offer you an honorable and 
liberal treaty. He met the Six Nations of New York Indians dy their delegates, 
not as tribes. For the security, and to preserve the rights of the tribes, and for 
the future justification of the United States, as was his duty, he demanded in 
respectful terms the proper credentials of the delegates from the several tribes 
whom they claimed to represent. Was not Commissioner Mix right in this 
demand? Was it not right that the authority you gave to your delegates to 
negotiate an important treaty, so important to you and your children, should 
be placed in the hands of the commissioner, to be by him deposited in the 
archives of the Indian bureau? The venerated commissioner was met with 
insult and refusal by a few who did not possess credentials from their tribes. 
Listening to unwise influence, your grand council yielded to these unfortunate 
advisers, and compelled the United States commissioner to decline further con- 
ference or negotiation. I am advised that the conduct of the commissioner on 
that occasion met the approval of the President. While the United States gov- 
ernment will continue in kindness its protection and care for your welfare as 
heretofore, it is proper and right for you to understand that it does not accept 
insult or wrong against its authority from any source or power, great or small, 
The regularly appointed agents or commissioners of the United States govern- 
ment, acting under its authority, lawfully and respectfully, must receive just 
and honorable treatment in the performance of official duty. The President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the Department of the Interior, and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, heard of your action in the grand council with 
painful regret. ‘They approved the action of the commissioner. ‘They will not 
again consent to a convention in relation to your Kansas land claims, I be- 
lieve, until you change your views, or your rulers, whom the government holds 
responsible for the action then taken. In speaking thus plainly to you, my 
brothers, it is my duty to inform you that the President, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, are your firm friends. They 
entertain none but the most sincere desire for your advancement and happi- 
ness. In the friendly greeting of the venerable counsellor Jimeson, at the Cat- 
taraugus council-house, he expressed for himself and your people sympathy 
for the government and people of the United States in their great struggle for 
the suppression of the rebellion. He expressed astonishment that the govern- 
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ment could carry on a war of such magnitude as it was now confronting, and 
at the same time meet its engagements with all people, and fulfil its treaty 
stipulations with the Indian tribes. 

We thank you all for your sympathy and wishes for the success of the 
Union cause. We thank you for the brave warriors who have gone from your 
tribes to aid our noble soldiers. Your aid, and your sympathy, and your wishes 
for an early, honorable, and lasting peace are extremely gratifying. 

The United States government was wrongfully assailed. Armed traitors 
have attempted to destroy our national government. In this wicked course 
they have signally failed. The rebellion cannot succeed because it is founded 
in hatred, in tyranny, and all the wrongs that a system of human slavery 
engenders. ‘The government of the United States was organized by wise men 
many years ago. Its Constitution is the written organic law of the land. It 
recognizes the right of all men to be secure in their persons and property. The 
right to worship the Great Spirit according to the dictates of conscience is 
guaranteed. It recognizes the right of the people to elect their own chief magis- 
trate and representatives. It is full of the spirit of universal freedom. 

Under the government and constitution bequeathed from our wise fathers of 
the revolutionary era, the nation has grown from a few feeble colonies to a 
mighty state, with a population of thirty-five millions! It has grown great as 
a power among the nations ofthe earth. ‘The people and the nation possess. 
untold wealth. Our people are hardy, enterprising, brave, and self-reliant. 
They, like your own people, place great reliance upon the overruling wisdom 
and justice of the Great Spirit. For these reasons we believe that the union of 
the States, the unity of the nation, and the liberties of our people are to be 
preserved. 

For our success we are indebted to the bravery of our noble soldiers and 
sailors, the liberality of the people, and the firmness of the President. We have 
been called upon to mourn the loss of fallen heroes. Their glorious deeds and 
illustrious names we revere and honor, because they struggled for the life of 
their country and for the liberty of mankind. 

For the friendly greeting I have received from the venerable president, coun- 
sellors, chiefs, headmen, and others, I am grateful, and fully reciprocate your 
good wishes, personally and on behalf of the government. 

I feel it a great honor to be commissioned by the government to appear 
among you in an official character. I feel great pride in coming among you 
and receiving the hand of friendship and brotherly greeting. I have been 
pleased to see your growing crops, that promise a bountiful harvest. It is very 
gratifying to witness the improved condition of your farms, dwelling-houses, 
school-houses, churches, and the council-houses, and the kindness existing 
among your people. I cannot too earnestly urge upon you the inculeation of 
industrious habits, and a constant attendance of your children at school. 

I reverently invoke the blessing of the Great Spirit upon you all: that he 
will crown your labors with generous harvests; that by temperate lives he will 
give health to your people; and that he will imbue you with the spirit of unity, 
harmony, and peace. 

Your friend, 
JOHN MANLY, 
Special U. S. Indian Agent within New York Agency. 


No. 258. 


Wasuineton Oiry, May 30, 1864. 
frre: In compliance with your written instructions of the 5th instant, I left 
this city on the following day to meet the representatives of the several bands 
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of Indians residing in the State of New York, for the purpose of negotiating 
with them for the extinguishment of their title to the lands in Kansas, set apart 
for them by the treaty of January 15, 1838, upon the terms embodied in the 
outline of a treaty which was furnished me with my instructions. 

It being the understanding that I should meet the Indians on the Cattaraugus 
reservation, belonging to the Senecas, on Monday, the 9th instant, I proceeded 
direct to Fredonia, New York, where it was believed I could best procure a 
suitable conveyance to the reservation, about twenty miles distant. I arrived 
at Fredonia on Saturday, and made arrangements to start early on Monday 
morning, in order to reach the reservation by 12 o’clock m., so as to hold a 
council with the Indians that day. Unfortunately, during the night of Sunday 
I was attacked with a painful local ailment, attended with hemorrhage, rendering 
it necessary to call a physician, who prohibited my travelling the next day, so 
that I was unable to meet the Indians at the time appointed. I sent them 
word, however, of the cause of the delay, and that I hoped to be able to meet 
them the next day. My condition having somewhat improved, I accordingly 
started, but in consequence of the delay in reaching the reservation, caused by 
the badness of the roads, and the necessity for some rest, on account of my 
indisposition, I was compelled to defer a council with the Indians until nine 
o’clock the next Wednesday morning. I repaired to the place of meeting at 
that time, but the Indians were not ready to proceed to business. After some 
delay, a number of individuals separated themselves from the mass of Indians 
that had assembled, as those were, or considered themselves the authorized 
representatives of the different tribes and bands residing in different localities, 
viz: the Senecas, Cayugas, Tuscaroras, Oneidas, Onondagas, and St. Regis, 
six in all, though they called themselves the representatives of the Seven 
Nations of New York Indians. ‘The individuals referred to organized, with a 
president.and two secretaries, and after an opening prayer by one of their 
number, the president made me a short address of welcome, and expressing 
thanks for the kindness of their Great Father, the President of the United 
States, in sending me to treat with them. ‘To this I replied in suitable terms, 
and then explained my position, that I represented the President and the 
government, and had come with authority to offer them certain terms for a 
cession of their right to the Kansas lands, but as I did not know them, or how 
they represented the different bands, it was proper, before entering upon the 
business of my mission, that I should be furnished with some evidence on that 
point, in order that I might know that I was transacting business with the 
proper persons, those duly authorized to act for, and by their acts to bind, the 
several bands respectively ; whereupon Dr. Peter Wilson, a Cayuga, who was 
acting as one of the secretaries, arose and delivered a violent harangue, to the 
effect that I had made an unprecedented and unjustifiable demand; that the 
Indians there represented were the equals of the United States, and they met 
there on equal terms; that I had not submitted my credentials to the council, 
and it would be more proper for me to do so before calling upon them for theirs, 
and he ended by calling for a vote on the question of requiring me to do so. 
‘His motion was seconded by Israel Jimeson, but before the vote was taken I 
made a short address expressive of the pain and surprise I felt at the character 
and tone of Dr. Wilson’s remarks, and in a calm and temperate manner I 
explained the difference in our positions, how the proposed business arose—that 
it did not originate with the government, but with themselves, and was of their 
own seeking, and it was through the kindness of the authorities I had been sent 
out to them; that they knew who I was, and that Dr. Wilson himself, and 
those who had accompanied him to Washington, knew that I was there as a 
duly authorized commissioner, from having been furnished by you with a copy 
of a letter from you to Mr. George Barker, in which it was stated that I, or 
some other person, would be appointed a commissioner to treat with them. 
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Wilson then delivered another apparently violent harangue, which was not 
interpreted, after which Israel Jimeson, who was one of the persons with 
Wilson in Washington, asked whether I proposed to treat with the people or 
their representatives, to which I answered as I had before stated, that I proposed 
to treat with the duly authorized representatives of the Indians. The vote 
was then taken, which was done by those voting holding up one of their hands, 
and the question was declared carried, that I should be required first to submit 
my credentials, though a considerable number of those present did not appear 
to participate in the voting at all. ‘The whole proceeding was so unnecessary 
and wanton, and was so palpable an attempt, instigated by Wilson, to humiliate 
and degrade me as the representative of the President and yourself, and so 
tallied with threats and insulting remarks in regard to my official superiors, 
which I was apprised he had previously made, that I determined not to submit 
to the dictation from the Indians, as unbecoming in them as it was insulting. 
I notified them accordingly, and, after waiting a short time to see whether the 
Indians were disposed to reconsider their decision or to pursue a different 
course, and no such disposition being manifested, I withdrew from the council, 
and on the next morning left the reservation to return home. 

It is proper to state, that on my calling for the credentials of the delegates, 
those representing the Oneidas and Onondagas promptly came forward and 
presented theirs, which were in due form; and that after I left the council they, 
with the representatives of the Cayugas, sought an interview with me, and 
expressed their regret at what had occurred, and explained that they did not 
participate in the objectionable proceedings, and entirely disapproved of them. 

Enclosed, for your information, are some rough and meagre notes of the talks 
I held with them, and subsequently with a large number of the Indians, men 
and women, who desired to see me and confer upon what had occurred. So 
far as I could ascertain, the course pursued by the council was disapproved o 
and regretted by the great body of the Indians present, and those responsible 
therefor were mainly, if not exclusively, the Seneca authorities just newly 
elected influenced and led on by Wilson. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES E. MIX, Special Commissioner. 


Hon. J. P. Usner, Secretary of the Interior. 


No. 259. 


CATTARAUGUS RESERVATION, STATE OF NEw York, 
May 11, 1864—9 o'clock a.m. 

The council of the Six Nations of New York Indians met for the purpose of 
receiving a proposition’ from the United States by Colunel C. E. Mix, commis- 
sioner for the extinguishment of the rights of the said Indians of the lands in 
Kansas secured to them by the treaty of 1838. Commissioner present. Colonel 
Samuel George, Onondaga chief, inquired whether the chiefs are now ready 
to hear the commissioner. Mr. George modified by requesting the chiefs and 
delegates from the tribes to take their seats within the bar of the council chamber. 
Chiefs and delegates all present except the Seneca president and two councillors. 
The commissioner and council are now waiting forthem. Colonel George said, 
inasmuch as the Seneca president has not arrived, the chiefs and delegates are 
requested to go down stairs to a room for the purpose of consultation. Under- 
stood to be the form and manier of salutation of the United States commissioner. 
The chiefs, counsellors, and delegates accordingly went down below. The 
chiefs, counsellors, aud delegates returned from their room and resumed 
their seats in the council chamber. Dr. Wilson arose and said, addressing the 
council, you have appointed me your secretary ; I therefore request that the 
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chiefs and delegates present their names with the view of their being recorded: 
Mr. Silverheels, the Seneca president, arose and said: My friends of the Six 
Nations of New York Indians, we are now assembled here in the council for the 
purpose of meeting with a commissioner of the United States upon a matter in 
which we are all interested. We are here in the enjoyment of many privi- 
leges for which we are under obligations to be thankful, for which we should 
return thanks to Him who is the author of our blessings. He then called A. 
Sickles, an Oneida from Canada, to make a prayer. Mr. Silverheels then 
said: We wish you now to listen, you who are the interpreter for the United 
States; we now desire to say to you a few words for the information of the 
commissioner of the United States. 'The chiefs and delegates and the people 
are now gathered together and they present to you their greetings. We rejoice 
that the Great Spirit has guided you through safely the many dangers that 
were on the way of your journey here. ‘’hus much for that. ‘The chiefs and 
delegates of the Seven Nations are now ready to hear what you have to say to 
us. ‘The United States commissioner said: Mr. President, and the people, 1am 
here as the representative of the President of the United States. I reciprocate 
what has been said to me. I fully appreciate the guidance of the Great Spirit 
in all actions. I personally regret the circumstances which prevented me from 
arriving here on the day appointed, and I regret that the people had to be out 
in such unpleasant weather. J implore the Great Spirit that he would direct 
the deliberation of the council which shall result in the good of this people. I 
would now request the chiefs and delegates to furnish evidence to show that 
they have been appointed and authorized to act for their tribes in the premises. 
Dr. Wilson arose and said: Mr. President, the proposition of the United States 
commissioner is extraordinary and unprecedented ; the thing is wholly unknown 
in the Indian council. The commissioner himself has not shown us his com- 
mission, and he has no right to ask us to show our authority. I am now ready 
to commence the debate, for I intend to fight now, and shall do so to the end, 
and that I shall never submit or accede to the requirements of the United States 
commissioner; no, never! 

Mr. Israel Jimeson inquired of the United States commissioner with whom he 
is directed to treat, with the chiefs or the people. ‘The commissioner replied, 
I am directed to treat with the chiefs and representatives of the people or del- 
egates. Mr. Silverheels, the president, said, I desire to know the sentiments of 
the delegates upon the subject of the United States commissioner showing the 
council his commission. Dr. Wilson moved that the United States commis- 
sioner be required by the council to show his credentials. Israel Jimeson 
seconded the motion. Before the question was put, the United States commis- 
-sioner arose and said: Mr. President, I have a few remarks to make; I am sur- 
prised to hear the words and the language which has fallen from the lips of Mr. 
Wilson towards the representative of the United States. It is the custom and 
practice of the government, in its dealings with the Indians, to require creden- 
tials, it is the right of the superior power to require of the inferior power. ‘This 
requirement is in accordance with the practice of the government. It is my 
desire that this council should proceed with the business in harmony, and, as I 
said before, that I hope it would result in the good of this people. Wilson 
insisted that the president shall put the question, whether the United States 
commissioner shall exhibit to the council his commission. Wilson went on to 
say that it was not true that the superior power has a right to demand creden- 
tials of the inferior power; it is right that he should show the council his com- 
mission. ‘I'he president put the question; yes, 18. The Cayugas, Onondagas, 
and Oneidas not voting nor objecting to vote. ‘The president declared the vote 
unanimous. He then requested the United States commissioner to show the 
council his credentials. ‘Che United States commissioner said, I shall reply in 
afew words: I shall not do so. Mr. Shenandoah, a representative from the 
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Oneidas, said he did not understand the nature of the vote just taken. Wilson 
said, How do you understand now? I judged from your actions. The United 
States commissioner said, Mr. President, I understand this is the determination 
of the council, I shall therefore now retire. The commissioner then withdrew 
from the council. Wilson moved that the president return thanks to the 
commissioner for his visit. Not seconded. Wilson further said that the re- 
quirement of the council is not unreasonable, but in accordance with the practice. 
When you go to Washington, you file your credentials ; you did so last winter. 
We are equal with the President of the United States, and the commissioner is 
nothing but a servant. He urged the council should continue in their oppo- 
sition to this dictation; and those of you who take sides with the agent, my 
custom is to bend my knee at six o’clock every evening and morning, and I will 
pray for you that you may become wise men. 

Israel Jimeson said that he did not understand how the question stands. 
His idea is this, the Six Nations should be united in this matter; if they should 
disagree, the consequences will be fatal to them. 

John Kennedy, jr., spoke and said: I desire to say one word. We the 
people regret that you, the council, insulted the commissioner of the United . 
States. ‘his act is a source of much regret to the people, the course you have 
thought best to take in this matter. Such a course of action by an Indian 
council never will result in good to the Indians. ‘The government offered you 
an opportunity to do good to your people by making a treaty, and now you have 
lost your opportunity. 

Mr. Strong spoke of his position on the question, and deplored the unfriendly 
spirit which the council has manifested towards the commissioner of t e United 
States, and of course it is a direct insult to the President of the United States. 
A spirit of this kind will never benefitthe Indians. Mr. Strong said, When you 


get the government to allow you money for Kansas lands be pleased to let us 
know. 


The writer of these minutes left the council. 


No. 260. 


CATTARAUGUS RESERVATION, 
New York, May 11, 1864, p.m. 

The United States commissioner met with the chiefs of the Onondagas, 
Oneidas, and the Cayugas. 

Samuel Geerge, an Onondaga chief addressed the commissioner and said: 
We have this day met together; we thank the Great Spirit for permitting us. 
to have this interview; we feel grateful. 

The chiefs and delegates now respectfully ask you to communicate to them your 
instructions from the government in reference to the business that has brought 
you among us. We wish to say, further, that our nations or tribes are governed 
by chiefs, and that, so far as I understand, the white people require credentials 
of one another to show that they are authorized to act for the people. specially 
this is necessary at this time, because we, most of us, are strangers to one 
another. ‘Therefore our people give us credentials when we left our homes to 
show to you that they have authorized us to act for them. We do not sympa- 
thize with the acts of the Seneca council towards the commissioner of the 
United States as manifested by them to-day. 

We therefore desire that you should communicate to us your iustructions 
from your government. 

The United States commissioner said: Please say to him I regard this 
meeting as informal, as a commissioner of the United States. 

Say to him that when I saw him in the counefl this morning I recollected 
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him, having seen him at Washington. I felt grateful to the Great Spirit. I 
flattered myself that their deliberation would result in the good of their people. 
But I do not understand that the act of the council this morning was the act 
of the Seneca council alone, but it has been represented to me as the act of the 
Seven Nations. I cannot as representative of the President of the United States 
give my instructions in detail to each tribe of the New York Indians. 

When the council required me to put my commission in black and white, they 
may not have appreciated the indignity which they offered to the President of the 
United States. 

I will say this much: I did not come to submit propositions which would 
prove an injury to any of the Indians; I did not come to ask for one acre of 
your land; I did not come to ask them to remove from their homes, nor to 
impose any liability or a tax; but I came here for the purpose of making an 
adjustment for a compensation for the land which was once provided for you 
in the Indian country, now the State of Kansas. 

If you desire, I will take this authority for you to act for your people. I 
repeat that I appreciate your promptness in producing your authority. 

I will assuredly make my report to the President of the United States what 
happened to-day. I regret that the people should be so foolish as to be led by 
the blind. I flatter myself that I know the feelings of our Great Father, the 
President—that he has kind feelings for his children, and that he will not visit 
his displeasure on the many for the acts of the few. 

Mr. Sickles, an Oneida chief, said: I desire to say a few words to my white 
brother the commissioner; I feel grateful to our Father in heaven for this 
interview. ‘The Oneidas understand that the President has selected you to 
come here to transact this important business, because you was best qualified 
to discharge the duty with satisfaction to your government, and do justice to 
the Indians. We know you have no other interest but to do justice to your 
government and benefit the Indian. We do not know the customs of the Senecas, 
nor do we understand their language. 

We did not participate in the proceedings at the council-house, when the chiefs 
and delegates went down below to consult. We did not vote. 

We understood you was to make a statement of your instructions to the 
council of the Six Nations, after which the Six Nations were to deliberate, each 
tribe separately. We regret exceedingly that the Senecas insulted the President 
of the United States, in the person of his representative. 

We have great respect for you and the government of the United States. 
You have long been connected with the Indian affairs of the government. . 

We hope you will help us and intercede for us. We, the Three Nations, do 
not wish to be identified with the acts of the Senecas as manifested to-day. 
We wish you to consider us in a favorable light, and that the interest of 
ourselves and tliat of our children hereafter might not be lost or forfeited. We 
trust you receive and accept our power of attorney. That is all I have to say. 

The commissioner said: I wish to make a remark; it would be a mere repeti- 
tion of what I have said to the Onondagas. In your statement you make an 
excuse for your action in council. Although it is not an excuse, yet it is in one 
sense of the word. You should have protested at the voting by the council. 
My instructions do not permit me to treat with each of the tribes. I wish to 
say, not in the spirit of egotism, that if any man living is friendly to the Indians, 
and always manifests it whenever he has an opportunity, it is myself. But I 
think I can safely say, that I shall make my report to the President, and those 
above me and under him, that your claim shall not be prejudiced against you. 

Austin D. Johnson, a Cayuga chief, spoke and addressed the commissioner, 
and said: I regret exceedingly the abrupt termination of the council. When 
the chiefs and delegates retired this morning from the council-chamber 


and went down to a room below to consult, as soon as we entered into the. 
39 I 
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room Dr. Wilson proposed that the Six Nations in council should appoint a 
president and secretary, as by that means they could at once put an end to the 


council, and send the United States commissioner off. They voted; the Onon- 


dagas, Oneidas, and Cayugas declined to vote. Dr. Wilson is a Cayuga 
Indian, and is not a chief; he is not so reported, at least, by the Cayuga people, 
they have no confidence in him whatever. It is for that reason, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, you behold me quite too young to be a chief; it is because my people 
have not men of a more mature age who would transact their business and do them 


justice. Dr. Wilson took the course he did at the council because he had no 


credentials. The carrying out of the request of the United States commissioner 
to produce the evidence that they have been appointed to act for their people 
in the business would rule him out of the council. He hoped that the govern- 


ment would not look upon what has happened to-day as an evidence that all 


the chiefs, delegates and people are unfriendly to the government of the United 
States. ; : 
The commissioner said, I perceive you are intelligent, young man. Did you 
hear what I said to the Onondaga chief and the Oneidas? 
Mr. Johnson replied that he did, and comprehended its import. . 


No. 261. 


CATTARAUGUS RESERVATION, 
May 11, 1864. 


A large number of the Seneca people of the Cattaraugus reservation met 
together near the quarters of the United States commissioner, and respectfully 
requested the United States commissioner to grant them the favor of a short 
interview. > 

The commissioner’ very cheerfully complied with their request. The room 
where the people met was densely crowded by the men and mothers of the 
nation. 

The United States commissioner entered into the room and took his seat, 
and then rose and said, “ Senecas, you have sent for me; I am now ready to hear 
what you have to say.” | 

The venerable Seneca White, one of the oldest and a good man, arose and 
said: ‘“ Brother, we have requested to have a short interview with you; we re- 
joice that you have granted us this favor. Brother, we desire to speak (for I 
speak in behalf of the Senecas here assembled) to you about what our rulers 
have done this day. Our hearts are full of sorrow, because they wounded your 
feelings and the feelings of our Great Father the President of the United States, 
the President having sent you.to propose to the Senecas and other New York 
Indians what he regards, doubtless, for the benefit of his children. Our rulers 
would not even permit you to submit your instructions to them for the inform- 
ation of the Seneca people. You came here in compliance with the request 
of our agent, often made to the government, and our rulers would not receive 
nor recognize you. It is this act which makes our hearts feel heavy. 

Brother, we, the Seneca people here assembled, do not believe you ran away 
from Washington, or came here of your own accord; no, but that you was sent 
here by the President of the United States, and the bearer of information that 
he regards for our benefit, if we accept them. We know our Father the Presi- 
dent has no other feelings but kindness for his red children. We would there- 
fore respectfully inquire whether it would be consistent with your instructions 
to inform us what you are authorized to propose to the New York Indians. 


The United States commissioner said: in reply, “I personally regret to say” 


to my venerable friend, who I have no doubt expresses the sentiment of every 
Seneca present in what he has said, that my instructions would not permit me 


- 
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to communicate to the people, as they require me to treat with the representa- 
tives of the people. I may say, however, that the government did not send 
me here to do injury to the Indians, nor to request them to remove from the 
Allegany or the Cattaraugus; but, on the contrary, they have sent me here for 
your good; they have sent me to settle and adjust your interests, which would 
result in creating a fund which would eventually quiet the claim of the Ogden 
Company to your reservation. 

You mothers of the nation, when you come to lie down on your beds, about to 
leave your children, you would have the pleasing reflection that a provision has 
been made for your children by which they would forever be free from want. 
Your rulers did not allow you to hear this proposition. Let no Seneca ever 
say, hereafter, that the President of the United States, who now fills the chair 
of the great Washington, did not make you this offer, for you and your childrens’ 
benefit. 

The men whom you have selected to represent you are responsible for the 
non-submission of the proposition of the government. I repeat that no Seneca 
must ever say that he has had no opportunity to avail himself of the benefits 
offered to them by the government. 

Mr. John Luke then addressed the people assembled, and told them that his 
words have proved true, that he had told them, before the election, of what these 
men would do who were then candidates, if they should be elected; but, 
said he, “ You thought best to elect them. I desire to ask the commissioner 
whether he would submit to the council now, if the council would rescind their 
resolution; and this world is full of errors, and mistakes, and compromises.” 

The United States commissioner said, “'The act is done and cannot be re- 
called ; the insult to the President is so direct that I cannot do it.” 

‘Mr. Luke, in behalf of the Seneca people, returned thanks to the commissioner 
for having granted the interview. fe 


No. 262. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Office of Indian Affairs, November 16, 1864. 

Sir: Your communication of: the 25th ultimo, detailing the acts and pro- 
ceedings of certain persons among the Seneca Indians, to effect the overthrow 
of the constitution and republican form of government adopted by those Indians 
some years since, and to revive their ancient, arbitrary and barbarous mode of 
government by chiefs, has been received and duly considered. I have received 
also your subsequent communication of the 3d instant, and a printed copy of 
proclamation of the same date. 

The adoption, by the Senecas, of a republican form of government, and a 
written constitution, was, I understand, an act of mature deliberation, done 
under proper authority from the State of New York conferring upon them 
powers of incorporation. It was duly reported to this department, and fully re- 
cognized and confirmed by it. Afterwards, under a different administration, 
some of the Senecas, who were opposed to or dissatisfied with the change, 
made a formal effort to induce the department to withdraw its recoguition of the 
new form of government, but its previous decision was concurred in and affirmed. 
It was then regarded, as it is now, as a gratifying evidence of a material ad- 
vaneement in civilization; that the Senecas had become so far enlightened by 
education and experience as to perceive, appreciate, and desire to enjoy the 
superior advantages of a republican form of government, like that by which 
their white brethren around them were governed, and under which they lived 
happily and prospered. So, too, have the Senecas lived and prospered under 
their new form of government, and the department is not apprised of a single 
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good or plausible reason for a change in their civil policy. To resume again 
their old form of arbitrary if not irresponsible government by chiefs would cer- 
tainly be a long step backward in the path of civilization, which would be not 
only contrary to the policy of our government towards the Indians, but fatally 
adverse to their welfare and best interests, and such a step would be well cal- 
culated to deprive the Senecas of the confidence and good will of all their 
best friends. Were, therefore, the proceedings of the persons who are attempt- 
ing to overturn the republican government of the Senecas regular and fair, the 
department could give them no countenance whatever; but it appears from the 
facts stated by you that they have been wholly irregular and unconstitutional, 
and they are consequently deserving of only reprehension. 

You may rely upon this department giving you all the aid and assistance it 
properly can in all your efforts, in accordance with your constitution and laws, 
to maintain and enforce the constitutional and republican form of government of 


the Senecas, and this you will please make known to them. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. P. DOLE, Commissioner 


HENRY SILVERHEELS, Esq., 


\ 


President Seneca nation of Indians, 
Irving, Chautauque county, New York. 


No. 263. 
INDIAN TRUST FUNDS. 


No. 1.—List of names of Indian tribes for whom stock is held in trust by the Secretary of the 
Interior, showing the amount standing to the credit of each tribe; the annual interest; the 
date of the treaty or law under which the investment was made; and the amount of abstracted 
bonds for which Congress has made no appropriation, and the annual interest upon the same. 
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Cherokee national fund..........-- Dec. 29, 1835 $450, 200 00 $24, 892 00 $68, 000 00 | $4, 080 00 
Cherokee orphan fund.....-...0..2/-2.- as One he Se 45, 000 00 2,400! 00!) 02 S50) Sk ee orate 
9 
Cherokee school fund............ ; Fee ee ee | ¢ 215,000 00} 12,608 00} 15,000 00} 900 00 
Chickasaw incompetents........... May 24, 1834 2, 000 00 100-00" 7 5 Scere nore eel 
Chickasaw and Christian Indians.-.-| July 16, 1859 30, 300 00 1,905 10 io. Tl eee eee 
Choctaw general fund ............. Jan. 17, 1837 454, 000 00 27, 240: 00) 20. oe oh ie er 
Gnoctayw school tand.....2eccceceee Sept. 27, 1830 121, 000 00 7, 26000 [oe hoe ae tecietare te aan ene 
Greckorphians. ese.css sia. are es Mar, 24, 1832 218, 800 00 12,.778;00 (\n284 sf 2G 
* Delaware general fund ............ May 6, 1854 694, 042 15 42,232, O83 | cance cle aefaee tee 
Delaware school fund.............. Sept. 24, 1829 11, 000 00 660° 00°]. 2 3. . foes 2 ote 
RONGBIV Hass oct = ats ho Sos parapets tye ote May 17, 1854 85, 100 00 5, 502. 00 1). sc njeriya ate © Oa ee 
TEARS RIBCHOGIS cao nie'd ciso oo cio ace ninee June 3, 1825 28, 100 00 1, 59600" |. oon. es oon 
Kaskaskias, Peorias, &c-.......... May 30, 1854 143, 200 00 9, 31640 |... 03. ee. 
MGnROTMONeGS .. tun .'skee cas nena sitde Sept. 3, 1836 162, 000 00 8,760.00 |... 33. _ eee 
GOEAGES, KBCHOOIS) sacccarer scene sa June 2, 1825 41, 000 00 2,460 00")0. oe 
Ottawas and Chippewas .....--.... Mar. 28, 1836 22, 300 00 1328-00 4oecs2 eee 
Pottawatomies, (education)....-... Sept. 26, 1833 166, 100 00 9, 296 00 1, 000 00 50 00 
Pottawatomies, (mills)....-.....--- aeons GOneae see 50, 100 00 3,006: 00'}2 552.2525. Looe 
4,18: 
Renee IAG]. IOR Sivan Oo eer 5, 000 00 950/00. |2...000. cae a i 
June 14, 1836 
Senecas and Shawnees.......--. Seneca est 16, 400 00 889° 00° |!. 2.) ee 
Stockbridges and Munsees......... Sept. 3, 1839 6, 000 00 360 00" [5.052 . o eee eee rie 
Tonawanda band of Senecas....... Nov. 5, 1857 86, 950 00 5/217 00 || Son ce eee ee 
PLM TOs wis oletna ais a cian atsier'l Ciemmie miners aise oe 3, 053, 592 15 180, 356 03 84,000 00; 5,030 00 


a ER eT a I a a a 
* Acts of Congress, 
t+ Bond of the State of Indiana in the hands of Hon, G. N. Fitch 
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Indian trust funds—Continued. 


No. 2.—Statement of stock account, exhibiting in detail the securities in which the funds of 


each tribe are invested and now on hand; the annual interest on the same; the amount of 
abstracted bonds not provided for by Congress, and the annual interest upon the same. 
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CHEROKEE NATIONAL FUND. 

BO OE ee 7 STONOA00 Loa Le $7, 000 00 $490 00 
UP ee ee eee 6 POO OU econuttae anes ae 1,500 00 90 00 
I aria seer 5 O4 000 00s |S eeecce geen crccs © 94, 000 00 4,700 00 
(oct i a 6 4,,000°00) |... . a eyeete- ite 7, 000 00 420 00 
IMPIBBOUD ec Ss wives endows as 6 50, 000 00 Sot O00: (0 lastaune car tesst |. ghesesceae aes 
North Carolina.........\.-.- 6 20, 000 00 13, 000 00 7,000 00 420 00 
Romi Garon. ..-s<- 4.20.6 6 ET FOOD 100 tee ee cee 117, 000 00 7, 020 00 
PE OTIMERKOO ee .'2 5) tsjoo 0 450 02- 6 5, 000 00 SOO LOO! | <i aeratreensd tees ORC. cis wee ea 
Memmesneen. scl ois. sd tks< 5 TOR OOO LOO ee ee ae Oe 125, 000 00 6, 250 00 
TESTES a 6 90;.000-O0 ob aitunicwccnbcwcaes 90, 000 00 5, 400 00 

United States, loan of 1862-......-... 6 Dy 00S OO) |eccete tetra ae oaks 1,700 00 102 00 

Js ee ee a Pe 518, 200 00 68, 000 00 450, 200 00 24, 892 00 
CHEROKEE ORPHAN FUND. 

rata orp rginig. iV Si. eee. Olle chats do kkaslag-slos neue stonenses 45, 000 00 2,700 00 
CHEROKEE SCHOOL FUND, 

MenteME OTs. Sess ct sees toes 7 AOR OO A eet ee isto 7,000 00 490 00 
Memsiatiaie. 255. Jf... 4--<3- 6 RP OOUE UOios acces steele: soe 2, 000 00 120 00 
LEER GS Thy 2 ae ee ae ae ee 54 LO OU a CRD il nyatn cote nate melts oe 10, 000 00 550 00 
ARRON Cie eee sce eee < ae. =e 6 PRTOOU OS® coe s ace mes eee 5, 000 00 300 00 
Shae 6 6 21, 000 00 8, 000 00 13, 000 00 7380 00 
Sauth Oardlina:J...2..45.... 6 LAO00O OGiaisss Sones rats Sa 1, 000 00 60 00 
CYC ne 6 7, 000 00 Wy QOL OO cpisteisisaca a emt actus ne sib aaa eae 
oy es ee eee 6 sy QUO GU a tae cede ek denies 135, 000 00 8, 100 00 

United States, loan of 1862 .......... 6 TO SOOUGO UE bee fea te teak 10, 800 00 648 00 

Untsod States 10-40 -... 2... ee. 5 ol; 200° CO ficoe.. ost abeloote 31, 200 00 1, 560 00 

ORES) Sa a a 230, 000 00 15, 000 00 215, 000 00 12, 608 00 
CHICKASAW INCOMPETENTS, 
Rie LOCTBTIB hs) on nrrnecnaanty--~- reese came edad tree ns weet met 2,000 00 100 00 
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No. 3.—Indian trust funds. 
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©2 | Amount on | Amount of 
Stock, hand. interest. 
rH 
IOWAYS, 

Pre mUe OMG. oc... Hee aaehowece ste naae aeaee eee 7 | $22,000 00 $1,540 00 
Kansas .. a0‘. 5.04 dene oe eee nn Some 7 17,600 00 1, 232 00 
ASOUIBI QS. Ab ackin 4 Bee eee See Ce ee a eee 6 9, 000 00 540 00 
North Carolia. ..¢.se:. 2 sea a oe ene eae ae 6 21,000 00 1, 260 00 
POU CATOlNG. ss4cc5 wee tes nee we eae a olae 6 3, 000 00 180 00 

mimeo states, loan of Lobe ¢ sone os oa ee eae erie ee 6 12,500 00 750 00 

85, 100 00 5, 502 00 
KANSAS SCHOOLS. 

Peete OL MISBOUT <0 xp fi; o pu cae cleo s rinen fauk Sige Cem eee 54 | 18,000 00 990 00 
MisBOUT 1 wc secede Se Olea 3 = oo oD oe ws cede 6 2, 000 00 120 00 

fmived, States, 10an OF 1862 cows. s ocular eee re 2 6 8, 100 00 486 00 

28,100 00] — 1,596 00 
KASKASKIAS, PEORIAS, WEAS, AND PIANKESHAWS. 

Sec cw oil Og gt 4D ls Sag 6 Ba ae Pe CR ae ee Ta ae © 7 37,000 00 2,590 00 
KaAtsa8-. 2-2 ooo eee Oe ee ee eee 7 29, 000 00 2, 030 00 
AOUMSI ANA swe oa aldecsc chin ows cies ean e oe Cee 6 15, 000 00 - 900 00 
Noren: Caroltis..cddeusus sdeds See mee seme l ee 6 43, 000 00 2,580 00 
SOUL RTO LNG, « cidne!w merasrd cute mtdele ee eee e iad 6 3, 000 00 180 00 

Died States, \ont OF 1002 ices uote ee ew no pe 6 9,400 00 540 00 
Os Ute cies trea acl choc ere ne tee Ta ere ee 7-30 6, 800 00 496 40 

143, 200 00 9,316 40 
MENOMONEES. 

Bice OL Kentvich yo. oto cediden cet eae alee eae ee eee 5 77,000 00 3, 850 00 
MissOUTl . <--> aes dc coh abe pak Sete ee eee 6 9,000 00 540 00 
‘hennessee .. Peer on er 5 19, 000 00 950 00 

Eisuitcd States, loan of, 1802 Las abe oe ieee. seen ae 6 57,000 00 3, 420 00 

162, 000 O00 8,760 00 
OSAGES. 
Biante of Missouri... -..d. oo. veh eee ee fete 6 7,000 00 420 00 
United States, loan of 1862 .-.. bet ae ere 6 34, 000 00 2,040 00 ; 
41,000 00 2,460 00 
CHIPPEWA AND CHRISTIAN INDIANS, 

inemiat Miagouiti 000 89 5.8) bee Sea ene 6 | 5,000 00 300 00 

Uiinecgmases, ogni of 1862 2. poe ee a ei no en 6 600 00 36 00 
EER pty Pee Seti! iho a gd aka ted Soke A ae aie al tated 7-30 6,700 00 489 10 

SR ee CETUCHLOR deen thes fal toe ge El ae 6 18, 000 00 1,080 00 
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CHOCTAW GENERAL FUND. 


el hc a wiclcdws wcacunvieaccnccwsau’ 
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CHOCTAW SCHOOL FUND. 


CREEK ORPHANS, 


ID hoe gd UD. ctl deca sien san ceanse sone 
SN SOE CRISS SSE RTRs 1S isi aaa ae eel ene 


DELAWARE GENERAL FUND. 


TIA Sl eb case wbacnescecwecce 
OSS eee ear eee 
TROT Pac IL nb cgic cn ouae nade cane wow? 
Ry ARTO OO ISIE IS al aan ce i i a 


SALI IR ge oe Aen ee 


Bemememeetied, loan) Of 1562 . 2.26. le oe cee c wee cone 
Leavenworth, Pawnee, and Western Railroad Company. 


DELAWARE SCHOOL FUND. 
EEIETRINOTILOUM ISOS «0... lode covccsjeueususeunce 
OTTAWAS AND CHIPPEWAS, 
ET eee es Ra GE piu oes aie ono we rein wee 


RR Re Be Ee Sau wn cchene cent 
IEEE PO oe cs daduw ec addcad cece de 


POTTAWATOMIES, (EDUCATION. ) 


State of Indiana, $68, 000, $1, 000* ..........-..2..2-2- 
TS Sy ES REESE Ri. oo haa eRe RR a 
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$2,000 00 


450, 000 00 


2,000 00 


454, 000 00 


19, 000 00 


102, 000 00 
121, 000 00 


1,000 00 
28, 000 00 
28, 000 00 
20, 000 00 
73, 800 00 
68, 000 00 


218, 800 00 


59,000 00 
2.000 00 
4,000 00 

10, 000 00 


121, 000 00 


1,000 00 


210, 300 00 
286,742 15 


694, 042 15 


11,000 00 


10,000 00 
1,000 00 
3,000 00 
8, 300 00 


22, 300 00 


67,000 00 
5, 000 00 
94,100 00 


166, 100 00 


*One bond for $1, 000 is in the hands of Hon. G. N. Fitch, of Indiana, 
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Amount on | Amount of 
interest. 


$120 00 
27,000 00 
120 00 





27,240 00 


1,140 00 
6,120 00 


7,2€0 00 


50 00 
1,540 00 
1,680 00 
1, 000 00 
4, 428 00 
4,080 00 





12,778 00 


4,130 00 
120 00 
240 00 
600 00 

7,260 00 

60 00 
12,618 00 
17,204 53 


42, 232 53 


660 00 


600 00 
50 00 
180 00 
498 00 


1, 328 00 


3, 350. 00 
300 00 
5,646 00 





9,296 00 
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Stock, 


POTTAWATOMIES, (MILLS. ) 
United States, loan of 1862 


SENECAS, 


State of Kentucky. ...-....----- s8 Ll. desea eshte 


SENECAS AND SHAWNEES. 


State of Kentucky 
Missouri 


STOCKBRIDGES AND MUNSEES., 


United States, loan of 1862 


TONAWANDA BAND OF SENECAS., 


‘United States, loan of 1862 


eer eer ere eee eer eer eeseaeeweee 


weve srerenae weer ee eewre ewe ewee ees eee woes 
ee 
www wre eer eee Peewee see eseeeeeaesgeeeanwese 


seer aes eFF eee eee eaeeeer Beuvee 


ver es exreeervere egg ees aegeee 


hand. 


Per cent. 





6 | $50,100 00 


5 5,000 00 


—— 


5 6,000 00 
54 | 7,000 00 
6 3, 000 00 


6 400 00 

16, 400 00 
6 6, 000 00 
6 | 86,950 00 


Amount on | Amount of 


interest. 


&3 006. 00 


250 00 





300 00 
385 00 
120 00 
24 00 


8g9 00 
360 00 


5,217 00 
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Statement of stocks held by the Secretary in trust for various Indian tribes, 
showing the amount now on hand; also the amount of abstracted bonds for 


which Congress has made no appropriation. 


/ 























Stock. Per Amount, Amount ab- 
cent. stracted. 
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Recapitulation of the tables. 


Tribes , reported ... «s/s -«ie depen ohwm eewdietie dk> sap beb-aeahe wilh UU Leon anne 201 
Schools reported... 12.5. Fann comese ce nese au digtelay thee Ue-b ape < 54-4 kL 47 
Teachers reported ... 20. .-noce bess boas,bU bn UPR TE AG ESA Ree Weslo den ee 61 
Scholars reported... .....2...5.ces0s vaca oa- Sse) Meh stad <aukl.) «= Oe 1, 458 
Missionaries ..liws asap ns <(hels Lousy eeeeiies een Genls daeos JUS beet anee bone 17 
POVIUBMOL Since cn cae ts > fs 45pm 14> so ge igs ta acre eee nents eee *102, 246 
WY oth inandividual property +. 3. 2.4.dcccecararagsesarsy ase steam eee eee $1, 851, 404 
AUUUAL ApprOpristions.. .... Lob ap eb ecr er cece pees ene ees ee ee $1, 378, 235 
Acres farmed by Indians ...-.- fr ebabaltledcd at ats adenine ste nae tne 18, 989 
Reres Jarmed by government 1-409. 2.45 edo ds ce he eee ae oes eee 2, 678 
Pra HOUSES Duilt 5-645 eae s ko bode bebebadn dated nwn ds ssusesaeene enone 594 
Bir OUs6S DUI... . +. peda bode ke gee sbeg oped «do dudes «ene ee oun 1, 803 
aatistiers Of wheat raised ..2o..c.seSe se coca eee tesco nlecce cee tae nee 44, 062 
estieuels Of COM TASC)... sco acp enone cnet ce Cane ca meeens cao e ae te eee 237, 462 
PsUniels Of OAL TAls6ds . 46 oo nee eo wens eeeeeea van Gaus seeds eae Leen 37, 206 
mcsneis of potatoes raiped. ....s04-aekeneecesdaneacews] guns te seen 130, 587 
Hushels of turnips raised ..c... 5. gs ys pee eee ee ety gee eee ee ae ee 3, 924 
bushels of barley and peas raised... 4-4) 3.¢-).¢+g-degeus bnew anes eee 5, 400 
mashes of rye raised . 5. .g. uf -'Se ode da be tongs ee ae go cent 7 eee nn 1,944 
mstels of beets raised .c3 00 svn ee aaw en ewewin een ew eae eae-onmnenie aaenn 100 
Dushels of carrots raised... +04 stesed odes -deds oedede dons bevoaees gage 900 
Biusneis of apples raised 5.0.2 .b.2-56deFeen ded ee tadows Ene wasn sean 2,500 
mpushneisrot beans raised . 1 .2ctese da bo dadindedulnd «dadsae dee wan en ieee 1, 600 
Busiwais Of rice patheréd -.....4-2+eesuse da dee dees estan eeemne ane 5, 000 
MONE OU BY. CUE scc.n an s< Sond pm cee gm gues oy core eines fee ke nani 41s e 3, 052 
PALE RE ROW TOU 50s ec ciwla go omg me ae alae eb aie ay an aise aes ees ad en 14, 938 
Peers MUS OWNED 2 Wi. ewe ernie op cb otemnreah ce ee = ho von ks eee eee 882 
Ment cAtiioc Owned . 20S ck 2 anhice eeu nek apebion abak obuo ch olin teas een 7,449 
Peo Owed. os sinc dem dabo Geleted apa budetee obonveh ewes ea ee 10, 709 
ROOD WHC » ow 2 cnc’ condws «Segoe oe bedate tin aea pew aah eae ee <9 cee soe 560 
EOUNUSs Ofsupar made)... oleae ke mews so oe de ma@aur ea bccn uw eens een 432, 471 
Gallons of sorghum situps... 0) s- sed osedosepedewsasciesecuwe sacar ee ee 2,706 
BSSITCLS OL TBD BOIS. 2. ans Been Ce dvecaedenca es dude tude heweus ane ann 2, 067 
Muimber of rails made 1.23.2. scsebu bese sededatats gods fou eeseeaw eee eee 26, 000 
Wumberiof panels made nyowr. ogee epost Sty et yee See ah seed ses eee eee 2,500 
Peer or mibeY BAWEd 3ond une tiancge ee cca «qe ecm emamu mee tens cas ae te ne 457, 522 
Walger fore BOld cs. ce Set oot gage gens goa eens aes Pte ee oe ee en 87, 587 
Number of Indians in the United States army, (exclusive of those enlisted from 

the southern refugees ) . 0...cccnewaw ewe een y wens eres env aeeweweeeewwetreniate 474 

REMARKS. 


New York Agency.—Annual appropriation, $19,062 50. 
Miamies of Indiana.—Annual appropriation, $11,062 89. 
Miamies of Eel River.—Annual appropriation, $1,100. 
Agency for the Chippewas of the Mississippi.--Annual appropriation, $175,470. 
Winnebago Agency.—Annual appropriation, $54,256; Forty-six in the United States army. 
Upper Missouri Agency = Apia) appropriation, $1,000. 
Yankton Sioux Agency.—Annual appropriation, $65,000. Fifty in the United States army. 
Upper Platte and Pawnee Agencies.—Crops destroyed by drought. 
Utah Agency, New Mexico.—No report. 
Upper Arkansas Agency.—Anunual appropriation, $25,000. 
Shawnee Agency.—Over 100 in the United States army; 50 children attend schools taught 
by the State. 
Ear ioatomie Agency.—200 acres cultivated by mission school. 
Sac and Fox Agency.—87 acres farmed by school; 2,187 bushels corn raised by same; also 
100 gallons sorghum. 
Cherokee Agency.—Annual appropriation, $34,413 04. 
Creek Agency.—Annual appropriation, $90,910. 
Seminole Agency.—Anuual appropriation, $32,000. 





* This number includes only those actually reported in the tables for this year. The esti- 
mated number of all the Indians in connexion with the government of the United States is 
about 300,000. 
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Wichita Agency.—Annual appropriation, $37,800. 
Choctaw Agency.—Annual appropriation, $35,520, 
Chickasaw Agency.—Annual appropriation, $3,000. 


Utah Agency, New Mexico.—No report. 

Apache Agency.—400 Mescaleros residing on reserve set apart for them in 1863; agent 

planted 75 acres with corn, and 50 with wheat. 
Tucson Agency.—Annual appropriation, $40,000. 

Umpqua Agency.—Crops poor from drought. 

Klamath Lake Agency.—3,000 coast Indians, occupying 2,000 square miles. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Pension Office, November 1, 1864. 


Sir: The following report of the transactions of this bureau for the past 
-year is respectfully submitted. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 


At the commencement of the last fiscal year the number of revolutionary 
soldiers whose names were on the pension rolls had been reduced by death to 
eighteen. Before the first day of January last this number was further 
diminished to twelve. An act of Congress, approved April 1, 1864, provided 
an additional pension of one hundred dollars per annum to each of these 
survivors, commencing on the first day of January, 1864, and terminating with 
their decease. At the present date seven of the number who were the intended 
recipients of this special bounty are known to have died at an average age of 
about one hundred years. It is deemed not inappropriate to add the following 
particulars in regard to the five who are supposed to be still living: 

Lemuel Cook—enlisted at Hatfield, Massachusetts—is now about ninety-eight 
years of age, and resides in Clarendon, Orleans county, New York. 

Samuel Downing—enlisted in Carroll county, New Hampshire—is about 
ninety-cight years of age, and lives in Edinburg, Saratoga county, New York. 

William Hutchings—enlisted at Newcastle, Maine (then Massachusetts)—is 
now one hundred years old, and resides in Penobscot, Hancock county, Maine. 

Alexander Maroney—enlisted at Lake George, New York, as a drummer boy— 
is now about ninety-four years of age. His residence is Yates, Orleans county, 
New York. 

James Barham—substitute for a drafted man in Southampton county, Vir- 
ginia—lives in the State of Missouri, and is in the one hundred and first year 
of his age. 

The number of original applications on behalf of widows of revolutionary 
soldiers, admitted during the last fiscal year, was ten, with a yearly amount 
of pensions equal to $932 21. One pension of this class has been increased 
at the rate of $4 per annum. 

There were added to the invalid rolls—almost exclusively under the pension 
act of July 14, 1862—during the year, 16,770 pensioners, at an aggregate 
yearly rate of $1,224,340 20. Therates of pension of 192 invalids, previously 
enrolled, were increased during the same period by an aggregate yearly amount 
of $6,143 60. 

The total number of original applications of widows, orphan children, 
dependent mothers, and dependent sisters—also, with few exceptions, under the 
last named act—admitted during the year was 22,198, at an. aggregate annual 
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rate of $2,333,222. The pensions of five widows, previously enrolled, were 
increased at an aggregate annual rate of $30. 

The whole number of army pensioners who had been paid within the four- 
teen months preceding June 30, 1864, was as follows: 


Number of pensioners, Yearly am’t of pensions, 


NL ee ee Oe 6 Ore ee ah ao 22, 767 $1, 624, 388 80 
Revolutionary pensioners. ...........eceeeee 1, 430 115, 217 43 
Widows, mothers, and orphans, (other than revo- 

RE aie Asta, Lele me aay a CRBS 25, 433 2,676,579 00 











TURE ae a Pesbka ums Geveb ae 49, 630 4,416,185 23 








The actual payments of army pensions during the last fiscal year were as 
follows : 


ET OR EY. SRPe CAS SATEEN SE) TIE EO OE Oe $1,409, 943 O1 
Revolutionary pensioners (including expense of disbursing 

es coer MEF cas te ss seats thie eies dics ss 6 t= 166, 757. 89 
Widows, mothers, and orphans................ beh e hae. 2,763, 667 70 








4, 340, 368 60 


NAVY PENSIONS. 


The number of navy invalid pensioners added to the rolls during the year 
was 271, at an aggregate annual rate of $17,702. Of the pensioners of this 
class previously enrolled, seven had their pensions increased during the year by 
an aggregate annual sum of $225. 

Original applications of widows, orphan children, dependent mothers, or de- 
pendent sisters, of deceased officers or seamen of the navy, were admitted to 
the number of 248, at an aggregate annual rate of $33,762. 

The total number of navy pensioners who had been paid within fourteen 
months preceding the close of the fiscal year was as follows: 


Number of pensioners. Yearly am’t of pensions. 


MENG MIS f. Wovs Cina ew gels Oi vanfaxael. 712 $46,173 10 
Widows, orphans, and mothers,...... ind 2 3 hos 793 133, 018 00 











1, 505 1:79; Les 10 





The whole amount of navy pensions paid during the year was as follows: 


Eee eo css ca a aig ¢ sretaieln prin, Te aedemetia ls a4 $30,578 26 
Seeawe, Orphans, and mothers: ... nn» misccoresedncesse eee ws 133; 215"-66 
a en wns cs whe ees i dpe Av ew age «4 0's's - 454 00 

abe he tt. Hees OF pve eins sent ee gon dgeces a of 164, 247 92 


GENERAL AGGREGATE. 


The total number of army pensioners inscribed on the rolls during the year 
was 39,068, at an aggregate annual rate of $3,558,494 41. The total number 
of army pensioners on the rolls was 49,630, at an aggregate annual rate of 
$4,416,185 23. 

The total number of navy pensioners inscribed on the rolls during the year 
was 519, at an aggregate annual rate of $50,464. The total number of navy 
pensioners on the rolls was 1,505, at an aggregate annual rate of $179,191 10. 

Whole number of pensioners 51,135, at an aggregate annual amount of 
$4,595,376 33. 
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COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS YEARS. 


The following table shows the number of pensioners, of the several classes, 
during the last three years: | 


Class of pensioners. 1862. 1863. 1864. 
Revolutionary soldiers....... NES MOODS FI 30 18 12 
Widows of revolutionary soldiers............. vel 1860 1) 67S eae 
Agmyninvalidsd af. 22260. 98U5 be cha OSE 8,878 7,248 22,767 
Widows, orphans, and mothers, (army)..... ..... 1,485 4,820 25,433 
Maryrainvatide si)i 2. aroteetll oe 3 421 544 712— 
Widows, orphans, and mothers, (navy).......... 483 577 helo 











8,147 14,780 61,135— 




















The annual aggregates, and total yearly payments, during the same years, 
were as follows: 


1862. 1863. 1864, 
Annual aggregate........ $921,076 69 $1,371,716 40 $4, 595,376 33 
Total amount paid........ 790,384 76 1,025,139 91 4,504,616 92 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


Several tables, exhibiting in greater detail the facts embraced in the foregoing 
summary, with other statistics of less general interest, are appended to this 
report. 


BOUNTY LAND. 


During the year ending September 30, 1864, there were 1,812 land warrants 
issued, granting, in the aggregate, 286,960 acres of public land, as follows: 
Under the act of February 11, 1847, 
20 warrants, 160 acres each....... bod Joie eee 3,200 acres. 


Under the act of March 3, 1855, and supplementary act, 





fT? 740) warrants, 160°dtres' Each... et ee ec Se 278, 400 acres. 
30 warrants, 120 acres each......... ere deesreses eR 3, 600 acres. 
22 ewarrants, .8O/aeres cach} ss0.cd.0udnuw usta ne eswene 1, '760 acres. 
1;-792 283, 760 acres. 








The whole number of acres of bounty land granted during the last three 
years was 635,900. 


THE PENSION ACT OF JULY 14, 1862. 


More than a year had elapsed after the commencement of the rebellion before 
the passage of a general act granting pensions to soldiers becoming disabled, 
and to the widows or dependent relatives of those losing their lives in the per- 
formance of military and naval duty in the present war. Former acts were 
deemed applicable to the class of invalids in this service, and many claims were 
allowed accordingly. A decision of the department, conforming to an official 
opinion of the Attorney General, excluded widows and orphans from participa- 
tion in the benefits conferred on these classes by previous army pension laws. 
The act of July 14, 1862, extending its operation backward to March 4, 1861, 
and forward indefinitely, is by far the most liberal pension law ever enacted by 
this government. The circle of beneficiaries has been thereby enlarged by in- 
cluding the two new classes of dependent mothers and dependent orphan sis- 
ters. While continuing the rates of army invalid pensions substantially as be- 
fore, this act has doubled the former allowance to widows and minor children 
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(under sixteen sears old) of deceased private soldiers ; it has increased the rates 
granted to invalid seamen, to correspond with that allowed to the soldier; and 
it has diminished, to a slight extent, the rates of pensions for some of the higher 
grades in the navy, introducing greater unity into the system as affecting both 
branches of the service. 

The number of new pensioners annually enrolled under the provisions of any 
or all of the previous acts is now very small. The business of the bounty land 
division has gradually fallen off, until it has long since ceased to have a leading 
importance, as it had for some years, in the transactions of this bureau. The 
chief labor now devolved upon the Pension Office, therefore, is that arising under 
the act of July 14, 1862, and to this mainly will attention necessarily be di- 
rected in the future. Of the sum total of $4,506,903 81, paid during the last 
year to pensioners of all classes, more than $3,500,000 was chargeable to this 
act. Under all other acts the amount payable is steadily, if not rapidly, dimin- 
ishing ; while under this, the increase has been very large, and, even with an 
early termination of hostilities, the annual sum must continue to swell for some 
time to come. 

Estimates in regard to the amounts required to carry out the provisions of 
any pension law should perhaps be hazarded with some caution, even when a 
state of war no longer exists, and there are fixed data on which to base a calcula- 
tion. But while hostilities actually continue, the conditions are so uncertain and 
variable, and so much is left to mere speculation and conjecture, (which are all 
that can tell us the number and results of battles for a given year, determine 
the mortality in camp, or fix the duration of the war,) that the most careful 
estimates are very liable to be much at fault. It was my confident hope, which 
the experience of previous years tended to confirm, that the total payments under 
this law would never exceed $7,000,000 a year. Half that amount, however, 
(including arrears,) has already been reached, as indicated above. For the 
current year there will probably be required, for all classes of pensions, and for 
arrearages to new pensioners, (which, in some instances, exceed one year’s pen- 
sion,) a sum exceeding $7,000,000. 

During the first quarter of the current fiscal year the admissions under this 
act have been as follows: 





July. August. Sept. Total. 

RLY oon eos pee eee 4a nm whe mie ¥ 972 878 822 2,672 
Widows, orphans, and mothers, (army)..... 1,634 1,849 2,382 5, 865 
Navy pensioners during the same months...........0 cece cee cee eees 108 
Agegregate..... my wTucotereree’a = LSGch « WACRET GEE a3K> ROK Nie 29 0 SOO LEN OE 8, 645 








Assuming the admissions of this quarter as a basis, and taking the average 
rate per annum of these three classes from those on the rolls during the last 
fiscal year, we have the following results for the current year: 

















Class. . Number. Averagerate Amount. 
per annum. , 
eenas(ariny io. EO AS. 10, 688 $73 00 $780, 224 00 
Wimuwe, Meee); (army) ier). 23, 380 105 00 2,454,900 00 
Wavy pensioners... 432 99 16 42,837 12 
POLED OES UPN se. anos 34, 500 , 3,277, 961 le 
Add amount on rolls June 30, 1864...........4-: woe. 4, 595, 376. 33 








Total apparent amount for year ending June 30, 1865....7, 873, 337 40 














From this estimate, however, must be deducted the diminution to be expected 
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by reason of deaths, discontinuances of disability, and other causes, from the 
amount apparently required at the commencement of the fiscal year—a sum 
sufficient, probably, to reduce the aggregate to less than $7,500,000. Of this 
latter amount, it may be fairly presumed that more than $500,000 will be 
chargeable to other acts, general and special, than that of July 14, 1862. It is 
assumed in the foregoing statement that the amount of arrears due at the time 
of allowing the claims admitted during the current year will not be more than 
sufficient to raise the average of all such admissions to one full annual payment. — 

Every active campaigning season adding largely to the pension list, it is 
obvious that all calculations as to the ultimate annual amount to be reached 
under this act, when made at an early stage of the war, under the hope of its 
speedy termination, will be found inadequate in proportion to the prolonged 
duration of hostilities. The facts stated above, in connexion with those given 
in my last report, will afford the additional light derived from the actual ex- 
perience of two years, and aid in modifying former estimates, as may seem to 
be required. 

The passage of the act of July 14, 1862, and of the supplementary act of 
July 4, 1864, marked a decided advance towards the organization of a con- 
sistent and uniform pension system. No other nation has provided so liberally 
for its disabled soldiers and seamen, or for the dependent relatives of the fallen. 
The government has undertaken to make up, to a certain specified extent, for 
the loss of health or members, when incurred strictly in its military or naval 
service, and to furnish regular pecuniary aid to the families of those whose lives 
are thus sacrificed. From this simple impulse of justice, manifesting itself in 
the war of independence, has sprung the entire system now expanding into pro- 
portions perhaps little anticipated in those early days. In place of laws for 
particular emergencies, cautiously limited to retrospective action, we have now 
a statute which puts on an equal footing each arm of the service, embracing the 
future as well as the present in its scope, and providing for regulars, volunteers, 
and militia alike. 

With this step in advance, however, it is not to be claimed that the organiza- 
tion of the system is yet complete, or entirely adequate to a work of such 
growing magnitude. It may not be inappropriate, therefore, to submit certain 
suggestions, founded on experience, with a view to further improvement. 

In order to the proper adjudication of a pension claim, little parol evidence 
would be needed, were the army records and rolls all made out with complete- 
ness and promptitude, in accordance with the Army Regulations and with the 
orders of the War Department. ‘The claimant’s declaration and identifica- 
tion would then be met by a corresponding record, if the claim be valid, 
seldom leaving any further testimony to be required. ‘The Pension Office 
having no longer any direct connexion with the War Department, there is 
naturally the less inducement to exact a strict compliance with rules adopted 
merely for the benefit of the former, or to modify them to meet its wants, 
as legislation is varied. ‘This difficulty has been much relieved by the courtesy 
with which the proper bureaus of the War Department have not only furnished 
the evidence in their possession, but have specially instructed officers of the 
army in thisregard. A similarremark applies to the Navy Department. How 
dependent this office has been upon these two departments—at a cost to them 
of much time and labor—it is unnecessary further to indicate, while suggesting 
the very great convenience, to all concerned, of some method by ;which reports 
of the service, casualties, and discharges of officers, soldiers, and seamen should 
be made directly to this department, and be at all times available to this office 
for reference. 

The fact that medical officers of the army and navy have no definite instrue- 
tions as to rating’ the degree of disability of soldiers and seamen to be dis- 
charged for injuries or disease is also deserving of attention, In a large 
proportion of such cases, these officers have neglected to fix any degree of disa- 
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bility. When estimates have been made, the want of uniformity has been so 
marked, that to accept them implicitly would have involved the officer in fla- 
grant inconsistency. Inasmuch as these officers belong to other departments, 
it has not seemed to me appropriate to volunteer any recommendations for the 
relief of this evil; nor has it been found an easy matter to adapt instructions 
to all the varied cases arising, even for the guidance of the civil surgeons under 
the immediate authority of this office. 

As affording an illustration of the variety of origin and diversity of degree 
of the disabilities for which pensions are claimed, the following summary of 
three hundred cases, consecutively examined by one of the surgeons appointed 


by this office, (William M. Chamberlain, M. D., of New York,) is here given ; 


EE TAINYD OBO HEIAND 3), gC I, SP el, arbi eae eats 139 
SAE, GOUROMIBEONL. S138, OU IG UN. EON kee ete 20 
Chronic rheumatism..... POSTNO A GUC CEL A WLR I FAS Oe a aia) 3 
eee Lan aR ciere pc tavtunia't ia hn apsiir Suen 0 eihiceen 
SUAIDRLITGD <2u1.1. Sip i(lh, laldea s abit uk Meek dO gut ACs ial tote ob 
EE SOMES GtOsGos SUTOMUE. Gate IS. VOVORD PR. O95 PN od lee, 
MEME AIDE) Sei 157 GI ALAWI TRG ML hen shia Poly’ OWA Min. Sera EL), 2 Ee 
NERO iy ch cbs aI G9110 0), O14 C01 ee MOULAIB NTA. Ob eee fe via ee 
MIDSIS OUD SOLS 25% fol aed AAR. Os ORS R UL ie OS AY 
BIOL RMCL-ROINH. 120i. Dasha. Abt we SU oe 
SUMNER Tid Vr. S)(aibds. ail a! sa Sa id SEA WS, ALS NIDA UO Fad tee Tt EE 
POPIRNG SB CISCAKO 5 5 ois hna. aie egies wv. HR AL Ts aie UA a 3 
Emphysema and sun-stroke.............. GAMES PIA OOM ZO 
Paralysis agitans..... Pad). Yee MHOUT WI DIA rowioa so) Ry, 
DEMEWOUS CEDIIGY .1 i scuwjedera bid ta). iia QA aOR, FOLIO TA 
PETG ATTOTICS O41) .1a7- C5s sledge ENOL ape) LUA NO RIG YO. 
Re ii21Az Jia sadis we wCstfe Wis Aue Ak We Roe. Yes Wt ea 
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Seepeeiomine heartand lungsoiv.c 1.5. HOUSE 
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SIE HIE IGIM G40) yati\. Gils fate. Seo WE SOU Te 
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The average degree of disability reported was .674, or about two-thirds. 

This list of the causes of disability is far from being an exhaustive one. The 
degrees estimated range from one-fourth to total. Under such general instruc- 
‘tions as have been given, it is improbable that any two surgeons can be found 
who would, acting separately, fix the same degree in each of these several 
eases. While the act of July 14, 1862, does fiot distinctly state that the disa- 
bility to be taken into account is that for procuring a subsistence by manual 
labor, such has been the construction of its meaning, in accordance with the ex- 
press language of the act of April 10, 1806, and with the uniform precedents in 
this office. In estimating the degree, reference is not had to the particular em- 
ployment of the applicant before entering the service, but to his capacity for 
manual labor of any kind. The loss of a limb, or of its extremity, has al- 

42 1 
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ways been rated as a total disability; and the other effects of wounds have been 
estimated proportionably, as nearly as may be. In regard to this latter class 
of disabilities, however, and still more for the manifold diseases and injuries 
on account of which pensions are claimed, a more definite system is desirable, 
such as may best be matured by a commission of surgeons experienced in the 
service. One of the first duties of such a commission would be to discriminate 
between the causes of disability on account of which pensions should be 
granted, and those which cannot properly be regarded as incident to the ser- 
vice. It may well be questioned whether all those included in the above list 
belong to the former class. It is equally doubtful whether, assuming a given 
disability from a particular cause, at the time of the soldier’s discharge, a like 
rate should be fixed for that cause in every case. ‘There should manifestly be 
some distinction between permanent and temporary disabilites; between those 
properly incurable and those that would yield to professional treatment; be- 
tween diseases that are organic and those which are functional; between those 
purely superinduced by the service and those which are partly constitutional ; 
between the unavoidable results of climate, exposure, or battle, and the casual 
effects of carelessness and self-neglect, if, indeed, the last-named class, in each 
of these instances, should not be altogether excluded. 

Whether the much-needed revision of these matters, thus imperfectly indi- 
cated, is to be best attained through the invited co-operation of the War De- - 
partment, by further legislative action, or by this department independently, in 
the exercise of authority which it already possesses, is submitted for your con- 
sideration. ‘hat the work should be undertaken at an early day, is certainly 
to be desired. | 


PENSION AGENCIES. 


Since my last report, new disbursing agencies have been established at 
Madison, Wisconsin; Canandaigua, New York; Columbus, Ohio;. Dubuque 
and Fairfield, lowa; Cairo, Illinois, and Doyer, Delaware. With these addi- 
tional agencies, and with the increased compensation to the disbursing agents, 
granted by an act passed at the last session of Congress, enabling them to 
employ the necessary assistants, the requisite promptitude in the payment of 
pensions is believed to have been secured. Any further increase of the number 
of agencies, in any of the States in which pensions are now made, will not 
probably be needed. Aside from occasional complaints that exorbitant fees 
have been exacted by attorneys for executing the necessary vouchers and 
drawing the semi-annual payments, (not directly controllable by this office,) 
there is apparently general satisfaction'with the present organization for the 
disbursement of pensions. . 


PERIODICAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS, 


The expediency of periodical examinations of invalid pensioners whose dis- 
abilities are not clearly permanent, and of occasional special examinations in 
cases that are thought to be doubtful, has been shown by a careful execution of 
the law requiring biennial examinations, and by such special investigations of a 
similar character, in addition, as have already been made. These latter will bé 
more systematically continued, in the several disbursing districts, under the 
particular provision made for such examinations by the eighth section of the 
supplementary pension act of July 4, 1864. As illustrating the operation of 
the biennial law, the general results of the examination of four hundred and 
seven cases on the Boston roll (George Stevens Jones, M. D., and A. B. Ban- 
croft, M. D., being jointly the examining surgeons) may here be stated. Prior 
to such examination, these pensioners were inscribed on the roil at an annual 
ageregate rate of $29,596. ‘The net total reduction made by the examinations 


/ 


. 
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in these, was $6,420 per annum, or nearly 22 per cent. In a few cases, an in- 
crease was recommended, and four pensioners were dropped from the pension 
list, on account of the discontinuance of their disability. A general reduction, 
in an equal or still greater proportion, of the entire invalid list, without any in- 
justice to the pensioners, may be assumed:as the result of a strict enforcement 
of this law. 


PENSION SURGEONS. 
The following list includes the names of the examining surgeons now acting, 
who have been appointed under the eighth section of the act of July 14, 1862, 


many of whom have been designated since the date of my last report: 


LIST OF PENSION SURGEONS. 








Names. State. Counties. Post office address. 
vee, arden lol se. cool Connecticut. .--- PIT Ua oy eo = 4 Danbury. 
Menara aen:. 23 .Cclec Slept 2 GOR ART ORS? GGL VOM : Bridgeport. 
ey ket PU MBIATNS so is. Soe ooou | Le. Goxte Stow bs. 2 avis yo! ee Brookfield. 
Pinckney W. Ellsworth..-..--|.--. Una woth: Hartford.....--- Hartford. 
BUITIOR IBN «pon de nose ncen|-~-- a Ay Se eh BE ede TELE welpahellagh 4 Enfield. 
MIPEIININICRS paccos cece ssc=|-000 1 acy gchy Sie tis git, adeno Nae tide oe New Britain. 
Vi a ry ever 19 te dhe deg tenaalgt TELONIGH I. ss >> West Winsted. 
oo A a ad a LAE bey ache § Big ile TL) Nes egal teah Falls Village. 
Pee, DNOVE. .--.....2-|-25- pap at tte pide Oke t sae Woodbury. 
EMER ey SLQUCI . - ol erat | oes Goats ee oe Middlesex ...... Haddam. 
DURMEEMEIOES cdo cots cccnee seas 1 gla Sa ag 8 A 3 Lay Ply by Mendes Middletown. 
Seer ye tOrpOnt..... = sees | eae ES Sy a yale ache New Haven_....| New Haven. 
Robert McUurdy Lord........]---- 1 Le Pak See AR New London....| New London. 
Ralph Farnsworth...2..-...../---- HO Laity nase eoL destt U0, st Norwich. 
EEA OWES low om ewe a |- se WMivsaens taht Tolland ......-- Rockville. 
Beeomern tt, HIGley. 62. won a'-|--- + ELLE coda by hettoty Pike ye <a da Bere do. 

Beamer trurening.__.. 22-22. }--.- 40 PRG A Sel ea ed Windham.....-. West Killingly. 
George F. Woodward.....-.--- Jalifornia.......| San Francisco--.-| San Francisco. 
Teme ee eS Deélaware'..<. 2)". be A044 Seep aepegh Dover. 

Uagiemee Wilson. 16k Se Gormvec vey. New Castle...... Wilmington. 
‘Thomas H. Stewart......--.- Dist. of Columbia | Washington.... . Washington city. 
EE OEGEDTION ol ola ol atom ewe | meee 1 bp Adie dias peg vk be rn aly OR ape Armory Sq. Hosp'l. 
MIE ICNOIB,..... 202 = ewe le 2 U0 es tees 'h Lat | pent dagen 244 ‘* Hh’ street. 
MeeeIGERICh.. occ. -20-----|+--- Meee eae: i aoe 44 Eel pales ably Georgetown. 
Pepe MONUINS ......00------ DS COR Tiag octets eter ANUS ne sores ar Quincy. 
Peer TOUG...-..-.--.-.-<.|---- COL eases Alexander ...... Cairo. 
wepmmemunvOld. 2 oA eet GO 2a (eee e OTE a hte ate Greenville. 
George N. Woodward........]-... Unc ss omee SIOOTIO’ Sata eat ee Belvidere. 

Ces eeetmNer LS LSC pl AGILE Buréaw i t29 20. Princeton. 

Hy tmeeancnard -... oc a fen ee dop.dt' sue ie: GOV Oe Cue re dey do. 
Te opin nk wip cle ht os OA ah an ale urroil.d 6% 3c: Mt. Carroll. 
Neate HOMES. _...'..------|---- + 0 eeepc Champaign ....- Urbana. 
| | a ay le Ree ah Ded Christian... - Taylorsviile, 
Fleming PERE R ING or o's on pees Le aie NS) saa pty ed ig i ty gabe Marshall. 
ee ey mata 1 Sk hel tc tig el sie ty hed pee aptly Clay City. 
James Portmess..........--- dE NOLIN G TL (ost dOULeURiC. i Xenia. 
NOES (OE 2 ee ee es a do.ct oc. 8  Ohintontinn avis Carlyle. 
OSS a a! COVE Se Bape Oath 9 Sok ee a Charlestown. 
LIS ENTE oo os ow ewinniy = >< ='1 a ed ally oe SE a Chicago. 
pee ess eS tee PEM tea ef oo UO. woes ee ehh do. 

Moses ©. Kellogg............]--.- WL; Repay paige I HAY Jee me = oo Genoa. 

Tsaac W. Garvin... ....2.-.}_.-- Obl C2236 Hee cd eg Oe ed Sycamore. 


Naham E. Ballou...... 2.202 !..2. Gdbewieus tut a Ho. SRS Sandwich. 
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Ig@Vi ss LOU toes ee dea teae eat Liinulissesee sees Wdear ss scue se Paris 
LEV LOW Sd chen awasehes me esl sam sO ls cea e ee ee Edwards.......- Albion 
DeWise WV. OMiition: so52 555 5e | sos poe mene tase Effingham....... Effingham. 
TUM ees ys ane. Josh sot Senl ee doissssasees Franklin s22< 33; Benton. 
Ranben Rio MeDowell-v<-: S2s0yP22 ido issneescee Fulton <<s2 sins Lewistown. - 
SURGE VWs Leder. 154-5 6) DAS Co ie ee Sea Gallatin .... 2... Shawneetown. 
Jats o. oamM vel |. ti. sat. ee OO se ckeesaee Greene <.i. tee, -| Carrollton. 
Augustus. FO Hand. .2cseo Sls eee U0 soaeeee kar Grandy-.s..-2%5 -| Morris 
TEA MAULUONC. <.. Laat ace coop s POUT EE eee eeee Ylamilton......- McLeansboro’. 
SPUREIOG SHIBY Joce stot ple eee aet eee ele ee ee eee Hancock :s..22: Warsaw. 
PeiGlie sons cota ce Semel eee dv iusssieecse Heary cee Galva. 
River tGVens:.. 2. Wao sett | se UO bE cates eee Jasper wens wees Newton. 
Mimi, WOLDOL > wan ineaat Saas ep ele Ree Eee Jefferson.......- Mt. Vernon. 
Josepa O”. Hamilton {.. ate dO lL eect ces Jersey Lewes ese Jerseyville. 
Benjamin PS"Fowler, 2222.2 eas G0 bese ee ces Jo Daviess...... Galena. 
WOM i, NGITIS...-accus 222tls- -U0se ee eEees Johnsoni=.=is6e Crimea. 
George Bratton S75. .* “cous tet SUMO ined eae Cece do looses Vienna. 
URED EHOW 2 Yic.a bing = cee es Ge | sear dO bts ren Kankakee ....-- Kankakee City. 
OG; Do towels iia. cone ra PP eel Pao teen Kane. joccers eoee Aurora, 
daub. WUMOLLS os ola ca ces et ta] Seat ee K nox bincay2 te Galesburg. 
Benjamin 8. ‘Oory 5.4 awe tres SE SS dolls eta Lake: wwe eca sere Waukegan. 
Chester Hard. oe i. ob etee a ees [eee OO tak eee et La Salle..—..5% Ottawa. 
Cp eaCartere es. eran pcan SPO fee eto Lawrence ...=+- -| Lawrenceville. 
Oliver everett.) 3 beet oe dOl.a eee ees eG 2. sant ee tee Dixon. 
Samuel Sarvent << -j5 cee Se ee kogan's sorcccvwe Lincoln. 
Richard D: Hammond -2.w se SHG2 PO ae. Mctonough....-| Macomb. 
Harmon, A Buck’. po SCOT do arr McHenry-sisesee Marengo. 
BoAw Wade fs fone beac e cogre tC Ulido bone sdo tae 0 bio ire Woodstock. 
EU KP Cre there LS. bone were Ye OO ee =| Mohean wre esee Bloomington. 
Tra Breurtiers ooo. bees hs EO rotons Macon ss acew eoae Decatur. 
Bak Websters lo. rss SAE aO ra eens Macoupin..-...- Carlinville. 
As b:. McChesney - ova reese QOS ree Madison......-- Alton. 
Jonn, H.. Wier too. ecscstesertee TedO lo rete d0ies2 srerees Edwardsville. _ 
John Lb. Hallgut cscs cres SOO R LEO tore ntace Marion +15 Jse Centralia. 
Walter D. ‘Stillmanioscs ss 2222] 2 200ls ec rereee Marshall........ Lacon. 
James W2'MeCalls gesassdeus ts GOvece terete Massat. ¢ sae rews Metropolis, 
Heory, J onese22 Sosrecss AE. WOscgedadace Morgan ...-...- Jacksonville. 
Wiliam, W. Burds-\cccsss 2e05/ 22 Bdosc shoes ied Ople-Jascsreners Polo. 
Kdward Dickinson /s<sccsssespeerdOssssesesa. Peoridiseces hee Peoria. 
William. N.’ Bottomly 25222 -2]02lod0s css denane Perry sree ee aete Tamaroa. 
sonn Mclain i. 222 .issseecee dl (Yodo teseaccascte Leu dO sateen does Du Quoin. 
Byron’. Jones.) is ssseesescieees GO yecasscses Piatt. scsacuvane Monticello. 
Alexander H: Kellogg seis scectUler.d0scsuaterac Pulaskicseceasss Mound City. 
Cuthbert T. Jones: ..266 scc02]sL0. d0ssceasssce Randolph--....-| Chester. 
Ramuel McClure. 5 scsss5. Sb edosseedesawe Richland ......- Olney. 
Thomas Galt.) . i cccacee ses] PO is eede suse Rock Island. ...-.| Rock Island. 
Ferdinand Rubac.. wes ceeee flee sdOsecwen tase St. Clair.assas22 Bellville. 
Joun. W. Mitchell ,..-22 SSS a2 pido acess ccc Salines-sscseaae Harrisburg. 
Thomas N. Henning esas. ese dame sea b Sangamon ...... Springfield. 
Gharles 5. Sheltonsss<c 2.22. [U9 ldoiracescess| lie dOsssccasntoale do. 
Hioerren welti css cbisee ree 2 edo scica acct. Shelby <ssce euee Shelbyville. 
PROMIERT LIA). oo wd see a ere fee Ose ba as suns Stark... .icce ce} Toulon, 
Heorrnin J Buckley. +23 272g eens GO sceaca css Stephenson --.-- Freeport. 
eRe COUG nn tos Suet Lae ees |b soe OZ eGEke St Et Tazewell sus sacs Washington. 
Lie AG tak See ee eee ee Ss00se athe eats Unioniseiss suc Anna. 
POUR IE SCUCL ce cat acteer sealers eU0ss Sekt ss ct Wabash<.2625.- Mt. Carmel. 
JOD 1S OUNE Laden enable ee eUOseee et Seas Warren se.scex Monmouth, 
HMMS y eeceste tse ced ek Ot eet Washington -...| Nashville. 


Jon DAOONS oes wes oie ett tes | sae OSL eet Le Wayne .ewaes eee Fairfield. 


_ 
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Francis Ronalds.... ......-... LHinelt.ics232024 Wanttetctessace- Grayville, 
CS GT a oe eee Fe Whitesides. .....| Sterling. 
ee ee eee Pee. Wilheseltsiceces Joliet. 
SS ed rare Mies eating: GOyUseusetas Lockport. 
OS SS SE ee BO eraeoed Williamson ....-| Marion. 
PRUE RSNINADA LS. one wee'cces| <== WOieeewveees Winnebago ..-.. Rock ford. 
Benj’n S. Woodworth-.....-.. Jedintis esses s64 allen issu fares Fort Wayne. 
Matthew H. Bonnell..........|---- Oiewereeded BOONE 5 ose J5e8 Lebanon. 
Witham Ps Colium ..........}...-- OO, Jae ces (Natl dc ls“sstens Jeffersonville. 
Srmeeeeony Dunn. s...-- 22)... WS aie haa’ Clintonss <3 se Frankfort. 
Senet 1S. 16052. |. asec de clean Wires Crawford .....-- Leavenworth. 
OS a es re AOL ose ress Dearborn ...... .| Lawrenceburgh. 
GEM WipoMLOOUCY (2.22. pence n|-u-> HOU ose ses Prevatr ie seees es Greensburg. 
Beromon-Stough._.....2.....|-+<- AOL Jose ede De Kalb.sesess. Waterloo City. 
AR ETON... case cawtlwclas hous sagees at Delaware ...... -| Muncie. 
Mathew Huber.,-.......... oS EE A GO bere cara Dubois. y.eaeou 6 Jasper, 
OE Tg 2 a ae GOL ts srg ass Eikbertiesess 02 Elkhart. 
a ee eee ere WO ragates ated. dotitisgs si2) Goshen. 
RGR Vs VAUCEL ona isnnce | sme at RE eee Fayette. ........| Connersville. 
Pe UASHOIAD IT ows ors Swe fw ais GOt caters ye 2 BlGydiisee<vesss New Albany. 
Pee IRMIONG EL. . 025 cs |-<0 eee pe Jie aMrAnIN ts ees Brookville. 
eee, Pakteped.i..<<2.<5i}i4.- (TONE a ai ob GiSOD 2 24 2 2s Princeton. 
SS ee ee OE hoes date os Grants .<ss ERG Marion. 
paren Minicky)......--...)-.=- Obs ta oats Green as sats pes Point Commerce. , 
OO SO Cl a OL Joweh aes Hamilton......- Noblesville. 
BPMIOTOONG, IL). se cleans jeer eGO.-canonus Harrison....,.--.| Corrydon. 
mom LOOKhATt i... .....ced pest ONS: 4 Sao 6 os ds Hendricks -.....- Danville. 
Isaac Mendenhall............}...- eee Henrys assesses Newcastle. 
George W. Riddell.....-....-|...- Whe ssksaraa shite COM ba wees 2s Knightstown. 
Demet. Graystonys..<.<.562-}«-02 BOs eGR Sw i Huntington..... Huntington. 
es eee Oca xaands Jackson) 252542. Seymour. 
James H. Loughridge........-|.--- On 22a ad is PASS F5 fsa5 sexs. Rensselaer. 
SE ae ae ees 2 OG: 2. set Sos JAY soca: 2 szct zt Jay. 
oe ASC 0) 7 a or “noe ee ee Jefferson .....--- Madison. 
DE DUNG Aes fo 3 ssc c cee lew Oe Jennings........ Vernon. 
Samuel C Whiting......-....|.- ROO di eawksue WHORE 5 ahs se d5k Vincennes. 
EN Se ees Sere a AO Jvsaueees Kosciusko ..5-.- Warsaw. 
feeeeeerh Darber els... 6555-22} -abs Boeideeaces: La Grange....-. Walcott’s Mills. 
Harvey Pettibone--........-.|---- Ge eeakeese bake dies este: Crown Point. 
oe Mies eecdeea Laporte 2... .-%: Laporte. 
aoOwnsend Ryan ...-....../-----|---- Ose eecthas Madison ....---- Anderson. 
reorge. Ws Mears:.......---.-|--01 Os ee Marion 4.... .--- Indianapolis. 
A ees Bers WG 4cesasesibne: OGSebs seb venh fdas do. 
Seeeeee Wy .-Olippenver i656 ered }sen oO. ccc cecscetis-s COssseus Se5stialy do. 
Nehemiah Sherman.....--..-|---- i eee’ Marshall....--.- Plymouth. 
Pomme COnstant. .. 2.65 se55.| sae NO. sauueaees Mitimi =... vases Peru. 
Bemeer. D008 occ sul eek BOvucessecee MOnreds .355 eees Bloomington. 
Malton sHeridon.: ..........<|soi. BG eesaees Montgomery ....| Crawfordsville. 
PUeIBMGHALONG!.... 222. sowe}suie WON ds edu hve Morgan. ....---- Martinsville. 
Stanbury W. Lemmon..--..---]..-- OG: J: eeb wees Wobles isis isa: Albion. 
fee eA Aigo... 2. «cece a} lout MG sce seks OWeties Lust sees -| Spencer, 
Samuel B. Bushnell.......-..|--.- i Pn rere es Parke web vce Rockville. 
eee DD, THOMAS .. 5s. e wooo) tend MO po rsaeace: KEM Go soe b teu. fetes do. 
macnn ke, AMatin.. ...'-.-Jisfiasl OS csesavdas PORT Yc sane se Cannellton. 
Edwin V. Spencer.........---|-..- MG edsecaxess Posey Loi vex ante Mt. Vernon. 
ER WERHOT 220 oo ooo wn epee cHOO. oo seasces Putnam. soo. .ese Greencastle. 
Davia Ferguson... ..-. -.-- «wowed OO. 2kvesee. Randolph--...--- Winchester. 
WernCeL Mloredetie ls, 6 2 os cawsiad i PROSE Pee RIDIOV owe vee ues Versailles. 
A ne we Biting < oa ds 554 Fob hs oh Gack abs'atalh Rushville. 
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Daniel Dayton..........----- Lomded.¢ St.edoreph South Bend. 
ant We EOOKE AULA UL ue ee eee ann ri Bi a Spencers seas eas Rockport. 
Comers D.GRwme ec wecere eluant 1 a AE EEE Stem ben so nna. Angola. 
Bob. Gales legse yn: nore wn | mee FCF OS lea Switzerland -.... Vevay. 
Thomas Chesnut) cstst- .-nece.maleens ELE sh De naa Tippecanoe.... -- Lafayette. - 
Benjamin vDa yal... »cecsen peewee E49 OG aaah a: Vanderburg .....| Evansville. 

J; A LNOMDsON fii 30% Loo ces ool Rees OM oe desma Vigo adeaae ...-.| Terre Haute. 
DP LOLO WAP ME AI OL ~ ose wey GRE ro Ot 8 leat ieee Wabash | pececce Wabash. nae 
Het Old ORSON Ol nl oo bocce nme bai de ot Pe A a a eels Warrick oo. oo3 Boonville. 
Harvey D. Henderson.......-|-.2. CB Ua, et Washington....-} Salem. 
William Dickey Joo. uo. omeee dee ON it paca MeN Sih nko Centreville. 
Balas Mig vena wees oy cases aiacciit OG ae we nea gee re Ca aia UR aig” =. Richmond. 
Willie S, Boythiiss Uo. .ccues|Gno% 7 le A i Penton eer Vinton. 
ia | ACTOR EME OOLL owen clone reir) aie Apes es Black Hawk....-.| Cedar Falls. 
MUS YY SIVIRINS Dei cid 72 tM ape YG « ra Vo Beak Np Waterloo. 
Bit oMobartyas cok... .5-)- ae re a 9 OR eso Peone I tees Boonsboro’, 
DO eA OO RO heat mist w ene ck ee i ee NS a Bremer, < psa Waverly. 
youn <F. Houseitiest li. seen DOP cele Buchanan-....-.| Independence. 
James Ford Logan........---.|---- rey ah ae apne Besleti. we cemee Clarksville. 
Ste ISODNGOUSLIOS Soo venta eee "1 9) a) Gap CAGAP x-mas acme Tipton. 
Ere ea We OL MOOUEE ala cae me hseeel CSE Be aN ed Clank. aed ewe Oceola. 

PAL an ChATa sw. Woo. we whem TORN beatae Cav tOny 2. eae Elkader. 
JODT a unnisag S202. ice moe a hmnn "fa eas este a Clinton io oes on Lyons. ‘ 
AS eeseland 2 FUL wig ow oe en keel FD eRe eres bale Re ee Camanche. 
Mio PLOT cee na on nn alee GE dee eee atl se owe cee Bloomfield. 
Jobn VP. .Manleyiseiti. oo. ewe heme POE Rete RUSS ET Detatority coors Leon. 

PM.) MoLazen eel oo onaniaoes ra Po) 9 AA a Des Moines. ....| Burlington. 
DPD Wik 2 aie taewsle wasn en 6 aban 3 bl Ee Dubuque -.....- Dubuque. 

C. Cen rarker aro 6 uo oni onan oP, @ PRONE Fayette ........ Fayette. 

J ee RONNIE OOS. oo wed Raenke Fee 2 Pa AR Bi Fremont....-...| Sidney. 

BPP ONT le i6 OS bw ne nx keuee rte MA kip eats Guthrie... ee Guthrie Centre. 
De Wat MCUMPELE Gs toe now beet re fy | 8 Geant HGDty ualeacae wine Mt. Pleasant. 
Preston’. Lakewaug sy... ee che tt he Saad ER JRCIEBOD 1s a min aie Maquokita City-~ 
OC. Bl Olarkensd Woes. ce cee UL wea ee Jefferson... 2. == Fairfield. 
Henry Murrayin sien soe nnd ee ey @ RA lee 2 Johnson.....---| Iowa City. 
Lucius French geo so... pwces lane ri SLs RA abl Je do ae Anamosa, 
Edward Whinery .......--.-.}--+- Th Ss BG) Reals | em ae ee Fort Madison. 
EVP ACPA Ven. Cob d oc ba c0o oer lene i Fes ied Se rs Ce Seale Ya Keokuk. 
Menry Ristind 10get ie eee maha al Bike he a eo LN od ae ce oe Marion. 

REE HUAY - cur edie coke we alae 5 Fat: Sack PRAY aie Litaicetcuaneea Chariton. 
Bes MODEITY seeds Lace wot Mae “a0 ps a Madison .......- Winterset. 
Charles Beardsley soo... he dd 3 FR? PRUNE 2) SB Mahaska... 0. Oskaloosa. 

Hm. .bowe Taylor.gsed. Lec ates RO a Marshall .....w.<« Marshalltown. 
James A. Donelan..........- Bee) GRR cee ade LEE ELS EM ee Glenwood. 
Wes COUSINA LSU Os. cue meee oR CT's Bi Aa SMS MOO TOG Gr nee min Albia. 
Christian, Hershel... wood 21 woke OOS cece Muscatine .....- Muscatine. 
Meo WaD bavaGae: Lo... Le ca ee 12 eee aE Clarinda. 
TRQAG VIGIL OSL Jo ww eine) panel ERS pA OU ae tete ie aaa Des Moines. 
eee UO s Lee aman tenndl ry ae Sn a Pottawatomie ..-} Council Bluffs, 
Egbert 8. Barrows........----|- ae To. BE Rees BONE tts oka ae -| Davenport, 
PREP eT GEU 2s cSt a> w ape mice bole ESTERS | RED Van Buren...... Lebanon. 
WT POLL 5 oe oe 212 GS CL Wet ee ag Wappelo........ Agency City. 
US AREY A acl) TPR 2 oe npn poe lek Si eee Westen co eee Hartford. 
William McClelland......----|---- 3) ee ae Washington. ....} Washington. 
7B. Hatetinsendy. 4. seen a kde PIRI 8 oe ms i Weinneshiek....| Decorah. 
Stephen O. Himoe.........-- Kansas... . 2322 Bourbon .... - ~~ Fort Scott. 
Edwin MeGrantivn 2...) sabaedl OS SS RR Doniphan...... .| Troy. 

SS: CL CRIA EMG TEA GOD ogre ma shi M cel nice tg to Dove lage aan. Lawrence. 


Alonzo: Pallemserixd? ono 2 batt “Fy See CEL Ses ESR Osta en ae do. 
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Selden W. Jones............ ol REAM SES. Seen nied Leavenworth....| Leavenworth. 
O15, BendePIGued. .owe cowen| vee dG 5 che woes Litt resrecun wer Mound City. 
Jonm BF. Newson gi. . «scone | sett AOA peneewns LyOn..eis'<tewws| Emporia. 

© Onarigg J. Tee C ie. 2 eee cow bus ft (ot Marshall .....«. Marysville. 
DOW ye Btoreronts ii. 2 .- ws afee ds Oss owwss ee Shawnee........ Topeka. 
William Feland...-.. ....---- Kentucky....... Christian ...... -| Hopkinsville. 
William T. McNees.....-...-/.--- BOF Cp ewware Hatrison} wenn Cynthiana. 
Thomas W. Colescott.....-.--/---- BOWL je enwaws Jefferson ....... Louisville. 
pS Le Pa BOY. 4 awawwoepowdl BL Oiginetd ar inciahanacn ae a do. 
DEIN PIS FUSS. ewww ee beheld see Eeittonsieieweee Covington. 
pis) LETTE | a cr Par OU. dewakaes Madison ......-- Richmond. 
PRAT RELI USS 5. eew ewe spews dOwwed eed ows MGrcern ieee cen Harrodsburg. 
ee MLCRIIIAM OLS k ko sewer weed anes GOA J edwdaes Nicholas....-... Carlisle. 
games FD ABarbOUrs. J... see. DR Keds Pendleton ...... Falmouth. 
James A. McReynolds......-..|--.- GOi i etewend OD atest da irpats Elkton. 
George Kellogg...... .-.....- Loiusiana.....-- Oslbange) .cccaatw New Orleans. 
Sy DIBKOIISS SS asco swe | s 52) UI Pa dain oo ert acura oto do. 
Alonzo Garcelon ............ J Maine 0.5 coos cee Androscoggin ...| Lewiston, 
Beer ee MAYOR OL beccewes load! arate Aroostook ......- Houlton. 
William ©. Robinson: ........|...- GOES we wiw we Cumberland.....| Portland. 
 OMUOL CBU UE TS. Swe ce wae}entec GOL Jord ead discards ’.| Brunswick, 
Nathaniel PeaseJJ...........|-.-- ORL secre awl pe a eee Bridgeton. 
i Wie TE els) as QOS) sale crew eid ose tue rete Portland. 
Dine OEEVOCUUUUL. Swec mmm e fen ct ta aad ee oe MODE yew tee do. . 
Joumem, Weughton.. J...666.)o008 GOV deerew's Franklin ....... Phillips. 
Poem: RussellOU Li. Lowen} LL GO ees ae Pes! ia tatoruy Farmington. 
eRe RIATOU OSI ewe wit iu 2 Hancock paeeeus Ellsworth. + 
creoree Parcheniul.. owen en (2 ue DOU a teenelan de (eat Peery poet do. 
warmed D. BellgtUws....... Pate ba GL oN ee Kennebec...... .| Augusta. 
Stephen Whitmore...........)..-- oh: fa or utes it eed Oe eae Gardiner. 
Nathaniel R. Boutelle..-...../---- Ct ERE eee ewes | | Ue ans Waterville. 
Charles N. Germaine.........|.--. GO Gr tuinteiet Cites sraey 2 eS ese Rockland. 
JORMSEMWVOIMGY LL. Leow wwe w fells TOUS J rctererew pols fy eae ee ae Union. 
PIGS OIOMOMOI LIS. 2 we ewe o2e2 CO dare Leola} Asascae Boothbay. 
Ee A IORGOT I. Lwweiee | SUE th rt 0s See Outend oon South Paris. 
De pewell Lameone $.). 2.061}. is wien ele ONS cde’ és Fryeburg. 
PAB AONED, SIO, See wee owen rs ee Penobscot ...... Bangor. 
A ORC ee ites iadirscnke eo blnde UO Ge ed etl ss do. 
WOmmeNbUN ULI EU. J. cee afeeel RT A cieratewict bain SU har kee Newport. 
POR USDIUS S.J ee ens} so 6,0 epee ram 0) ae A eee Patten. 
Bere me OnDsONIL. 5 26. .| JY it: ae eee Piscataquis.....- Dover. 
re COMMIT LS emwend tise CO a neal ha ee eee Foxcroft. 
AP yy) 225 ee rr oe OT Sta reatedte Sagadahoc ...... Bath. 
eee. ONOWLU SL A 6 cowl sons GOV. cease eee te hae eee oe Skowhegan. 
pues Brookeeuly. J). . ee wee O22 is eee Wilde ibacnccee Belfast. 
Asta Peabeay leo UW... +. estar CS) eee Wasbington..... Machias. 
SEERDD OCU. Jose cnwe eI a arterial Oeste ee Eastport. 
Samuel B. Hunter............ eel ate jn Se Tales Se eee Cherryfield. 
Charles HE. Swan._....-.-.... TT fc ee ae Oy O Enea e oh See eae Calais, 
Theodore H Jewett.......... se 9 York.........--| South Berwick. 
0 EAS SOE, GOV. ictatcw'iw da dB OO a drenic cen Saco. 
eRe PA SG OUI Se we wenn Maryland.......| Alleghany .....- Cumberland. 
George W. Wayson.-........- sUBSROU. dcx Baltimore...... .| Baltimore. 
Thomas Owings.......---.--- SOOT. So Swern n db ek oe eae Eee 3 do. 
Thomas King Carroll.....-.. ee Dorchester. ....- Cambridge. 
Swen, neotes sui J... 2... Massachusetts...| Berkshire....-..| Pittsfield. 
George C. Lawrence........-- OT 7) 4 rs ee 5 isa wateitetintle North Adams. 
Eliphalet Wright..........-- wnls@otl Soe ce leds POO ene ae Lee. 
Horace D, Train....... ibacniiain Be Pte ELE SIS aa ocr. Sheffield. 
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Foster Hooperiiiwecewsesnene Massachusetts. --] Bristol ......... Fall River. 
POD Vy Maiev ena nee el YeUe tty pe eee es 4 dg n.ctegeeaue New Bedford. 
SOryeD. QUO ET peewee Siow 0 Srxrhirnmcectarssperel OR re P| a ee BPE Taunton. 
J OUN PIETRO RUS Si terete SRO Ean erent ROB orleans Edgartown. 
Wie Barleigngn cb ewer na ee PAG a et tacit TORRES tet ck neat’ Lawrence. 
Een CARO NS oie ne mn Ree i oa pire OD Cs Pa AER mea Newburyport. 
Da Vid nOntes GU oe we ewww SE CD rartemectienrenael ee LO Ln ecteemedeabinn Salem. 
Bendall tig ti 2b no ac eceew en pe TD Rass cctpesrenscoorony GG + [oe SORTA Haverhill. 
dspace WGA OULOC, 2. éewcacawlslecon (DO Leer econ sree ND Oi piaeneguerinnsiindil Lynn. 
Charles L Fisk, jr.... - em) ee i ER SE Pran kiliiidein seed Greenfield. 
Adam Cy Deane diocese. titted DG anenieaand eee 11D) -cissnptcisen, aaa do. 
Bod ward Bertoni ob sa<neseet las OMS write acres alt let (0: ae eck Orange. 
GYTUSPLOM DOM lec é cee cere mrs ad ES rtean gpicneatat one rs he foe Heath. 
Peter L. BiwStickney-.....se/ Lie ity eae nee Hampden......-.| Chicopee. 
Alired Lanibereot 6 os uv accaasaf tee SIONS sens teujoos CE “tft en Meee Springfield. 
Samuel Ay Miskio sso... 2002) Gees WOU baechakhand Hampshire....-- Northampton. 
Ebenezer C. Richardson......|..-- D0. 560, comnaatiaee ODiome amen Ware. 
Be ie OULU QI oho wo one SEES LOW sacs cnet on aiaeiab a ACLs iin aie Amherst. 
Amos P., Pancroft. 51062. Gl Ue cQus Oiler a ante hee Middlesex .....- Charlestown. 
Samuel Richardson.........-.|.-.- ee ey EY t TEL "a C1 a ES SBI. Watertown. ; 
Alonzo apm vhlocstssss tli suer Oates dana Pek LLG «shi ae ee Winchester. 
NathamvAtlon vise ls. oe UE) Oe RO + seated al Does Cha wwe Lowell. 
ate te cOOlistenisccenaacalheed 1G atone he ah ee a Ree aR Groton Junction. 
Alexander L. B. Monroe....2.}.... fA eee ery Norfolk ....-.--| Medway. 
Alexander: JacksOn.); oo aeniane tpoeee LAS onze Plymouth. ..ssas Plymouth. 
James M.’ Underwood .... ...-|.... NG vaewkwanandhlee ra 4 Pe ee, Abington. 
GAS, AW ROR SLILG TS 0.00 naa. c'n 2 hee 91a Bay Gea yo RO siete ca Wareham. 
George Stevens Jones. ....----|.-.. ileoe ada SMTLOLIS e's nave -| Boston. 
SS. EL I PTAR UAL. c's wana ne de ty Rey asa es hy Pepe Sew el ~~ SUG! 
Williaim0l Pages iiss ons ligued 1G. ob ciseupe ed ee Lich. evn ee coiddol 
OramelMartinue.s J. ses 1oua) 268 3G og enim casdchons Worcester .....- Worcester. 
Charles W. Whitcomb.......-/...- a1) Oe | CEG o> senna Barre. 
Alireds Millersiue bl Se nwa mem eeba tine 1G vs Win ee ee oy ple Ae ea | Fitchburg. 
J OSLURVPOTEOESS £6 ds «naa SRM GF icon ines ae UG ie tic ete North Brookfield. 
, a. s GARB eC ict. bn oo am SOR CUT ib ane 5 on EL ire eine Webster. 
George MosMorse so tice enn ULE 1G wee be oes, mie IE CU hae aha Clinton. 
John G.* Metcalf. ds. ac .0um edie 6 (0) oe PR 8) (AG hc Peete ae Mendon. 
Henry Clarke Jat. . once acnemsd Guar rs Cy aaa, pega ed (1 4's beeen Worcester. 
George Jewetts jo. so. nes nnent dle Ow decelerate CLG ashe oe Fitchburg, 
Abram KH.’ Ualkinsi......092 Michigan ....... AMecan fos te oe Allegan. 
Stillman Richardson. ......---}..0% ME ob tect arate Bers ieu. bs «dines Niles. 
Bkephen Si Cutter, 36... 2. soe sae Oe ee ia Bxvanen és naka mos Coldwater. 
Peete GH UCSD. Sti ow wie rat oa eee Ra) OUTS 6 neta ppe Marshall. 
Artemas Doaneish ji... . UHI do.vuvlegaues)| wee et Battle Creek. 
Lewis.W. Fasquelle.........-j}.... "ae gle eee ee pe ITO. bcm eed St. John’s. 
Charles N. Hayden.......... Fer yt oh ts pee ee a RON oe si omens Eaton Rapids, 
Dee CH Le RRB Gd ou d= =o eee nthe 10. cho tum ee a; Paes RS Bellevue. 
Ghlarlés sas Merritt. co... nnn} seed Adc. s axe bend eee at Way Tae Charlotte. r 
ATOPIC OSE Sho onlerve nce UILGME ry hy ae aE Genesee .....--- Flint. 
Aveo AMET. (so) ari 9 Sener he a ER Hillsdale £2.28 Hillsdale. 
OBE TEL PA SEL BLL Ciba ig Se nererrernrrasinl a Sid Le, - Loagham iis ates Lansing. 
SUCRE COV YA RIBLOIT Li bs, wisn 2 we LEO Ln knee e nn abe Gh. a eee Stockbridge. 
Tre DL artholoMmiew. cucu won hte uics DO es eg Sta (lide Ce cee Lansing. 
Wilhamebn Thomas... ~.<--00) 250 fs tlle Lota cnctene daar Tonia. 
J, LMR OLD A eae sme em ckiiatede 1S oe) | Bee (10.<< dnakhce ice Portland. 
Tra CpG 60). 6 oe omen ai 6008 Nee ee oe YD. eee ee Jackson City. 
HomerGi ns atcicock, towne mon brake Lee Kalamazoo...... Kalamazoo. 
Erastnageeemellig ty is lena mom ml s oere ref ERD SEES Pep ae Bent, cc cleseeess Grand Rapids. 


Alyine PeCRIIUtA : Bow wee Up cel cae 7 na a RES TOV, 6 2 a ee Lowell, 
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Names. State. Counties. Post office address. 
William A. Jackson.......-.- Michigan #2ss.:.2} Lapeer ..... 2... Lapeer. 
Tie pemOrew ered. -......0-2.-) 5h nf) See Me Lenawee....-.-- Adrian, 
Byene Halewuess --...........). 0-5 Dis dancin ee i rem airee Hudson. 
SS SE Fee 1) A Sep eee ATs cemenirns Romeo. 
Perera senrecivst J... 2.22.24.) ae hy RS Re ET ee eee Monroe, 
DIBTeUI ta GIPOOD 6... 2. enna ee dO nnn a nnnn- aE Te epee Pontiac. 
Arphax Farnsworth.........-|...- Oi eacaneini Saginaw.......- East Saginaw | 
UME GOTEOD ©. nnn ennnlicbias eT CCS ET fe ale ole Lexington. 
Oyeue at. Stockwell........../cb.- i Se 8 ST 9 hs ae Port Huron. 
Dee Alsdoticucs: eun'am esababsl Ghent Te derision Shiawassee...... Corunna. 
amon Bassett... ..0.en0<-)s05- "1 et LAER Na ER St. Joseph.....- Centreville. 
EET A fT: (6 ee TE RAGE ae Burr Oak. 
BE RACITICNS So LL. nnn nnnanlaes DO emampanmatemil fi a at Three Rivers. 
NY OE Cb. cnc nenbouuld 1 (RES aie Van Buren.....- Paw-Paw. 
Bont 1. neablegys .).....-.00-/siss- 1 (2 read EY 2 ay 2S Say Decatur. 
Williasndhewittos.. 2... sins |noue 5 EEE Washtenaw -....| Ann Arbor. 
Pee FOste Lo. nn eee bee BOE Ss a CUE male agunse, ULL Ypsilanti. 
RN A DTONIN fei 5. on ween [gs 0 saan WSY00. <pena nena! Dotroits 
William R. McMahan~.-.--...- Minnesota ...... Blue Earth....-. Mankato. 
NN wan ase ko 0 BER Fillmore......--| Spring Valley. 
Augustine B: Hawley.......-.)-.-- ‘hy FS? ale SORE Re Goodhue... a=. Red Wing. 
William A./Penniman.......-j}.... 1 R SR Hennepin........ Minneapolis. 
A. EH, Ames..... 2 SS a PE iy ROPES YASS Oil daaananns hea do. 
SL, ES ee | Pe EL eae Olmstead ...... -| Rochester. 
OPN AMON So. nas one sett. eaecanss BBtISCY thoes oak St. Paul. 
Dee eMMIsON Ls. 2. oe cciachaaos ida nata BG alle acini in All Faribault. 
ES ES CR kr Pee Rite lena SERS IT 4 ER ae Shakopee, 
ee ora FOR. Suaiee Lo nw pone sibs hs Cy ie Stearns ....-....| St. Cloud. 
EN DOON 3s 5 on, oon three 15 Sh See a. ORR oie wen Wabasha. 
William J. Heddens......---- Mia. ca Buchanan....... St. Joseph. 
SS ee Se Cee 1s Cape Girardeau..| Cape Girardeau. 
0 ES eee pee ree oy, eh i eae Ghariftou....<s Brunswick. 
Peremara A Wells. ......--ccun}eann so ese COLT ae Op Jefferson City. 
JonmstonvLykens. ..........-|ss-- 1 oe RN ES BAOMAOT J. amigas Kansas City. 
Thomas J. Montgomery......]...- ni Se A OTA 4 wanna an Warrensburg. 
William P.sBonlwate.........|uso. 4 lee SAS Re Oe Latayette ......- Lexington. 
ASE ee) ee pe ee Ey Ge NE ane Ts Oe Se Palmyra, 
Uees Lardidwards.........--+eluan> ei Med PRE, CERES CH RED TE lags Sedalia. 
LEE ES a i a Sa 1h be 2 ate Sa) en ee Rolla, 
Weta Bidigedi£. 2; on. dus alle DG cnc mcomentis Randolph-_...... Huntsville. 
EATL Wg MOOR oo onsen noes APERUO sem aemenn ERE SE ES Richmond. 
wees BoWolegrove....s. ---5|/wniiOOs...ne-n-- 2 EE TET en St. Louis. 
ert Dati stall. aan ewe nifasul 7 Pee AVEDA RAN TRE « “1 Bet eo Ape ay OOS do. 
Daviosbe NelsonJ...... -...<« New Hampshire-.| Belknap ....---- Gilford. 
Andrew J. Thompson........-|-.-- BED alist kai CP wee 5 Pe ARAL Slay! Laconia. 
Jeremiah: R. Smith..........-}sisi 0 Ee, Apa as SS et (a ae ape Wolfborough. 
meatentn 14s) Gat. 2... -n|uous ‘11 OR SPR | 7H °C ek ge SEE Tamworth. 
Ebenezer Wilkinson........--]-_.- ”, ? "ee BRS ESSE hf ae Ae Tamworth Village. 
George Walton Pierce........|..-- “EASE SRE Cheshire. ooo aman Winchester. 
Thomas B. Kittredge.........|...- fe Tt tor el ae Keene. 
Jacob HE. Stickney......-.---.{s22 UN a I i cca Lancaster. 
Set SIROO EES. oni, mee Pokins Te fe ee ee Cie i) Bristol. 
Poiness Spalding) ............-pies. 1 eae ES, nee Haverhill. 
eI, | LATER) ooo ie non emahis 1 S| eee tS | ESE Holderness. 
EEE CESS | a ee 9 eae ee Ears a Sere © PD DERG Lebanon. 
weese Aisi Rambo. ...........-diafalu 1) hea Seay: Es ee Compton. 
Charles H. Boynton..........|..-. 1 ee) ae 51 Shape Lisbon. 
Cyne Kelley. og. ncmne.nfhiddd CE) meee, oa | OS Ae Plymouth. 


ORCS PERRIS oe neem women te te os Hillsborough ....| Ambherst. 
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Names. State. Counties. Post office address. 
Re By Carswelbi2etos, tne New Hampshire-| Hillsborough....| East Ware. 
William D Rae 0. cnr e OE CO 6s Lnmurninmnind we We Ose biwemcnans Manchester. 
Danie Payer goss. pene yen] ade dOUs Lenn see Oks peer ae Francestown. 
Albert: Smith Jgguie news foul (Cp ee ee CLO a oan Peterborough, 
POUT TL OnTSET OI. peu ercwen sb ee GOV. mewnnntaat DO a enc aerial Mason Village. 
Eyan <b, Hanimond) . i... .ee~|8Cue QOD. pensrarrenn oni oh Nashua. 
Benjamin Sew arren i... awww | CIEE 1k eT ne Merrimack ..._-.} Concord. 
Tesch ether CIRM S.. | waraemntunel apie BOO. creiewent eed 10 sic eee we Pittsfield, 
Wiliam tei) Perrys. o ecweewen el UG ha hee emer Rockingham.....| Exeter, 
William) Laightonics . wens knt te dO see wewwep ew ews Hewat Portsmouth, 
William ‘PétryuyocG.. vewwneest sd VIO eet Ooo weueren Exeter. 
Aluersh. Demnetios) . ew enue fen a ee Oe "1 (sees en .-| Portsmouth. 
James HivCrombie ls i Ac... | S20 s fa 8 Reve one UO sain awn Rte Derry 
James H. Wheeler. ..........|-..- DO iaie a sieutarete Strafford 5. sew Dover. 
PAM CLEGG PAIRS 6. Loewe nm dete GOL. paws eund Sullivan. ..ssce0% Claremont. 
PROniae DANbOTO YC aw cwa ee eee CO elie erewnaretee UGeleurtien ..-| Newport. | 
wacnariah Readygol.. . secre we New Jersey...... Burlington...... Mt. Holly. 
Lorenzo; i. Fishdrves. oo wea went rt Sa eee Camden. ..wseeex Camden. 
Bppraim (rolinep el). cewe sd ell DO Rd eam Cumberland... .. Greenwich. 
SS (516) <0 2: sd ae a re 8 els) ERROX wd ese anne | Newark. 
Lyndon Avsmithiys. s.<0< ds leou! JOLY wiatendieinetee dowels erry 
Stephen. Personett 1. cces poe s VIO sw aegeewe| oul dOinwtdawn ows s Verona. 
A Lis DES dee! OS Co Oe re EK DO Aker wenaate Gloucester ...... Woodbury. 
Chariem@ook te. Guu, dos eee dP WON. Vemewoy Hudson jeeccus -| Jersey City. 
CHALEUR GARE NITY So teenie wwwle cee CORRE AS Saas Mercer ~i.....--| Trenton. 
AwmfiahbwD CNewellat. t v<wesevleeud COG A sm exvieers Middlesex...55.. New Brunswick. 
CEERI ERS IMO VRE 3 id vc wetw eelwunll Os je pb wenn MGrrisvsicncunwe Morristown. 
Alexander W. Rogers. .....-.-|-.-- ae fae Beene ee PaBasie oy endo ck Paterson. 
Quintom Gibbdae 6 Fins ewer Ow « hanreabiee Salem. ecwenas Salem. 
Johny Seaways o.oo ee "113 3 Gt Sueeex Jie saute Newton. 
J. OQ; Stearmes el ius oo wees ee > ig Sea Union. ....26..+| Elizabeth: 
Philip, Ba Brakeley od Jb ew wees e0eu DG hu ewerdan WOWrell2 sdee-sawe Belvidere. 
William S. Cottrell. ..22.2..-. New York.....- Alleghany ...... Whitesville. 
Horace ERIN VesQWudl sce ewwerete 5 ea OCS reeee 8e 3 dOwijawawe ois Wellsville. 
Sylvesterad) Willard. ic.oS-aaeel Outen Albany. Dvuneaaits Albany. 
James H Armabyiul. tccawas eet Gah verter aire use DOnniieww aaae oe eG 
BORN Gr, CULO SIL ce ew tweed eee Mn wenon's Broome ..06 so 6e .| Binghamton. | ~ 
OhverT, Buide yys. Liccncesinnn 1 aN RAI PORNR eS Atencio nee Deposit. 
Charles 8. Hurlburts< .Uo..dunh RR nhanatakee Cattaraugus. ...- Olean. 
wnomas J Williams... .\.c0cnedi deve dObabweavdeslenill Voiethinware | Ellicottville. 
Paward Learite ssi Del anaunelentees OR ne swaes Cayuga saws Auburn. 
fs WS) DOA OSS CCD pas Soe REN |) WOR? Unesnrie Chautauque..#..| Dunkirk. 
Cia ere Azertiniey. U2ck |Jocewewrlunee Uonktwecnneneete Ls (snes penne eo Jamestown. 
John K. Stanchfield.. 2.20 .6.{.000 Hoven eee Chemung.......- | Elmira. 
EOE a eg LL eS  ncreecntcttecrerd ve ete WOU? ines Chenango...... .| Bainbridge. 
Aneueiue W ilar d2 aerate CHIR, Le hcoelio wl DOS 6 ehncmnnes . Green. 
Thomas. J: Bailey... .....0« «a TEGO Linens a ee Wiss dlnnenars | Norwich. 
WTR AN SOGHUBUL. bce wand aan ND Wi eiceotemdats Clinton. Voenwiers Champlain, 
Benjamins: Mocere. ower ia dt DOs bh unannrdank? OO ois shes ramos Plattsburg. 
AW \(N6G) wie Die) sce et ke ee OE eC Ap All Sea at Columbia_...... Hudson, 
FAAS APRA eT L heed ail OSE i 1s ae ee Cortland..secesmurs | Homer. ° 
Hi AEC PEEL ine a ae OG Ae i nuns Delaware ...... -| Delhi. 
Alfred Hasbrouck...-........- SUDO Ud onium « Dartich e88 ta ranmans Poughkeepsie. 
Horatio Ne Loomaige ss Loi remnenel EE DOWEL nines Eri6.icccttsutaders Buffilo. 
J. FE RRC Lees oe cena ABO AOE tanned & alt O's st banewunes why 
George BeRageiuesoc dS OS Conan Higs6x..04 clearer -| Crown Point. 
William H. Richardson......../..-- OOPS mead walt 00< aa leanne Westport. 
Theodore Gayenseae 2b ur aremerercl = Ud (0 fal Brank lind. eae rns Malone. 





Langdon J. Marvin.,.........|---- GOOG » irennaerin Fulton, ~ieeaie .| Northampton. 
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Names, State. Counties. Post office address. 
William H. Johnson.......... New York....-.- Rolsow 2. .-.---- Johnstown. 
Perouse 1. Peake. 3s ........0.-\-«0% re | ROR FE a a Gloversville. 
Christopher V. Barnett........|---- eS oT ee | ee Windham Centre. 
IEIOD SOMO ocianda «eno s mee 4 eS Fils et a ee ee Catskill. 
BS ES EE ee eer oe | Sy oe Genesee ......--- Batavia, 
SS Oe eae eer la 130-5 9:4000(:) oe Little Falls. 
Edward §. Lansing..........-|.... 7) eee Jefferson.......-| Watertown. 
TRE RUCHIBO G35. cone news (aaa ee ae Ba BOSS. sen anenee| wraoklyn, 
Charles Rowland.......-...2.|.0s. DOC sno amen Oe oe be Lee do. 
SE SS eee Pane r Fe ep ae "5 Ce AE © a a aT: do. 
Alexander R. Gebbie......-..|.... a eee GOR Ae ae RT Ge a ns L Lowville. 
SEI ae ae peer ee Ned aa ae pat Deer River. 
SE AIDS adel oe pp ae. c| anise EA NOR BAe eS Livingston... ... .| Mt. Morris. 
Wiliam B. Alloy... ..-. .nccr| ses HGle se precen lati “IVES | pee Nunda. 
Augustus L. Saunders....__--|.... EZ SRE MaHISON J ops wees Brook field. 
MPOOOR, Lei e'd < pepe es eel aaeh DO as Leal EE 3 Si De Ruyter. 
PO MEBSOD oll tl. 6. wows | vant EE oe th ae OTD RES Canastota. 
RPO OOM AS iowid' > oe ee cman! onus rT eae eR pr Pre XE RS Oneida. 
PIA VODS ia aeed'e a «cee ce bctised dal eke Dee Hamilton. 
Pemrvey F. Montgeurery,..o<u|r0ssdOtcscacnece MOBTOG 1) oo nea « Rochester. 
Be VGCT ess. on ope nne lane OU idle cana Montgomery ....| Fort Plain. 
A) ie a ht ell SEE ¢ peel aa Fort Jackson. 
Jerald, Buekbeo.cJi)...2..-~ hanes 7s ERE, epee AY & See Fonda. 
William M. Chamberlain......|..-- cs a aes Now-York... « «6 116 West 34th street, 
New York city. 
OE es pene "ATE eS gees “EE ES Re Harlem, N. Y. city. 
WRSIMMID He EMOMSON. .. 06 ene ude 2 i a 2 Ee Sa ee 78 West 47th street, 
New York city. 
Hdward Bradley ....)..-.--.+--|---% 2 eee SCS Foe 55 West 24th street, 
New York city. 
UE TAG INCH sud aublou cone ceclan dé Oe 6 a ae hs as Lockport. 
Pe INR Ol ss ysl. 1 ~~ eee) sais Ce Un eae 7 Ee Se aa Waterville. 
ERTS Ee ee Peres Fs Et ae a obs Ay Ne Holland Patent. 
Saorme! ©, Setidders yi -...-<-|-—48 “fo Dee Sais Bee” * “Se el See Rome, 
ISO Dea eee 8. ono | elt “hl Sl ee eS (5 ae ee Bae do. 
Pee, AT. ob oo te enna nnnts ON) ee ee er eee Utica. 
ee O VOOR duce... es) 28: GOAL den ccnus BE ee oe Si RR Be ee Oe 
MINT TATIONS jacicis lo ome. « vo i) nmceld SS RSS: FS rane Camden. 
ee We GCOtkaishs 3... 22 au moe o's RRR Onondaga....... Syracuse. 
Theodore Y. Kinne....... -.. RET. Ic he Eek Ty Dee El BR Rae do. 
Ea MO Nn COT hat ee Canandaigua. 
Witnam P.Towngend ....~.-¢isecr oe ¢ Ae Omi es. Goshen, 
DP COODCP cain wate - a0 Se a air ha i 5 ee eae ee Rb ee Port Jervis. 
RENREIO RG, LCG yd Gz llk wo naan anes na os Bee AT fe ee ep eee Newburg, . 
Damon W. Randall iu... ..an-+/|sess hy, bb ps ESE RS er EL Pe eee Albion. 
Pe, ot, CIDP S 3. nen nnn|oeee ER OE Eek Oswego. ....----| Oswego. 
Pe Lathrop bands . one ane| end CeO i OP Otesrors ot wake Cooperstown. 
PRE RAG OO chic irn!. dn an, nen tse 1S Ge i SIRES I SINE ESP Se Unadilla. 
Peer Th GASOLUSo Ll, Wea nalewas ESE GF Ge LeU, TRE Tene ORS Oneonta. 
1) ES ae ep PO Ne Bi RN PAT Carmel. 
eRe ORM Ore iL. 4 nw mel dee a Rensselaer ...--- Troy. 
eee TL. atheniiul.. ...<.<)#sns CET aS Ee SRI Poestenkill. 
RED My ATCO tes soo an nann| daa 7 Richmond. ....-.- Tompkinsville. 
OS Oe eS a ee Ty See Rockland......- Tappan. 
I i POLLY dake lnk ones wane ant OS iy AER Saratoga........ Saratoga Springs. 
Livingston Ellwood..........|---- St Schenectady. .... Schenectady: 
Deen DOCckstedaries sh - ..<0nc.n}nwe% 0 eS ees | Schoharie...... -| Sharon Springs. 
David C. White........ apes rey fy! es Schuyler......--| Watkins. 
Rufus C. Dunham...... ees Te we" Eee Seneca .......-.| Seneca Falls. 
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Names. State. Counties. Post office address. 
Alexis H. Cruttenden........- New York....-. Steuben wesc. Bath. 
Frederick R. Wagner-........|-.-- AGA eae Ce Ae ee Addison. 
Joshua B. Graves. o..... ...<- Silsbee GO .mdmasacaleewe GOs+ scenes Corning. 
B. FP. yShermanmerc ws 6... “sa ca siaWbe es pence atts St. Lawrence-..--}| Ogdensburg. 
FT O16 cane ee oa awe so} ee GG isacaccncheP. oe ee Potsdam. 
Bamuer OPW att oc. cs cccen 6h: Os casas sole Os hice gate Gouverneur. 
Henry (yA nstin rs o.6 cccccs ceed OOsweaees eens dort catetas Canton. 
Richard H. Benjamin. ........|.--. (eee Suffolk ......---| Riverhead, L. I. 
bucing G. Alea sri. >. .accsyeolee dO abe eae dogs ctlawiges Owego. 
Henry’ Chases foc. secs Se otuntat UOshacae eos Tompkins...... -| Ithaca. 
Somnenimioades.! M2... wo cc pees CO cede tage dOstinigeticn clare do. 
chomas 5! Dawes. oss cccccaded dOishswews eee Alister. adaceee Saugerties. 
PUMA Otis tenacdly occ cken SUES UO eawadeee eee OGshiccwaeaad Ellenville. 
William H. Millend: (cc. cccc|sa?e ot I ee Washington ....| Sandy Hill. 
Oharles O- Ts-Gilman . 2.206 sede UGsc2cccackeeee Ova acane .-| Salem. 
DUP DeWeyulees. 5 inccdeceludee CO. cecden eee, dOwadisteeee Whitehall. 
MOA Ushing@ricU. . occ dacecclaebs GO drectaas Warren.....--.-| Glenn’s Falls. 
May stesowarde ooU | cee coy pth GOs. ccawewesiceue dor scenaaes Warrensburg. 
Memon eck 60 So. oun ececlenky dOsneeeceke Wayne). .scacusd Lyons. 
Charles eA Wako 2. ccckhicss | ee OO vc euewees Wyoming. ....--| Warsaw. 
se0Tge B. Uphamici oj. cence sieen OG c nauWeneda Westchester ....| Yonkers. 
Philander’ Stewart J... cece cc}. 228 dDvetcceee cease dos watearee Peekskill. 
GFeorge J) Hisherw]..2...dseauledee GOsiesscoded teks NOs ee dees Sing Sing. 
Richard K. C. Bardwell.......|---- OG see gure Yates ..20s.ste-| Pena ane 
Portetis OsGilberts. . 2... snesda due 0 dune wuieape Hoe 610d ais wie wen Rushville. 
William H. Harper.......... N-Ohiloss is onkeetes PlleUs bons a eases Lima. 
Lares Onews tts oe e ns actonhte G0 so ccdevecarees Gide ve reat Bluffton. 
Hien ryer walarkos? Joon en cenmeas AD cites BENIBIG: con seowe Ashland. 
Stephen H. Farrington........|...2 OD lovedwcded Ashtabula .....- Ashtabula. 
William ?Blackstone.......,.dsebn Hs io, aa wie ee Athens Jc ewnwes Athens. 
Woes IBHIETENIUL Soo oawere HIGdD 2. eee Sees Auglaize.... s..- St. Mary’s. 
Alexander Hewetson.....---. WWD 6 eeseedee Belmont.....-.-| St. Clairsville. 
Thomas W. Gordon.......... si dDc.eddeeese BrOWD .anwcwaer Georgetown. 
Joseph 8. McNeely.......-.. PAOD Gk aRietves Butler. owes cdes Hamilton. 
Samuel M. Stockon.......... Dre wtgos a wa saewe Carroll n.c ower Carrollton. 
Joseph .SirCarter fi.. os asses vif SR OD aaa es deere Champaign -....| Urbana. 
Robert Rodgerdt:.. ...a0ecacueeee dod cscceewe Clark ose oats Springfield. 
TeV MCUASKIGWRL i le dacdeeetauee dad. éeswewee Clermont.....<. Batavia. 
Ae DAVIS GURU end occ cee eee. fd. sweets ews Glintons ssccvece Wilmington. 
James Robertson... 2.1... coos sleoce HO St Vawsiegue Columbiana....-| Hanoverton. 
Poe OUVOr. Scslel lo. ew ce ede QD lowed eae dodo dpueee Wellsville. 
RUOCMOADD sells ted wens awe UG? csevedere Coshocton .....-. Coshocton. 
Noite taokedorn: %... .)iccseseciwetee dbl wiseesee Crawford ...-.. -| Galion. 
Wrtmmeerkeel cw. .cccad clothe d0;..«dewesen ere DSS ie tea high Bucyrus. 
TRUE AW ODORS: We es cane ere i CP ee Cuyahoga......- Cleveland. 
Chauncey D. Griswold.... ..../..-- G0! ew dee se hetee Oss aware pee do 
tas POC fo aes ol OhOe dot os ees Hark@ccesaaucse Greenville, 
LPC CEL UROEOR Ye Ls s! coenseanaseee G0. see naene Defiancexes 6 snes Defiance. 
Matthias) Gerhard f. - 22. sc0ces(sUle ee heey Delaware ...... -| Delaware. 
AVMs Awardees d. ... pieretann| De NOt eessaas ESTIO s sc as aeons Sandusky. 
Philipps Wagenhalls.....2ls.222 DO edassads Fairfield... .... Lancaster, 
SANS Sas ORI). es weit naw pee ee AObp wheel Franklin .22cc0- Columbus. 
William Mamsey i. ...,.nn.sseu}seee DOE wip dicsiacac0 Bultotc sesame Delta. 
George Wa Wivesay .....<anes/edinn OG spckekas2 Gallian. cateezes Gallipolis. 
Lorenzo A. Hamilton.........)...- i} See ew Geauga cscs cane Chardon. 
Leigh Magne 222. n4 cus. SUES NOS ea aee Greeni idcecaaa Xenia. 
Jared Diamieretoct 9). ceckdesnalGbns QO dnAARKaH Gnernsey..cncd=a Cambridge. 
Henry Be Cater. on ceininannn Galas {Me Hed > Cee DO bids asada _ Fairview. 
Edward Mead....-...---.----|---- 3 (a Mn ee Hamilton..... «.| Cincinnati. 
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Names. State. Counties. Post office address. 
William P. Wilson-..-......- Ohi. chee (| Finley. 
P. H. Loringsis< Be nremew tanned a Pike Ba nese aeranin CCS i e Kenton. 
Poms PHOCIIMEERE. . Wo wave BD DAs renee BOOT YA rwwieré 2 0» Napoleon. 
a AS 1 TS eS RS BY BO 6 ctemntarw Hocking......--| Logan. 
CE ere et CS ea RCE DRGTON eee Norwalk. 
es ie, Se: | ee ie PEt | ES RU 2 DEC do. 
UE ORTOUOT I, 2. coca w ew ele » ES | Caer Jefferson »...-- Steubenville. 
Be PE UID ICY Ue - cree eides's . sl Se Se a eee Mt. Vernon. 
Wace MOPTrisi... «econ seol~den PE het et hatin Lawrence. ....6- Ironton. 
Be PRMLOU SEU Ls wren o UU OL | oe ROCKIN: os csaie a0 Newark. 
Es a ree AOL the ecrans DPA cw ecersiarns Bellefontaine. 
SRE NOMI OUT. hoa ese owes tc C10 bes hale atnencrs OTAING cada cans Elyria. 
Alexander Steele. .... ....--2+).20- I se ori Wes Gee dn dies Oberiin. 
SE OMA SIS, 2 core etude PRT osice arch icin NCR S Abe on wie a Toledo. 
SINRE A | IMERINS. Coc ow er eowalne MidOwocaeware so Madison .... .a.. London 
BEMEYORUSSUSI ULL, Wen wowawe was Dsl coat in nape Mahoning .....- Poland. 
Robert Li Sweeney. ........0.f556 Nisesaanense MGHON ow ce<2cas Marion. 
Ents SHOMIGOT UY . Lov dcccwceledea DO) tdmaaanes Je ae Medina. 
PMO RIIUOSOMONL Jo en eronnn | ais OP rare a SY EEN Pape eee do, 
Bee ES DIMESOS Fa os oe eC] LOE Ce ey CT eee ee Pomeroy. 
eet DAGIAPOOL (eee eb wesiwes SU tackevnons BRIAIO) wien neo Piqua. 
Pears CURORGHOLA 2S. 2. cones o}uves OY oe ee SE Aes SE Troy. 
eo RE et ed a oa OG tace waged» Montgomery....| Dayton. 
UE is ee arr idence awe MGOGIOW. «ne neectee Cardington. 
reese i itgethy uy - |. eee ewe lin CO Die eons =o Muskingum.....| Zanesville. 
Thaddeus A Reamy,........~|.05. RE a i lsc larval sc gaOAN MOE cake sit aee toe do. 
Bete WU, MOOTHUAL |. cae wwe otitis. ee DUR PO DIG i eawa aco s Caldwell. 
Nelson E. Jones_....-.-.-.---|...- a eee Ee Pickaway ..<-)'.. Circleville. 
Grande J.Phelpst........ sc} TY Se oe Mike acn ete set Piketon, 
eries ) Leonard... ..... nau. fliul Mitiswendans BUA. oe oy wan Ravenna. 
PreerenUeniall ain <1 eee ce tue ae Pe eee a BIODIG) cocnnuees Katon. 
oo eh a ee Fears be OSS Winter os BULOSM sae mons Kalida. 
William Loughridge....--..../.--- Sa ei Met BCA rn ose 6 Mansfield. 
PM IeT WAOUIGULL 26 ea cane| od Mot éuvceaees be ES Oe SAE Chillicothe. 
Apomas Stilweltuct .......-..)2uLt Dis astwne es Sandusky -...... Fremont. 
William J. McDowell-.....---/...- Es oan hin «oe BRIG UO late atemensanecn Portsmouth. 
TET PAOOMIOIUSUS. pe wene sn unhodld Gdtieews sae BET OOR ncmn sree Tiffin. 
RE ELGIBY ENE. Lo ween wets SUAe BU Peon ccenna| tn OE ake bien aon Fostoria. 
BeMEEY AD0CCONKLINY (2) noe eenwnefi sid SD IGW es wdse a BEDI D Yj outemiwannre « Sidney. 
Lorenzo’ M. Whiting.......-../...- ee ee Ch oh ay a Canton. 
WeEIAM DOWER 5/2 - once e cen} Ube DOAskeneneme URI bees keene Akron. 
Thomas McEbright........-..|.... BO leaesnkews |e hh Oa pac tulltne 
meeam Ch. Sinith. t..0 eee wsl) 200 MLD Lame kis leew Tuscarawas ..... New Philadelphia. 
eED Wi, S20. o ewrewnee SSL Gi can dwenad te rae) Afar eae New Comerstown. 
Be LICMODOTIUL. J. enews desl leas “of ) Dee eR ES ey ne Lebanon. 
Ree DOCK WIth sos «| wwewe wen nl ssw ra Op eee oa th Washington.....| Marietta. 
oo ORS Gt) ne bs Fe OES PS Ms eS REE TES erly 
JSST SST TEES Bt oe senenere VEST ELS + (9 cere ae WAYSIDE stsnn ann Wooster. 
Men APPMOTTICON «2. ewe eed USS 2 10 benno aire VSEE | Er West Unity. 
PRT POCEAS LUO LS... wetweenirwelewus tet SEES TR EMACL brilhecectn trersar Perrysburg. 
George W. Sampson....-...-.|..-- 1 Eee Wyandott ...--- McCutchenville. 
Rent y S.A OUETE ES). eww ee wn Li Pennsylvania....| Adams -.......- Gettysburg. 
eRetaIN MS TEOTEOD oie ewerrwerad wil 1 SSE Allegheny ......| Allegheny City. 
SPOOTES MOUOQRIAU. peewee GUE RIO bccn atcha Eo Fat 3 PS Se Pittsburg. 
ont 14. SHAMEP. . wowed soe IER |) Pe Ch EES S Elizabeth. 
Pata 3 Mulitt. oo coc cceens {S221 | CORT TN Bedford.....<.-.-| Schellsburg. 
ee. WRONG oe ewe bined +h, ee 1): SEG i cihcbecgervod seca Bedford. 
D Llewellyn Beaver...o.. so«.|---- Ch ee CI | one | Reading. 


George W. Smith...:........|.... iChat dente Et Seen | Hollidaysburg. 
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Names. State. Counties. Post office address, 
Charles M. ‘Turner ...22..222.. Pennsylvania -..| Bradford. .....-.| Towanda. 
Samuel Lovett”. lesccoicss (feet dfs seeesus Duces -eeseees Attleboro’. 
Abraham’ M. Neyman.....---|-.-- 8D bien trae ang dee pitier $25 seeeren Butler. 
Jp Bowmante sss e252 02 Ae Go 4seeaheres Cam briat esterase Johnstown. 
B.S Goalie? | lvercerse cps do icsotesses Cameron. .\.222 2. Shippen. 
A, CU Mpraith Sees: scscesee sey do gsseereees Carbon .+22s83e8 Mauch Chunk, 
Re Greene ce eee ES tse secre sth 0 Laem ones Centrejzercereke Bellefonte. 
William §. Malaney.........-|---- ae eee Chester. ........| Westchester. 
JAIICS LOGS Peon jor nes rey ene Ciarinn sss occrer Clarion. 
REA OOUE foowrn. Jon cn se: Veer? Uh OM: Pama echtppne ae Clearfield ...... .| Clearfield. 
Wilbtraeavnitiey..creccre citleee Uo wears reer Crawford ....-.. Conneautville. | 
eee ane. posi Oe UO ee cet eae Coss s= Seene Meadville. 
Alekecmer prewirt. .-s2csro> Peed. eee ee ee Cumberland. ....| Shippensburg. 
spamiuel a Oheriton ore Se ap ioe were Vauphiness ssi Harrisburg, 
Manly Hmantel: fo Jceeet le Se COs Delaware _......| Linwood Station. 
Melson Seymour oo. ocor cas ETO 4b on Pirie aces eee Erie. 
PONE, DEON sss - aweensoOeae Fo 8 fol ear geeriy Fay dorisss2saes Northeast. 
Rei UWINO Seeks. nee hae he el pee pen cpg rayottos cose Uniontown. 
Hanlin PMIMBSCTOUUs tes ay ee SO ereege ego Franklin were Chambersburg. 
Wop toeere nd. soe scesey ee do ben tecoel Greet eee Jefferson. 
FOOTE = ee or ee ae doteceeeeee Huntingdon...._| Coalmont. 
PORDMDICUULOCH 5 o.  eorter ae Ie 9 ed ype rary docks peers Huntingdon. 
Mommy snare LPS ec e SSE TO. eee dd .2eee eee do. 
Martin Be Miller’ io sees COt ere Iidtang er reece Blairsville. 
Wow element 20. son Re G6 2y Sete Jefferson .... 2.2. Brookville. 
Pera ise os tare A do etesryees Juniatuss Pere Patterson. 
Petersen eeriocer ee. hse ae dosteeerust Lancaster..._.-- Conestoga. 
Hoberrae vy altace... 7 2sse Pee 6S Bay age go Lawrence. 22-2. New Castle. 
We he Gord suo Leta see yee C6 se eSereet Eebanoncos. Seek Lebanon. . 
George P. Lineaweaver......-|...- CO pete ee 5 ype pee dm North Lebanon. 
Willan) Roniige: . .sssstts SY GOL reese ees Eehret Scteeeey Allentown. 
Henry hoberters 28) os 22S Se edo si ees Epszerne ete Sees Providence. 
sLOTaCs: Be MOOUY =. UL. settee tees. ios sete sees see ddi1 2 sneer Wilkesbarre. 
JON S, OLAwiord... ost teceiecee Horisesssses Lycoming ...... Williamsport. 
Jedediah Darling’)... 222.2 2/22 nosseeteieee MeKean 222222. Smithport. 
C. Bylegtecce~ cheese Coreen oeee COSTER LE SESE Mércer (<2 tse Delaware Grove. 
David D. Mahon’ s) ieee =e sree ig fve:seeere Misiin Lee eee Newton Hamilton. 
A. Reaves Jaeksonvocs cette dL sSSseee ae Monroe. 22 2t2% Stroudsburg. 
Pv illiansy Carson’: >)) Seeger Copies k eee Montgomery ----.| Norristown. 
Robert 8. Sicington. /-<<= 22a dy set cebies ee Montour_......- Danville. 
Ruaward mwilGl. los 1234 el UG L2eereesee Northampton .-.-| Easton. 
Jaines Galbraith. Oo. sc<sssc cet eek dosctesveees Perrys se sees Landisburg. 
Benjamin R: Mears.......2222/L2-- do s22eeze cee Philadelphia ....| Germantown. 
Wisma vewele eS ese cces Re doneseser sere hyp see eco 420N. 6thst. Phila. 
ime IOG wectee tes casts ee ee dustecee ee sere Ugrecerorees West Philadelphia. 
Jamies Cummiskey —.o.c-252 sop dose sevecer sn: UUgaeee eee ce 533 Spruce st, Phila. 
DAUR Vel se eens tel st tthoeee dorsceseez serene Wypaseeeecee Philadel phia, 
ipo ee upert te... ones ce pee Coeseverer cen. UUs oes eee 1822 Green st, Phila. 
Hitbengeiodpe 4. cece scesh teen U0 shee eee euelae a Pe teeny 903 Walnut st. Phila. 
Willan Corelli s-sssre2c[2 2% Ce ee tae eee du sac see eee Philadelphia, 
Je Groen ers e  leeee css hyiey G07 Jeeesee sy: Schuylkill ....>.| Schuylkill Haven. 
Peter Riawavernteller s-scre cst: Convener a: Shiyder lose soeee Selin’s Grove, 
Tenepeeetanel.+.--u ce ecceetase= doseeten als Somerset's 25222. Somerset, 
Eurn pate ce ee core ere ee ttioes tosceeecors- Susquehanna....| Montrose. 
Calvin CMHdlséy oo... eecsn2} ln estore} doz. hor eee * 
lia Wate wae- assoc eterno Gocepersrsse Tioga’ spe eee Knoxville. 
Nelson teeemetovetegticn oe eretioec: 8 he pean epg pay hd docsters Wellsboro’. 
PR BRB) geen grey eye gee yey ery Se oss eeee Venango -....-- Cooperstown. 
D. VASaneuRMe testes seas Soto es OUssesescesy Warren “fovea zt Warren C. H. 
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Names State. Counties. Post office address. 
OES ae Pennsylvania ...; Westmoreland A West Newton. 
Be AOMAQDI Sk... oceans lawn EE aE do....---...| Greensburg. 
Wriltam B heed ya<.-. ...... -| 0+. 2 Fa RE a SS fs EE Ae Honesdale. 
EDS OS GT re |e DOr as om ete . Washington ---.| Monongahela City. 
I WU AIROM soe ww me henne oe le A OG ee tay ee eee Washington, | 
EE OT re ee iar Wyoming...... -| Tunkhannock. 
POR PEDOIANG. 6... noon) pans oe, Mea Gy OCH ec ek. FOr, 

Theodore 0. Dunn.... ....~-.- Rhode Island....| Newport........ Newport, 
Charles G. McKnight....-....|-..-. eee Providence...... Providence, 
PTR WAT sc wars. wec ees naan East Virginia....| Alexandria...... Alexandria. 
PEE TAINO oa ce ~ ono oo celine i eee ae PRCNETON CS 6 oi ae vo cn a Portsmouth. 
meee FUNC on owe Loc ees cone West Virginia...) Kanawha....... Kanawha Saline. 
NT hig oa w Kei fara Ps Se ee Mason..........| Point Pleasant. 
Bee A MOLANC,. 2... 2. --eaee r, hy oa se Monongalia .....| Morgantown. 
RIOD cc's Joncas cansiomud BU Ltn a ae | eRe Wheelings 
RE RTO ee cn oleh ine waren oclenh~ ih iey | Shei ae ey 

MULEI ARUP LD 55 ein dan oce vos leak A a pa oy Ea Cee ca ae OOS 
muomas Kennedy...... ...20.-|++-< Weg ete Vee e Ho AEs) a ae a Grafton. 

Ce DAPIR YS oe, cad wn cate tne she Eh at VOL BSS Parkersburg. 
Meme), POrtCTs wie wes ss cnne = VETIRONG: 50.0 siinwe BAICIAON sepals x 6 ai Middlebury. 
Erasmus D. Warner......--.-- Vee Tp eRe BETS 4 Rada BRB New Haven Mills. 
ES SROs nee cc caw ewei-| ma ms PTE adres hacks eee re Orwell. 

EE VG ck on ew nw on on |e min Ore te ent Bennington. ~~~. Bennington. 
Speen 1s. (AINES a. soe cae |e PG ty eet ee 2 do..........| Manchester. 
ES ns iar FESS a cies Caledonia...... -| St Johnsbury. 
PE CAHOON 4s ole o < cane onl omic FUE hie Gy tht. ad Ce ce Se ae Lyndon. 
Pepe A GWALED rn. oo c-c ne wee hiowe TE ae Ree Crittenden. ..... Burlington, 
BRE. PASEOtG. ae sco new cone le nmin GES hin ono pi ols Franklin .....-.| Jéast Berkshire. 
2 ae! |e TE wie one Bagi RS Goad PRE | St. Albans. 
ME COWONE oo) pL cc aac al iwc iit ee Damoile. 22 2 24 Morrisville. 
Paward F Upham... ......-|,.«- ee stirs ress Orange .........| West Randolph. 
Pemeeean VW. Braley,.... ..<cee a} see eRe aey eee GIES Fees oe | Chelsea. 
On eras woe ween | ode es RE a aR OY “eee aa sr .dford. 
Te ee on eel een ra TS LI 2 eT a Newbury. 
Jonathan fF. Skinner. ........]..-. iy pled a SEE, as :| Barton. 
Petey EAUNLOON..¢..-. .-2- acl ance i Ea i Shag SRC Ba SS 5 Le pe yaaa pat Derby ‘Line. 
TOI pel od cca clu nitbOQesd<ancassleods ree pete te ceget Pat! do 

| 05 q°) i i or eiy pee ia esas Tntland <2dsdn<s Rutland. 
ALI OD 6 ija'a ooo a wie alee "OO a ieee, ASE re [oe Paige Bed Gane do. 
PISO Oso cnc ae lane ts aca Washington ....| Montpelier. 
RE ICN OS oy nm ne meee br ei of) ie aS Windham _. .... Bellows Falls. 
ee oe ns meen} aame GOA. ce aed at: ths I iS aaa Brattleboro’. 
ROME AZCLLON GS, one d conn wos | une O22. see WANGSOF.... ..-- Cavendish. 
Shubael Converse.........-..|.--- Ore dese oe PEP oo ene woe Norwich. 
Meee. .Dantorth,. 5... 2... | -<0< TOG cas cae ie LET Pon poem aa Royalton. 
fee  TODINSON,.. -. .ecacs | sedis rs Cy eS seam a8 | pS: fe ene Felchville. 
eee A. UDADIN...- ....--|<d~ SEE Gupte. oA yeaa 4 OSE OR ae eee Ludjow. 
Wittem McUollom......_.....|..-- Ce ROR Se, tA ES TR ae eS Woodstock. 
EV CUBLOL. aicccwedees ocueca Wisconsin .--..-- Adams ........-.| friendship. 
Re lo aw os | wineln rT anata BMW tuanes cue Fort Howard. 
PANG DIShop..cdsacecs on vé| in eects ele 9. Columbia. ...... Portage City. 
Sage OO a ee ra AMD CORO RCRD, CEOS BENE Sipe Columbus. 

0 SRO ne rr’ ire ‘NE SPRL ee Crawford ....---| Prairie du Chien. 
Be PODUING sca - |. - «nar dn ne a aap am Dee cn we .| Madison. 
ST APONCON ke. o- kwon nn-|--nh Gene Lee i ERIE GS lan we o's ae Beaver Dam. 
Wem FH. Walker ooo... ..-/ 5. Fe ae See Fond du Lac....| Fond du Lac, 
TAS e hs DRO ES a BEEPS nts flee RR BG EP YES Re ed Platteville. 
NG ek eos a owes een PA Re reel PCIe re Ce Cat a. Lancaster. 
et Lewin ree Ree TPE ee RS Monroe, 
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Names. State. Counties. Post office address. 

Stephen G. Lombard..-....-- Wisconsin -...-. OCreen ho seee tet a Monroe. 
George W  BUTFAILS oi wns swine = 1s 4 om GO| cuiueasey lowas .-6245 505% Dodgeville, 
JONI VIVinGeccere tcc cle tleces TO feu cet aaues oer tho Po oes eee ae Mineral Point. 
Wriwomesaih 00 £020 Paty] es tlo YAW Aone Jefferson... -- Jefferson. 
John Geidleydszu 103 Laweacostt Age GOODIE CUS. ea 2 Kenosha.... 2... Kenosha. 
Dugas Cameron os ote] seek OOlevuecteske La Crosse...-.. :| La Crosse. 
Do Teel sol ns ap ae bee ae Dd ke nates Lafayette... Darlington. 
ae seek UAVOO SC a oo wee Geese ie COiak swans ’d Marathon......-| Warsaw. 
WN. Monroe Dodson... .«~..-2-42b-- GO ne sara .--.| Marquette .....- Berlin. 
Pate MICTCULUOLS «aos mie gin woe eee GO cae cen mee Milwaukee...... Milwaukee. 
) Reeebennetey 22S 5.02 oe oes Wosrenes Cae Monroe... +. cose Sparta, 
Sidney LL. Pullerogdo. 23992 BE Su GR Outagamie._--.- Appleton. 
William BF. Fisher..s.....-8-2/-2-- dO... vahiguucet Ozaukee sss. Jos. Ozaukee. 

(OOS LONGO Ss wares as ett abe dOwadd « bane HOLE: do's. wsases id hee do, 
JODR VONUDG, «cad snes suas tineds oe eee Pottare.. a. a eee Stevens’s Point. 
ROSS LOY <6 Ouns'n dan Gemepl sone dO cece Gene Ragine «0 .cke cee Racine. ' 
Daria DOWNS ss osee sc coe el tate Wave cekesce Richland oo see ee Richland Centre. 
Lyman J. Barrows. ..........}.--- dole Ata ws Rock tert Cee et Janesville. 
HaGetachintinds cise cilnsbes ood vy iak gree Sauk Do.0 dooce] Seams 
Lhewiswck»s if. eabe ut eberae - revdOyasegtubwr Sheboygan.. .--- Sheboygan. 
DADS Hamlin. ..02<'a name ‘Me DO aes cee Walworth ...-.. Elkhorn, 
GCG ORE. TLOTLG «+o ones wees Sete pega pepe ye Washington....-; West Bend. 
sOOee at. LAYIOl .. 5 cee wae oe STO eee ath epee Waupaca ...... -| Waupaca. 
AMP Pimarber. 22s) oe Lt we see ee eee Winnebago -.--- Oshkosh. 
Coa awWitter?... .. aL Ae DORAGIGNS RUB Wood A Le6u Grand Rapids. 
William i$, Latta soolé. oc oc} Nebraska Terr’ y-| Cass.......--.-- Rock Bluffs. 
Ate MALL cence ad» eile fin eel Dc apne wes Douglas .... -..- Omaha. 
POM NOCH tn oo. we oko oa be er Op pee eee Nemaha...2.... Peru. 
FGITy OO Hanna 3. oe cee ay UL GOSe esac es ee Richardson... .- Falls City. 
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PENSION NOTARIES. 


The pension act of July 4, 1864, requiring that the declarations of claimants 
shall be made before some officer of a court of record, with an exception in 
favor of localities more than twenty-five miles distant from any such court, 
justices of the peace, notaries public, or other officers, already duly authorized 
to administer oaths, under the laws of their own States, will be designated, for 
the places thus excepted, as convenience may seem to require, on satisfactory 
evidence as to the integrity and fitness of the persons proposed for such positions. 


HOMES FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SEAMEN. 


The subject of providing asylums for disabled soldiers and seamen has justly 
received considerable attention from individuals solicitous in regard to the future 
welfare of this class of our citizens, now increasing in every community. The 
government had, in fact, acted in this matter, before the commencement of the 
present war, by establishing the Soldiers’ Home, near this city, with accommo- 
dations which are, perhaps, adequate for the numbers then to be provided for, 
and the Naval Asylum, for the benefit of certain disabled seamen, at Philadel- 
phia. More recently, movements towards the founding of State institutions, 
similar in purpose, for disabled volunteers, have been made in some of the States. 
This question has an immediate interest in connexion with the pension system, 
although not properly one of its parts. In some European countries, hospitals 
or homes for invalids—in regard to which complete information is still wanting— 
appear to have received more thorough consideration than military and naval 
pension systems, or to have substantially superseded the latter. 

A State institution of this kind has been provided for in Massachusetts, and 
preliminary steps to the same end have been taken in New Jersey and perhaps 
other States. For beneficiaries who are totally disqualified for performing any 
remunerative labor, an honorable retreat of this sort, rightly adapted to the ends 
proposed, will have its manifest advantages. By paying into a common fund 
the pensions due to the inmates, the amount thus obtained, if economically ad- 
ministered, would go far towards defraying the necessary expenses of food and 
clething. The usefulness of any institution of this kind, however, must so 
largely depend upon the details of its organization and management—upon the 

ocation, surroundings, recreations, and objects of attention proposed—that any- 
thing less than a well-matured scheme, devised and superintended by minds 
fully qualified for the task, and duly informed by social study, cannot be hoped 
to succeed. ‘That there will be thousands of utterly disabled men, at the close 
of the war, for whom their country is morally bound to make some further pro- 
vision, must be granted. Whether this may most fitly be accomplished by an 
enlargement of the systems under which the Soldier’s Home and Naval Asylum 
have been organized, or by the action of local governments, or by private asso- 
ciated benevolence, may well be carefully weighed by those who have such an 
undertaking at heart. 

PENSION FUNDS. 


The navy pension fund, arising from the proceeds of prizes captured at sea, 
amounted on the Ist day of October, as reported, to $6,055,585 80, an increase 
of more than $4,000,000 during the year preceding that date. This sum, in- 
vested at six per cent., will give an annual income of $363,335 14. The total 
annual rate of the navy pensions of all classes, at the close of the fiscal year, 
was only $179,191 10. 

Whether there might not be some similar appropriation of a certain propor- 
tion of the moneys accruing from the sales of abandoned or confiscated property, 
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or land, for the creation of an army pension fund that would partially meet the 
heavy annual demand for the payment of army pensions, seems to me worthy of 
consideration. 


SUSPENDED PENSION AGENCIES. 


On the breaking out of the rebellion, the payment of pensions was suspended 
at the several agencies for the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia, (except the Wheeling agency.) With the progress of the war, mili- 
tary resistance to the government has been substantially suppressed in a large 
portion of the area embraced within these States, and especially in Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Florida, and western Mississippi. ‘The agency at Wheel- 
ing has been so extended as to include in one disbursing district all of the State 
of West Virginia; and Norfolk, at which place there was a navy pension 
agency, is now occupied by the government, as well as much of the other terri- 
tory of eastern Virginia. Huntsville, in northern Alabama, formerly the seat 
of another agency, has also been, during a considerable period, within the lines 
of our armies. ‘Tens of thousands of Union soldiers have enlisted from these 
reclaimed regions, of whom many have died or become disabled in the service, 
and on whose account numerous pension claims are presented. ‘These claims 
abould be adjusted, but no means have yet been provided for their payment 
within the States in which the applicants have their proper residences. 

Under these circumstances, it is recommended that all the names heretofore 
enrolled at the several agencies in question be dropped, and that pension agents 
be appointed in the reclaimed districts, so far as practicable, for the benefit of 
new pensioners. It is further suggested, that former pensioners, thus dropped 
from the roll, should not be restored, except upon definite proof, satisfactory to 
the local military authorities and to this department, that they have continued 
at all times loyal, and also on a proper re-examination of their claims. ‘The 
pee deemed most appropriate for the location of such agencies are: New 

rleans, Louisiana; Nashville, Knoxville, and Memphis, Tennessee ; Huntsville, 
Alabama; Vicksburg, Mississippi; Jacksonville, Florida; Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; and Norfolk, Virginia. In several of these localities there would seem to 
be no serious obstacle to organizing the proposed agencies at once. Should the 
State of Texas be embraced within the disbursing agency at New Orleans, as 
formerly, there would remain, after establishing agencies as above suggested, 
only the three insurrectionary States of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, in which the operation of the pension system would not have been at 
least partially restored. 

I am happy to be able to state, in conclusion, that the business of this office, 
though so greatly increased in amount during the last year, with only a com- 
paratively slight addition to the number of clerks employed, has been despatched 
with a reasonable degree of promptitude, and is now ina satisfactory condition. 
This has been largely due to the faithful and assiduous efforts of clerks to 
bring up the work at their desks, so as to meet the reasonable expectations of 
claimants. It is my conviction that, with the present cost of living, the com- 
pensation for these services has been inadequate. Permit me, therefore, to urge 
that you will commend to the consideration of the proper authorities a material 
increase of the salaries of these officers. Any addition to the number of clerks 
now authorized to be employed in this office will not at present be required. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 
JOSEPH H. BARRETT, 
Commissioner. 
Hon. J. P. USHEr, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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B.—Statement of the amount of arrearages of army pensions admitted and pay- 
able at the date of issuing the pension certificates, for the year ending June 








30, 1864. 

States. Invalid. Revolutionary | Widows, moth- Total. 
soldiers and ers, children, 
widows. and sisters. 

PETE, SETTAB alr ae yt ih aap pe SD, Res os eae haces ee $42, 621 86 $51,015 08 
ASCUIDINIEEE. Cicte tne eat ae cele cic Zia Sane aes 295), COT seiseie me aan ae 1 tSor oo 1,479 43 
spistrctor, COlnmbis 5.00.50. «ascmeree o% SABSO SS. oe ate sree ete eee 4,446 82 13, 283 14 
SDGLANV ATOR SAS Seis Se desc oa ae apa sip HL Sy Ee) Reena pr at ed 3,197 40 4, 946 84 
PT UN oP si ART lela adil eelgrass ahey = 41,998 10 $14 13 148, 945 67 190, 957 90 
EPROM ENG Us. cUu ces duals anata nie® 33318) 70) [ode awe 247, 299 12 310, 617 82 
ROW GP Se Nel ah otc gc cits mean mere Op FID AOn | wacipemamamtaaeetaes 102, 212 94 127, 658 4 
MMIBCEE ly uleccc nc. cavehs vcen 3s 4h Sew 6, 760 25 806 89 56, 194 36 63; 761 
MONSRSBR eee oto c. Cec csan asammerr 3 (FeO elas mematinine aces 9, 764 06 13, 238 63 
PROT eles vio ss Scie cine sccm ce arabe 25, 060 81 155 61 60, 885 34 86, 101 76 
PRUEMIMMNBGULR Vl. a oes acess akg tae 61, 909 38 39 83 142, 764 19 204) '713 40 
MSV LAN Ms ch ie Whe oss sis a ws sa cineite a B)|O70 LOG pace ss sviae resets 13, 215 17 17) 194 32 
ED Se RT edad elect cha pat ci®, a 11, 417 95 17 40 61, 524 48 72; 959 83 
PAOUMOAIT Cert nese ccs ce a cece ericbinns 29, 341 93 806 69 101, 826 13 131, 974 75 
PIGIMASOLA TS fon4 = os bcc e 6 ccna eaten eee FY fai ac: 8 ee eet cela 2 S, Soe noe 9, 139 97 
Werysrlampshire 2.5.2.0... c 0 aicinse sess LB TARO AB | ose ae test arene 51,571 76 70, 061 24 
Me MeN Oriel. (te os «vec soa ce ence Rites 93, 985 08 2,116 10 265, 487 07 361, 588 25 
PROMS OREOY 6 ol. oe anc cae ces nsgitindtash <6 dg OAD. Oa acme ns ese eee 49,099 82 66, 148 76 
WIRDMANEA U5. |.. ls. e- oo0 tee cea neat = 46=- 3a) OORT oa said ts oes eee 491 46 525 06 
PUG In Seo sc oc nnacenban te NUN C5 Bil 8 lel tian roe 222, 249 18 291, 670 89 
SET RGM e422.) Ana ¢ cies aes amce a eeee 1407 72 | Sa. ='s-c-0 slo ps ajapens, learner eee 140 72 
MODUSVAVONIG 1... ose sce nbec anes Aas 5 a5 AW foal asp cage gh epi 225, 537 36 318, 793 83 
Sehioaeisland.si: oo Vasassoccces ee emteets BAGO0TSO) [seen wocte mete 22, 680 14 26, 281 00 
[MOETRIONGEEE [2 52 Se socedacce ne trea 18, 540 06 bf is 36, 366 46 54, 963 65 
Wy ONEIVERINiB sos oc sos popenic anes DROOL NST | Sree een teeta a ~ 26, 522 09 32, 113 23 
PV GTISTONE. fe So ocins concer ecct eee LOS D184 (bl sarnis ei storms 61, 656 63 81, 230 10 
Washington Territory....-........-.-.- RalO8: | cares seg ng: ewes el ene eee eee 22 67 
BOUALS |. css uvas econ Sahite anaes 635, 470 78 4,013 78 1, 963, 097 59 | 2, 602, 582 15 


C.—Statement of the amount paid for army pensions in each State and Terri- 
tory, for the year ending June 30, 1864. 

























States. 





Connecticut Vos ad. iS MAG . aS. 
ANILOL 1A eS ool < eo ethic x nah alee 
District of Columbia-..2 0. sc... whee} 


dea Ak ee LSE Oy ee MCLE eae ph Ce 9 


1 TT: (Pp i ee ee ae ee 
MAINO). tte es ee coe tess citbeou cl 
RIGHEACNUBOSGS oan cciee e melee <4 cee ee 
Maryland - .---.-----------+--------- 
PT RAGULT a ce oe ~ wae sane bidec wees aes 
Michigan ....-.--------------+----+--- 
Minnesota -.- ec cte cesses tr eteeete cress 


Ohio «222.222 +--+ - 2 eee eee eee ee eteee- 
Oregon..----------------+--eer eee ee 
Pennsylvania. -.----------------++++- 
Rhode Island....-...-+..-2------+--- 
Vermont ..----------+-----+----e--e-- 
West Virginia. ....------------------- 
Wiscongsin..--..--2---++-++-----2+--- 
Washington Territory.....----------- 


seen eee eee eee reese ee eee ee 





$20, 884 18 
4, 642 72 
27,411 42 
74, 484 91 
130, 543 82 
44, 371 17 
23,511 52 
7, 903 85 
67, 209 04 
126, 435 23 
11, 492 34 
26,949 41 
TT, 642 92 
- 8,565. 00 
42, 306 12 
236, 581 87 
33, 116 O1 
116 34 
124, 489 07 
832 00 
207, 514 00 
9,748 00 
46, 461 80 


Mar. 18, 1818; May 15, 
1828; June 7, 1832; 


3d sec. July 4, 1836; 
July 7,1838; Mar. 3, 
1843; June 17, 1844; 
Feb. 2, 1848; July 
29, 1848; 2d section 


Feb. 3, 1853. 


166, 757 89 


1836; July 21,1848; 
first section Feb. 3, 
1853; June 3, 1858; 


First section July 4, 
July 14, 1862, 


$72, 048 14 
234 00 

24, 000 89 
170, 918 96 
300, 758 10 
136, 198 86 
58, 584 66 
9, 667 61 
92. 474 71 
254, 847 81 
24° 937 13 
56, 844 67 
137, 784 89 
8,981 81 
94,299 94 
387, 601 43 
85, 943 15 
181 31 
259, 614 95 


366, 397 70 
28, 265 28 
59, 677 08 
39, 985 82 
93, 418 80 


2, 763, 667 70 


4, 340, 368 60 





586, 720 66 
41, 331 47 

115, 883 90 
53, 862 12 

141, 300 57 
538 56 
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D.—Statement of the amounts in the hands of agents for paying army pensions 
on the 30th day of June, 1864. 











States. Towns. Name of agents. Am’t of fands. 
Connecticut -.. .. - wvissod sox HartQorg smn niers<dewceees GU BAP RAD, sis sowss cesses $28, 038 31 
DROTING foc nuk ae sraduny Ss Man. Hrancisco se... te os .- == AASV TONS 18 Tele gig setae ee 421 71 
District of Columbia -......-. Washington... ssedeeces es Hamilton G.bant.>2...-. 50... 1, 028 91 
Lon pene coma leaner cenpmeatngs Indjanapolis<-sy.. 4 atee ees Williem P-Fishback 2-220. sss. 26, 471 46 

DENCISOM 2) oe = sw Stas Avian adh Mark (UsitOthn eee ees we oes cnn <= 7, 261 15 

‘ POM" WRvus, foo. 0c dana-pan Solomon D. Bayless...-.......-. 87 61 
DING Pods och x> Cre wo - Spinnieneld g.2--- +> denn cen RIGSEeTi Re VW ESOT T weet eer *139 95 
2 ee mere Barer: James W. Boyden... 2.2. ...-.. 8, 484 25 

pO EE Ee eee Dea Monies oo Joc. dene cena IRGler MIyOrds sce meter eac sess sss 2, 933 21 
4 ee Seer Lowisvibls?. ....55.0dsincs os Edward F. Gallagher.......-.--- 34, 657 52 
EE inte <= hata e gore <r TOS VEN WON... os coup ose PoOnn-C) LGuoatee een ess c ose. BRD isegle 
RII oo oc cn me ain om Sam PME gi 5a Gee Rea neh dye |e elpar bba Pharlegth: Pottercese eee e los lee. 20, 284 72 
Portland 32. 32 Seas to03- pes Pian VW wus cess seect sce cree cs 13, 806 96 
Massachusetts -.....-.-..... TOR TOD apes oni one a ache “rier sane OMBUMiesicousacasse seas 33, 235 88 
en Baling. 0043555 dcne~pma dpnd Clark rcccscseutensecsees 7, 840 43 
SER a5 Cet ate ates Gor - Pie] AOU <2. ate e lets e og ean PLOLa ION) DOC a. eee oeoeaans seaoen 37,195 90 
DIGMMIEATD 0 25 8 beige ose Detthitwa. - io. co beens sale k PhomaghANcyes soso oarsen 18, 654 76 
ee eee es Bt PER pn 5 oo Soci cmameee One PELSWits> caw cre oo 11, 555 39 
New Hampshire ...........- (OROOT Cys aa eae eed ok omar Aupustine-C; Pieree 2s0o25 5252 14, 295 62 
PORMSMOUIN: IS Silo Awrernee james EShapley solos cssscce: 5, 385 17 

MNOWRRNCOUUE «23 Lp als eu ane mand AlDOnY Bis oS Sah are ae Deodatus wright oss ssocs525.% 37, 740 80 
Neer, MOrk 5 . Sout soa MIPBOUBRE UNEhese Sotacccecoes 50, 000 00 

Mews ersey ......-.-.-....- EY @RtOilt. « o cec soos ema = Robert (i Belville ccs occ seccne2 7, 135 88 
BRCTUMRIERSG. « 2. = -/0 6n- smee swe CIDA <5 ors tetas ieras aba hy Benjamin M. Trumbull.......-..- 1, 296 07 
BME SOs coat clrecicc cancel UTA Se Saracen aere g Henry G.8bo0rdeits secs teas. 3, 030 45 
: Clavelanid so OL IS Saar wo orate August Mhiémers Ssocssscsses: 7, 244 23 
MUR 6 ws oim owen aire Swine sarin © Orepon CY -eincaag crosgar William M. Matlock .2i2525 22.00. 525 74 
Pennsylvania... .......-.--- PhHUSGerphis [oo sos sup ca ee HrastusiPoulsony soos occa ccdess 42,759 11 
PUCES ISLE Diiyalasat wach, ctrl e Williant Ky Plercelsns ss sos as553: 50, 000 00 

Rhode-Ialand .... 26. .66..6.. Providence fos coos 5 jamie cero William C. Townsend.....-..--. 2,491 76 
DMM GDS ihrcteictetrace's «0.2 PREG SATS Systenic ls See ee ere Snes Wewtomienopersa-0- occ cseseee 8, 562 55 
Si OUNEUODY = 22s scess + Edward C. Redington...-....---- 5, 463 06 

West: Virginia ............-. Wheeling a4 ou cain s3 crew snes Nathaniel ©,-Arthur............- 3,575 52 
SMMEMEIEED & PISS oe ce ok IM QHUIS OIG: f0 5. sein t oocione.- michardunantolpu... s+. cos7 sso 14, 761 03 
MWS UIC cc ewewsecwvein's Jeremial B Selby. .jlq necssccncc 4,938 40 

Washington Territory......- WANCOUVEE - 5 ccc siecnecas- DaAMUSW + DLIOWN asecr es ceess 304 86 
ure sere = St cele Sel. See ces Seer eR Sth date way ahs ED a. She Weta tebe aco wees 522, 922 13 





* Due pension agents. 


E.—Statement of the number and yearly amount of army pensions on the rolls 
June 30, 1864, who have been paid within fourteen months. 















































N 
ss Invalid. Revolutionary sol-| Widows, mothers, Total. 
Stat diers and widows. | children, and sisters. 
es, 

No. Yearly am’t.) No. /Yearly am’t.| No. /Yearly am’t.! No. Yearly am’t. 

Momeeeteut ..../.22.820.022.. 399| $26,543 00/ 109, $7,992 61} 675 $71, 032 00) 1,183) $105, 567 61 
pameeraie ...-...0.200.....- 62,5, 202 00)...... EE Se Se 4) 870 00 = 66; _—_«6, 072-00 
‘District of Columbia .-.....-. 372; 28, 820 60; 9 1,642 33). 145) 22,330 00; 526! 52,792 93 
UE SCN SN IRE Br Sept es eS 1,377, 95, 207 40 40, 2,919 23) 1,798 186, 636 00 3,215) 284, 762 63 
SS 6 1 oll Pea eae 1,983, 144, 367 30 38) 3,242 11) 2,225, 238,716 00 4,246 386, 325 41 
MP Weies. 5 - Ss aka. 712-51, 326 60 5) 412 00) 1, 514) 156, 450 00; 2,231} 208,188 60 
PRODMMOY .... 220 ecee oe 374-27, 721 20 97; 7,768 00; 562) 57,906 00) 1,033, 93,395 20 
Sy Se ee 123; 9, O28. 00a. se SOB. oc en sé 100; 10,968 00; 223) 19,996 00 
eae 970 71,282 00} 147 10,553.18) 891 90, 858 00} 2,008, 172, 693 18 
Massachusetts .--..-.-....... 2,146 144,336 00) 133; 9, 488 22) 2,447) 252,594 00) 4,726) 406,418 22 
POOH . 2... Joss wens reo e 170 =: 12, 856 00 13 1,969 63} 193° 22,650.00) 376) 37,475 63 
Ss eee 424, 30, 022 00 8 509 23} 578 61,056 00) 1,010) 91,587 23 
MMIGRAGHID, ....- 0.25250 eases. 1,165) 81, 042 80 24 1, 624 06) 1,208) 128, 736 00; 2, 397, 211, 402 86 
ME UNIPEDUD,-- 26 dete s veut. oot 173; 10, 360 00 1 30 00 73) 8,496 00} 252 18, 886 00 
New Hampshire ....-......-. 660 46,056 00) 112 7,417 09} 937; 94, 395 00) 1,709, 147, 868 09 
SGWPINGTR......5.s0cb ees lene 3,784, 294,758 70) 345, 28,962 06 3,308 360,342 00) 7,437, 684, 062 76 
New Jérsey ..-...---...-.... 532, 38, 669 00 40 4,990 20; 756 79,708 00| 1,328) 123,367 20 
ee ee ere 2, 168,00) 6.2 BE OLE ou vane nie 7 672 00 9) 840 00 
(oS GS Sa Oo 2,115 131,121 80 87) 8,304 43: 2,904 304, 692 00) 5,106 444, 118 23 
NE Se: 14 984 00|...--. Tee cA ORR (eRe 14 984 00 
Pennsylvania......---.-.--.- 3,458 250, 459 00 81 6,417 68) 3,127) 325, 820 00) 6,666 582, 696 68 
Rhode Island...........-.--- 164-10, 285 00 24) 2,189 23; 240 25,140 00} 428 37,614 23 
DV ORMIORS*... 0.540002 bs aee-.. 672 49, 517 00 93 6,743 40) 513) 50,592 00) 1,278) 106, 852 40 
Wy ene Virginia «: c's .asv..- 185, 12,519 00 17 1,512 31) 387; 39,168 00) 529, . 53,199 31 
Wisconsin .. .. ..0......0..-. 726 51,384 40 7 530 43) 836, 86, 752 00| 1,569 138, 666 83 
‘Washington Territory........ 5 ee OD) 5 2t  BES oe nn eo nooner la niuaay as ae 5. 352 00 
Total... 4 Vs se es oe 22, 767, 1,624,388 80) 1,430) 115,217 43,25, 433, 2,676,579 00/49, 630, 4,416,185 23 
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F. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 


Statement of the number, yearly amount, and arrearages of original applica- 
of navy pensions, admitted during the year ending 


tions, and for increase 
June 30, 1864. 


WIDOWS, MOTHERS, CHILDREN, 





















































Sn ALAE AND SISTERS. 
PS Eee) 
Bg Bio 
Original. Increase. Riss oe Original. Ae ig 
STATES. Zee oes 
Wis oO ee Ye 
ges pe 
No. | Yearly | No. | Yearly oS 3 No. Yearly pe =u o 
amount. amount, neo amount. Ee oO” 
< < 
Wonpgeiont. 66.155. .2c dt GPL lees 2a oes Lok ROL, | ee 7 | $1,512 00 $122 93 
District of Columbia. ..-.-. 6 $444 00 1 $45 00 $78 72 10 1, 548 00 741 68 
MGM OTST oe loam sao 6 408 400 2) .2 50 e802 See 70 79 5 648 00 479 37 
MS CMO GY! stato yetolevernie + Aa] aieteletr a] =.c Sse eae eR etg alten nila Nie tee eee 1 96 00 64 00 
JEG C\2 Soe a AS AES eee 7 HE) .OOuaS. SHU pede: 150 44 4 576 00 228 19 
Massachusetts, -..-.---.-.. 69 | 4,340 00 2 60 00 267 66 76 8, 712 00 6, 301 31 
IME y land... 24) -.s)scieis.ce mse 5) 288 OO sic Shs 2th. ot SES oD. 33 2 192 00 210 16 
BL PSNOUT 2... 8) Sedo cle 5 336 400s): Reve eees aaciogds 175 47 6 720 00 644 92 
aiieiicean st Us. ow a 48.400 siete S.A. 26 40 4 384 00 at1Gs 
New Hampshire ..-....--. 4 216 O0 ohana es. Ss ae 103 33 6 720 00 475 66 
IN GW iO) Eas ne 102 | 6,670 00 120 00 304 42 53 7, 338 00 4, 309 53 
Onis ko soca oe 5 PS HOO 9 aoe rag ois oie eerenatey| sie e ea ee 22 3, 492 00 2, 251 83 
Pennsylvania......-.--.-- OAKS: OBS00 HF ae eat e aneelae 120 67 49 7, 272 00 5, 567 88 
Mhode island... 0555.00.20. Oe es. Sel aaataral Cele awe oaeencratataderese i as seen eee 3 552 00 282 17 
271 |17, 702 00 71. 225. 00 |. 23.5. )25 Melee oe Se ee 
Increased cases, ..----- 7 S208 OO Sotallain ate cecal Se eee ee pee eee Cee eee Peer ee 
21ST 92 00 Nee | pee ymperened 1, 303 23 | 248 | 33,762 00 22, 056 17 
F.—Continued. 


Statement of the amount paid at the agencies in the States and Territories 


STATES. 








rs 
ee i as 


ee 


Kentucky 
SNE ee ae biele © o's aa bouts aie re 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 
Missouri 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
New Hampshire 
New York 
New Jersey 
ALCS PRION dite S'e oie are egos teeraim ome 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Wisconsin 
Kaval Asylum 


ee ee 


See ee es 

















during the year ending June 30, 1864. b 
Navy invalid, Navy pension Widows,  |Invalid priva- Total. 
fund. ‘orphans, moth- teer. 
lers, and sisters. 
$202 90 $60 58 $2, OTL TL oe ccaeerenetes $3, 135 19 
238 00 30 92 360, 00) } > soc caterers 628 92 
2, 369 64 452 85 18, 969 50 $54 00 21,845 99 
348 00 26 54 t,206 "85 5} tere eee 1, 581 39 
42 00 7 43 3292-26? | "aS es eee 371 69 
1, 243 35 50 21 1208? 8452 see acer 2, 562 40 
7, 363 94 23 50 24, 768 71 190 00 32, 346 15 
1, 722 00 212 62 8, 837 36 72 00 10, 843 98 
150 00 Oreo 5416-49) | soo Soseeeeee TS59T GS 
177 95 12 67 TO2P52* ts sess Raa 943 14 
72 00 | dpAS losedec ce she see) See eee en 73 44 
1, 513 09 90 65 V637* 10) tase cee ae 3,241 44 
9, 388 24 486 39 35, 460 41 36 00 45, 371 04 
54 59 21 44 1; 017-50! (32> SSce ener 1, 093 53 
249 80 32 08 3, 801 45) | ssee ese eee 4, 083 33 
4, 0&7 97 665 73 26, 985 76 102 00 31,841 46 
280 50 74 42 3; 418° 67) 1 Soseeneeseeaee 3,773 59 
192 00 6 51 120; 00}) ses es2eeee ones 318 51 
edi 4) ie epee eee ates MED kt asears chat drt bitstl iais - B82 29 
30, 578 26 | 2, 287 29 133, 215 66 454 00 166, 535 21 
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F.—Continued. 


Statement of the amount of funds in the hands of agents for paying navy 
pensions on the 30th June, 1864. 














| 
Town. Name of agent. Navy pension Widows and 
STATE. fund for inva-| orphans. Total. 
lids. 
Connecticut. ........-. Hartfor(l.. .¢.%-. Guy R. Phelps......... $125 01 | $2, 690 34 $2, 815 35 
Cimirornin..d..<....... San Francisco...| John F. Swift....-..... 150 00 180 00 330 00 
District of Columbia..| Washington ..... Hamilton G. Fant...... 1,801 73 | 10, 404 OL 12, 205 74 
J” ee Chicara. -see-2. James W. Boyden.....- 431 39 960 92 1,392 31 
Tt 4 Louisville -.....-. Edward F. Gallagher... 78 36 82 74 161 10 
Pisinote.-.4..-.--.--.- Portland; 2... ..- a. Henry Willis: co 22 gore = 1,016 51 953 90 1,970 41 
Massachusetts.......-.. ROB LOU a Sek Isaac O. Barnes........ 6,264 07 | 11,753 45 18,017 52 
US OS Baltimore........ John Clark pesca aces es vege Oe ¥ 5, 993 67 Tol fl, 24 
eee 25.90. 20258 Sth Lodis. 825.5 Horatio Wood... 2.22.... 293 18 927 67 1, 220 85 
Mainbigan ../.5.'.032.., Detroit At Ave. Thomas J. Noyes.-.-.... 179 76 467 48 647 24 
Minnesota.....-....... Ste raul pki. o: Robert P. Lewis.-...... WOOTLS |omanwase gas ae 105 12 
New Hampshire...-.-. Portsmouth.....-. James H. Shapley.-..-... 1,393 63 1,917 13 3,310 76 
Mees ork... 00.052... New York....... Alpheus Fobes ......... « 5,000 00 | 20,000 00 25, 000 00 
New Jersey........... ‘Treviton. aa dase 2. Robert C. Belville...... 171 04 715 13 886 17 
aN Cincinnati ....... Henry C. Borden...-.... *28 50 2, 286 09 2, 257 59 
Pennsylvania......... Philadelphia... ... Erastus Poulson........ 2,422 67 | 14,750 00 17, 172 67 
Pittsburglt 22... William K. Pierce....-.. 200 00 900 00 1,100 00 
Rhode Island......... Providence ...... Wm. C. Townsend..... 217 78 2, 073 33 2, 20141. 
Wisconsin ............ Milwaukie....... Jeremiah B. Selby, jr... 202 08 300 00 502 08 
931929 8011)... 3, 5 Uehlovh sae 
RR Le Nn Nt Bed ono tei as seiciee | acs aten wadnaaeeat reign eas Few y Os ie SEs Ae Ae mee eee ae 


21,201 30 | 77, 355 86 | 98, 557 16 


* Amount due agent, 


F.—Continued. 


Statement of the number and yearly amount of navy pensions on the rolls of the 
several States and Territories on the 30th June, 1864. 





Invalid. Widows, mothers, Total. 
orphans, and sisters. 











STATES. 
/ No. Yearly No. Yearly No. Yearly 
amount. amount, amount. 

SNIOOG th heh ble oan code saree as~ns 2 $108 00 12 $2,112 00 14 $2, 220 00 
MMI 2 ire twa ols Ce. do 5 8 aes se 3 228 00 os 360 00 5 588 00 
Wiemuet of Columbia......:5.0-c0<.-« ~ 34 2, 522 50 91 17, 586 00 125 20, 108 50 
BIER ons cae dawns cde ca ahw oe qe= 2 = 8 480 00 "| 1, 152 00 15 1, 632 00 
MEMEIONEY,,. «21. 6)0)- ATi ew ds o's doe - Re oe 1 42 00 2 306 00 3 348 00 
SRE ooh oa gi0~ Gen odin oe < gals ~/o GP «in - 20 1,391 00 9 1, 464 00 29 2, 855 00 
MUGEMAGHUSCtE, .. 2 << coc ww ches elrn ete 172 eo 11) 297 00, 172 24, 842 00 344 | 36, 139 00 
Ss) A... dunn ese) xan eses «2 32 | 2,188 00 36 9,240 00 68 | 11,428 00 
SRE orl oc oe ace hess oe = ws 8 576 00 10 1, 356 00 18 1, 932 00 
a os Be er ere ot eae 3 162 00 5 624 00 8 786 00 
ee a ee en eee 1 72 (alee ee en te rama at 1 72 00 
SMEBETAGIPANITS.. 0... - 2+ ach algs aha. ee 23 1,561 50 15 1, 722 00 38 3, 283 50 
GPE Ud. oe cn os soak wae CEB 266 | 15,949 50 224 36, 690 00 490 52, 639 50 
New Jersey.-------------+++++--+20+-+ 2 96 00 . 1, 116 00 9 1, 212 00 
Ohto: « - .. Aolowee aac cece ce ba buig th ats it 295 80 at 4,956 00 34 5, 251 80 
BRMMRSCIVANIS a uc5s ia co .4 od teen's 113 | 7,953 30 160 25, 988 00 273 | 33,941 30 
PRMRPORINIOTICN. o5 voce onda s toh ea ane aes ' 4 328 00 14 3,504 00 18 8, 832 00 
NEEL 6.20 ido ben 6 tnnnex+seneunenen 2 P85: 3p ee ARS MBE, Gaeta bo fat st 2 | 192 00 
PmeloA SVU 26. 74. - 2200 0's adnd pe ae 11 1 Es FNP a Rr) aed RN EN 11 | 730 50 

712 | 46,173 10 793 133, 018 00 1,505 | 179,191 10 
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REPORT | 


(OMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PuBLic BUILDINGS, 
Capitol of the United States, Washington, November 8, 1864. 


Sir: In conformity with the requirement of the 15th section of the act of 
Congress of August 4, 1854, “making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of the government for the year ending June 30, 1855, and for other 
purposes,” I have the honér to submit the following report: 


THE CAPITOL. 


This building and the President’s house are peculiarly under the supervision 
and control of the Commissioner of Public Buildings. His office is in the 
Capitol, and a day seldom passess that he does not inspect, personally, more or 
less of the public buildings. It is impossible, while the work on the extension 
and new dome is progressing, to keep up that cleanliness and neatness about 
the building that is desirable, but the best is done that the nature of the case 
admits of, and it is, I believe, generally admitted that the building is at the 
present time in as good order and repair as it can well be placed with the ordi- 
nary appropriations at the command of the Commissioner. 

In the course of the past season some very prominent improvements have 
been made. Congress appropriated $15,000 out of the appropriation for the 
Capitol extension for constructing a marble floor and making other improvements 
in the old hall of the House of Representatives. ‘This was a very limited sum 
for doing the large amount of work required, even when the provision of the 
aet making the appropriation, that “such marble as may now be on hand, and 
not otherwise required,” should be used in tiling, is taken into consideration. 
The work was, however, commenced in the most economical manner possible, 
and has gone on, and we expect, by the time Congress assembles, to have the 
passage way from the main entrance, from the rotundo to the bronze doors at 
the south side of the hall, finished and closed in with a proper railing. It is 
hoped that by employing men engaged on the Capitol extension, and using 
the waste material, that the entire job may be completed for the sum appropriated, 
but it is very doubtful whether it can be. 

A special appropriation of $2,000 was made for cleaning and painting the 
crypt and passages under the rotundo. Advertisements for proposals were 
published, and the contract was awarded to the person who made the lowest 
bid to do the work in accordance with the specification, viz., $1,495. The 
work has been well and faithfully done according to the contract. 

The sum of $5,000 was also appropriated for reconstructing five of the old 
burnt-out furnaces under the old portion of the Capitol. This work was also 
done by contract, after advertising for proposals, for $4,825. The contractor 
performed the work most satisfactorily, and the furnaces are all ready for 
service. 

When the old water-closets of the House of Representatives were removed 
from the basement of the south wing of the old building several years ago, the 
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naked brick wall was left and presented a most unsightly and dilapidated 
appearance to the eye, as well as exposing the building itseif to injury from 
the elements. Supposing that Congress would readily make an appropriation 
for the proper repair of the wall, and having some old stone on hand, a stone 
mason was employed in 1862 to prepare the stone and face up the wall. The 
work was admirably done, as may be seen by inspection, at an expense of 
$1,799 46, and an appropriation asked for to meet the expense. It was not, 
however, made, and the Commissioner was compelled to pay for the work out 
of the current appropriation for the repairs of the Capitol. 

The basement of the north wing requires to be repaired in the same manner, 
and the work will cost, in consequence of the rise in building material and 
labor, at least $2,500. I have, therefore, asked in my regular estimates for an 
’ appropriation of $4,300 to reimburse the sum already paid and to repair the 
north basement in the same manner. 

The sum of $1,500 was appropriated at the last session for painting the iron 
railing around the Capitol grounds, and asthe estimate on which that appro- 
penyon was founded contemplated that it should be done with a patent varnish, 

caused it to be done in that way. The paintis said, by good judges, to be 
the best that has ever been invented for iron, and it certainly has the appear- 
ance of being all that can be desired, for the fence looks better than I have 
ever seen it, and much of it has been erected long within my remembrance of 
the public buildings and enclosures of Washington. 

That the eastern and western parks of the Capitol are admirably taken care 
of by the public gardener, Mr. James Nokes, must be apparent to all, as they 
never appeared to greater advantage than during the past summer. 

Workmen are now engaged in removing the unsightly scaffolding in the 
centre of the rotundo, the temporary roof will soon be taken away, and the 
magnificent work of the inner dome, now completed, will be in view from the 
floor. No work that has ever been done in iron can surpass it, and it will, I 
have no doubt, be pronounced by all most creditable to the architect who 
planned it, the iron workers who furnished it and put it up, and all concerned 
in any way in its erection and finish. It is one of the greatest works of the 


age. 
THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE. 


The President’s House, with the exception of the main floor, is in great want 
of repair. ‘The three thousand dollars appropriated at the last session for repair 
of the basement was, much of it, expended in anticipation of the appropriation, 
in order to render the basement tenantable. ‘The large furnace supplying heat 
for the entire upper portion of the house, through the hot-water pipes, had be- 
come so entirely choked with soot and cinders as to be nearly useless, and 
had to be taken down and rebuilt. Indeed, such has been the dilapidation of 
the house, the conservatory, and the contiguous out-houses and green-houses, 
that workmen have been almost constantly employed in repairing them, and there 
must be a general and thorough renovation to render them at all creditable to 
the government who owns them, and to make the President and his family 
comfortable. ‘The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House 
of Representatives accompanied me over the entire premises two or three times 
during the last session, and agreed, unanimously, that no private gentleman would 
suffer his house and grounds to remain in such a dilapidated condition as was 
the house appropriated by the United States to their President. A detailed es- 
timate was made for them, amounting to between eleven and twelve thousand 
dollars, to place it in tolerable condition, and, if I mistake not, the chairman of 
the committee offered an amendment proposing to appropriate $8,000 for the 
purpose, which was not agreed to. ‘ 
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I presume, in accordance with the usual custom, a considerable special appro- 
priation will be made to fit up the house at the incoming administration, and I 
shall not, therefore, ask for any other than the usual appropriation in my esti- 
mates. 

I will take the liberty to call attention to facts which I have repeatedly allu- 
ded to in my correspondence with committees of the House, in relation to depre- 
dations upon the fixtures and furniture of the house, which can be avoided in 
no other way that I can devise but by having a day watchman to accompany 
all visitors through the public rooms. The rich and expensive curtains have 
been cut, and large pieces carried away. One entire lace curtain was stolen from 
one of the Kast room windows. The handsome and expensive gilded shields 
which support the curtains have, many of them, been wrenched ‘off and stolen; 
nearly all the heavy cords and tassels which were used to loop up the curtains 
of the East room have been stolen. The paper has been torn-from the wall of 
the same room and carried away. Indeed, there appears to be no possible petty 
depredation that can be made in the absence of watchful eyes that has not been, 
and I most earnestly recommend that a day watchman be authorized by Con- 
gress, whose duty it shall be to prevent such vandalism for the future. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


All has been done to this great thoroughfare of the city that it was possible 
to do with the meagre sum of six thousand dollars, expended in the most eco- 
nomical manner. ‘This avenue was paved with ordinary paving stone from the 
Capitol to Georgetown many years ago. That pavement was much broken up 
by the constant running over it of omnibuses before the street railroad was laid 
down, and since that time the constant running of heavy army wagons has com- 
pleted its demolition in many places. I commenced repairing it at its western 
terminus—the aqueduct bridge across Rock creek—and have succeeded in placing 
the worst portions of it in tolerable order, but it will require a very much larger 
annual appropriation than $6,000 to place it in good repair. J have asked inmy 
regular estimate for $20,000, which is a small sum to do the repairing required. 

I have heretofore recommended the removal of the present pavement and the 
adoption of one of a more permanent nature, say the Belgian, or the Nicholson 
wood pavement, whieh is very highly recommended, and would most respect- 
fully again call the attention of Congress to that subject. I have no official esti- 
mate at this time, but, fromthe information I can obtain, I have no doubt that the 
Nicholson pavement can be laid for forty dollars per square of ten feet. I will 
correspond with Mr. Nicholson, the inventor, and ascertain the exact cost, and 
submit an estimate to the committee early in the next session. 


THE EASTERN BRANCH BRIDGES, 


The bridge across the Eastern Branch, at the navy yard, has become one of 
the great thoroughfares of Washington. ‘The travel across it is immense, having 
been greatly increased during the past yearby the occupation of Giesboro’ Point 
as a cavalry station and depot by the War Department. 

The bridge was found last winter to be in a very dangerous condition. My 
attention was especially called to it, and I lost no time in addressing to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House a representation of the facts, and an 
estimate of the expense of placing that structure in good repair, at the same time 
informing the committee that the necessity of the repairs would compel me to 
proceed at once with them, in anticipation of the appropriation, to save the bridge 
from falling. I accordingly proceeded at once to purchase timber, and placing 
the repairs under the supervision of the bridge-keeper, Mr. John Webster, a 
practical bridge-builder, and most competent man, the work was commenced and 
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has steadily progressed to this time. Congress appropriated $25,000 for the repairs. 
The bridge has been put in complete and thorough repair, except the draw. Al- 
though the money has been as carefully and economically expended as possible, it 
has taken the entire sum of $25,000 to doit. The work has been about equal to 
a rebuilding of the whole structure. ‘The old draw remains as it was. It should 
be replaced by a new one. With a view to the erection of a new draw, you de- 
tailed Colonel Silas Seymour, engineer of the Washington aqueduct, to examine 
the old draw, and furnish the drawings for and an estimate of the expense of a 
anew draw. This he did, his plan being for a very elaborate and expensive 
draw, such an one as would be admirable for the Potomac bridge, but is, in my 
opinion, unnecessary for the one in question, where the draw is not opened more 
than two or three times a year. ‘The draw estimated for by himis to cost, at the 
lowest, $11,000. Isubmitted his plan and estimates to you on the 16th of Septem- 
ber last, and they are now in your department. At the time I wrote you I sup- 
posed that the $25,000 would be sufficient to repair the bridge and erect a cheap 
draw that would answer all the purposes needed. I now find that an appropria- 
tion of about one thousand dollars will be necessary to make the new draw, as 
new piles will be necessary for its foundation, and I have estimated for that sum. 

The up; er bridge, known as Benning’s bridge, needed considerable repairs, 
which have been made from the ordinary current appropriation, and it is now in 
good condition. 


PAUPER PATIENTS. 


The appropriation for the care and medical treatment of pauper patients has 
asx in former years, been a great blessing to many. In accordance with the pro- 
vision of the act making the appropriation, I selected the Providence hospital in 
February, 1864, in lieu of the Douglas hospital, as the place where the patients 
were to be treated, and entered into a contract with that institution by which 
they are bound to receive all that I may send, up to the average number of forty, 
at all times, and when they have spare beds they agree that forty-five may be 
in the hospital at one time. ‘The number has been full during the year, and I 
have been under the necessity of declining to send many who have applied, and 
were undoubtedly proper objects of the charity, had there been room for them in 
the hospital. 

From September 1, 1863, to September 1, 1864, three hundred and forty-two 
patients received the benefit of the appropriation. 


SEWER THROUGH THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 


At the last session of Congress an appropriation of ten thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars was made “ to change Tiber creek, where it runs through 
the botanic garden, into a sewer.” 

The work was commenced at as early a day as possible, but it was at once 
apparent that the sum appropriated was by no means sufficient to complete the 
improvement contemplated. At your suggestion, Colonel Silas Seymour, engi- 
neer in charge of the Washington aqueduct, was requested to make a survey 
of and estimate for the completion of the improvement, which he did, and his 
drawings and estimate accompanies my regular estimates. ‘The estimate amounts 
to $30,655 46. Thus it will be seen that the sum already appropriated will 
complete about one-third of the contemplated work, which is now progressing 
satisfactorily. 


PRESIDENT’S STABLE. 


On the 12th day of February, 1864, the stable at the President’s was de- 
stroyed by fire, and an act of Congress was the next day passed, appropriating 
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twelve thousand dollars, ‘‘to enable the Commissioner of Public Buildings to 
cause the stable at the President’s to be rebuilt forthwith.” 

The estimate for this appropriation was made under the supposition, that the 
stable would be rebuilt on the old site, and that a portion of the old structure 
which was uninjured would not require to be rebuilt. But upon consultation 
with the President, and with many others interested in the rebuilding, it was 
determined to erect the new building on the southwest corner of the President’s 
garden, where it would be equally ¢ as convenient for use, and not be an un- 
sightly obstruction between the President’s House and eee avenue, as 
the old stable was. 

This determination, and an enlargement of the building +6 render it more 
convenient, and far more safe from the risk of fire, much increased the cost of 
its erection, and Mr. Walter, the architect of the Capitol, on being consulted, 
said that it would be impossible to build it properly without exceeding the ap- 
propriation. All possible economy was used, and the building was completed 
in a most admirable manner. It was found, however, that the expense ex- 
ceeded the appropriation six hundred aollars. This was in consequence of the 
enormous advance on building material between the time of the burning of the 
old stable and the finishing of the new one. I have asked in my estimates for 
an appropriation to meet this deficiency. 


ACT OF MAY 5, 1864. 


The 3d section of the act of Congress approved May 5, 1864, (Statutes at 
Large, vol. 13, p. 68,) entitled “An act to amend ‘Anact to incorporate the in- 
habitants of the city of Washington,’ ”’ is in the following words: 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That in all cases in which the streets, 
avenues, or alleys of the said city pass through or by any of the property of 
the United States, the Commissioner of the Public Buildings shall pay to the 
duly authorized officer of the corporation the just proportion of the expense 
incurred in improving such avenue, street, or alley, which the said property 
bears to the whole cost thereof, to be ascertained in the same manner as the 
same is apportioned among the individual proprietors of the property improved 
thereby.”’ 

I have already been called upon by the city authorities and by your depart- 
ment to pay the government proportion for improvements coming within the 
purview of the section above quoted, but there beimg no money appropriated to 
meet such payments, I had to decline paying. 

It is impossible to estimate how much may be required to meet the demands 
under that law; I have asked in my estimates for an appropriation of five thou- 
sand dollars. 


NUISANCE FUND. 


On the 3d of March, 1863, Statutes at Large, vol. 12, p. 746, an appropria- 
tion of five thousand dollars was made by Congress ‘for making improve- 
ments provided for in the 13th section of the city charter, per act of May 17, 
1848.” 

This sum was for the removal of nuisances, and has all been expended for 
that purpose. It is necessary that a like sum should be appropriated for a like 
purpose, as, in the present state of the city, nuisances are continually existing 
that cannot be removed in any other way than through an appropriation, con- 
templated by, the law of May 26, 1824, Laws of the United States, vol. 4, 
p- 77, which is referred to in the law of May 17, 1848, Laws, vol. 9, p. 229. 
I have, therefore, in my regular estimates, asked igh an appropriation for the 
improvements referred to. 
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THE STREETS AND AVENUES OF THE CITY. 


There is not, perhaps, in this Union a city the streets and avenues of which 
are in so bad a condition as those of the city of Washington. During the wet 
weather of the winter many of the streets are more like quagmires than streets, 
and it is next to impossible to pass along them with carriages, and in the dry 
weather of summer the holes left where the water and mud stood in the winter 
are such as to render driving over them at a faster pace than a walk danger- 
ous. The injury to the streets thus prominent is mainly caused by the con- 
stant use of them by army wagons, which I have seen moving along them in 
long trains, heavily laden, each wagon having one wheel locked, sv as to drag 
through the mud and along the pavements, and doing more injury in @ single 
hour than the ordinary travel would do in years! 

This is, undoubtedly, a necessity, but it certainly presents a very strong 
reason why the United States should do something towards repairing these 
dilapidated streets. The city has been doing much at a very great expense. 

Virginia avenue never has been properly opened and improved, and is in a 
very bad condition. It has become a great thoroughfare for the travel between 
the west part of the city and Giesboro’, and presents a very strong case for 
the aid of government in its improvement. 

Much has been said, not only in the public press but among our citizens, in 
relation to the improvement of our streets and avenues, and elaborate bills have 
been prepared by some of our most reliable and respectable citizens for the 
consideration of Congress; but, thus far, nothing material has been done. 

I have considered it my duty to thus call attention to this important subject, 
and leave it for such action as Congress may think it expedient to take. 

The joint resolution of Congress, passed June 30, 1864, ‘“ authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to reclaim and preserve certain property of the United 
States,’’ submitted to this office by the honorable Secretary for a report, is now 
under consideration by me. I have visited, personally, the various localities 
where public streets, avenues, squares, and reservations are occupied by private 
individuals, and am preparing a special report on that subject, which I hope 
soon to be able to submit. 

I may briefly say, the conclusions already arrived at are, that the United 
States has, at this moment, the fee-simple to all the public streets, avenues, 
and public reservations as laid down on the original map of the city approved 
by President Washington, and the power to control them rests exclusively in 


Congress. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


An appropriation was made at the last session to enclose Franklin square 
with a wooden fence, and to grade the same and plant it with shrubbery. The 
square has been enclosed in conformity with the law, and will be graded and 
planted as soon as possible. It is a beautiful square, and one which could, 
with a small annual appropriation, be made one of the most beautiful enclosures 
in the city. 


STREET RAILROAD. 


In my last annual report I called the attention of Congress to that part of 
the street railroad that passes through the Capital square, in the following lan- 
guage: “I desire to call attention particularly to one change which I think 
will be vastly for the better, and most desirable to all concerned. The track 
of the street railroad now runs through the enclosure directly on the east front 
of the Capitol. It is there because the law requires it. ‘Ihe official order of 
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the controlling officers of the Capitol is that the gates of the Capitol square 
shall be locked at 10 o’clock p.m. ‘lhe cars run without reference to hours, 
and sometimes after midnight, so that the gates north and south must be left 
open to suit their convenience, or they must stop running at 10 p.m. Besides 
the having a track through the grounds so near the building, with its con- 
comitunt buildings, attendants, &c., after the completion of the Capitol will be 
not only a disfigurement, but a constant source of annoyance. ‘The cars, when 
at the corner of A street north and Delaware avenue, are as near the Capitol 
as they are in the centre of its front, where they now stop to discharge and 
receive passengers, so that persons visiting the Capitol could enter the north 
wing as readily from the former point as they now can the centre of the build- 
ing from the latter. I believe that senators now enter and leave the cars at 
the former point. I therefore respectfully suggest, after consulting with the 
president and others of the railroad company, that the law be so amended as to 
permit the company to run their track along north A street to First street east, 
and along First street east to Pennsylvania avenue.” ‘The subject was con- 
sidered by Congress, and the House of Representatives passed a bill making 
the change suggested, but the Senate did not concur. 

If the track is to be continued through the grounds, as it now runs, I see no 
way of remedying the inconvenience now experienced, in consequence of the 
common occupancy of the grounds, at all hours of the day and: night, by the 
United States and the railroad company, but by the erecting of an iror fence 
on each side of the track, with proper openings in front of the Senate and 
House entrances, to be closed with gates, thus leaving the railroad track to be 
controlled exclusively by the company, and the grounds exclusively under the 
control of the government. 


EXTENSION OF THE CAPITOL GROUNDS. 


On this subject I can add but little to the arguments I have used in my 
former reports, to which reference is respectfully made. It can only be said 
that, as the years roll on and the Capitol extension approaches its completion, 
the absolute necessity of enlarging the grounds, north and south, becomes more | 
and more apparent. ‘To the eye of one having any appreciation of the beauti- 
ful in architecture or the fitness of things, it is certainly anything but pleasant 
to see the beautiful north and south facades perched up on unseemly banks of 
rough earth, and approached by an unseemly flight of wooden steps that would 
be pronounced inappropriate to the most humble private dwelling! 


THE WASHINGTON CANAL. 


In my report of 1861 I called the attention of Congress to the Washington 
canal in the following language: 


“The Washington canal, constructed at so great an expense, and which was, 
at the time it was made, regarded as one of the greatest possible improvements 
to the city of Washington, is now nothing more nor less than a public nuisance. 
It is the grand receptacle of nearly all the filth of the city. 'The waste from all 
the public buildings, the hotels, and very many private residences, is drained 
into it. It is now in many places filled with accumulations from such sources, 
so as to present beds of rank vegetation and offensive soil above the level of the 
water. Unless something be done to clear away this immense mass of fetid and 
corrupt matter, the good citizens of Washington must, during some hot season, 
find themselves visited by a pestilence! Iregard the abatement of this nuisance 
of more importance, in a sanitary point of view, than almost any other improve- 
ment in the whole city. The health of the entire population and the lives of 
thousands depend upon it. The question is, ‘ What can be done ?’” 
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-I went on in that report to suggest plans of improvement, but since then 
many plans have been suggested, and some of them, as I know, have been pre- 
sented to Congress, but nothing tending to the abatement of the nuisance has 
been done. I again call the attention of Congress to the subject, and take the 
liberty of making the following extract from the report of the able and indefati- 
gable Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Professor Joseph Henry, on the 
subject to the Board of Regents: 


“T am sorry to consider it my duty,” says the professor, “to refer to the ex- 
istence of an evil over which, though you have no official control, son as legis- 
lators and prominent citizens, you may exert a beneficial influence: I allude to 
the city canal, which forms the boundary of the Smithsonian grounds on the 
north. The basin or widest part of this canal, across which most of the visitors 
of the Institution have to pass, has become, since the introduction of the Poto- 
mac water, the receptacle of the sewerage of the city, and is now an immense 
cesspool, constantly emitting noxious effluvia prejudicial to the health and 
offensive to the senses of all who approach the locality. This nuisance, which 
will continue to increase with the increasing use of the Potomac water, may 
perhaps be mitigated by placing a gate at each end of the wider part of the 
canal, to be closed after high tide and opened occasionaily at low water, so as 
to discharge the contents with a force which would remove, in part at least, the 
deleterious deposit. But the only effectual remedy, as it appears to me, is to 
fill up a part of the width of the canal and convert the remainder into a sewer 
by covering it with an arch of masonry. ‘T‘his sewer may perhaps be cleared 
out by flood-gates, as before mentioned, or by anchoring flat-boats at the mouths 
of the drains, to be removed and emptied when filled. But whatever plan may 
be adopted, the character and prosperity of the city, as well as the interests of 
the Institution, are involved in a speedy and efficient effort to remove the evil. 
The small pecuniary benefit which may result from the canal to the city or to 
individuals ought not to have any weight in the decision of the matter.” 


When it is apparent ¢o the eye, by the constant rising and bursting of bubbles 
all along the canal, that it is an immense laboratory of mephitic gas, and when 
it is known as a fact that the prevailing summer winds are from the southwest, 
and that through their influence this deadly poison is being constantly wafted 
over the densest population of Washington, we can only thank a merciful and 
beneficent Providence that our city has thus far escaped pestilence! 


CONCLUSION. 


I have thus, I believe, brought to the attention of Congress, through you, all 
the important subjects and matters intrusted to this office. Doubtless, in the 
course of the ensuing session, other matters will be brought to my especial no- 
tice requiring legislation. If so, I shall, as usual, call the attention of the proper 
committees to them. | 

With high respect, your obedient servant, 
B. B. FRENCH, 
Commissioner of Public Buildings. 
Hon. J. P. UsHEr, 
Secretary of the Intervor. 
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Statement of receipts and expenditures under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1864. 





Heads of appropriations. 


Clerk to Comm’r Public Buildings. -. 
Messenger to Commissioner Public 

BEM gS. Sobol ok. av anhe oe 
Laborer in charge of water-closets -- 
Pipe pardener.. co. iyo ees b se 
Doorkeeper to President’s House - -. 
Assistant doorkeeper to ditto -...-.-. 
Two night watchmen to ditto ......- 
Two day watchmen at Capitol....-- 
Night watchman at public stables... 
Day watchman at reservation No. 2 . 
Keeper western gate, Capitol .....-. 
Foreman and 21 laborers..----.---- 
Draw-keepers Potomac bridge.----- 
Douglas and Providence hospitals -. 
Hire of carts for public grounds -... 
Purchase and repair of tools....-..- 
Trees and tree-boxes..-...-.---..-- 
Annual repairs of Capitol......-... 
Annual repairs of President’s House 
Grounds south of President’s House 


Wiater pipes. 202.040. Lee 
City lots. ... ~~... -0-s2+ e-em eneses 
Contingent expenses -----.---.---- 
Repairs to Potomac, Navy Yard, and 

Upperibridges :> 225 22 2.225 228 
Reservation No. 2 
Repairs to Pennsylvania avenue ---. 
Ruins of Washington Infirmary -... 
BEWELGOEDS 2 tion we culo clean meme 
For removal of snow ..-...-....... 
Furnace-keeper under old hall...... 
Laborers in Capitol ...-....--...-. 
Delaware avenue ..<--. 6/2255. 22.5 
AWE DERCLYS «v0 0s ase cae atinedceue 
Repairs of all furnaces under Capitol 
Marble floor for Library of Congress 
Rebuilding President’s stable. ....-. 
Fence around reservation No. 2..... 





the year ending 
30th June, 1864. 


Appropriations for 


$1,200 00 


*11,585 00 


2,000 00 
6, 000 00 
*258 65 
300 00 


ot Balance. 


for 
the year ending 


Expenditures 
30th June, 1864, 


$1, 200 00 


1,000 00 
445 30 
1, 440 00 


610 00 | 
610 00 


1,220 00 
1, 220 00 
610 00 
610 00 
886 33 


13, 633. 33 


13 49 

6, 000 00 
2,152 69 
383 54 
3, 026 64 
8, 828 27 
6, 348 05 
2,212 08 
1,198 00 


63, 624 16 


2 400 00 
501 25 
1, 121 68 
511 21 


4,641 64 
9, 412 8] 
1, 287 58 





States 30th June, 


Balance due United 
1864. 


$1, 081 01 


er eer ee teow 


2.589 19 
712 42 


Balance due Com- 


missioner Public 
Buildings 30th 
4, 


June, J 


1 


641 64 


REPORT 


OF THE 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL EXTENSION. 


Arcuirect’s Orrice, Unirep States Capirot, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1864. 


Sir: I have the honor to lay before you the following report on the state ot 
the public works under my charge, and their progress during the past year. 


CAPITOL EXTENSION. 


Marble work.—The eastern portico of the north wing is entirely finished, and 
presents a specimen ‘of exterior marble work which has probably never been 
excelled. ‘The shafts of the columns are all monoliths, the bases and the pedes- 
tals are each wrought out of a single block, and the capitals are executed in two 
courses, with the foliage sculptured out of the solid. ‘The architrave over each 
inter-columniation is likewise monolithic, and the ceilings are entirely composed 
of massy blocks of marble, deeply panelled, and richly ornamented. The steps 
and carriage-ways which form the entrance to this wing are completed, except 
the caps of the cheek blocks, (these pieces are very large and difficult to quarry, 
as well as to transport.) No other part of the construction is, however, depend- 
ing upon them; they have, therefore, not been urged forward to the disadvantage 
of other portions of the work. Several of these blocks have been quarried, and 
are now on their way to the Capitol. One has been received, and wrought, and 
is now in place. : 

The eastern portico of the south wing has been very much retarded by the 
want of certain blocks of marble which were necessary to render available the 
work already prepared for the building. The most of the material required for 
this portico has been delivered and wrought; and, had it not been for the delay 
occasioned by the want’of the blocks alluded to, there would have been no diffi- 
culty in completing this portion of the work during the present season. It is 
claimed, however, by the contractors that this delay was unavoidable, and that 
no means within their control could have prevented it. In addition to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining men to work in the quarries, it was found to be impossible to 
procure vessels, even at fabulous prices, to convey the stone from Bridgeport to 
Washington. It is proper for me, in this connexion, to say that I have not, 
during the entire season, spared any efforts to urge on the delivery of the re- 
quired material; and, while 1 regret the delay that has been occasioned by the 
failure of the contractors to fill our orders in time, I am of the opinion that they 
have done everything in their power to comply with our requirements: their 
failure to do so is to be attributed to causes over which they could have no con- 
trol. All the monolithic shafts for the columns of this portico, being twenty-two 
in number, are delivered and wrought, and sixteen of them are set in the build- 
ing; the capitals and bases are also completed, leaving nothing unfinished per- 
taining to the columns but six of the pedestals, and these are now on their way 
to Washington. Nearly all of the superstructure is wrought, and a considerable 
portion of it has been set. Should the winter prove favorable for work, and no 
further delays occur, this portico will be finished by the first of March next. 


441 
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The steps and platforms are completed as faras they can be until the apparatus 
by which the columns are hoisted can be removed. ‘The cheek blocks are 
finished, with the exception of their cappings. 

The north, south, and west porticoes remain as they were at the date of my 
last annual report, it having been found to be impracticable to obtain the marble 
necessary for their prosecution, without further retarding the work on the 
eastern front. Five of the monolithic shafts for these porticoes have been 
delivered, and one has been wrought, leaving thirty-five yet to be furnished. A 
large portion of the superstructure has also been delivered and wrought, inelud- 
ing the entire balustrade ; several of the capitals of the columns are in progress, 
and the bases are nearly all delivered, The construction of these porticoes will 
be rapid, as they consist of single ranges of columns, haying no pediments, nor 
elaborate flights of steps like those on the eastern front; the substructures 
upon which they rest are already completed, so that nothing remains to be exe- 
cuted except the columns and entablature. The wrought material for these 
porticoes is in such a state of forwardness as to render the rate of delivery 
of the monolithic shafts and the pedestals the only limit to their progress. ~ 

The contractors for furnishing marble have delivered, from the quarries at 
Lee, Massachusetts, since the date of my last annual report, 23,815 cubic feet, 
for which they have been paid the sum of $36,560 72; they have also delivered 
from the quarries of Baltimore county, Maryland, nineteen monolithic column 
shafts for the exterior porticoes, for which they have received the sum of 
$26,600. 

The marble which yet remains to be furnished to complete the work, in addi- 
tion to what is now on the ground, consists of 366 hlocks, containing in the 
aggregate 25,168 cubic feet. Also thirty-five monolithic shafts for the exterior 
porticoes. 

The marble received and approved from the quarries at Lee, Massachusetts, 
for the exterior of the buildings, from the commencement of the work to the 
present date, amounts to 491,570 cubic feet, for which the contractors have 
been paid the aggregate sum of $865,043 41. They have also delivered sixty- 
five monolithic column shafts from the quarries in Baltimore county, Maryland, 
for which they have received $91,000. 

There have also been delivered for the interior of the building, since the 
commencement of the work, 57,523 cubic feet of white and fancy marbles, the 
ageregate cost of which was $199,735 92, making the total cost of all the 
marble used in the Capitol extension, from the beginning of the work to the 
present date, $1,155,779 33. 

A quantity of refuse and useless materials, including such variegated and 
fancy marbles as were not required for the work, and which were rapidly de- 
teriorating, were sold at public auction on the 1st of October, by order of the 
department. ‘The net proceeds of the sale amounted to $12,469 83, which will 
be deposited in the treasury to the credit of the appropriation for the Capitol 
extension, as soon as the collections are completed. 

The amount paid for cutting and setting marble from October 31, 1863, to 
October 31, 1864, is $95,853 98, making the total amount paid for this branch 
of labor, from the commencement of the work to the present time, $1,622,765 77. 

Painting.—The walls and ceilings of the halls, passages, and stairways of the 
principal and attic stories of the south wing have been repaired and painted in 
flat tints, in the same style of finish as that heretofore executed in the corre 
sponding portions of the north wing. 

Permanent screens, with fly doors, have been placed in the passage back of the 
Speaker’s chair, in the south wing, which will reduce the number of door- 
keepers, and add to the comfort of the members. ‘hese screens are completed, 
except some portions of the ornamental work, which will remain to be finished 
after the adjournment of Congress. 
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Sculpture——The plaster casts, executed from the designs of the late Thomas 
Crawford, for the eastern door of the north wing of the Capitol have arrived, 
and are now being executed in bronze at the foundry in Chicopee, Massachu- 
setts. The design of this door is grand and imposing; and, as a work of art, 
it is probably unsurpassed in any country. It bears the marks of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s superior genius, in all its details, as well as in its grouping, and the bold 
handling of every subject it presents. I consider it by far the best work of 
that distinguished artist; and I doubt not that as much justice will be done to 
it by Mr. Ames, at his foundry at Chicopee, as it would have received at the 
hands of Mr. Von Miller, at the National Works at Munich, where it was 
designed originally to have it executed. But let the result be what it may, we 
will have the satisfaction to know, when it is completed, that it is an American 
work. 

IT am strongly impressed with the idea that our public buildings should not 
be suffered to degenerate into mere museums of foreign art; I am decidedly ot 
the opinion that they ought to constitute a record of the state of the arts in our 
own country, at the time they were executed. Entertaining these views, I am 
gratified that the sculptures of the north wing are American, and I respectfully 
recommend that those of the south wing, none of which are yet under con- 
tract, shall not only be confined to artists of our own country, but that one of 
the conditions of any commission that may hereafter be given shall be, that all 
the work, both of design and execution, shall be performed in the United States. 

Ventilation, &c.—A series of experiments in relation to the present system 
of warming, ventilating, and lighting the new halls of Congress are now in 
progress, in the prosecution of which we have the invaluable aid of Professor 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, and Dr. Charles M. Wetherill, a dis- 
tinguished chemist and physicist. A report upon the subject will be submitted 
to the department at as early a day as may be found to be practicable. 


CAPITOL GROUNDS. 


The time has arrived when it becomes necessary to make some arrangement 
for completing the grounds around the Capitol. The new wings approach 
within seventeen feet of the line of A street, north and south, and the embank- 
ments already reach beyond the middle of these streets; it is therefore necessary 
that they be vacated, and the grounds enlarged north and south. 

Many plans have been suggested for the extension of these grounds by the 
purchase of additional land, and property-holders. have complained of being 
kept in a state of suspense by a want of action on the part of the government. 
My own opinion is that no additional property is required. ‘The government 
already owns to B street north and south, from west First street to Delaware 
avenue on one side, and New Jersey avenue on the other; if, therefore, A street 
is vacated, and the circle extended to B street north and B street south, ample 
space will be obtained for all the purposes of beauty and utility required by the 
Capitol. A map is hereto appended, showing the proposed finish, which, it 
will be observed, does not require the purchase of a single additional foot of 
land. 

I have, from time to time, made plans for various members and committees 
of Congress for extending the grounds on the east, even down to the Potomac, 
on the west to Third street, and on the north and south to C street, and even 
as far as D street. I have never, however, sympathized with any of these 
schemes for a great enlargement of the space around the Capitol. 1 am of the 
opinion that the land already owned by the government, when included within 
the Capitol enclosure, will be quite as extensive as will comport with the con- 
venience of a building used for legislative purposes, and quite sufficient to give a 
proper effect to its architecture. ‘The area of the present enclosure is 26 acres, 
and when enlarged, as here proposed, it will exceed 41 acres. / 
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In order to bring the subject of the improvement of these grounds more di- 
rectly before you, I respectfully recommend : 

First. That the Washington and Georgetown Railroad Company be aati 
ized, by law or otherwise, as the case may be, to remove the track from the 
Capitol grounds, and to run it along A street north to east First street, and 
thence to Pennsylvania avenue, as shown on the accompanying map; and fur- 
ther, that the corners of Capitol square be rounded, so as to admit of a graceful 
and easy curve. By this arrangement the Capitol grounds will be preserved 
intact, and the approach of the cars to the north wing will be as near as it now 
is by the track traversing the grounds. 

Second. That authority be obtained from Congress for grading the streets 
on the north and south, and for vacating A street on either side as soon as the 
new streets are prepared for travel. 

Third. That the Washington and Georgetown and the Metropolitan Rail- 
road Companies be directed to conform their tracks to the new arrangement, 
and to locate the same so as to leave as much of the roadway as possible free 
for other vehicles. 

Fourth. That a gradual process of filling up be commenced, north and 
south, from the Capitol to B street, with the view of continuing the terraces, as 
indicated on the map. 

Fifth. 'That measures be taken for paving the entire space in front of the 
Capitol, to the line of the present railroad track, with granite blocks, leaving 
an enclosed circle for foliage and fountains opposite each connecting corridor. 

Sixth. Vhat arrangements be made for enclosing the Capitol grounds with 
suitable railings, lodges, and gates of entrance. 

In order to put these improvements in hand, and carry them on through the 
ensuing year, it will require a special appropriation of $150,000 


DAYS’ WORKMEN. 


The cost of labor on the Capitol extension, with its application, during the 
year ending October 31, 1864, exclusive of work done by contract, has been as 
follows: . 


i Days. Ageregate cost. 
Clerks} fames<) v6 WREdRRE ELST) weariine doen teen ALS 4 819 $3, 329 42 
Draughtsman............ aal- tives <nictee caret tome 2124 1,145 16 
Foreman if: marble mill ican os -hame tin’ onkdties 310 1,257 09 
Foreman! and time-keepers Jack - adres = nee 1824 704 12 
Warpenters.’.". sce. ne css eps es ASS ee oe ee 1, 1503 3, 334 87 
Bricklayers,,-.+ « «=. Lenanten al glnep diver nent ohn 5944 15,901 78 
BHASUGTELS A: 1). lyin a plereds beterite stat Eecthe lel eae a0 ._ (83887 
PSG PGTAIMILDA «ps olen dt « Ae ob tapbord demedersn thee 8804 2,538 31 
Ree PoeTUliS.. .'. << +. sare o's aa ere sk eeaeeee ieee) ee 5214 1,543 22 
Bertie LeLDere *...)..). Ho ce a's Me als ate eae eee ee 719 1,166 68 
Winewer. . 2... PEPIN Sides ined: 3122 1,179 29 
HRP neiaAN I bse (SUE tb LT lcetab ap wee ee A 5 113 337 57 
OE WLIUGLE. cee Se 5 ve ns os o's 6 aoe oth cies aie ee 1, 9023 4,940 22 
Ornamental painters?2 2929.4 JO. YRb OS DiInRSIO ey 1, 1192 379919>12 
Phovorrapher. SOs. oo Te Sate 5 TOE na rants 42 164 63 
Teamsters..... SION IS BSH, OSE PUTS a ae 3,176 6,127 47 
TeAOTETS BOT OE COS LOT Iome OS PER OUR 4, 6894 7,507 57 
PWV CCMINC IT os See ees CST EO, POY iat Ae eee 4,191 55 
Messenger.’ 0.0/0.0. COUP SEY SL EE OOP he. otiee 235 46 50 
THORS Fone cre cee ewe tee ees dee WOE, Oe BIS 334 84 83 


Pirerinn cos. RES ESTO AD LAN, . to, eoouipcainag 162 307 42 
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CASH ACCOUNT OF THE CAPITOL EXTENSION. 








Amount available October 31, 1863....... Rea tek ald ohn alt $33,'712 07 
Seeperopriaten marcn P42, 1664 On Ue ee ee oe eke 150, 000. 00 
mopronriated’ July 2) 88642. 0 ee AL ee. 300, 000 00 

483, 712 07 


Amount expended from October 31, 1863, to October 31,1864 216,643 59 








Leaving on the 31st of October, 1864, an unexpended balance of 267,068 48 
No appropriation will be required for the Capitol extension during the ensuing 
fiscal year. 














THE NEW DOME. 


At the date of my last annual report preparations were being made for putting 
the Statue of Freedom in place on the top of the dome. This was accomplished 
without accident, on the second day of December last. The statue is 19 feet 
6 inches in height, and weighs 14,985 pounds. It consists of five sections, the 
heaviest of which weighs 4,740 pounds. Four of these sections had been pre- 
viously raised to their places, and firmly secured to the structure, leaving the 
fifth section, which embraces the head and shoulders, to constitute the crowning 
feature, the hoisting and adjusting of which was the occasion of the following 
special order of the War Department : 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON, 
Twenty-second Army Corps, December 1, 1863. 
SpeciaL OrpeER No. 248. 
* * * * * * * * 

3. At 12 m., on the 2d instant, the Statue of Freedom which crowns the dome 
of the national Capitol will be inangurated. In commemoration of the event, 
and as an expression due from this department, of respect for the material 
symbol of the principle upon which our government is based, it is ordered— 

First, At the moment at which a flag is displayed from the statue, a national 
salute of thirty-five guns will be fired from a field battery on Capitol hill. - 

Second, The last gun from this salute will be answered by a similar salute 
from Fort Stanton, which will be followed in succession, from right to left, by 
salutes from Forts Davis, Mahan, Lincoln, Bunker Hill, Totten, De Russy, 
Reno, Cameron, Corcoran, Albany, and Scott. 

4, Brigadier General W. F’. Barry will make the necessary arrangements for, 
and superintend the firing from Capitol hill, Brigadier General G. A. De Russy 
that from the works south, and Lieutenant Colonel J. A. Hoskin that from those 
north of the Potomac. 

* * * * * * * * 
By command of Major General Augur. 


CARROLL H. POTTER, A. A. G. 


Precisely at 12 m., on the aforesaid 2d day of December, 1863, the crowning 
feature of the statue was started from the ground in front of the Capitol, by 
means of the steam hoisting apparatus which has been successfully used for the 
construction of the entire dome, and in twenty minutes it reached the beight of 
three hundred feet, when it was moved to its place, and firmly attached to the 
remaining portion of the figure; as soon as it was properly adjusted, the Ameri- 
can flag was unfurled over its head, and the national salute was fired, in accord- 
ance with the foregoing programme of Major General Augur. The effect was 
thrilling, and grateful to every loyal heart. ’ 

The final completion of the work of the dome has been very much retarded 
by the want of suitable workmen. The construction is complicated and difh- 
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cult, requiring great care and skill. The masses of iron to be handled are 
heavy, and the great height at which the work is executed increases the diffi- 
culty of maintaining the proper gangs of workmen. ‘The work has, however, 
advanced steadily, and without accident, and but a few weeks more will be 
required to bring it to a final completion. 

‘The exterior is entirely finished, except a small portion of the base, which 
was omitted in the construction to give place to the steam-engine and hoisting 
apparatus; as soon as these can be “dispensed with, they will be removed, and 
the void will be filled, the materials for this purpose being all fitted and made 
ready for their places. All the exterior scaffolding is removed, and the outside 
painting is finished. The interior ceiling is likewise completed, and its massy 
and elaborate finish cannot fail to impress the spectator, at least with a concep- 
tion of the immense labor it has required to produce it. The fact should not be 
lost sight of that this ceiling, as well as the entire structure, inside and outside, 
is wholly composed of iron. 

The remaining work to be done consists of the construction of the iron stair- 
ways leading from the attic story of the centre building to the drum of the 
peristyle, and the stairs to lead from the spring of the ceiling to the platform of 
the tholus or lantern. The materials for these stairways are all prepared; it 
will, therefore, require but a short time to construct them. ‘The apparatus for 
lighting the dome with gas, and the interior painting, also remain to be completed. 

The aggregate weight of iron which has been put in place since the date of 
my last annual report is 781,271 pounds; and the total quantity which has 
been delivered for the dome from the beginning of the work to the present date 
amounts to 8,878,743 pounds. All the castings for the entire work are com- 
pleted and delivered at the Capitol. 


Cash account of the new dome. 


ea ste available Oetober' 31; 18680202. «1. U2 ek) eae $111, 341 74 
Amount expended from October 31, 1863, to, October 31, 1864. . 53,381 27 


os 


Leaving, on the 31st of October, 1864, an unexpended balance of 57,960 47 





By an act of Congress approved March 3, 1863, an appropriation of $200,000 
was made for ‘‘continuing the work on the new dome of the Capitol.” ‘This is 
the last appropriation that was made for the dome; it was founded upon an es- 
timate which accompanied my annual report under date of October 31, 1862, in 
which I took occasion to remark that this sum would complete the work. Had 
the prices of labor and materials remained the same as they were at that time, 
which it should be observed was two years ago, the whole would have been 
completed within the amount specified. But the great change which has sinee 
taken place in the cost of everything pertaining to building will render the bal- 
ance on hand inadequate to the entire completion of the work. I therefore 
respectfully suggest that an additional appropriation be made of $50,000. 

Although the progress of neither the-Capitol extension nor the new dome has 
been as rapid as I desired, or had reason to expect at the commencement of the 
season, | am, nevertheless, of the opinion that the amount of work which has 
been done, and the quant ty of materials which have been furnished sinee my 
last annual report, form a very creditable aggregate, in view of the difficulties 
which must: unavoidably be encountered in all mechanical pursuits at.a time 
when the country is involved in war. , Notwithstanding some of the contractors 
have lost heavily by the advance of wages and the increase in the prices of 
materials, a spirit of patriotism has led them steadily on, regardless of peeu- 
_ niary sacrifice, and I doubt not that they have done all in their power to fulfil 
our requirements. 
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CENTRE BUILDING OF THE CAPITOL. 


In order to make a finish of the Capitol, it will be necessary to remove the 
present wooden cupolas from the centre building, and to reconstruct the entire 
roof; also to remove the immense stackg of chimneys which now disfigure the 
work. The finish which it was intended to give to the roof of this part of the 
Capitol, at the time the design for the extension was adopted, is shown by a 
wooden model of the entire 5 aa eT which was made when the wings were 
commenced, and is now in this office. 

The necessity for this improvement is twofold: first, as a matter of taste; 
the present unsightly structures, which disfigure the top of the old building, 
are altogether inconsistent with architectural propriety, and have been added 
from time to time since the work came out of the hands of its original archi- 
tects; and, second, the whole of this roof, with all the Honsérfietions connected 
with it, are composed of wood, and are liable at any time to take fire and deface 
other portions of the work, as was the case with the old Congressional Library. 

The whole of the centre building is vaulted, so that if the wooden roofs were 
removed, anc replaced by copper laid upon iron rafters, similar to those of the 
wings of the Capitol and the Congressional Library, the entire building would 
be wholly fire-proof. 

The old chimneys, before referred to, are a very great defect, and although 
they may not be vacated, the tops may be removed and so formed as to finish 
on a level with the balustrade, like those of the wings, without interfering with 
their draught. A few feet, more or less, in the height of these chimneys, situated 
as they are, at the base of such a structure as the dome, can have no effect 
upon their draught; other means than mere elevation must be resorted to in order 
to render them of any use to the building. 

At the present prices of materials and labor, it will require about $200,000 to 
effect these improvements. 


EXTENSION OF THE CENTRE BUILDING. 


Now that the new dome and the wings of the Capitol are approaching com- 
pletion, it must be apparent to every one that the extension of the centre build- 
ing, on the east, to the line of the new wings, becomes an architectural necessity. 
I have therefore prepared plans for thus completing the work, in harmony with 
what has already been done, and will place them in the Capitol for future refer- 
ence. 

I do not suppose, nor would I recommend, that any action be taken by Con- 
gress, in reference to such an ‘improvement, uatil the war is ended and the 
financial condition of the country becomes settled and prosperous; but, inas~ 
much as it is my purpose to retire from these works as soon as the dome is 
finished, I deem it incumbent upon me to leave upon record my views as to 
their final completion. 


PATENT OFFICE BUILDING. 


North saloon —The tiling of this room has been completed, also the plaster- 
ing. ‘The wood work of the cases has all been prepared and delivered; the 
sushén are all glazed, and the iron pilasters, stairways, and railings are com- 


pleted and ready to be put up. 


By an act of Congress approved March 3,.1863, an appropriation 
ET EEE TSO OE has wn ad a ne = a> a.0)0 Re cote $50, 000 00 
The amount expended to October 31, 1864, is......--------- 38, 985. 47 





Leaving on the 31st of October, 1864, an unexpended balance of 11,014 953 
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An additional appropriation of $15,000 will be required to complete the 
work. 


North front —By an act of Congress approved July 2, 1864, the sum of — 


$75,000 was appropriated “for finishing the Patent Office building.” In view 
of the lateness of the season, and the strike of the stone-cutters, which took 
place on the 1st of August, it was deemed advisable not to urge the coutractors 
to a general resumption of the work until the ensuing spring ; there has there- 
fore been but little progress made. 


The amount appropriated on the 2d day of July, 1864, was.... $75,000 00 
Since which there has been expended, to October 31, 1864.... 6, 257° Ti 


t 





Leaving an unexpended balance on the 3ist of October, 1864, of 68, 742 29 








No appropriation will therefore be required for this work. 

East wing.—The furnaces under this portion of the building, which were in 
progress of construction at the date of my last annual report, and for which an 
appropriation of $15,000 was made, have been completed, and were in successful 
operation during the most of the past winter. ‘The aecounts for the same have 
all been closed. 

West wing. —The repairs of the west wing, for which an appropriation of 
$5,000 was made, have been completed, and the accounts settled. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS U. WALTER, 
Architect of the United States Capitol Hatension, &c. 
Hon. J. P. UsneEr, ; 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


CHIEF ENGINEER AND GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 


. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT, 
Washington, D. C., October 1, 1864. 


Sir: In conformity with the “regulations for the government of persons 
employed upon the Washington aqueduct,” I have the honor to submit the 
following annual report of operations upon the Washington aqueduct during the 
past year. 


I.—CONDITION OF THE WORK. 


Since the date of the last annual report the portions of the conduit then un- 
finished have been completed. At the Great Falls a temporary dam, composed of 
cribs filled with stones and puddled on the upper side, was thrown across a portion 
of the Maryland channel of the Potomac, which raised the water sufficiently to 
give a depth of two and a half feet in the conduit and a daily supply of about 
fifteen million gallons at the lowest stage of theriver. 

On the 3d of December, 1863, the water from the Potomac was first introduced 
into the conduit, and on the 5th it was allowed to flow into the receiving 
reservoir. 

On December 15 it was shut off to complete the pointing of a portion of the 
conduit; on January 14 it was again introduced, and the reservoir was fed 
from the river until February 24, when several leaks were discovered at 
Cabin John bridge, and on the high embankments between that point and the 
reservoir, which would endanger the further use of the conduit. The balance of 
appropriation then on hand not being sufficient to warrant any expenditure on 
repairs, the water from the Potomac was again shut off, and the supply for the 
city was drawn entirely from the receiving reservoir. 

At the time the leaks were discovered there was from seven to eight feet of 
water in the conduit. Examination showed that the ring had cracked longitu- 
dinally at top and bottom, owing, probably, to the insufficient depth of the earth 
covering. 

After the passage of the appropriation bill, in July, the leaks were repaired, 
and the lower half of the conduit through Cabin John bridge was thoroughly 
plastered. Since these repairs no leakage has occurred. It is probable, however, 
that if the conduit was filled again to the same depth as when the leaks occurred, 
the same result would ensue. Jor this reason the water in the receiving reservoir 
has been kept at a low level since the 29th of July, when the supply from the 
Potomac was resumed. 

The consumption of water in the city during the dry season was from seven 
to ten million gallons per day. 
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The spring rains raised the water in the receiving reservoir to the height of the 
dam built across the waste channel in 1863. Between the first of June, when the 
drought began, and the first of August, when the supply from the Potomac began, 
the reservoir was lowered thirteen feet, and had not the conduit repairs been 
completed just at the time they were the supply to the city would have failed. 

During the whole of the winter, and for more than a month after the cessation 
of the rains, the water was exceedingly turbid, but during the drought in June 
and July the sediment was gradually precipitated, and the water is now very 

ure. 

Cabin John bridge has been completed, with the exception of the coping, 
and the scaffolding taken down; no work is now being done on it or any of the 
other unfinished bridges. 

The work on the distributing reservoir at Drovers’ Rest was prosecuted until 
about one-third of the slope facings in the western division was laid, when it 
was stopped by the cold weather. The work was resumed in the spring, and 
an expenditure of $8,356 made upon it before the adjournment of Congress, 
when, there being no appropriation available for it, it was again suspended. 

It is very important that at least one section of the distributing reservoir 
should be completed so as to hold a supply of water in case of accident, or when 
the Potomac is rendered muddy by freshets. 

The pipe line is in good condition. The pumping engine in Rock Creek 
bridge is taxed to its utmost capacity, but continues to work well. 'T'wice 
during the year it has been necessary to stop it for slight repairs. A small 
expenditure on the high service reservoir has rendered it available for storage in 
case of a heavy draught caused by fires. 

Congress having made an appropriation on July 2 for the construction of 
the solid masonry dam across the Maryland channel of the Potomac near the 
Great Falls, and for constructing the conduit around the receiving reservoir, ° 
proposals were invited by advertisement for the construction of these works, 
and were publicly opened on July 25. 

Nine proposals were received for the dam, of which one was withdrawn 
before the award was made. ‘The contract was awarded to James McDonald, 
he being the lowest bidder; he declined to enter into contract, however, and it 
was therefore awarded to the next lowest bidders, Messrs. Dunbar, Sherrill and” 
Bangs, with whom a contract was concluded on July 30, and they immediately 
entered upon the work. Great difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
laborers, owing to the high prices paid for substitutes to enter the army, and 
the fear of incursions from guerilla parties, but considerable progress has been 
made, and there is every prospect of the completion of the dam during the 
summer of 1865. 

For the construction of the conduit around the receiving reservoir six proposals 
were received, and, under your direction, a contract was entered into at the 
lowest prices offered, with Messrs. Dunbar, Sherrill and Bangs, in consideration | 
of their having a large amount of tools, shanties, and other fixtures on hand 
with which to commence and earry on the work, and which would otherwise be 
sacrificed to a great extent by reason of the suspension of the other work upon 
which they had been engaged. 

The difficulty of obtaining laborers has somewhat retarded this work also, 
but it is expected that the conduit will be completed within the time specified 
in the contract. 

Copies of these contracts, together with the accompanying specifications, will 
be found annexed to this report. The prices named are considered very reason- 
able, and much lower than those now paid for similar kinds of work in other 
places. Owing, however, to the increased price of labor and materials during 
the past year, they are somewhat higher than the prices assumed in computing 
the cost of these items in the preliminary estimate which was submitted in the 
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last annual report from this office. The increase in the cost of the dam will be 
about $2,130, and in the cost of the conduit around the receiving reservoir about 
$8,522. ; 

The question of land damages and water rights at the Great Falls still remains 
unsettled, no action having been taken upon it since the last annual report. 

The masonry at the head of the conduit, and the gate houses at the Great 
Falls and the reservoirs, still remains in an unfinished state. ‘The exposure of 
these structures to the weather in this state is necessarily injurious to them, 
but, with the limited funds at disposal, it has not been considered expedient to 
expend any money except where it was absolutely poeeni tat to the completion 
of works required for the supply of the city. 


’ II.—FINANCIAL CONDITION. 


‘The following statement shows the amounts appropriated by Congress and 
expended during each year since the beginning of the work : 











. Appropriation. Expenditure, 
Year ending September 30, 1852............ $5, 000 $5, 000 00 
Year ending September 30, 1853............ 100, 000 14, 986 70 
Year ending September 30, 1854....°5....... | 83,620 41 
Year ending September 30, 1855......... siete 250, 000 103, 602 36 
Year ending September 30, 1856............ 250, 000 153, 156 08 
Year ending September 30, 1857.........-... 1, 000, 000 220, 209 19 
Year ending September 30, 1858........ at ath 800,000 1,182,292 81 
Year ending September 30, 1859............ 642, 130 40 
Year ending September 30,1860............ 500, 000 24,025 sae 
Year ending September 30,1861............ : 
Year ending September 30, 1862............ 260, 325 01 
Year ending September 30, 1863............ 137, 622 64 
Year ending September 30, 1864............ 150, 000 135, 670 63 
thy ea dere easttd nahiekiiid shea pe at Ape 3, 055, 000 2,963, 341 60 











ee 


Which leaves a balance of appropriation unexpended up to 








the present time equal to........... HAL share nl bt) eo 91,658 40 
The amount of appropriation on hand October 1, 1863, was.. $77, 329 03 


To which was added the proceeds of certain property transferred 

to the War and Navy Departments during the years 1861 
I nn gin dao peepee te Leruke nie 3,444 85 
Beening total amount, Of Nand to sp eer ened 80,773 88 

To which should now be added amount received from sales of 

wood, stone, timber, machinery, tools, and fixtures during the 





cc vague ove phan A PRAEE RAR TE CRO Era ETP fC aN Ga eee ieee 10,697 75 
Amount of appropriation July 2, 1864...............0.. 150, 000 00 

Detalygs) 24% ji 3: ppbadi.d Dlvods snswey Wi be. 0% 241, 471 63 
The amount expended during the last year is............. 135,670 63 


Balance on hand October 1, 1864.............. ‘eae 105, 801 00 


a 
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IiI.—COST OF COMPLETION. 


Estimated cost of completing the Washington aqueduct in accordance with the 
plans recommended in the last annual report, and the supplemental report, 
dated February 22, 1864, (see Senate Mis. Doc. No. 83, Thirty-eighth 


Congress, 1st session.) 











Potomac dam......... wivravselined i feaidel Skis shins old > $48, 435 00 
PEGGY TORS OUTIL «0.05 shin mad ateiseus ol’ yaya ieatie tees) se 1,415 00 
(sate-house.at.(areat Ll alls....t,.ssesclebes iene eie’s bpeapietery anne 3,480 00 
RA OR ae ov cn nets sore geisinpm ents tors jane eh bee Evy aed meet 24,000 00 
Gate-houses and pipe-vaults at distributing reservoir........ 9,240 00 
‘High service reservoir, Georgetown ........ccescceees sees 8,000 00 
Connecting conduit at receiving reservoir..............6+ 89, 311 00 
Pinte Dating reserva ale ives sicdabtin holicetita bide eet 325, 578 00 
PY CEL BULEOTS 2:5 vs x’ ose nim munis 9 eae a yatelaniet hima Gay cael aun ae 2,800 00 
STEIN de sas 5st conn heats wp eld heal cheep say tae a Pel ee eee 20,000 00 
Engineering superintendence and repairs................ 30,000 00 
Peand and law ex penses.c ss .i<:emsealawetsne wis winter 5, 000 00 
567, 559 O00 

Addl Opeticent.. for) contin genciesiins.1, asie<nishri nid alee ‘ 56, 755. 90 
Ohta aMORNES Bie hrs cick eres bine wits Ses weg ai ere 624, 314 90 
Deduct balance on hand October 1, 1864... Aer ee 105, 801 00 
Appropriation required to complete..............---. . 518, 513 90 














No provision is made in the foregoing estimate for the settlement of the land 
question at Great Falls, nor for the completion of the Potomac dam to its full 


height entirely across the river. 


Inasmuch as the existing contracts provide for the completion of the Potomac 
dam on or before August 1, 1865, and the conduit around the receiving reservoir 
on or before May 1, 1865, it will be necessary, if the work is to be continued, 


that provision be made in the deficiency bill as follows: 


Required to complete Potomac dam ................- praee 
Required to complete connecting conduit................. 
Engineering superintendence, repairs, and office expenses.... 


$48, 455 00 
89, 311 00 
20,000 00 








DOUAL. 5), t fae oy vietdes sili cate tite ra ea tote ate: aren ne 157, 746 00 
Deduct amount on hand........... mee ER DANE SOK Ds SES NES 105, 801 00 
TOSIICIENCY sc. eke vas s¥as ahs ey haw oot oe nee ae 51,945 00 








If the recommendation to complete the upper section of the distributing reser- 


voir during the present year, for storage and purifying purposes, should meet the 
approval of Congress, the amount required for that purpose will be $160,421, 
and at least $25,000 of the amount should be included in the deficiency bill, in 
order to commence the work as early as the Ist of April next. This will make 
the amount to be included in the deficiency bill $76,945. In order to com- 
plete this section of the distributing reservoir, and provide for other necessary 
expenses connected with the aqueduct during the ensuing year, it will be neces- 
sary that an additional appropriation be made of $150,000. 
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If the affairs of the country should, in the opinion of Congress, be in a con- 
dition to justify a general resumption of the work on the first of April next, 
with a view to its final completion during the ensuing two years, the additional 
amount in the annual appropriation bill should be $250, 000. 


VI.— GENERAL REMARKS. 


The causes of the increased cost of the Washington aqueduct as provided 
for in the present estimate, over and above the amount originally estimated, are 
fully explained in the last annual report, and the supplemental report of the 22d 
of February, 1864, and it is therefore deemed unnecessary to recapitulate them 
here. 

The departures that have been made from the original plans, and provided for 
in the present estimate, may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. A dam of solid masonry at Great Falls instead of an embankment of broken 
stone. 

2. A connecting conduit around the lower end of the reéeiving reservoir, so as 
to prevent the adulteration of the Potomac water with the surface drainage col- 
lected i in the receiving reservoir. 

- 3. Slope-wall facing for the inner slopes of the distributing reservoir instead 
of facings of small broken stone. 

4. Raising the dividing bank in the distributing reservoir to the full height of 
the outer Rett: and the constructing of a central gate-house therein, so as to 
allow of the independent use of either section for purposes of storage, supply, and 
repairs. 

5. Excavating the bottom of the distributing reservoir to an additional depth 
of thirteen feet, so as to increase the purity of the water, and afford twice the 
amount of storage capacity. 

The first and second changes have been fully indorsed by Congress in the 
bill appropriating $150,000 fax the work at the last session, and it is confidently 
believed that the other changes will be approved whenever an appropriation is 
made for the resumption of work upon the distributing reservoir. 

Attention was called in the last annual report to the importance of providing 
additional facilities for the sewerage and drainage of the city of Washington 
in connexion with the discharge of water from ‘the aqueduct, and also to the 
improvement of the Washington canal and the channel of the Potomac river, so 
as to prevent the accumulation of the filth and excrement of the city in the 
eanal which passes through the heart of the city, and upon the flats in the bed 
of the river immediately in front of the city. A resolution was passed during 
the last session of Congress by the House of Representatives providing for an 
examination of this subject under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
but no action was taken upon the subject by the Senate. It is to be hoped that 
some decisive and concurrent action will soon be taken by Congress and the 
authorities of the city upon a subject so vitally important to the capital of the 
nation. 

The annexed map of the line of the aqueduct and of the cities of George- 
town and Washington will serve to illustrate many of the matters referred to in 
this report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SILAS SEYMOUR, 
Chief Engineer and General Superintendent. 


Hon. Joun P. UsHer, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 


CONTRACT FOR CONSTRUCTION OF MASONRY DAM ACROSS THE MARYLAND CHAN= 
NEL OF THE POTOMAC RIVER. 


Articles of agreement, made and concluded this thirtieth day of July, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, between Richard Dunbar, 
of Washington city, Charles H. Sherrill, of New York, and Anson Bangs, of 
New York, contractors, of the first part, and Silas Seymour, acting for and in 
behalf of the United States of America, under the authority and subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, as chief engineer and general 
superintendent of the Washington aqueduct, of the second part; whereby it 
is covenanted and agreed as follows, to wit: 


The said party of the first part, in consideration of the payments and condi- 
tions hereinafter agreed to be made and performed by the party of the second 
part, hereby covenants and agrees to furnish all the materials and do all the 
work required for the construction of a masonry dam across the Maryland 
channel of the Potomac river near the Great Falls, as the same is described and 
referred to in the specifications hereunto annexed, and which are to be considered 
as forming part of this contract; and, also, in accordance with the directions 
that may from time to time be given by the engineer in charge of the work. 

The work shall be commenced as soon as practicable after the execution of 
these presents, and shall be fully completed, as herein provided, on or before the 
first day of August, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, with the understanding, 
however, that if the progress of the work is delayed or suspended by any act, 
failure, or omission, on the part of the government, or by reason of any direct 
interference therewith growing out of wars, insurrections, or civil commotions, 
no advantage shall be taken of that circumstance by the party of the second 
part to the injury of the party of the first part, but the time shall be extended 
to correspond with such delays as may from their nature be beyond the control 
of the party of the first part. 

Whenever the term engineer, or chief engincer, is used or referred to in 
this contract, or the annexed specifications, in connexion with the proper execu- 
tion of the work, it is understood to apply to the chief engineer, for the time 
being, in charge of the Washington aqueduct; and, also, when sa‘d chief engi- 
neer is not personally present, to his assistants and inspectors employed upon 
the work and acting under his directions. 

The work must be commenced at such points, and carried. forward at such 
times and seasons, and in such order and rates of progress, as the chicf engineer 
may direct, and shall, during its progress, be subjected to his constant super- 
vision and direction; and the whole must be executed in the most substantial 
and workmanlike manner, and to the entire satisfaction of said engineer. 

For the purpose of avoiding all cause of difference or dispute between the 
parties to this agreement relative to its true intent and meaning, and for the 
purpose of adjusting, in an amicable manner, any difference that may arise 
relative thereto, it is hereby mutually understood and agreed by and between 
rhe parties, that the chief enginzer shall determine the amount or quantity of 
the several kinds of work herein contracted to be done and materials furnished, 
tand shall have full power to reject or condemn all work or materials which, in 
his opinion, do not fully conform to the spirit of this contract, and shall also 
decide every question which can or may arise between the parties relative to 
the execution thereof, and his decision shall be final and conclusive. 

Changes in the location of the work, or in the plans and specifications of the 
same, which do not materially affect its cost, shall not be deemed to constitute 
any claim for extra compensation. But if any changes be made which, in the 
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opinion of the chief engineer, materially increase or diminish the cost or diffi- 
culties of performing the work, it shall be his duty to add to or deduct from the 
contract prices, in proportion to said increase or diminution; and if any work 
be done, or materials furnished, which are not now contemplated or provided for 
in this contract, the said engineer shall allow the contractors such prices for 
the same as he may consider just and equitable. 

If the contractors shall refuse or unreasonably neglect to remedy any im- 
perfection in the materials or workmanship which may be pointed out by the 
engineer, or shall in any manner violate the conditions of this contract, so that, in 
the judgment of the engineer, there shall be just grounds of apprehension that 
the work will not be completed in the manner\and in the time specified, (unless 
such delay shall have occurred by reason of causes hereinbefore referred to,) 
then said engineer shall have power, and it shall be his duty, to declare this 
contract forfeited by the contractors; and, in case of such forfeiture, the govern- 
ment may proceed to enter into contract with any other person or persons, or 
may make any other arrangements to complete the work, in the same manner as 
if this contract had never existed. And the government may thereupon retain 
for its own use any reserved percentage or estimates which might, under other 
circumstances, have been due to the contractors, free of any claim thereto by 
the contractors. 

The aforesaid chief engineer shall also have the power, at his option, to em- 


_ ploy laborers and furnish materials for the said work, whenever, in his opinion, 


the more speedy prosecution thereof will be better attained by such means, or 
the interest of the government better promoted thereby, and to charge the ex- 
penses of the same to the contractor in the monthly or final estimates for said 
work; and the said engineer is further authorized and empowered to require the 
party of the first part to pay all just demands for labor and materials that may 
be incurred by him or his agents in connexion with the prosecution of said work 
and properly chargeable thereto; and for that purpose the said chief engineer 
may retain from the estimates a sufficient amount to cover said demands, and 
apply the same to the payment thereof, in case the contractor refuses to liquidate 
said demands within thirty days after receiving notice from the chief engineer 
that the same have been satisfactorily verified and left with him for collection. 
But all such claims must be placed in the hands of the chief engineer, together 
with proper evidences of their correctness, within thirty days after the date 
when due. 

The contractors shall immediately dismiss from their service any foreman, 
laborer, or other persons, who are insolent, riotous, or disorderly in their con- 
duct, or disobedient to the directions of the engineer, or who, in the opinion of 
the engineer, are unskilful or remiss in the performance of their duty; and no 
person shall be employed upon the work who is not a citizen of the United 
States, and known to be loyal to the government. 

The aforesaid party\of the second part, in consideration of the full and faith- 
ful performance, by the parties of the first part, of all the conditions and cove- 
nants hereinbefore set forth to be by them performed and kept, hereby covenants 
and agrees to pay to the said parties of the first part, upon the certificate of the 
chief engineer, as soon after the first day of each month, during the progress of 
the work, as the estimates can be conveniently prepared, for materials delivered 
and labor performed under this contract, at the rates and prices named in the 
following schedule, viz: 


Schedule of prices for work and materials required for constructing a dam of 
solid masonry across the Maryland channel of the Potomac river, near the 


Great Falls. 


For clearing and grubbing the entire work, one thousand and eight hundred 
(1,800) dollars. 
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For excavation in foundations, two (2) dollars and fifty (50) cents per cubic 
rard. | 
; For concrete and grout in foundations, eight (8) dollars per cubic yard. 

For foundation masonry, fourteen (14) dollars per cubic yard. 

For superstructure masonry, fourteen (14) dollars per cubic yard. 

For coping, twenty (20) dollars per cubic yard. 

For wrought iron, in bolts and clamps, fifteen (15) cents per pound. 

For back filling, three (3) dollars and fifty (50) cents per cubic yard. 


For materials, either delivered, manufactured, or ready for delivery and use 
in the work, the engineer will make such an allowance in his monthly estimates 
as, in his opinion, may be fairly proportionate to the value of such materials 
when placed in the work; and when such allowances are made, and the esti- 
mates paid, such materials shall become the property of the government; but 
the contractors shall be held responsible for their safe-keeping and final use in 
the work. 

The engineer will deduct ten per cent. from all monthly estimates; which 
amount shall be retained by the government as part security for the full and faith- 
ful performance of this contract on the part of the contractors. The per centage 
thus retained, together with the final estimate of the chief engineer, covering all the 
work done and materials delivered on the final completion of the work, in accord- 
ance with the conditions of this contract, shall become due and be paid to the 
said party of the first part, their successors or assigns, by the party of the © 
second part, within thirty days after the completion of said work. ! 

It is further understood and agreed by the parties hereto, that this contract, 
and all the provisions thereof, are subject to the laws of Congress heretofore 
passed in relation to government contracts, and more particularly to the joint 
resolution approved April 14, 1852, in which it is “Provzded, That nothing here- 
in contained shall be so construed as to authorize any officer of the United States 
to bind the United States by contract beyond the amount appropriated by Con- 
gress, or to sanction any such contract heretofore made.” 

It is also understood that the government reserves the right to suspend the 
work embraced in this contract at any time; and that when the work has been 
faithfully performed by the contractor he will, on such suspension, be paid in 
full for all work done and materials delivered, and that, unless the work is re- 
sumed within one year from the date of said suspension, the contractor will be 
entitled to payment for the necessary fixtures on hand, and to a cancelment of 
the contract, and a full release and satisfaction of himself and his bonds and 
sureties from the further performance thereof. 

It is expressly understood and agreed, that the several stipulations of this con® 
tract shall be performed in such a manner that the party of the first part will 
not be relieved from the immediate charge and responsibility of the work; and 
the same shall not be transferred or assigned, nor any portion of the work em- 
braced therein sub-let to other parties, unless by the written sanction of the 
chief engineer, and approval thereof by the Secretary of the Interior. 

In witness whereot the parties to these presents have hereunto set their hands 
and seals in triplicate, on the day and year first above written. 


RICHARD DUNBAR. [Sd 

CHAS. H. SHERRILL. [Le 8] - 

ANSON BANGS. [L. s.] 

S. SEYMOUR, [L. 8.| 
Chief Engineer. 


Subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Approved: 
J.P. USHER, Secretary. 


P sh 


; 
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Guarantee. 


Know all men by these presents, that we, Alexander W. Randall, of the State 
of Wisconsin, and Robert C. Murphy, of Washington city, D. C., in considera- 
tion of the premises, and of one dollar to us in hand paid by the United States, 
the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, do hereby, severally and jointly, 
covenant and agree with said United States that the above-named Richard Dun- 
bar, Charles H. Sherrill, and Anson Bangs, shall in all things faithfully perform 
all and singular the covenants and conditions in the foregoing contract set forth 
to be by them performed and kept. 

Witness our hands and seals this thirtieth day of July, 1864. 

ALEX. W. RANDALL. [L. s.] 
R. C. MURPHY. [u.. s.] 
In presence of— 
Jas. H. Marr, Jr. 
J.J. R. Crogs. 


Specifications for constructing a dam of solid masonry across the Marylané 
channel of the Potomac river near the Great Falls. 


Clearing and grubbing —The ground set apart for the work and embraced 
within the boundary lines as fixed by the engineer will be thoroughly cleared 
of all trees, stumps, logs, and bushes, and the whole, or such portions thereof 
as the engineer may direct, will be entirely removed or destroyed. 

Preparing foundations —The foundation of the dam will, whenever practi- 
cable, rest upon sound, imperishable, native rock. All earth, boulders, detached 
rock, and such portions of the present rock surface as are unfit for the founda- 
tions, will be removed as directed by the engineer, so as to secure a firm, even, 
and durable bearing for the foundation masonry. 

Whenever required by the engineer, the irregularities and fissures in the na- 
tive rock will be thoroughly filled with concrete or grout, so as to prevent the 
passage of water, and afford a proper and uniform bearing for the masonry. 

Foundation masonry.—The masonry in the foundation will extend from the 
rock foundation, as above described and provided for, up to the level of low- 
water mark in the river, at the point of crossing. It will be built of undressed, 
heavy, and well-shaped stone, properly bonded, and laid upon their broadest 
natural beds, in full mortar or grout as the engineer may direct, so as to be 
perfectly tight and impervious to water, and also to sustain the superincumbent 
weight of the superstructure. 'The lower face will have a slope, either in steps 
or batter, as the engineer may direct, of two feet base to one foot rise, and the 
upper face will have a slope, in steps, of one to one. The steps must, in all 
cases, extend well back into the wall. The upper course, upon which the su- 
perstructure of the dam is to rest, will be composed of large, flat stones, not less 
than one foot in thickness, which must extend at least two feet under the super- 
structure masonry, and project outwardly one foot along each side of the base 
of the superstructure. 'The top of the foundation masonry must be brought to 
a firm, level, and uniform surface before the superstructure masonry is com- 
menced, 

Superstructure masonry.—The lower or front face of the superstructure will 
be vertical; the rear face will batter in the ratio of four inches to the vertical 
foot, and the top will be seven feet thick, measured horizontally on the line of 
the upper front angle. ‘The bed for the coping will slope in the ratio of one 
inch to the foot from front to rear. The work will be of the best quality ef 
rubble cement masonry, up to the bed of the coping. The coping will be ef 


cut stone. 


45 1 
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Rubble work will be composed of sound, durable, and well-shaped stone, 
laid alternately, with headers and stretchers, in full mortar or grout, as the engi- 
neer may direct, throughout the work. The front faces, beds, and joints to be 
rough-dressed with the hammer, so that there will be no projections of more 
than one inch outside of the true face line of the work, and, so as not to admit 
of more than one-half inch thickness of mortar in the beds and joints. No 
stone less than eight inches thick will be allowed in the front face, and none 
less than six inches thick in the rear face. ‘The upper course must be not less 
than sixteen inches thick in front and eight inches in the rear, and must be 
composed entirely of headers, both in front and rear, interlocking with each 
other at least two feet in the centre of the wall. The upper surface, or bed for 
the coping, must be smoothly dressed to an uniform plane, inclining one inch 
to the foot from front to rear, so as to afford a firm and uniform bearing for the 
coping; an arris of two inches in width, corresponding with the front line of 
the work, will be cut with the chisel along the upper front angle of this course. 

Coping. —The coping will be of Seneca sandstone, or a stone of equally good 
quality, and will be cut to the patterns and drawings furnished by the engineer. 
The front face of the coping will be vertical, and eighteen inches thick, project- 
ing three inches over the front line of the wall. The front and rear upper an- 
eles will be either rounded or bevelled off, as the engineer may direct. The 
lower surface will conform to the slope of the bed prepared upon the underlying 
masonry. ‘The upper surface will be level for a space extending two feet back 
from the front face, and will, from that point, be so dressed as to slope to the 
rear in the ratio of two inches to the foot when laid in place. Each stone must 
have at least three feet width of bed, and must, when practicable, extend en- 
tirely across*the wall. When this is not practicable, they will have such length 
of bed as the engineer may direct. The coping will be laid to one-quarter inch 
joints, both vertically and horizontally, and each stone will be bolted to the 
wall below as often as the engineer may direct, with wrought-iron bolts of not 
less than one and a quarter inch in diameter, and of such length as to extend 
through the coping and penetrate the wall below at least one foot, and to be 
secured with a fox-wedge at the bottom and with sulphur and sand cement. 
The coping stone will be fastened together, as often as the engineer may direct, 
with wrought-iron clamps, made of one-half by three- quarter inch iron, with 
prongs extending at least six inches into the stone, and properly secured with 
lead. 'The heads will be countersunk into the stone, so as to be flush with the 
upper surface. 

Back filling. —The rear angle formed by the back face of the dam and the 
bed of the river will be filled with good coarse gravel or broken stone, as the 
engineer may direct, extending from the top of ‘the dam with a uniform slope 
not exceeding three feet horizontal to one foot vertical, until it reaches the bed 
of the river. 

The whole to be executed in the most substantial and workmanlike manner, 
and to the entire satisfaction of the engineer in charge of the work. 

The prices named in the contract will include the furnishing of all the mate- 
rials required for the work as herein specified and provided for, together with 
the labor necessary for putting the same in place, including all coffer-dams, 
pumping, bailing, and draining required in preparing the foundations, and all 
other matters and things necessary to the full and final completion of the work. 


Specifications for cement, sand, mortar, grout, and concrete. 


Cement.—The cement used in the work must be of the best quality of hy- 
draulic cement, equal in character to the Rosendale. It must be fresh, well 
burned and ground, free from foreign substances, and put up in air-tight casks. 
It must also be subject to such tests as the engineer may direct, and the con- 
tractor must keep it entirely protected from the ‘weather until used in the work. 
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Sand.—The sand used in the work must be clean and sharp, free from loam, 
dust, mica, or other impurities which will hinder it from mixing freely with the 
cement. It must be thoroughly screened and washed when required by the 
engineer. 

Mortar.—A\\ mortar used in the work will be composed of hydraulic cement 
and sand, mixed with water in such proportions as the engineer may direct, 
generally one part of cement to two parts of sand. The materials will always 
be measured under the eye of the inspector, and whilst dry thoroughly mixed 
on a tight, wooden platform; after which a sufficient quantity of clean water 
will be applied to bring it to the proper consistency, and then it will be worked 
with hoes until all the particles have become thoroughly intermixed. 'The 
quantity so manufactured must not exceed the amount required for immediate 
use; and it must be applied to the work within the proper time for rendering 
the adhesion and solidification most perfect. No mortar will be used in the 
work which has been once set and worked over the second time. 

Grout.—W hen grout is required in the work it will be composed of the same 
kind and quality of materials, and mixed in the same proportions, as above 
specified for mortar, except that it will be manufactured in a tight box, and, by 
the addition of water, reduced to a proper consistency for running freely through 


_ the interstices of the masonry, or other substance to which it may be applied, 


until, when fully set, the whole mass becomes perfectly solid and impervious to 
air or water. 
Concrete—When concrete is used in the work it will be composed generally 


of one part of cement, two of sand, and five of hard, durable rock, broken to 


pass through a two-inch ring. ‘These proportions will be varied at the discretion 
of the engineer. The cement and sand will be mixed dry, and reduced to the 
proper consistency with water before the stone are added. The whole mass will 
then be thoroughly worked with hoes or shovels, and applied to the work im- 
mediately in layers not more than eight inches thick—each layer to be properly 
confined in its place, and rammed until the mortar flushes to the surface—and it 
must become thoroughly solidified before another layer is added. 


CONTRACT FOR CONSTRUCTION OF CONDUIT AROUND THE RECEIVING RESERVOIR. 


Articles of agreement, made and concluded this second day of August, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, between Richard Dunbar, o 
Washington city, Charles H. Sherrill, of New York, and Anson Bangs, of 
New York, contractors, of the first part, and Silas Seymour, acting for and in 
behalf of the United States of America, under the authority and subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, as chief engineer and general 
superintendent of the Washington aqueduct, of the second part ; whereby it 
is covenanted and agreed as follows, to wit : 


The said party of the first part, in consideration of the payments and condi- 
tions hereinafter agreed to be made and performed by the party of the second 
part, hereby covenants and agrees to furnish all the materials and do all the 
work necessary for the construction of the conduit and tunnel around the re- 
ceiving reservoir, as the same is described and referred to in the specifications 
hereunto annexed, and which are to be considered as forming part of this con- 
tract; and, also, in accordance with the* directions that may from time to time 
be given by the engineer in charge of the work. 

The work shallbe commenced as soon as practicable after the execution of 
these presents; and shall be fully completed, as herein provided, on or before 
the first day of May, eighteen hundred and sixty-five, with the understanding, 
however, that if the progress of the work is delayed or suspended by any act, 
failure, or omission, on the part of the government, or by reason of any direct. 
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interference therewith growing out of wars, insurrections, or civil commotions, 
no advantage shall be taken of that circumstance by the party of the second 
part to the injury of the party of the first part, but the time shall be extended 
to correspond with such delays as may from their nature be beyond the cant tn 
of the party of the first part. 

Whenever the term engineer, or chief engineer, is used or referred to im this 
contract, or the annexed specifications, in connexion with the proper execution 
of the work, it is understood to apply to the chief engineer, for the time being, 
in charge of the Washington aqueduct; and, also, when said chief engineer is 
not personally present, to his assistants and inspectors employed upon the work, 
and acting under his directions. 

The work must be commenced at such points, and carried forward at such 
times and seasons, and in such order and rates of progress, as the chief engineer 
may direct, and shall, during its progress, be subjected to his constant super- 
vision and direction; and the whole must be executed in the most substantial 
and workmanlike manner, and to the entire satisfaction of said engineer. 

For the purpose of avoiding all cause of difference or dispute between the 
parties to this agreement relative to its true intent and meaning, and for the 
purpose of adjusting, in an amicable manner, any difference that may arise rela- 
tive thereto, it is hereby mutually understood and agreed by and between the 
parties, that the chief engineer shall determine the amount or quantity of the 
several kinds of work herein contracted to be done and materials furnished ; and 
shall have full power to reject or condemn all work or materials which, in his 
opinion, do not fully conform to the spirit of this contract ; and shall also decide 
every question which can or may arise between the par ties relative to the exe- 
cution thereof, and his decision shall be final and conclusive. 

Changes in the location of the work, or in the plans and specifications of the 
same, which do not materially affect its cost, shall not be deemed to constitute 
any claim for extra compensation. But if any changes be made which, in the 
opinion of said chief engineer, materially increase or diminish the cost or diffi- 
culties of performing the work, it shall be his duty to add to or deduct from the 
contract prices, in proportion to said increase or diminution; and if any work 
be done, or materials furnished, which are not now contemplated or provided for 
in this contract, the said engineer shall allow the contractors such prices for the 
same as he may consider just and equitable. 

If the contractors shall refuse or unreasonably neglect to remedy any imper- 
fection in the materials or workmanship which may be pointed out by the engi- 
neer, or shall in any manner violate the conditions of this contract, so that, in 
the judgment of the engineer, there shall be just grounds of apprehension that 
the work will not be completed in the manner and in the time specified, (unless 
such delay shall have occurred by reason of causes hereinbefore referred to,) 
then said engineer shall have power, and it shall be his duty, to declare this 
contract forfeited by the contractors; and, in case of such forfeiture, the govern- 
ment may proceed to enter into contract with any other person or persons, or 
may make any other arrangements to complete the work, in the same manner as 
if this contract had never existed. And the government may thereupon retain 
for its own use any reserved percentage or estimates which might, under other 
circumstances, have been due the contractors, free of any claim thereto by the 
contractors. 

The aforesaid chief engineer shall also have the power, at his option, to em- 
ploy laborers and fumniehi materials for the said work, whenever, in his opinion, 
the more speedy prosecution thereof will be better attained by such means, or 
the interests of the government better promoted thereby, and to charge the ex- 
penses of the same to the contractor in the monthly or final estimates for said 
work ; and the said engineer is further authorized and empowered to require the 
‘party ‘of the first part to pay all just demands for labor and materials that may 
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be incurred by him or his agents in connexion with the prosecution of said work 
and properly chargeable thereto; and for that purpose the said chief engineer 
may retain from the estimates a sufficient amount to cover said demands, and 
apply the same to the payment thereof, in case the contractor refuses to liquidate 
said demands within thirty days after receiving notice from the chief engineer 
that the same have been satisfactorily verified and left with him for collection. 
But all such claims must be placed in the hands of the chief engineer, together 
with proper evidences oftheir correctness, within thirty days after the date 
when due. 

The contractors shall immediately dismiss from their service any foreman, 
laborer, or other persons, who are insolent, riotous, or disorderly in their con- 
duct, or disobedient to the directions of the engineer, or who, in the opinion of 
the engineer, are unskilful or remiss in the performance of their duty; and no 
person shall be employed upon the work who is not a citizen of the United 
States, and known to be loyal to the government. 

The aforesaid party of the second part, in consideration of the full and faith- 
ful performance, by the parties of the first part, of all the conditions and cove- 
nants hereinbefore set forth to be by them performed and kept, hereby covenants 
and agrees to pay to the said parties of the first part, upon the certificate of the 
chief engineer, as soon after the first day of each month, during the progress of 
the work, as the estimates can be conveniently prepared, for materials delivered 
and labor performed under this contract, at the rates and prices named in the 
following schedule, viz: 


Schedule of prices for work and materials required for the construction of the 
condurt around the receiving reservoir. 


Clearing and grubbing required for the entire work, five hundred (500) dollars. 

Earth excavation, thirty-five (35) cents per cubic yard. 

Rock excavation, three (3) dollars and fifty (50) cents per cubic yard. 

Tunnel excavation ten (10) dollars per cubic yard. 

Embankment, forty-two (42) cents per cubic yard. 

Retaining wall, six (6) dollars per cubic yard. 

Brick masonry in conduit, sixteen (16) dollars per cubic yard. 

Stone masonry in conduit, ten (10) dollars per cubic yard. 

Concrete and rubble.cement masonry in foundations, nine (9) dollars and fifty 
(50) cents per cubic yard. 

For materials, either delivered, manufactured, or ready for delivery and use 
in the work, the engineer will make such an allowance in his monthly estimates 
as, in his opinion, may be fairly proportionate to the value of such materials 
when placed in the work; and when such allowances are made, and the estimates 
paid, such materials shall become the property of the government, but the con- 
tractors shall be held responsible for their safe-keeping and final use in the work. 

The engineer will deduct ten per cent. from all monthly estimates, which 
amount shall be retained by the government as part security for the full and 
faithful performance of this contract on the part of the contractors. ‘The per- 
centage thus retained, together with the final estimate of the chief engineer, 
covering all the work done and materials delivered on the final completion of 
the work, in accordance with the conditions of this contract, shall bec me due 
and be paid to the said party of the first part, their successors or assigns, by 
the party of the second part, within thirty days after the completion of said 
work, 

It is further understood and agreed by the parties hereto, that this contract, 
and all the provisions thereof, are subject to the laws of Congress heretofore 
passed in relation to government contracts, and more particularly to the joint 
resolution approved April 14, 1852, in which it is ‘“« Proveded, That nothing herein 
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contained shall be so construed as to authorize any officer of the United States 


to bind the United States by contract beyond the amount appropriated by 


Congress, or to sanction any such contract heretofore made.” 

It is also understood that the government reserves the right to suspend the 
work embraced in this contract at any time; and that when the work has been 
faithfully performed by the contractor, he will, on such suspension, be paid in 
full for all work -done and materials delivered, and that, unless the work is re- 
sumed within one year from the date of said suspension, the contractor will be 
entitled to payment for the necessary fixtures on hand, and to a caneelment of 
the contract, and a full release and satisfaction of himself and his bonds and 
sureties from the further performance thereof. 

It is expressly understood and agreed that the several stipulations of this 
contract shall be performed in such a manner that the party of the first part 
will not be relieved from the immediate charge and responsibility of the work; 
and the same shall not be transferred or assigned, nor any portion of the work 
embraced therein sub-let to other parties, unless by the written sanction of the 
chief engineer, and approval thereof by the Secretary of the Interior. 

In witness whereof, the parties to these presents have hereunto set their hands 
and seals, in triplicate, on the day and year first above written. 


RICHARD DUNBAR. [L. s | 
CHARLES H. SHERRILL. [t. s.] © 
ANSON BANGS. [L. s.| 
S. SEYMOUR, [ais [ms 
Chief Engineer. . 
Subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. | 
Approved: J.P. USHER, Secretary. 


Guurantee. 


Know all men by these presents, that we, Alexander W. Randall, of the 
State of Wisconsin, and Robert C. Murphy, of Washington, D. C., in consider- 
ation of the premises, and of one dollar to us in hand paid by the United States, 
the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, do hereby, severally and jointly, 
covenant and agree with said United States that the above-named Richard 
Dunbar, Charles H. Sherrill, and Anson Bangs, shall in all things faithfully 
perform all and singular the covenants and conditions in the foregoing contract. 
set forth to be by them performed and kept. 

Witness our hands and seals this second day of August, 1864. 

ALEXANDER W. RANDALL. 
R. C. MURPHY. 
In presence of— 
JAMES H. Marr, dr. 
J.J. R. Cross. 


Specifications for graduation. 


Clearing and grubbing. —TVhe ground set apart for the work will be thoroughly 
cleared of all timber, stumps, roots, and brushwood, and the same will be either 
destroyed or removed outside the boundary lines as fixed by the engineer. ‘The 
surface of ground forming excavations, and also the ground upon which embank- 
ments are to rest, will be thoroughly stripped of all muck or vegetable matter, 
and the same will be disposed of as directed by the engineer. The price named 

in the contract for this item will include all work of the above character. 
— Excavation —The open excavation for the conduit will generally be fourteen 
feet wide at the centre of the conduit, which is the grade line of the aqueduct. 
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The slopes will vary from one foot base to from one to four feet rise, at the dis- 
eretion of the engineer, according to the nature of the material. Excavation will 
be divided into three classes, to wit: earth excavation, rock excavation, and 
tunnel excavation. 

Earth excavation will include all material softer than rock, and also all 
detached masses of rock or boulders measuring less than one-half a cubie yard 
in size, whether found in open cuts, the bed of the conduit, benches, foundations, 
borrowing pits, side drains, or in any other manner connected with the work. 

Rock excavation will include all material harder than earth, except detached 
masses and boulders as above described, whether found in open cuts, the bed of 
the conduit, benches, foundations, side drains, approaches to tunnels, or in any 
ther manner connected with the work. 

Tunnel excavation will be circular in form, and of eleven feet clear diame- 
er, and will include all material of whatsoever nature found between the 

tremities of the tunnel. 
‘The quantity of material in tunnels will be computed by multiplying the net 
a of eleven feet diameter into the length of tunnel. Any material excavated 
tside of these dimensions will be at the expense of the contractor, unless the 
me be directed as a measure of safety or necessity by the engineer. 
‘The prices named in the contract for the above three classes of excavation 
ill include the cost of all pumping, bailing, and draining that may be necessary, 
d the removal of all material to the place designated by the engineer, unless 

haul should exceed a distance of five hundred feet, in which case an additional 
ice of one cent per cubic yard will be allowed for cach one hundred feet so 
quled in excess of five hundred. The prices will also include the depositing of 
ay portion of said materials in spoil banks, as the same may be directed by the 









{ 


ineer. 

op one This item will include all labor and expense necessary in the 
roper arrangement and manipulation of such material as may be selected by the 
engineer and deposited from excavations, when used either in the foundations, 
the banks upon which the conduit is to rest, the formation of side slopes, the 
‘trimming for the bed of the conduit, the covering of the conduit, top and slope 
dressings, ramming, puddling, together with any and all other labor and expenses 
‘connected with the final disposition of the material and completion of the work, 
as the same may be measured in embankment, which is not properly chargeable 
to the excavation and removal of said material as provided for under the head 

of excavation. 

The banks and side slopes designed for the support of the conduit must be 
composed of material selected by the engineer, and entirely free from perishable 
matter, and must be formed by placing the material in horizontal layers of not 
less than three nor more than six inches in thickness, as the engineer may direct ; 
after which it must be rammed with heavy hand-mauls until it has become per- 
fectly solid and incompressible. 

The material upon the top of the conduit, whether in ex¢avations or upon 
embankments, must also be approved by the engineer, and carried up in hori- 
zontal layers not exceeding six inches thick, and properly solidified by carting 
thereon, or the use of rammers, as the engineer may direct. Whenever, in the 
opinion of the engineer, the safety or durability of the work requires that any 
portion of the banks should be puddled instead of rammed, as above described, 
the same shall be done in such manner as the engineer may direct. 

Retaining wall_—W henever required by the engineer, retaining walls will be 
constructed to support the outer slope of the embankments. ‘These will be built 
of dry rubble masonry, composed of durable, well-shaped stones, laid with alternate 
headers and stretchers in a workmanlike manner, as directed by the engineer. 
The face of the wall will generally batter one foot in four, and the thickness of 
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the base will generally be equal to one-third the height; but it may vary from 


these particulars in form and dimensions at the discretion of the engineer. 


These walls, when required by the engineer, will extend undeineain the 
conduit. 


Specifications for conduit. , / 


The centre of the conduit is, in all cases, the grade line of the aqueduct. 

The foundation or bed of the conduit in earth-work must be carefully trimmed 
below grade, so‘as to conform to the outer circumference of the conduit; and in 
rock-work it will be levelled or surfaced up to the same line with concrete or 
rubble masonry, as the engineer may direct. 

The conduit will be eitonlaen in form, and nine feet interior diameter. It wi” 
be constructed of brick or stone, or in parts and sections of each, at the disere, 
tion of the engineer. 

When brick are used they must be of the best quality, full and uniform 
size, and hard-burned throughout, and entirely free from lime or other impa 
ties. ‘They must be laid true to the centres or lines given, and in full L_ds 
mortar, with not exceeding one-fourth inch joints at the centre of the brick. T 
bed of the bricks will be on a line with the radius of the circle, and, when requir 
by the engineer, a bond will be made at regular intervals connecting lateral 
the different courses or rings composing the conduit. ‘The ordinary thickne 
_ of the conduit masonry will be about thirteen inches, or three breadths of brie. 

but this will be varied at the discretion of the engineer. The bricks must 
thoroughly saturated in water just before laying, and must be pressed into t 
mortar so as to completely fill the joints. 

When stone are used they must be sound, durable, and well shaped, so th! 
their beds will conform to the radius of the circle. ‘The stone conduit will ge 
erally be eighteen inches in thickness, but will vary from this at the discretion 
of the engineer. At least one-half of the stones as laid must extend through t! 

wall; and they must be well cleaned and saturated in water just before laying, 
and laid in a full bed of mortar with not exceeding one-half inch joints. The. 
outer and inner surfaces of the wall must be thoroughly pointed or covered with 
a full coat of mortar, as the engineer may direct, in order to make it impervious 
to water. { 





1 


The conduit through tunnel excavations will, when required by the engineer, 


be formed by filling up the irregularities of the lower section with a bed of con- — 


. 
. 


either with a sheeting of brick or stone, as the engineer may direct, laid similar . 


crete or rubble masonry, as the engineer may direct; and when any portion of 
the tunnel passes through material that is not self-sustaining, and is liable to fall 
in and obstruct the passage of the water, the same will be lined through 4, 


to the other portions of the conduit, and backed up solid against the sides and — 


top of the tunnel. 
The centring for the conduit will be furnished by the contractor without oak 
charge, and will be constructed and placed as directed by the engineer. 


Specifications for cement, sand, mortar, grout, and concrete. 


Cement.—The cement used in the work must be of the best quality of hydraulic 
cement, equal in character to the Rosendale. It must be fresh, well burned and 
eround, free from foreign substances, and put up in air-tight casks. It must 
also be subject to such tests as the engineer may direct; and the contractor r ust 
keep it entirely protected from the weather until used in the work. 

Sand.—The sand used in the work must be clean and sharp, free from loam, 
dust, mica, or other impurities, which will hinder it from mixing freely with the 
cement. It must be thoroughly screened and washed when required by the 
engineer. 
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Mortar.—All mortar used in the work will be composed of hydraulic cement 
-and sand, mixed with water in such proportions as the engineer may direct, 
generally one part of cement to two parts of sand. ‘The materials will always 
be measured under the eye of the inspector, and whilst dry thoroughly mixed 
on a tight, wooden platform; after which a sufficient quantity of clean water will 
be applied to bring it to the proper consistency, and then it will be worked with 
hoes until all the particles have become thoroughly intermixed. The quantity 
so manufactured must not exceed the amount required for immediate use; and 
it must be applied to the work within the proper time for rendering the adhesion 
and solidification most perfect, No mortar will be used in the work which has 
been once set and worked over the second time. 

Grout—When grout is required in the work it will be composed of the 


same kind and quality of materials, and mixed in the same proportions, as above 


specified for mortar, except that it will be manufactured in a tight box, and, by 
the addition of water, reduced to a proper consistency for running freely through 
the interstices of the masonry, or other substance to which it may be applied, 
until, when fully set, the whole mass becomes perfectly solid and impervious to 
air or water, 3 

Concrete ——W hen concrete is used in the work it will be composed generally 
of one part of cement, two of sand, and five of hard, durable rock, broken to 
pass through a two-inch ring. ‘These proportions will be varied at the discre- 
tion of the engineer. 'The cement and sand will be mixed dry, and reduced to 
the proper consistency with water before the stone are added. 'The whole mass 
will then be thoroughly worked with hoes or shovels, and applied to the work 
immediately in layers not more than eight inches thick, each layer to be prop- 
erly confined in its place, and rammed until the mortar flushes to the surface, 
and it must become thoroughly soliditied before another layer is added. 
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Report of the Board of Visitors. 


GOVERNMENT HosPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 
October 1, 1864. 


Sir: The number of patients under treatment on the 30th day of June, 
1863, was: 
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PITRE PUNY: WOIVICRSTNOIOR 4 60 v5 do ge cig ge misle wy eh wins cmwinld o'a'pin 134 
RANE SUN 9 0UT TILERTDIALOB Ss 5 cia cog pip die aed A oa ss a0 Sin mo wigs F emt 16 
SINT DAV OTE INEIOR 6 yep as eidv ce sa decssvccssccce 1 
— 17 
—— 151 
NEDA OWEIICE IURIGS. . y cc savy sek scceencaccocice 45 
Summemmnrerenine, wilite f6MAales’.. . ool sa ea cs eee es sc clk veces 61 
— 106 
EIT COLOTGC MNAICH.., .0.0 anip-c sonal mmuniel sorwayre'ep orci 3 
From civil life, colored females...........ccceeceeees BT Es 
— 18 
— 124 
Snore L10me, Whit. Males. ... . os\v0s awed ao wets desde wmmsie oe.ws 3 
Ree = AEMRIOR, 70, UOLAL aloes dsdim nlgvas yk digas tindly Cama 278 


The number of patients admitted during the year ending June 30, 1863, was: 


SMEITONY, WHILGIRGLCB o's aes cule sic chee sidl<'dhei se at's wae 425 
From the army, colored males........... ite Sid Labepi nw  mertan. foek ts 6 
— 431 
Meio NAVY, White males. as ae50 ay oye (engin oe ese see yg aes 17 
Mepmetoo ayy, colored male... .. .. 55 sciws evn naigias-oodie ie ¥ 0 1 
— 18 
— 449 
Mmmm iifey White males... 6... nae ese wees res ceesvess 26 
Bemereciviliite, white females... . .. «sss sweinee'escmysivis pees 20 
— 46 
From civil life, colored males ............ neha w'cieie, v's 6 ¢ 3 
Meemmerviie, colored females". 05 o's. clilare 5 wel vie o idle o!d:9 4:0 jane 5 
— 8 
— 54 
Rebel prisoners, white males..... Sat odie SES SUNS HOTS cep ete diate 6 
Beene Tomalena 5. . MOLHES fo, Varetsis4 Jia cts wekmecints weet 509 


Seven patients were re-admitted, each once in the course of the year; conse- 
quently there were seven less persons than cases under treatment. 


~The whole number of patients under treatment in the course of the year 
1863-’64 was: 


MeenGEarINY, White MAlCS,... 56.5.0 e ese s cy adsaruesese 559 
Brome atmy, coloyed:males | 3) (2 Ss Ne hs ents ots 6 
. —— 565 
peoneue navy, white males. sop. I oN iG 0% 33 
iomnine navy, colored:males. ). Ue. Se i 2 
— 35 
—- 600 
Re WHITE TOMCE ss eae wesc ee tics ewe c ne es 71 
Prom civil life, white females: . Awe DY. We TV ee eee 81 
— 152 
eee Varies COD SUMIUE Ta era cee a aoe ss oe ols salen. ¢ quays dons 6 
UE MERE, CLOVE! POINALC Mw gia’ a. = oic.4 cs n bie,ccn.cte 0.2. Cenc 6° 20 
— 26 
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From Soldiers’ Home,white males* 2222 e298 e2 2007s. + ee sens Fim 3 
Rebel prisoners, white males............. aac ce. oe 6 
Maleés,686; females, 101. Total...)...0...,.»»<-, aan 787 








“4 


The number of patients discharged in the course of the year ending June 
30, 1864, was: 





Recovered, from'the army, white males: o3252e2 000 267 
Recovered, from the navy, white males. .....5...¢....0.200. 5 
— 272 
Recovered, from civil life, white males.............+.20: 9 
Recovered, from civil life, white females................. 4 
— 13 
Recovered, from civil life, colored male............2-c00- 1 
Recovered, from civil life, colored females............... p 
ae 3 
— 16 
—- 288 
Improved; from the army, white males; sseqetse se se ee 58 
Improved, from theinavy, white males.....}.%.|...... «essa 3 
— 61 
Improved, from civil life, white males............... _ SOibaG 7 
Improved, from civil life, white female....3...4......6s0ee i 
— §8 
— 69 
Unimproved, from the army, white males...............-2..- 3 
Unimproved, from the navy, white male......... Ab eM ack: H. 1 
soe 4 
Unimproved, from civil life,-white male.s.3... 2. <ds0ssnme bene ee j 
— 9) 
Died; from the’army, white males, Mees |S crea 45 
Pied; from the-army, colored.male...,..:...40 s,s ees. = apes 1 
; — 46 
Died, from the navy, white males............ lo a'etale ds NEE 20 Bea By ist 
— 54 
Died; from civil life,;white males.......4....4 devs bicels oat cee 8 
Wied, from. civil life, white, temales... . 1. <.,.4:iek eutealeeeeae 6 
— 14 
Died, from-civil life,’ colored. male... <..)sjed ceoue'd a'oteke ween 1 
Wied, trom cly} lite,{colored females. 4G. « «a cmd erie ieee 2 
— 3 
17 
Died, from Soldiers’ Home, white male. soca eeveeees eae ee ee 1 
Died, rebel prisoners, white males... 2. jee ches cee ese es eee 2 
—— Th 
Males;421- females, 15. Totals... .).4 its. oe 436 


The number of patients remaining under treatment on the 30th of June, 1864 
was: 


From the’ apmy,owhite: males? Qe os iN. 5 Ot 186 
From the aryacolored mdlomece 1025s 5 seis ow conta 5 
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From the navy, white males............ haar ies « abhew tleaoia 16 
SE RO TINY YY OQIORPOLINGION . 6s pce s0 4.0 902 6 0 <0, Fimeyacdey 2 
— 18 
— 209 
RM MICO INGICS, , ..55cuujaccsciccesvatecneases 46 
From civil life, white females................. OTe atest sc Jag ele 4S 
— 116 
MIESTICG A COLOTEH MAlCS. 2... oc ccs cece ccc duscaaccce 4 
Seememewne dio, COlOred females... ... . . « «face apiclew opens vcine 16 
—- 20 
— 136 
From Soldiers’ Home, white males...... Fe a acolstin's ees. an. Re 2 
Hebel prisoners........... Gy Nelda eedeahs a TEE Ee PS Oe, ae OP 4 
Meee on Ptemnaled, 80.) 1. OfAL. . fs clsis toe eS Tipie.c ie » a ke.mra, sated Mick 








The following is the usual tabular form in which we exhibit, as nearly as we 
are able, the physical and mental condition, and the duration of the disease, at 
the time of death, of those who died in the course of the year: 








é g 3 
mM wn wa 
Divatnal conditi © Mental dit} S | Duration of men-| 5 
ysical condition. ental condihioniye bi i olldtkeaets - 
S) 3 S 
Zi va Zi 
Chronic, organic, and functional de- Febrile mania ..-.--. 23411 Lanonthe rowan 6 
generation of the brain, without Acute mania........ 9} ‘2. months... 3 
other complicative or superven- Chronic mania...--- Ol 45500. daaesees 4 
ient diseases, before death... -... Bon Acutemelanchoia ~ct oA.) Dssd0.0.2 cans 2 
Chronic, organic, and functional de Chronic melancholia-| 1] 6..do......... 7 
generation of the brain, with epi- Acute dementia.....)° 7 |, l year ....4... 7 
Oe eee 6 | Chronic dementia ...; 48 | 2 years. ......| 14 
Ditto with serous apoplexy -------- 2 O tO lad ainte 5 8 
Ditto with apoplexy /.../ 6.2.50 2.%% 1 cea Cures peer oe 5 
Ditto with paralysis generale..-.... 1 bsad6) .oowers 5 
Ditto with abscess of brain -.-..-.. 1 O.cdods -cto3) 2 
* Ditto with tumor of brain -..-.--.. A fon Ure aie aan 1 
a)itto with pericarditis.....-..-...- 1 oe AO aie eels 2 
Ditto with typhoid fever. ......-.--- 1 3 pee BEG Benen 1 
Ditto with dysentery ..... -...-..- 2 10) dd &2 Es 1 
Ditto with hemiplegia .... .-.. ..-.. 1 1D Uae weenie 2 
eteowatn Ciagrhoa...5--.....2-<. 2 Lore: Ba caine 1 
Ditto with phihisis....'..--.-...--- 2 Pes ie 1 
Witto with meningitis .---..--...-- 3 I SPM aes bet 1 
Ditto with pneumonia .... .--. ---- 4 pot RA pe 1 
Ditto with diptheria...........---- 1 
Maniacal exhaustion .......-.....-. 2 
RI er oe once ets eae e ns a 
i A le a Ba 2 
ee 
Eis asec oa dh es nen oss 1 
Typhomania, (Bell’s disease) ...--- J 
RI irc ae as sca ccce sacs ooo 1 
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As nearly as could be ascertained, the persons admitted in the course of the 
year had been insane at the time of admission— 


One to three months, from the army, white males............... 
One to three months, from the army, colored males............. 
One to three months, from the navy, white males............... 
One to three months, from the navy, colored male.............. 
One to three months, from civil life, white males...............6. 
One to three months, from civil life, white females.............. 
One to three months, from civil life, colored males .............. 
One to three months, from civil life, colored female ............-. 
One to three months, rebel prisoners, white males............... 


Three to six months, from the army, white males... ........... 
Three to six months, from the navy, white males............... 
Three to six months, from civil life, white males............... 
Three to six months, from civil life, white females .............. 
Three to six months, from civil life, colored females............. 
Three to six months, rebel prisoners, white males.............-. 


One year, from the army, white males...... 
One year, from the navy, white males..... ‘ 


One year, from civil life, white males.... .. A 


One year, rebel prisoners, white male...... 


Two years, from the army, white males..... 
‘Two years, from the navy, white male..... 
‘Two years, from civil life, white females.... 


Two years, from civil life, colored female... 


Three years, from the army, white males.... 


Whree vyears,. from civil life, whitermale!/ icc... .. 0. eae : 


Four years, from the army, white male..... 
Five years, from the army, white males..... 
Five years, from civil life, white males...... 
Five years, from civil life, colored female... 


Six years, from civil life, white female..... 
Ten years, from the army, white males..... 


eeeoreeeeeee ee es © & & 


eeseeeee tee eee eevee 


ecesoeeeeee sees ee ee 


eevnoeeeveerxsereetrteeeee 


eeeeveeee ee seer ee ee @ 


eoeoererevrnmneeeeet ee eee te & 


ceoeoeereeerevosevee eee eee 


eeeereeeeeeeee re & oe & 


oeoeoeeoetrvr eee eeee tees 


eoeeseeveee ee neve eee 2 @ 


Zen years, from civil life, white females. ............+ .- +400 


Fourteen years, from the army, white male. 


Fifteen years, from the army, white males. .. 


Fifteen years, from civil life, white female .. 


Highteen years, from the army, white male. 
Twenty years, from civil life, colored male .. 


eoeoeeweeereer eer ee ee eee 


ooe oe eer ee see ee ee wo © 


eoeoeovevee er ee es © eo & 


Twenty-three years from civil life, white male................ 
‘T'wenty-five years from the army, white male................ 


Thirty years, from the army, white male... 


e ee © ee so 0 63, 6 6 Ss. G ue # 


Thirty years, from eivil life, white females... 2.232.220... 00.0 > 


Thirty-five years, from civil life, white male 


237 

6 

4 

4 

12% 

8 

2 

1 

3 
—- 274 

9! 

6 

t's) 

a 

2 

2 
— 110 

57 

6 

3 

1 
— 67 

14 

1 

2 

1 
— 18 

6 

1 
— V7 
1 

7 

3 

1 
— il 
1 

5 

2 
— 7 
1 

3 

1 
— 4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
— 3 
1) 
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This is a tabular statement of the time of life at which the 1,476 persons 
treated, since the opening of the institution, became insane: 


MeMOGrrtO VOATS. 55 oi... 4.5 eee 18 | Between 45 and 50 years....... 44 
Between 10 and 15 years....... 10 | Between 50 and 60 years. ...... 35 
Between 15 and 20 years....... 88 | Between 60 and 70 years....... 16 
Between 20 and 25 years....... 293 | Between 70 and 80 years. ...... 13 
Between 25 and 30 years....... ALS Un enowne Bian kl eas eds A 19 
Between 30 and 35 years....... 290 | tt 
Between 35 and 40 years. ..... LB Hifi tal Tov ia tie okt wos oxuline 1,476 
Between 40 and 45 years....... 65 ——— 


The following table shows the nativity, as far as it could be ascertained, of 
the 1,476 persons treated: 


NATIVE BORN. P 
District of Columbia......... PASHST inGis} YY MSE! Swi 2 


5) 
| SR ee 94)\ Rhode ‘Island. ) 22 242/8.2) 5 
RTL ac 3.0 0 fareiereiereierese ee 86: News Jerseys. seit 5 
BTV EVEMID, wo. ere eereteres POM near Le LUC GAM Cal 2h 5 
0 eee eee SO OUI hag a tii dare oxa'el a eons 5 
PPPSEBCIUSCLES.. '.-.-0/.0:c:eecceseee 38,). ‘Pennessee 2. «0202.0 4 
hai ehirarnretsreranererare vs ws 29 label A, at P22 2 
ee eee cow hS 4 Gear sia d 02s sO) PO, 1 
New Hampshire..........~-...- 14 | North Carolina........... 1 
soins io eisn seis wees Oe a hocta we Nations s)he pistes 1 
BEINN, oho 5 ov -cra ia 20 oes woe Bhd O /*Mississippi Ot Pei 2 Ba 1 
SEEN do ev ess TEED MRE aN Oe SO TS 1 
MID Sweaces c dca ices 7 SPOTS SS PUL 1 
BI CTIG oss ec everday sores to 'a rs tena 7 —— 649 

FOREIGN-BORN. 

Mah laid od es os Sh Ls OiNOrWwayi ys 2. i Te 2 
8 TT eer Bae IDE oc) gy car gst wscdeta (00 ni 2 
eee Ady PEDUN PEL ULE OUI 1 
Eh ges o> 00 ps co ono se va so wore 0 Pee BUSTA Wi SIS OU ge 1 
ee : 9 | Buenos'Ayres.........5- 1 
| Soe Wostao Rica «iL sVIa Lele. 1 
re WROGY Ao CObLE. ih. eos -esaia tons 1 
a de | inked Sil. o2il Ls Sy 1 
i i aes 3 — 692 
re ph, Jeno were! ya ft) A 135 
de 3 a 
oe oe aon ea 2 1,476 
SS 2 =< 


This table shows the form of disease under which the patients received since 
the house was opened in 1855 labored at the time of admission. 

Cases of less than one year’s duration are classed as acute; all others as 
chronic. | 


oc ere a ate aa el ape wcahuibow's, ai¥ 7d olreis,susien® eis 719 
EE FS SS eM iy ei dclcclcc ce ccsscsnevepescee 14 
TREO SS So conte tlchts wight Tighe od sk efoe9ys speipid en ieey 5 
eg. ck bint cn eed eee 4 
ECR ts Poteet tastaloe vicleici'e dslsleectsasgerascee 2 
ER 2s eig 9) aa siv'd s esield'n ce ss nee 0 Mita ue bine al = 5 
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Acute, anicidal ...%..c.ee ee eae. eA i. way ARAMA a Wi ee ne 6 
Acute, CTOLIC . . . 5 + ecsieinvenesd sive nce'\s\e ke wlaid Nee aueE en a |< eee Le 
MCULE, TOUTILG, «2 isin aha ip'e die. ba 6 c.s fh cee grea Tee eee notes cs 2 en 22 
PCute, Periodical “anes y ss ais ie sco misses © eRe Oe ates in fa 14 
A CULE, GIPSOIC. . ss opete phe ste> pus! wir, clelat's & Rakes ee eae kok 5 8 
PCute, CALALEHTIC IN circmias ever: «ele = ahertcte pede Wie tare i 
Apute, leleptoie . Wo 23. a... < auaesessdnesiGele hg bc 6 UREN eRe asia nn 1 
Typhomania, (Lell’s disease) to oo vie eet Eales ts ¢ coe n sik aee th declan ‘ 1 
—— 803 
Chronie, Sinn pler ee. a ao ka «sige seal ee ee eo ie ae 91 
CE DTONIGEVLEPLIC fod Sti s ts es pi= be tae 2 4 awe eye © 9 ee 3 
Chron paralytic i. 0t HRP i ie ee Been sa «cee see 3! 
@hronic, puerperal: = 0.2. 82 OT Oe OE 5 
@hronic, periodical os IPs sys wysbeneee che treett pate 2 = ers ok ee 15 
erTonic; cataleptic. 25 24 Wu. 2 ose eiaaat steno reer oss ape pee 1 
Crromics;homiciaali oy ve S. 64 cee en cee eee ee oe CoS aan oe 1 
@hrottic; suicidal es. 8 Poe a, Se eee we 1 
—— 120 
Monomania. 7 
Acute, AiMpleie. «sis:33+ 40:4 «(Ser eben ya eee doses oréle ia @asee «lieve 3 
Chronic, SiMple.y seasdsias ot 4 8i* lpfieia be! aie, Me te) ses yerkey ee hoy oie 14 
— 17 
Melaneholia 
PNCULG, SIMPLE... ols 0 5/36 + vtncecscatuinsl tilts Sis ie cl co hates 85 
Acute, Suicidal .... ss s.0 on «sume claklae bees ota: nnn 7 
PA CULG; TLOSLALPIC < oa so spare » «soccer ucuyste 'eboiahe wilt 5 hot 3 a 0) 16 
UACULC, DOMICICAL, .:. such «nes cle oh cae « stacks «piste v ciace sa eee 1 
—— 109 
CULONIC, SIMPIS, . es os ace wie wl skhlpienere tis lte Maate c/a ascot tine eee 31 
hroniG, SUIEIGAL <<. bo ere ats meneame ete aes MAAR APEE Si Suerae 1 
— 32 
Dementia 
CULO, MIDI ere ee, eee, oe et eee a ep ee eee 113 
A Cube ep eptiG 20 |. PO SL, See pet ee 5 
PARC Teig Osc: Wg he ai RR PIR la aR an APM Wists ae ii oie 6 
A cutd! Period Cae Pe a ee ee. ae ie eae aes 1 
* Wicutebuieidal’s Hoeye SSTSREE, SO Re OR Poe 3 
— 128 
Chroénie,; wimple. 224 Je oe, ee SO Se eee ee 223 
Uironi¢! général paraiyais S0S*, 2 2s'Te ee, Oe es are : 3 
Ghirenie; epileptic: O23 O07, te ED UR OU Petree ae es a 34 
Ghroni¢, paralytic.) 22325 PPE Oa Ta Ld ay 
@hronievsenilete? Vel ee Fe a este? FA) Gee HU eee 11 
Chronic Pdipsoienys ls 2a, SRP RD PRA 3 
Ghronié; sorwidaly Peri YL ee ORM ae Pe POs Wa 4 
Chrotiic) periodicalhy.. VPULHOPOIIP TA SUPRA EP Ae 3 
Chronic} epileptic‘and suicidal os 9 tN) ee 22085, Lee 3 t 
—— 299 
Whole number of cases treated......... PUL ZOU Spiga o> ODP FR 6OS 
Number’ of re-admissions) see OP. 324 
Number of persons treated....... , PERSIST DSATRRL & a: Ge JR OORREAG 
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INDEPENDENT OR PAY PATIENTS. 


There were of this class, at the beginning of the year... 9 males 5 females—14 
Received in the course of the year............-.... Ae Bo aria 14 
Ne Sisk i noni oe a nin hen ms C1 OE GEL IES Be | ae 28 
Discharged in course of the year..............-- A 11 
Wemaining at the end of the year..............-.-. pr © gt tenes 17 
Public patients at the end of the year from the army.................. 191 
Public patients at the end of the year from the navy............-..... 18 
Public patients at the end of the year from civil life.................. 121 
Public patients at the end of the year, rebel prisoners...........,...... 4 
BEER SEGTIN ORIG 8 LOLA 6 oi alas leon wivis mipteie’ Zitnw w Palle Mee <feomadin 351 


Perhaps the reader will rise from an examination of the tabular digest we 
have now presented more impressed with the magnitude of the operations of the 
past year than with any detail of the analysis, however important, or interesting. 
The cases of all classes admitted exceed by 42 per cent. those of the previous 
year, the number and acute character of which were without precedent in the 
history of the largest American institutions for the insane. The admissions 
from the army were nearly 85 per cent. of the whole, and exceeded those 
received last year by 45 per cent. .While the actual admissions of all other 
classes than the officers and men of the land forces exceeded those of 1862-’63 
by eighteen, (18,) the ratio to the whole number admitted each year was greater 
by 34 per cent. in the latter year than in 1863-’64. Upon the supposition that 
the number of men under arms did not vary materially in the last two years, it 
follows that the ratio which the cases occurring in the army bears to the whole 
number of troops is on the increase. 

The natural inference from the preceding proposition is, that the progress of 
the war has been attended with an increase of the causes of mental derangement, 
but we believe the contrary to be the fact. ‘The increase, as the war continues, 
in the proportion of acclimated and inured men, the better knowledge of the 
importance and modes of practical prophylactics which prevails among the 
troops, and their exemption from new or more active moral disturbances, have 
without doubt diminished the number and force of those agencies which are 
calculated to unbalance the sound mind. Indeed, it is claimed that the per cent. 
of disease arising in the line of duty has been reduced to the minimum attained 
under similar circumstances in other wars. It is true that the number admitted 
during the year which appeared to have arisen from the casualties of battle was 
larger than in any previous year of the war, but as the ratio of such cases to the 
whole number of army patients under treatment has never exceeded 5 per cent., 
it fails to account for the increase of 45 per cent., heretofore noted. ‘The prac- 
tical application of the doctrine of the causes of disease includes a consideration 
of the susceptibility of the subject as well as of the morbific agents to which he 
has been exposed, and in excluding every unreasonable hypothesis to account 
for an increase of military patients, which is too large to be accidental, we are 
directed to the same conclusion to which our daily observations in the wards of 
the hospital had gradually led us as the year advanced, namely, that the latter 
accessions to the Union armies include a larger proportion of men who are more 
readily affected by the exciting causes of insanity than were to be found during 


_the first two years of the war. Suffice it to say, that during the year under 


review there has been a marked increase among the admissions from the army, 


46 I 
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in the proportion of recurrences of insanity and of cases of derangement super- 
vening upon greater or less imbecility. This we discover partly from our own 
observation and partly from the previous personal history of cases which we 
derive from correspondence with the friends of patients. The small cranium 
and the heavy inexpressive features which characterize the imbecile are often 
observed on the street as well as in alms-houses and the modern institutions for 
the instruction of feeble-minded youth, and do not excite special interest; but 
we have been much impressed by the frequency with which our attention has 
been arrested by a disproportion between the mind weakened simply by repeated 
attacks of active derangement and the head and features that are usually asso- 
ciated with fair intellectual powers.. The body and mind were originally de- 
veloped in natural harmony, and the intelligent expression, having become 
physiological, continues after an essential abatement of the vigor of the under- 
standing. ‘The seven re-admissions this year were all soldiers who had recovered 
at the first admission and been discharged from the service. 

The duty of the examining surgeons to give more critical attention to the 
mental character of the candidate for service, whether volunteer or conscript, is 
the practical lesson to be derived from the facts just submitted. It is obvious 
that if* the recruit lacks the mental vigor and endurance necessary to receive 
and practice the discipline and instruction of a soldier, he will involuntarily. 
betray both his companions and his country in the hour of battle—the hour of 
his supreme trial—and render worse than useless a costly novitiate. The 
acceptance of an incapable candidate for service and the exemption of a capable 
one, are equally culpable frauds upon the country. ‘The first is a gross cruelty 
to the individual, and the latter an equally gross partiality. 

The actual admissions from the navy have risen from six (6) in 1860-61, to 
eighteen (18) in 1863-’64, but have not, during a gigantic war, increased in 
proportion to the increase in the number of officers and men of that arm of the 
public service. ‘The seaman has a more hardy and unsusceptible constitution than 
the landsman. In being transferred from the merchant to the naval service, he 
experiences fewer trying changes in his habits and in the moral influences about 
him than are involved in a transfer from the workshop and farm to the tented 
field ; and the changes in his condition on shipboard are fewer and less extreme 
than those which so often and so severely tax the endurance of the soldier in 
active service. Besides, when a naval recruit is seized with recurrent insanity 
soon after he has been imposed upon the service, the medical bureau of the navy 
finds it a practicable duty to discharge him and procure his admission into an 
institution supported by the community to which his maintenance is properly 
chargeable. ull one-third of all the cases that have occurred in the naval 
service during the year have been disposed of in that way, much to the advan- 
tage of the government and without injustice to spevial communities or in- 
dividuals. But after all else that may be said in explanation of the small ratio 
of cases received here from the navy, it is without doubt in the main a logical 
incident of the wise and efficient administration of a government bureau closely 
connected with the conduct of the war, which, as far as we have ever heard or 
known, has enjoyed the rare felicity of an entire exemption from censure by any 
authority, party, or interest. 

The recoveries this year-were 63 per cent. of the discharges, including deaths 
This is a slight decline from the ratios of the two preceding years, and is due, 
we believe, to the greater number of chronic and recurrent cases received. The 
number included in the list of the improved is, for the same reason, correspond- 
ingly increased. ‘The deaths were 17 per cent. of the discharges and 9 per cent. 
of the whole number treated. These ratios are also less than those of the first 
years of the war, and are duc to the improved physical condition of the late 
admissions. 


\ 
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Classified abstract of the receipts and expenditures of the hospital during the 
year ending June 30, 1864. 








RECEIPTS. 
Received from treasury United States...... 0... 0... 0... ... $50, 500 00 
private patients, for board, &c.............. st Ap A Ong 

naval hospital fund, for supplies furnished........ 5,'728 20 
miscellaneous articles, &e., sold................ 450 88 
tea Waid bwatio foluhotserent. jin sw ee wicca. 90 00 
amount taken from an indigent patient.......... 64 37 
washing for army :hospital 3%. .ay. 6c se tee wees 180 00 
Apiauneshicosls een sneha! sisihgss «jaa! aashasponsd sare 16 35 

work by hospital horses, &c., on new road near the 
hoepialysy odd can) Peeiadswde wea dwar, seis ip 1,546 87 

cash for hospital horses, &c., drawing stone for wall 
Snoloping gvowHas Merwe moss -tiarslbines wid rer v3 510 00 

balance due the superintendent from the United 
Piateheiwininen. date GBOr disedere woated gd ap) srdaia's 4,040 82 
67,537 83 

EXPENDITURES. 

Balance from last year due the superintendent from the United 
(cose encarta bl ata Bike ae Mh Aaa Dr SE AR A ile AE $29 67 
Semtoed for Hour SSE lO, 9, EP A RO BOB at, 5, 374 28 
mente, itrerud nie "hati, LP DIe AO a Ako T IgE PG 11, 677 47 
MICS ARC CCR eee pee LOT BAY EO BIE SL 6, 301 70 
BrOCeries SENN CG ree ES PST RIT ATI LOGE 299 
PRO er ene ee ee oe DS, U DE, 633 30 
PCE AN CRT be ete ee ee, SOOT TORIES, AN LOK 5, 887 52 
ey OUOT See ie pee NON NY BINS EPR HRY, 685 95 
furniture, glass, china, hardware.............0.04: 1,264 68 
Huois, echoes, tndin os; *Ceeret BE ay, ay CESS OTL . T54ab3 
TACUSTHE* TH PLemenis;o Occ te ee SON, AOI GIG BS 732° 30 
Pree PORURy BLA W OCe SU ITB dR SIRL oh ht 2,658 55 
OLeS ait OR AOI we eee Ee! BOS AITO G 194 71 
Fepatie ano miprovermenters Oe JPR DS Te aN 979 00 
Br ress iy TINY O SE ELE FO OOP ED MTG, OY RIES IAA 156 00 
Cn ot ee ee ats eee FREE SP ERA FIT CROP 111 44 
Baldred Bhd wares Pf PME OLE BE OPM ee 18, 303 91 
books, stationery, and” printing. 202 20.0. 286 32 
Preeti see PAS POISE SNR ORDA, ; 348 94 
Sigpoae pavientaes fs E OE SR IOS YAO) 30 70 00 
Pacen antares. PUI") BAA LMS ADOBE, DA 424 42 
money returned to private patients................ 113 57 








67, 537 83 














We respectfully recommend that you ask for the appropriation by Congress 
of thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) to supply a deficiency in the appropriation 
for the support of the hospital during the current fiscal year. ‘The number of 
public inmates of the institution has increased much beyond what was foreseen 
at the time the estimates for the present year were submitted, six months before 
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the year commenced. At the beginning of the year there were 17 per cent. 
more than the average number estimated for, and on the first of September that 
per cent. had risen to 334, the number under treatment being four hundred, (400.) 
During the same period there was an advance of more than 50 per cent. in the 
prices of all necessary supplies. These figures are thought equally to demon- 
strate our financial embarrassment and the necessity of the deficiency we have 
presented. : 

For the year ending June 30, 1866, we respectfully recommend that ninety 
thousand five hundred dollars ($90,500) be asked, which is the sum of the ap- 
propriation already made for the present year, ($60,500,) and the estimated 
deficiency of that appropriation. The odd $500 is the usual sum appropriated 
for books and incidental expenses. We have no reason to suppose that a less 
sum than we have recommended will be needed for the support of the insane, 
whose maintenance is not only justly provided for by law, but dictated by 
humanity and a wise governmental policy. 

The general army hospital opened at this institution in October, 1861, and 
conducted by its medical officers, was discontinued at the close of the year just 
expired to make room for the insane, who had then reached the maximum num- 
ber the present buildings were desigaed to accommodate. With it the man- 
ufactory of artificial limbs for soldiers, referred to in a previous report, was 
removed to the city. 

The general and quarantine navak hospital, in charge of a naval surgeon, is 
continued. It occupies the lodge for colored men and the gardener’s house. 
The distinguished chief of the medical and surgical bureau of the navy has 
recently undertaken the erection, in Washington, of new buildings for a naval 
hospital, and we expect that at or before the date of the submission of our next 
annual report he will have completed: and opened a hospital affording much 
more appropriate accommodations than we have been able to furnish for all the 
officers and seamen requiring professional treatment at this post. 

There has been during the year no personal change in the medical staff of 
the hospital. The duties of the assistant physicians have been discharged with 
that increasing skill and efficiency which able and devoted officers acquire by 
experience and study. Dr. Pliny Harle delivered to the patients during the 
winter a course of about fifty (50) illustrated lectures, and at the same time 
assisted in the professional care of the house. Dr. Earle has more recently 
accepted the superintendence of the Massachusetts State Lunatic Hospital at 
Northampton, and we shall hereafter lose the personal advantage of his great 
experience and learning in this specialty of medicine. 

We would not omit to refer to the devotion, good conduct and personal re- 
spectability of those attendants upon the insane, and other assistants who have 
been connected with the institution for several years. Several more recent em- 
ployés give promise of equal usefulness and respectability. 

We are, respectfully, your obedient servants, 
P. D. GURLEY, President. 
C. H. NICHOLS, Secretary. 
Hon. Joun P. Usuer, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Washington, D. C., October 1, 1864. 
Sir: As superintendent of the construction of the hospital, I beg leave to 
submit my twelfth annual report. . 
No part of either of the appropriations made for this work at the last session 
of Congress has yet been drawn from the treasury, though a portion of those 
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for the continuation of the wall enclosing the grounds, and for the preparation 
of additional rooms for patients, is due for work already done and materials 
furnished. No expenditure has yet been made under the appropriation of $2,500 
for an iron coping of the battlement, in consequence of a rise in the price of iron 
and labor, which rendered the sum insufficient for the work contemplated. The 
hospital edifice has suffered no material detriment from the delay, and I think 
there is reason to expect that the castings can be obtained in the course of the 
coming winter at a more reasonable price than they would have cost had they 
been ordered at any time duting the last spring or summer. 
I respectfully recommend that the following appropriations be asked; 


1. For finishing, furnishing, and lighting additional accommodations in 

the east wing; for new bedding in the west wing, and for the exten- 

mena ereplanking,of the caol wharf.....-.>....-..e.s-ese--- $10, 000 
2. For continuing the wall enclosing the grounds of the hospital.... 10, 000 
3. For removing and repairing three old frame houses, and building 

two new cottages for the occupation of the employés of the hospital 

EE Sage as a nagar aa eter cei ere ein Ree a ,- 6,000 


The first item is much needed. The small sum heretofore annually asked 
for extending the rooms for patients has not enabled us to keep pace with the 
increase of the population of the institution. It has not been possible to replace 
worn-out and destroyed bedding from the receipts for the current support of the 
house. The plank covering of the wharf had become so rotten as to render it 
necessary to remove it to prevent persons and animals that might be accident- 
ally upon it from breaking through it, and falling into the water. In order to 
gain an additional depth of water, and an increase of room, I desire to extend 
the wharf about twenty (20) feet further into the channel at the same time 
that the whole is covered with new planks. 

The second item is for the continuation of an important work in progress. 

The third item is designed to effect a very desirable, not to say essential, im- 
provement in the economical administration of the hospital. ‘lo secure more 
constant and faithful service, it has become necessary to employ more or less 
married men iu the several departments of the institution, and it is found that 
it costs less to provide suitable houses and small gardens upon the grounds for 
such employés than to pay them the equivalent of the rent of houses at a dis- 
tance from the establishment, and the cost of vegetables. It also secures the 
constant presence of the employés, which in most cases should be interrupted 
for only the shortest practicable periods. ‘The vigilance of the maniac, the 
necessities of the sick and helpless, and the danger from fire are constant, and 
their neglect is liable to be fatal to life or destructive of property. Hvery facility 
should therefore be provided to enable those immediately or remotely concerned 
in the care of these vital interests to be constantly at their several posts of duty. 
With the appropriation asked, three scattered frame houses, now almost unin- 
habitable from original defect of construction and decay, can be moved to suitable 
sites, and comfortably and durably fitted up, and two new cottages can be built, 
and the five tenements will meet all present, if not ultimate necessities. 

It affords me great pleasure to refer to the handsome aud convenient public 
road, bridge, and culverts which have been made during the year between. 
the navy yard bridge across the Anacostia river and the southern boundary of 
the hospital grounds. This work was authorized by the levy court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and executed under its direction. ‘The expense of the work 
was shared nearly equally by the levy court and the authorities of the military 
department of Washington. The road is sixty (60) feet wide and well gravelled. 
The grades are easy. The necessary lateral curves are long and graceful. 
The bridge and culverts are built of stone and bricks, laid in cement, and are 
handsome and durable. This noble improvement does great credit to the lib- 
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erality and taste of all parties concerned in effecting it, and gives a convenience 
and dignity to the approach to the hospital from the city, which were sadly 
wanting in the previous rude, narrow, tortuous wagon path, with steep descents, 
as well as ascents in its course, and open rivulets crossing it. 

And I have no less pleasure in referring to a resolution of Congress, passed 
at the last session, authorizing you to exchange the southeast corner of the 
present farm for about two and one-half (24) acres of land belonging to a private 
individual, and indenting and interrupting the mid-frontage on the public road. 
The prospect of effecting the exchange before the close of the present season is 
favorable. The reasons which cause me to refrain altogether from alluding to 
this matter in previous reports restrain me from further remarks in relation to 
it at this time. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, R 
Cy EH: NICHOLS, Superintendent. 
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SAMUEL A. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND, 
November 17, 1864. 
Sir: In compliance with the acts of Ghent making provision for the 


support of this institution, we have the honor to report its progress during the 
year ending June 30, 1864. 
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The pupils remaining in the institution on the Ist of July, 1863, numbered 52 | 


Entered during the year 20). [6.2 (0061). 0s &% i.e 10° 
(Dismissed! during the year uoo. 20). 2 ORM. 8.88 Soe 4 6 
Remaining’ on the 30th of June lastuj: 2 Ue os De ee 58 
Entered sinceoad une 8000. Sonu.ali) ond Sehciweecl see 19 
Dismissed since vd une iBOsc. leet edie) Jc in. SOUL 4 
Total number of pupils under instruction since the Ist of July, 

LOOSE UMOTU I Od dul. CTO EL de SE CEL 81 
Deaf mutes, males, 45; females, 27; total ......------..22-.6-. 72 
Blind;imales,4; females, 55 total vi.c. slovie Wo yoo k. Jee td 


A table, marked ©, is hereto appended, showing the names and residences of 
all the pupils instructed in the institution during the last year. 

It will be noticed that the number of blind pupils is very small. This has 
been the case from the foundation of the institution, and is attributable in part 
to the fact that the proportion of blind persons of a teachable age, in all parts 
of the United States, is much less than that of the deaf and dumb, and further 
to the fact that while the deaf and dumb of Maryland are instructed in this in- 
stitution (their expenses being defrayed out of the treasury of the State) the 
blind of that Commonwealth are educated in an institution, established expressly 
for their benefit in the city of Baltimore. 

The smallness of our blind department, and the consequent difficulties of 
classification, have led us to the ‘conclusion that since no advantages are to be 
derived from the association in the same institution of the deaf and the blind, 
the best interests of our blind will be advanced by their transfer to an institu- 
tion exclusively for persons bereft of sight. It is therefore respectfully recom- 
mended that Congress be asked to modify the existing laws as to admissions 
into this institution, so that, after the expiration of the current year, blind 
persons, now entitled to be received here, may be instructed elsewhere. Since 
Maryland has provided for her deaf mutes in this institution, and in view of the 
fact that she has a well-conducted school in successful operation easily accessi- 
ble from this District, it would seem appropriate that our blind should be placed 
in the institution in Baltimore. 

The deaf mute department has largely increased in numbers since our last 
report, and we trust those whom God’s alleviating providence has brought to us 
have experienced a moral and intellectual development that shall exert an 
influence for good on themselves and others through all time. The deportment 
of the pupils in both departments, considering their natural disabilities, has been 
highly gratifying to the officers of the institution. Especially with the older 
pupils have unmistakable evidences appeared of maturing stability of character, 
of high aims in life, of mental growth, of respect for the ordinances of religion, 
and of deep patriotic feeling. 

Our corps of instructors has undergone some modification since onr last 
report. 

‘Mr. James Denison, for seven years a faithful and successful teacher, has 
been compelled by the condition of his health to relinquish his position. ‘The 
lack of his valuable services will be greatly felt in the institution, and it is hoped 
that with the return of another year he may be able to resume his labors here. - 

Mr. William EK. Ijams, whose engagement in the institution was but tem- 
porary, retired on the Ist of March last to enter upon the work of the Gospel 
ministry. He was succeeded by his brother, Mr. Joseph H. Ijams, who had 
been for six years an instructor in the Iowa Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
The progress of the pupils placed under Mr. Ijams’s care furnishes decided evi- 
dence of his ability and faithfulness in his profession. 

Mr. Samuel A. Adams, a deaf mute, who has been for some years giving 
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private lessous to deaf mute children in the city of Baltimore, and who led the 
weekly religious services of a class of adult deaf mutes in Grace church, en- 
tered upon his duties as an instructor in this institution at the commencement 
of the present session. Peculiarly fitted in his disposition to teach young chil- 
dren, and having had experience in this special work, Mr. Adams cannot fail to 
prove himself a valuable instructor to the little ones committed to his charge. 

A critical examination of all the pupils in our institution was conducted at 
the close of our academic year by a committee consisting of B. B. French, esq., 
Commissioner of Public Buildings; Joseph Henry, LL.D., Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution; and Rev. 'T. R. Howlett, pastor of the Calvary Bptist 
church. Their report, a copy of which, marked A, is hereto annexed, gives all 
needed details as to the studies pursued in our respective departments, and the 
degree of proficiency attained in each class. 

The continued health of our large household during the past year calls for an 
expression of gratitude on our part to Him in whose hands are the lives of men. 
No severe cases of sickness have occurred, nor has any prevailing disease of a 
serious character invaded our household. 

Death has, however, come to us in a form little expected, and in a manner 
peculiarly trying. On the 31st of January last, James Henry, one of our 
earliest pupils, and a boy of uncommon intelligence and promise, was instantly 
killed on the track of the Baltimore railroad at a distance of two miles from the 
institution. He had obtained leave with three of his schoolmates to visit a 
friend in one of the forts northeast of the city, and in a moment of forgetful- 
ness of the rules of the institution ventured to walk along the railroad track. 
A locomotive approached, unnoticed, behind him. He probably felt the jar of 
the moving train as it was just upon him, and, stooping to spring from the track, 
received in his left temple a blow from the platform of the engine, was thrown 
some twenty feet in the air, and fell a corpse. His loss was a deep affliction to 
the officers and pupils of the institution, but the severity of the blow is tem- 
pered by the conviction he left in the minds of all who knew him, that he was 
prepared for the sudden transition from time to eternity. For months imme- 
diately preceding his death he had given his friends the most gratifying evi- 
dences that he had learned to love God, and had reposed his confidence in an 
all-merciful Saviour. 

During the vacation of last summer another of our pupils, Joseph White, a 
native of Washington, was called away from earth. He was also one of our 
earliest pupils, and had for seven years enjoyed the privileges of the institution. 
He was spending the vacation at the home of a sister, and was prostrated by an 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism. His sufferings were severe, but were en- 
dured with patient submission. He was a boy who desired and endeavored to 
do right in spite of some infirmities of disposition, and he will be remembered 
with affection by all who knew him. 

While the general progress of the institution during the year under review 
has been highly encouraging, the directors take especial interest in reporting the 
inauguration of a new department of instruction designed to benefit the deaf 
and dumb in all parts of our country, and the successful establishment of which 
will make this institution national in its character and sphere of usefulness. 

In our fifth annual report the purpose was indicated of establishing, in con- 
nexion with this institution, a department which should furnish deaf mutes an. 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the arts and sciences. 

No college for the deaf and dumb was then in existence, though ihe: desir- 
ableness and practicability of such an institution had been often urged by able 
educationists. 

The directors were of the opinion that no better location could be found 
wherein to open such a school of learning for American deaf-mute youth than 
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Washington, the capital of the nation, and in connexion with an institution 
organized and sustained by the government of the United States. 

In March last, Congress was asked to confer collegiate powers upon the authori- — 
ties of this institution. A bill authorizing the bestowal of degrees in the arts 
and sciences was, after considerable discussion, passed without a dissenting voice 
in either branch of Congress. On the basis of this law, and of our act of incor- 
poration, we proceeded to make arrangements for the establishment of a collegiate 
department, and on the 28th of June last, public exercises of inauguration were held 
in the Four-and-a-half street Presbyterian church in Washington. We invite 
especial attention to a report of the proceedings on this occasion, hereto annexed, 
marked B. Professor Richard S. Storrs, lately an instructor in the American 
Asylum at Hartford, Conn., has been appointed to a professorship in our new 
department, and entered upon his duties on the Sth day of September last. 
Professor Storrs having devoted himself for ten years with marked success to 
the arduous work of instructing deaf mutes, and having acquired his knowledge 
of the art at the oldest of American institutions, brings with him a fund of experi- 
ence, besides valuable natural endowments, peculiarly fitting him for his new 
position. Four pupils from our own elementary department have entered upon 
an advanced course of preparatory study, also two graduates of the Pennsylvania 
institution, while a graduate of the high class in the New York institution and 
a graduate of the high class at Hartford, having completed at those institutions 
a satisfactory course of preparatory study, have been regularly admitted to the 
collegiate department. ‘The two latter students have been engaged as teachers 
of elementary classes, one in New York and one in our own institution. Appli- 
cations for admission have been received from deaf mutes in Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, and Maryland. ) 

The charges for board and tuition in the collegiate department, as in the other 
departments, will be one hundred and fifty dollars per annum. 

Cases, however, will doubtless arise of worthy deaf mutes, desirous and capa- 
ble of pursuing a course of advanced study, who will find it out of their power 
to pay the above-named sum. 

To such applicants the directors propose to render assistance by remitting in 
whole or in part the usual charge, as circumstances seem to require, and as far 
as the means of the institution will admit. This we are authorized to do in the 
fifth section of our organic act. 

We are not prepared at this time to announce in detail the gradation and 
classification which will become necessary in the expansion of our course of 
study beyond that afforded in other institutions for the deaf and dumb. We 
desire, however, to say, for the benefit of those deaf mutes or semi-mutes who 
may be thinking of an advanced course of study, that our arrangements will be 
such as to permit the admission of students who have graduated, either from 
high classes or from institutions where no such classes exist, their standing in 
our institution being determined by the examinations they may be able to sustain 
on entering. 


Classified abstract of the receipts and expenditures of the institution during the 
year ending June 30, 1864. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from treasury United States............0000 ce eens $7,975 00 
State of Maryland for support of pupils.......... 3,032 36 
city of Baltimore for support of pupils........... 1,616 09 
private, subseriptioniys on. .o.ssnn's yd ae BE paeeee 130 00 
sale of old stoves and live-stock .........-...4.4- 89 79 


board. ‘and “horsé-keeping . 00 a), sete ee ee 222 50 
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triéade of pupils for clothing 0.90) 0. eee adh. $7 25 
BEG OP UU WORK a's SOD GUI TOD it, Viger, Bi S217 
balance due the superintendent .... ..-...........04. 390 51 
13, 475 67 

EXPENDITURES. 
Balance from last year due the superintendent ..............--. $34 22 
DeemENOLtOr SAlATICS ANd WALES . < ~~ -. os om wlepnein cine anes ns 5 den O08 
SESE ET RC EOS RE SE RA RES gen th ene 1,826 34 
TET a Re a hohe RRP “a POI oy 80 83 
SET EST SEO ORO Se eT ars a0 nea ae 444 70 
Pia eth y BEL AME ATIC. THY Sa Sg din odin nny 549 82 
ESS TUNEL ESR Ste PRR a ae a 34,50 
TEE TEESE TA EN ORES et OA RY PR aR 461 15 
EET ao RTE Rg RRR SOYA URI EERIE FR ee Or 37 42 
TATA AMV OT CN GS class os ais sec nid ws Bhai Sh di nce L aoc le 
daily household expenses, including vegetables... . - 1,072.98 
BOGE MOT ALA MON AINE ee te halen nif aia foin an ape Gm G3 
ELECT TET. SBI T eS WEEP RSE SI SR RNS A A Ie iy igegea 
TH ESET TEA AS ge a na a a 6 15 
a See i eR a a eg 98 12 
OTE uh aa a Oke A SR nen a Sa 1,682 78 
SRE) ETON 0) og TU ec eg egy Sg 21 00 
Toru lenwood. cantetery 2. oie ee ath ane wee 70 00 
Oe Aer evaee ies Was vol ndh dk feel eich ge 20 00 
13,475 67 








It will be seen that the receipts of the institution last year amounted to 
313,085 16, and the expenditures to $13,475 67, which left a balance due the 
superintendent of $390 51. More than this amount was due on the 1st of July 
from the State of Maryland, but not payable until the Ist of October. This 
has since been collected. 

The greatly augmented cost of all articles of domestic use now prevailing, and 
which will, at least to a certain extent, continue for some time to come, compels 
us to increase our estimates for the support of the institution. The advance in 
our numbers next year promises to be as great as it has been during the last. 
The proper instruction of our pupils, as they engage in studies of a high grade, 
necessitates the use of illustrative apparatus and books of reference. ‘The weight 
of these considerations induces us to recommend that Congress be asked to appro- 
priate twelve thousand five hundred dollars ($12,500) for the salaries and inci- 
dental expenses of the institution, including five hundred dollars ($500) for the 
purchase of books and illustrative apparatus. 

We point with some pride to the record of our expenditures for the support 
of the institution, from its establishment to the present time, in the belief that, 
on comparison with institutions more favorably located than ours as to cost of 
living, it will appear that no waste or extravagance has occurred in the manage- 
ment of this. Rigid economy in every expenditure has ever been a governing 
principle with the officers of this institution, and we entertain the hope that the 
confidence reposed in us by Congress, as evinced in its readiness to appropriate 
money for the support and enlargement of the institution, may not be abused in 
the future. 
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Statement of the receipts and expenditures on account of the manual labor shop 
during the year ending June 30, 1864. : 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from G. W. Riggs, treasurer, out of the manual labor fund. $600 00 
from 'the institution for furmiture! .. acy O22 Oe 101 45 
for furniture sold through G. M. Wight .... ......-..... 388 56 
for furniture soldat the institution 9. . ser. S100). Sa 31 35 
balance due the’superintendent >:jivG . 2°) 2200 70e ae .) 20162 


1,323 08 


EXPENDITURES. 


Balance from last year due the superintendent ........°......-.- $451 38 
Expended for wages of shop-master.............8.-0-- SONGS 280 ~ 845 00 
materiales sasad singe ood er. eas ee 418 39 

rent ofishoppiry.2 Sooo 8 GU Aa 100 00 

insurance yy aa SO AM LOAT). tag Pee CUTE, Si SI 

1,323 08 





The value of furniture finished and unfinished, together .with materials on 
hand July 1, was about four hundred dollars, ($400.) 

The operations of the cabinet shop, while they have afforded valuable oppor- 
tunities to our male mutes of acquiring the knowledge of a useful trade, have 
not been attended with that pecuniary success which we had hoped for. This 
result is mainly attributable to the great drawbacks experienced in the use of a 
small rented building designed for a dwelling-house and entirely unfit for the 
purposes to which it has been diverted. So inconvenient has this building 
proved that it has been deemed expedient to discontinue the shop until more 
suitable accommodations can be provided for the mechanical department of 
the institution. 

In former reports the importance of affording young deaf mutes instruction in 
useful labor, simultaneously with their advancement in intellectual knowledge, 
has been urged upon Congress. ‘The increasing number séeking the fostering 
care of the institution makes us feel more than ever before the existing lack with 
regard to proper shop-buildings, and it is most earnestly desired by the officers 
of the institution that Congress should take such action at its approaching session 
as may place means at our disposal sufficient for the erection of these much- . 
needed improvements. , 

Congress at its session of 1862-’63 appropriated the sum of $3,720 for steam- 
heating and gas-making apparatus and fixtures. ‘he steam-heating apparatus 
(Gold’s system of sheet-iron radiators and low-pressure boiler, with Hill’s im- 
provement) was introduced into the brick building in October, 1863, at a cost 
of $2,620, and proves a satisiactory and economical method of warming the 
institution. 

The sudden and unexpected advance in the cost of iron and labor rendered it 
impossible to erect gas-works with the remaining balance of this appropriation. 
This improvement has therefore been deferred. The sum of $148 62 has been 
expended for gas fixtures now used in connexion with coal-oil lamps, leaving 
an unexpended balance of $951 98, which will be applied whenever it can be 
made available in carrying out the objects of the appropriation. In an estimate 
hereafter to be mentioned an amount is included for gas-making apparatus. 
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Should Congress see fit to make this appropriation the above balance can then 
be used to perfect the work of properly lighting the institution. The inconve- 
niences attendant upon the individual lamp system, considerable in the private 
family, are proportionately greater in a public institution, and we earnestly hope 
that the revenue of another year will enable us to burn gas. 

At its last session Congress made an appropriation of $3,200 to bring the 
Potomac water into the institution. This improvement has been effected without 
exceeding the amount of the appropriation, and the advantages arising from an 
abundant supply of pure water in an institution like ours, where the amount 
available hitherto for domestic purposes or for security against the spread of 
fire was dangerously small, are too apparent to call for further remark in this 
report. , 

Congress also, at the close of its last session, made an appropriation of twenty- 
six thousand dollars ($26,000) for the purchase of additional land “ to enable us 
to instruct our male pupils in horticulture and agriculture, and to furnish sites for 
mechanic shops and other necessary buildings.” A tract containing nearly 
fourteen acres, bordering the former grounds of the institution on the north and 
west, was purchased in July last, the price paid being co-equal with the appro- 
priation. ‘This property lies within a mile and a quarter of the Capitol, and, in 
view of its nearness to the city, (fronting for seven hundred and eighty (780) 
feet on the boundary line between Sixth and Ninth streets east,) its commanding 
and eleyated location, the fine building sites it will furnish, the improved char- 
acter of the land, and its immediate contiguity to the institution, may be regarded 
as a most advantageous purchase. ‘The grounds of the institution now comprise 
about sixteen acres and may be considered complete as to extent. 

Our buildings, however, are entirely insufficient for the accommodation of our 
present number of inmates. In our last report an estimate was submitted for 
the erection of buildings to be used as mechanic shops, to take the place of our 
school-buildings then in a decaying condition, and to provide enlarged accom- 
modations for the male department. These improvements were of exceeding 
importance to the well-being and proper care of our pupils. ‘The appropriation, 
however, failed to pass the Senate, and, consequently, our inmates have been 
compelled to submit to much discomfort and many inconveniences. ‘The condition 
of certain buildings now, from necessity, used for theaccommodation of our schools 
and male department, is such as to call loudly for improvement, not only from 
considerations as to the proper care of their occupants, but from a due regard to the 
reputation of our government in the eyes of the people of our own and other 
countries. 

An able contemporary, at the head of a most important and successful public 
institution in this District, in a recent report very justly remarks that— 

“A government establishment situated in or near the capital of the republic, 
whether scientific or benevolent in its objects, is a representative institution. 
That character is inseparable from its conspicuous position. It also arises 
from the universal and just expectation that all institutions and appurtenances 
of the general government of a great nation will be complete, according to the 
knowledge and appreciation of their several objects enjoyed by the representa- 
tive or ruling people of the country. If this institution is in truth, to ever so 
small an extent, an exponent of American knowledge and philanthropy, its 
position is in that respect a highly responsible one. It will have some influ- 
ence upon the character of the other similar institutions of the country, and 
that influence ought, in time, to be large and good. It will have its weight, 
however small, in determining the estimate our own people will form of the 
character and benefits of their own government, and it will also affect the 
judgment that the citizens or subjects of other countries and governments, 
travelling or sojourning in this country, will form in respect to the character of 


~ 
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American institutions and the practical merits of the American form of govern- 
ment.” 

In the belief that Congress, recognizing the force of these considerations, 
intends to perfect the noble work undertaken in the establishment of this insti- 
tution, that it may be a model of its kind, a fitting monument of the liberality 
and humanity of a great and free government, and an exemplar to foreign 
nations of the spirit of our enlightened people, we do not hesitate to appeal for 
further aid in the carrying out ‘of our designs. 

Our estimates for the construction and fitting up of the proposed additions to 
our buildings have been carefully prepared, and will, it is believed, be sufficient 
to complete the work, including steam-heating and gas-making apparatus and 
all necessary furniture. For these objects we respectfully recommend that 
Congress be asked to appropriate the sum of thirty-nine thousand four hundred ~ 
and forty-five dollars and eighty-seven cents, ($39,445 87.) 

Before closing this report we desire to record our appreciation of the faithful 
services rendered by those to whom the arduous duty of instructing and train- 
ing our pupils has been intrusted. A spirit of harmony has ever pervaded our 
establishment, and fo the individual ability of each officer and teacher has been 
added the important element of cordial co-operation to a degree that has en- 
hanced largely the success attending our efforts. 

To the Disposer of all events, whose merciful providence has ever blessed 
the institution, we offer our humble thanks for the manifold evidences of His 
goodness vouchsafed to us the past year, and rest our hopes for the future use- 
fulness of the institution on His recorded promises to prosper the works of those — 
who labor in His fear. 

By order of the board of directors. 

EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, President. 

Hon. Joun P, USsuer, 

Secretary of the Interior. 





A. j 
REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


To the Board of Directors of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
and the blind: 


GENTLEMEN: The undersigned, constituting the examining committee to the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, attended to the 
duty of the examination of the pupils of that growing and most interesting in- 
stitution on the 23d and 27th days of June last. 

The examination was commenced on the 23d day of June, at 10 0 ‘clock a. m., 
in the chapel of the institution. 

The first class examined was composed of pupils who had been but a few 
months under the instruction of Mr. James Denison. The proficiency was as 
good as could be expected, considering the brief time that the pupils had been 
in charge of Mr. Denison, and the ‘ereat dificulty in awaking the dormant 
faculties of the deaf mute. he next “class examined was one taught by Mrs. 
Lizzie L. Denison. ‘The pupils had been under instruction one year and three 
months. They were examined in the spelling of single words, and in the con- 
struction of simple sentences, having pursued Dr. Peet’s Elementary Lessons 
during the time of their tuition. ‘The exercises of this class were very satisfac- 
tory to the committee. ‘The orthography was remarkably correct, and, indeed, 
the plan adopted of teaching children to spell by writing on the blackboard 
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might, as your committee think, be advantageously introduced generally into 
ordinary school instruction. 

The next class examined was that of Mr. J. H. Ijams. It consists of three 
divisions under instruction four, three, and two years, respectively. 

The first division, under instruction two years, was examined in Dr. 
Peet’s Elementary Lessons. The examination was very satisfactory, and 
evinced not only readiness in writing, but also clearness of conception and 
facility of expression; and the committee were particularly impressed through- 
out the examinations with the excellence of the chirography. 

The second division, under instruction three years, was examined in Mr. 
Jacobs’s course of instruction, and in the rudiments of arithmetic. Expertness 
in the four most important fundamental rules of arithmetic, or the art of the 
accountant, was most apparent. 

The third division, under instruction four years, was examined in the con- 
struction of original sentences or given words, on facts of general knowledge 
as acquired from Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons; in the elements of geography and 
history and in arithmetic, as far as division. This class was exercised in draw- 
ing maps on the blackboard, and in writing the order of historical events. Great 
proficiency was shown in the performance of these exercises. 

A class of seven years’ standing, taught by Mr. James Denison, was then 
examined in arithmetic, through compound numbers, interest, and fractions, 
mathematical problems, &c. 

A considerable portion of the time devoted to this examination was given to 
operations in that most difficult part of arithmetic, the management of vulgar 
fractions, in which the pupils manifested a great degree of proficiency. 

A class of five years’ standing, also taught by Mr. James Denison, was 
examined in the history of the United States, and evinced a good proficiency. 
This concluded the examination of the first day. 

On Monday, the 27th, the committee were again in attendance, and continued 
the examination of Mr. Denison’s most advanced class in natural history, 
physiology, and original and impromptu compositions in English. 

This examination was most satisfactory to the committee. All the questions 
asked were promptly and correctly answered; and the compositions, based 
upon subjects given to the pupils first by their instructor, and then by members 
of the committee, were well and rapidly written, and evinced ready and correct 
comprehension. As a final and pretty severe test of the intellectual qualifica- 
tion of the pupils, single words, not in ordinary use, were given, with a request 
that each pupil would write a theme wherein the word given should be properly 
introduced, with its legitimate meaning illustrated. Not a single pupil failed in 
this somewhat difficult exercise even to educated persons having the use of all 
their faculties ; and it was interesting to trace in the compositions the peculiar 
tendency of the different minds in the subjects chosen, no two of them being in 
any wise similar. 

Considerable time was spent in the examination of this class. The committce 
then proceeded to examine Mr. Baumgras’s class in drawing. 

But one of the examining committee of the last year was upon the com- 
mittee of the present year, and to him the improvement made by this class 
during the year was very manifest. ‘he pencil drawings exhibited were 
beautifully and artistically done, and the crayon sketches made upon the slate- 
tables in the presence of the committee were many of them such as would do 
credit to a professed artist. Mr. Baumgras is entitled to great credit for the 
patience and perseverance with which he has gone on from year to year in the 
instruction of this class. Having completed the examination of the deaf and 
dumb pupils, the committee proceeded to examine the department for the blind. 

These pupils, comparatively few in number, have been under the instruction of 
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Miss Mary T. G. Gordon. A class in Goodrich’s Universal History was firs, 
examined, then a single pupil in geography, a class in natural history, in 
physiology, and in the elements of natural philosophy. Examinations were 
also made in arithmetic. All these examinations were most satisfactory to the 
committee, and gave evidence of the great care and faithfulness of the instructor. 

Exhibitions of music, both vocal and instrumental, were then given, showing 
in some of the pupils much taste and skill in that beautiful art. Faney work, 
such as bead-work and knitting, by the blind pupils, was exhibited, giving- 
evidence of patient industry and much‘ingenuity. ‘This closed the examination, 
and the committee left, deeply impressed with the great improvement that 
philanthropy in the right direction had brought about in the condition of the 
deaf and dumb and blind, who not many years ago were considered almost 
useless incumbrances on the community, but who are now taking their places 
among the learned and polished and effective laborers in the fields of literature 
and art 

The committee will take occasion to remark, that throughout the exercises of 
writing on the slate-tables (or black-boards) not a single error of spelling was 
noticed. he committee were much interested in the writing of the pupils upon 
the slates from dictation in the sign language, which was d8ne with great 
rapidity and ease, and exhibited how readily and rapidly, the minds of the deaf 
mutes could grasp a subject thus dictated to them. | 

The committee were much pleased with the interest, care, and affection 
exhibited by the teachers, and all in any authority in the institution. Mr. 
Gallaudet seems to be the very man for tlie place he occupies, and all the 
teachers gave evidence of their great ability to perform the peculiar and very 
arduous duties required of them. 

On Tuesday, the 28th of June, your committee enjoyed the great pleasure of 
attending the exhibition of the graduating classes of the institution at the 
Presbyterian church in Four-and-a-half street, when and where the first college 
for the deaf and dumb was inaugurated. 

The exercises in themselves were most interesting, and enjoyed by quite a 
numerous and discriminating audience; but as they have been given in full in 
pamphlet form to the public, the committee need not go into particulars; but 
they will take leave to say that it was an event so interesting and of so momen- 
tous and noble a tendency as to deserve to be made a landmark in the progress 
of deaf mute education, to stand conspicuous through all coming time; and for 
initiating which the Congress of the United States, as the instrument of that 
Almighty Power who cares for all, deserves the laudation of the whole literary 
and philanthropic world. 

B. B. FRENCH, 
T. R. HOWLETT, 
JOSEPH HENRY, 
Committee. 
WaAsHINGTON City, September, 1864. 


B. 


Inauguration of the College Jor the Deaf and Dumb, at Washington, District 
of Columbia, June 28, 1864. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS BY THE RETIRING PRESIDENT, HON. AMOS KENDALL. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: About eight or nine years ago, a man appeared in 
this city having in charge a number of deaf and dumb children whom he exhibited 
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to the citizens, asking contributions to aid him in establishing an institution for 
the instruction of that class of unfortunates in the District of Columbia, including 
also the blind. He excited much sympathy among our citizens and succeeded 
in getting up a considerable school. Professing a desire to make it permanent, 
he solicited a number of citizens to act as trustees, and a board was formed com- 
posed of Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., James C. McGuire, D. A. Hall, W. H. 
Edes, Judson Mitchell, and myself. But the board was barely organized when 
it discovered that the objects of the individual in question had not been under- 
stood, and that he was unfit to be intrusted with the management of such an 
institution. ‘The question for the consideration of the board was, whether they 
should abandon the enterprise, or proceed under the discouraging circumstances 
then existing. ‘The tender of a house and lot adjoining the city limits, previ- 
ously made, was repeated, and, actuated by sympathy for these children of mis- 
fortune, the board resolved to proceed, relying for support upon the liberality of 
their fellow-citizens and Congress. 

In the mean time rumors of the ill-treatment of the pupils in the deaf and 
dumb school by their teacher reached the public authorities, and at the instance 
of the district attorney my name was used as their next friend in a legal process 
to test the truth of these rumors. ‘They were proved to be true by abundant 
testimony, and the court directed such of them as belonged to the District of 
Columbia to be restored to their parents. ‘There were among them, however, 
five deaf mutes who had been brought from the State of New York, having no 
parents, or none who seemed to care what became of them. ‘These were bound 
to me as their guardian by the orphans’ court, and formed the nucleus of our in: 
stitution. And now I am most happy to present you with three of my wards, 
all well advanced in moral and intellectual culture, one of them the young lady 
whose beautiful composition on Florence Nightingale has been read in your 
hearing. 

In January, 1857, the board petitioned Congress for an act of incorporation, 
which was readily granted, with provision for the payment out of the public treas- 
ury of one hundred and fifty dollars per annum for the tuition and support of 
indigent pupils belonging to the District. At a subsequent period Congress di- 
rected the admission of deaf mute children of persons in the military and naval 
service, and also provided for the payment of salaries and inc:dental expenses, 
so that the institution became very properly a public charity supported in the 
main by the government. An appropriation of $9,000 was also made to enlarge 
a brick building which had been constructed for the use of the institution, so as 
better to accommodate the officers, teachers, and pupils. 

Material aid has also been derived in the department of manual labor from a 
transfer of the funds of ‘‘ Washington’s Manual Labor School and Male Orphan 
Asylum,” originally organized by the agency of P. W. Gallaudet, the grand- 
father of our present superintendent, but never put in operation. 

Our institution was fortunate enough soon to attract the attention of the gov- 
ernment and people of the State of Maryland, and for several years past the legis- 
lature of that State has made provision for the education therein of a number of 
their mute children. 

The example of the State was followed by the city of Baltimore, whose coun- 
cils provided for the support of ten mutes from that city. So pleased were the 
members of those councils, on a late visit to the institution, with the progress 
made by their protégés, that on their return they voted to double the number 
and increase the compensation for their tuition and support. . 

Our present superintendent, EH. M. Gallaudet, was appointed on the 30th day 
of May, 1857. His mother, the widow of the late Thomas H. Gallaudet, was, 
at the same time, appointed matron. Under their charge the progress of the 
institution, beginning with five pupils, has been as follows, viz: 
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During all this period there has not been a death from sickness among the 
pupils of the institution, This remarkable fact is undoubtedly attributable in 
a very high degree to the excellent care bestowed upon the children by the 
matron and her assistants. 

But it is not so much the increase of numbers or the excellent health of the 
pupils of which we are proud, as their advancement in knowledge and in moral 
training. It would be difficult to find in any of the schools of the country the 
same number of children brought together promiscuously who have made in the 
same time the same advance in reading, writing, arithmetic, and composition, 
whose notions of moral right are more correct, or whose conduct is more exem- 

lary. 
E athe advanced thus far in an enterprise undertaken with humble means, we 
now propose to take another step forward. 

The deaf mutes are numerous enough in the United States to be considered a 
separate class in the community, having a language of their own. Most of the 
States have established schools for their instruction in elementary knowledge ; 
but in most if not all the States they are too few in number to justify the estab- 
lishment of colleges for their instruction in the higher branches of knowledge. 
One college for the whole United States would probably be adequate forall those 
who will wish and have the means to acquire a more finished education. And 
where can such an institution be more fittingly located than in the District of 
Columbia? Congress has furnished us a foundation broad enough to build upon, 
and while we do not look to them for the support of students coming from the 
States, we have no doubt they will secure to the enterprise every appropriate 
aid and encouragement. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that deaf mutes are in general inferior in ca- 
pacity to children having all their senses in perfection. ‘The inferiority is not 
in the want of capacity, but in the want of its development. We wish to sup- 
ply that want, and that we have done it in a degree we hope we have satisfied 
you by this day’s exhibition. 

If the whole human family were destitute of the sense of hearing, they would 
yet be able to interchange ideas by signs. Indeed, the language of signs un- 
doubtedly accompanied if it did not precede the language of sounds. Men 
are created, not with a God-given language, but with a God-given capacity to 
make signs and sounds, and by the use of these to form a language. No child 
comes into the world with a language: that is an acquisition, and the child 
always acquires the language of its parents or of those by whom it is sur- 
rounded. It has ideas before it has a language in which to communicate them 
to others. Its only language is signs or incoherent cries. We read that Adam 
named the beasts and birds. But how could he give them names without first 
pointing them out by other means? How could a particular name be fixed 
upon a particular animal among so many species without some sign indicating 
to what animal it should thereafter be applied? Names are but sounds or com- 
binations of sounds. Ifa company of uneducated deaf mutes were, for the first 
time, brought into contact with an elephant, without knowing his name, they 
would soon devise some sign by which he should be represented among them- 
selves. So, were it possible for a company of adults with their senses entire to 
be placed in a similar situation, they would probably point him out by a sign 
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accompanied by some exclamation, and that exclamation might become the 
name of the animal. '‘Thenceforward the perfect man would convey the idea 
of an elephant by sound, while the deaf mute could only do it by a sign. 
Hence they may be considered distinct races in language or in their means of 
interchanging ideas. 

It is our function to teach, improve, and enlarge the sign language; make it 
co-extensive with the language of sound, and through its instrumentality open 
the minds of deaf mutes to the wonders of creation and the secrets of science 
and art. ‘This will have been effected when every material word in the written 


‘language shall have its corresponding sign communicating the same idea. ‘Then, 


while the English deaf mute will write in English and the French deaf mute 
in French, they will have among themselves a universal language of common 
signs, into which may no Babel ever enter. 
To this great and good work we dedicate the future labors of this institution. 
Mr. Kendall then addressed the president elect as follows: 


My YouNnG AND ESTEEMED FRIEND: 


In accordance with my own wishes, and the unanimous decision of the mem- 
bers of the association at their recent meeting, I now relinquish to you the 
presidency of this institution. It is an honor richly due to you for the services 
you have rendered to the institution, not only within its walls, but in Balti- 
more, in Annapolis, in Congress, and in the country. ‘T'o you more than to any 
other man is it indebted for its rapid progress, and for the high position it now 
holds in the estimation of the community. It is, therefore, fitting that you 
should be clothed with all appropriate authority needful to maintain discipline 
within the institution, and all practicable means of influence to protect its inter- 
ests without. ‘Che members of the association have, in the history of the past, 
abundant grounds of confidence that under your prudent and skilful manage- 
ment it will not only realize their highest hopes, but secure to yourself a de- 
gree of gratitude and affection in the hearts of this class of unfortunates, and a 
reputation for disinterested usefulness, not inferior to those acquired by your 
honored father. And most happy shall I be if permitted to live to see this. in- 
stitution, under your judicious management, become one of the brightest jewels 
in the coronet of the republic, once more, by the mercy of God, united, peace- 
ful, and free. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT ELECT, EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, A. M. 


Mr. PresipENnT: No language at my command can adequately express the 
feelings to which the remarks you have addressed to me have given rise. 

While your words of commendation on the part I have been permitted. to 
perform in the rearing of our beloved institution are precious and most cheering 
to me, I cannot feel that they are deserved. I have been but an instrument in 
the hands of Him who rules the hearts of men, and whatever of success has 
attended the efforts which have been put forth in behalf of the Columbia In- 
stitution is owing to His especial aid and blessing. 

To Him, therefore, let us humbly ascribe the praise for our past history, and 
in Him let us put our trust for the future, believing that in His own good time 
He will perfect the work which we in His name are now met to inaugurate. 

The interest you express in our institution, the hope you record for its future 
advancement, and the purpose you indicate of continuing to further its progress, 
find a ready response in my heart. As from the beginning of our enterprise, 
so trom this time onward, I shall rely very greatly on your ripe experience 
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your sound, prompt judgment, and your far-seeing sagacity to sustain me 
in the discharge of the important duties devolved upon me. May God in 
His goodness spare you long to our institution and to those who look up to 
you with veneration and affection. 

To you, Mr. President and revered friend, to you, gentlemen of the ee 
of directors, and to you, my friends, members of the association, by whom the 
high honor of elevating me to the presidency of the institution has been con- 
ferred, do I return my most heartfelt thanks for the unwavering confidence 
and support you have. given me in the past, and for this new token of your 
regard which has been manifested on the present occasion. I implore the 
Source of all strength so to bear me up that I may henceforth be more faith- 
ful, more earnest, and more successful in my labors for the improvement of the 
deaf and dumb and the blind than I have been in the years that are past. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We are now entering upon a most important 
period in the history of our institution. We are about making advances that 
may materially change its character. 

We are preparing for a work, deemed to be of great importance to the deaf 
and dumb, that has been hitherto unattempted. 

When the western pioneer, urging his adventurous way over the mountain- 
ous ridges that divide our continent, reaches, after weeks and miles of toilsome 
journey, the summit of some o’erlooking peak, whence he may view the land 
to which his aspirations lead him, it is natural that he should direct his gaze 
backward and encourage or warn himself with the memory of difficulties sur- 
mounted, of dangers passed, and of advances accomplished. 

In like manner the true reformer, the practical inventor, he who would in- 
troduce among his fellow-men for their advancement new elements of civiliza- 
tion, calls to his assistance the experience of the past, and, ere entering upon 
untried fields of labor, ponders well the record of efforts directed in similar 
channels, that he may gather inspiration both from the achievements and the 
failures of those who have e gone before him. 

It will not, therefore, be deemed inappropriate on the present oceasion, hay- 
ing as its object the inauguration of an undertaking without precedent in the 
annals of institutions of learning or of benevolence, and which may in after years 
be looked back upon as an era in the history of the improvement of the deaf and 
dumb, to consider what has been done for the amelioration of the condition of 
the deaf and dumb in our own and other lands. 

That deaf mutes were found in the earlier ages of the world we have the most 
undoubted evidence. It is plain also that they existed in such numbers as to 
form a class in the community, for we find them mentioned in the Code of 
Justinian, the Mosaic Law, and still earlier, fifteen hundred years before Christ, 
(and this appears to be the first mention of deaf mutes in any recorded history,) 
by Jehovah himself, when he remonstrates with Moses on account of his diffi- 
dence, and says: ‘‘Who maketh the dumb or deaf, or the seeing or the blind? 
Have not I the Lord?” 

The student who would attain a full knowledge of this subject must pursue 
his investigations over a period of three thousand years. Hence it will not be 
expected at this time that anything more than a résumé can be given of the 
results of researches so extended. 

That the deaf and dumb in early times were a degraded and despised class 
of beings is evident from the injunction in Teviiduse xix, 14, “'Thou shalt not 
curse tHe deaf, nor put a stumbling-block before the blind.” This prohibition 
being, doubtless, against practices which had obtained among the Israelites, and 
were denounced by the Almighty. 

In the Justinian Code, the foundation of most of our modern European and 
American jurisprudence, the deaf and dumb from birth are, without exception 
and without regard to their degree of intelligence, condemned toa perpetual 
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legal infancy, in this respect being considered as on a footing with the insane, 
and those who were incapable of managing their affairs through the affliction of 
permanent disease, and hence, like them, were to be placed under guardianship. 
Mente captis, et surdis, et mutis, et qui perpetuo morbo laborant, quia rebus suis 
superesse non possunt, curatores dandi sunt. (Digest, Lib. 1, tit. XXII, De 
Curatoribus, § 4.)* 

Among the laws of the Hindoos, we find in the ordination of the Pundits, or 
Code of Gentoo Laws, whoever was “deaf from his mother’s womb,” or whoever 
was dumb, was classed among the persons incapable of inheritance. (Halked’s 
translations of the Gentoo laws, from the Persian and Sanscrit, London, 1776.) 

We have no evidence that attempts were made among the enlightened heathen 
nations to instruct the deaf and dumb. This seems the more surprising from 
the fact that with the Romans, in the time of Nero, the pantomime of the stage 
(essentially our present language of signs) had been carried to such perfection 
that a king from the borders of the Euxine, seeing a pantomime performed at 
Rome, begged one of the performers of the Emperor, to be used as an interpreter 
with the nations in his neighborhood at home. 

Pliny, speaking of the most eminent painters of Rome, mentions “Quintus 
Pedius, grandson of that consul, Quintus Pedius, who was named in Ceesar’s 
will, co-heir with Augustus.” “This young man, being a mute from birth, the 
orator Messale, of whose family he was, thought might be instructed in painting, 
of which also Augustus, of sacred memory, approved.” And it is stated “the 
young man made great proficiency in the art.” 

And yet, though the ancient Romans had before their eyes intelligent deat 
mute youth, and were familiar with the very language of all others adapted to 
their use, not only were no attempts made to open their minds, but the possibility 
of instructing them was denied by the wisest men. Lucretius did but express 
the acknowledged opinion of all classes when he said: 


‘To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them and no wisdom teach.” 


So firmly fixed was this opinion of the permanent and necessary intellectual 
and moral inferiority of the deaf and dumb, that in the fourth century St. Au- 
gustine, commenting on the words of the apostle, “Faith comes by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God,”’ remarks that deafness from birth makes faith im- 
possible, since he who is born déaf can neither hear the word nor learn to read it. 

So far as recorded instances of instruction of the deaf and dumb afford inform- 
ation on the subject, the first effort was made among the Anglo-Saxons in the 
seventh century by John, Bishop of Hagulstad, afterward known as St. John, 
of Beverly. 

The success of the bishop was esteemed at the time miraculous, as appears 
from the account given in the Ecclesiastical History of Bede. One youth only 
was taught by the bishop, and the intellectual development of the pupil must 
have been but slight. 

A single case appears in the fifteenth century, mentioned by Rodolph Agricola, 
a native of Baffle, near Groningen, and a distinguished scholar of his time, but 
no details are given of the person, place, or mode of instruction. 

It was about the year 1550 that Pedro Ponce de Leon, of a noble Spanish 
family, opened a school for deaf-mute children in the convent of Benedictines at 











*I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness for much valuable information on the early his- 
tory of deaf mute instruction to Dr. Harvey P. Peet, the respected principal of the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, in whose learned and exhaustive articles on the ‘‘ origin 
and history of the art of instructing the deaf and dumb,” published in the proceedings of 
conventions of American instructors of the deafand dumb, held at New York in 1850, and af 
Jacksonville, Illinois, in 1858, will be found a full and interesting account of the adyance ot 
deaf-mute education from the earliest times down to the present century,—K, M. G. 
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Ofia. His triumphs, according to the testimony of contemporary writers, were 
complete, and some of his pupils showed great proficiency in the study of science 
as well as of languages. 

In the course of the seventeenth century the subject of deaf-mute instruction | 
received considerable attention in Italy, England, and Holland, and early in the 
eighteenth century successful efforts were made in Germany; but it was between 
the years 1755 and 1760 that the first considerable movements were inaugurated 
in behalf of the deaf and dumb. 

It is a noticeable fact that in three separate nationalities the men who now 
stand in history as the founders of three distinct methods of instructing the deat 
and dumb should have commenced their labors almost simultaneously. These 
instructors were Charles Michel de l’Epee, in France; Samuel Heinicke, in Sax-. 
ony; and ‘Thomas Braidwood, in Scotland. | : 

‘Time will not allow any extended notice of the achievements of these pio- 
neers in the work of establishing permanent schools for the deaf and dumb. - 
Each of them succeeded in securing for the class they sought to benefit a last- 
ing hold on the sympathies of the public, and all existing institutions for the 
deaf and dumb trace their origin to the impulses communicated by the labors 
and success of these three instructors. 

The method known as the “ French,” and having as its basis the use of pan- 
tomimic signs, was invented by De l’Epee, and improved by his pupil and suc- 
cessor the Abbe Sicard. 

Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who founded the system of deaf-mute in- 
struction now prevalent in America, gained his knowledge of the art from the 
Abbe Sicard. 

Dr. Gallaudet gave to the world the most convincing proof of his belief that 
the deaf and dumb could through education be made the social and intellectual 
equals of those possessed of all their faculties, by taking one of his own pupils 
‘a8 his wife. He, having lived to see twenty noble schools for the deaf and 
dumb in successful operation in this his native land, filling with joy in the 
knowledge of things human and divine thousands of immortal beings who other- 
wise would have been doomed to lives of intellectual and moral darkness, has 
passed from earth to the bosom of that Saviour in whose name and strength he 
labored for the welfare of the afflicted and distressed. 

She, my mother, whose ears have ever been closed to the sound of her chil- 
dren’s voices, whose tongue could never sing a luilaby to calm their infant 
fears, now sits before me, an intelligent and joyous participant in the exercises 
of the day. Released, by the advance of years, from the cares of a family now 
grown to maturity, she has since the organization of the Columbia Institution 
devoted her life to its interests, and, in the motherly care she has exercised over 
the pupils, has contributed in no small degree to the suecess with which, in the 
good providence of God, its labors have been crowned. And though her days 
have been lengthened to well-nigh three-score years and ten, yet a full measure 
of strength remains, and she is pursuing her peaceful way towards the shore of 
the dark river, in the hope that many years of active usefulness yet remain to 
her, wherein she may continue to point out, to infant minds, the shining way 
that will lead them where their unstopped ears may listen to the joyous songs 
of heaven, and where their loosened tongues may join in anthems of praise to 
Him who doeth all things well. 

In the introduction into America of the art of instructing the deaf and dumb, 
Dr. Gallaudet was assisted by a pupil of Sicard, a deaf-mute gentleman who 
had had, prior to coming to the United States in 1817, several years’ experience 
as a teacher in the Royal Institution in Paris; and the name of Laurent Olere 
will ever be held in grateful remembrance by deaf mutes and their friends in 
this his adopted country, as a pioneer and a life-long laborer in their behalf. 
Having spent a full half century in developing and training the minds of his 
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fellow-mutes, Mr. Clerc is now, in the calm evening of a life prolonged beyond 
the allotted time of man, enjoying that rest to which his untiring and useful 
labors richly entitle him. Warmly alive to every movement tending to the ad- 
vancement of the deaf and dumb, he has, in spite of many infirmities, journeyed 
from his home in New England to Washington, that he might give his personal 
blessing to the new department of deaf-mute education, to inaugurate which we 
are assembled on this occasion. 

Born while the venerated De l’Epee was still alive, Mr. Clere stands among 
us to-day a living monument of an age long past, a witness of events, a contem- 
porary of men, soon to be known only in the pages of history. 

Happy are we indeed, when ushering into existence an institution which we 
trust may complete the system of deaf-mute instruction in the United States, in 
having the benediction of him who bore a hand in the establishment of that 
school which will ever be regarded as the Alma Mater of all American institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb. 

The advance of the cause of deaf-mute instruction in this country gives evi- 
dence unmistakable of the humanity of our people and their willingness to re- 
spond to appeals for the unfortunate. 

Institutions have been established and well endowed by legislative appro- 
priations and private munificence in every quarter of the land, and even ina 
time of civil war schools for the deaf and dumb have been successfully organ- 
ized in the new States of the west. 

A system of instruction prevails which, in the judgment of men of learning 
who have examined critically the methods pursued in other countries, affords 
the speediest and most practical results, and the priceless benefits of education 
are within the reach of rich and poor alike. 

Do any, regarding complacently the work already accomplished for the deaf 
and dumb, comparing theiv present happy condition with that degraded state to 
which public law and universal sentiment consigned them in former years, 
argue that no further advances should be made in the development of their 
minds? that enough has been done already? that no additional facilities are 
needed to give deaf mutes the fullest opportunities for the mental development 
of which they are capable? Let such consider what progress has been made 
during the present century in affording means of acquiring knowledge to those 
possessed of all their faculties, and it will directly appear that while colleges, 
universities, free academies, and high schools for the hearing and speaking have 
been multiplied throughout the land, no institution has hitherto been opened 
where the deaf and dumb can pursue a collegiate course of study, and secure 
that mental training and that foundation of learning which may enable them to 
engage successfully in scientific or literary pursuits. 

The last census shows that the deaf-mute population of our country numbers 
upwards of fifteen thousand. Is it to be supposed that none of these are capable 
of receiving benefit from those courses of instruction which are so highly valued 
by their more favored fellow-citizens? But let us review the opinions of those 
who have made the matter of deaf-mute instruction their especial study. 

Dr. Gallaudet often before his death expressed to the speaker his belief that 

the time would come when a college for the deaf and dumb would be established. 
He considered deaf mutes capable of attaining to a high degree of mental cul- 
ture, and felt that every practicable opportunity should be afforded them for 
advancement. 
. In the year 1851 a convention of instructors of the deaf and dumb was held 
at Hartford, Connecticut, where the first institution was established: Among 
other important subjects discussed was that of a high school or college for the 
deaf and dumb. 

An elaborate paper was read by Rev. William W. Turner, then an instructor 
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of many years’ experience in the American Asylum, and since for ten years 
its principal. Mr. Turner, after recounting what had been done for the deat 
and dumb in the then existing institutions, says: 

“The institutions for the deaf and dumb in the United States hold the same 
relative position as the better class of public schools in our cities. Like the 
latter, they teach beginners the elements of language; then, its principles and 
construction ; afterwards, arithmetic, geography, and history. But as all this 
must be done in five or six years, it is obvious that a thorough knowledge of 
these subjects cannot in most instances be acquired. In view of the difficul- 
ties to be overcome, some instructors have chosen to teach facts and science 
at the expense of language, while others have labored to elucidate and fix in 
the minds of their pupils the rules and idioms of language, without leaving 
sufficient time for the other branches of a common-school education. In point 
of fact, our pupils go from our institutions with the ability to read and write 
the ordinary style of letters, narratives, and conversation more or less correctly, 
without being able to comprehend the import of elaborate essays on elevated 
subjects. ‘They understand as much of arithmetic as they will have occasion 
to use in their respective vocations, and they can pass a fair examination in 
geography and history. In short, they have laid the foundation of a good 
English education without having completed the superstructure. This account 
of the matter is not, however, strictly applicable to all. While some dull or 
inattentive pupils fall below the ordinary level of a class, a few gifted minds 
rise considerably above it. ‘These are to be regarded as exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule. But notwithstanding the incompleteness of their education, a majority 
of them will return home to friends less perfectly educated than themselves, and 
will consequently be thought to know more than they really do. And as most 
of them become farmers or mechanics, their education may be considered sufh- 
cient for persons in their stations in life. 

«The question still recurs whether their usefulness and happiness would not 
be promoted by a more thorough mental training, and by a more extended and 
complete course of study. We do not hesitate to affirm that this would be the 
case. ‘The same arguments which go to show that knowledge is power, that 
the condition of a people is improved in proportion as the masses are educated, 
have their application with equal weight to the deaf and dumb. Indeed, those 
who can hear and speak will much better make their way through life without 
education than the former. The ability which uneducated persons possess of 
obtaining, through the ear, information communicated orally, and of imparting 
to others their own ideas through speech, affords them advantages which noth- 
ing but education can supply to the deaf mute; and very much in proportion 
to his knowledge will be his position and influence in society.” 

After noticing the difficulties which would arise, were the various institutions 
to undertake separately to afford the college course to the very few in each who 
might properly pursue it, Mr. Turner goes on to say: 

“What he needs is a school expressly provided for him, and for others in his 
circumstances, a high school for the deaf and dumb. 

«This high school should receive only those who had completed a regular 
course of study at the State institutions, together with those semi-mutes who 
had in other ways acquired an equal amount of knowledge. It should afford 
all its students a three years’ course of instruction under two or more of the 
ablest professors of the art that could be obtained. In such a school, suitably 
endowed and judiciously managed, we might expect such a development of 
deaf-mute intellect as has not hitherto been witnessed in this or any other 
country. Wemight expect that its graduates would be fitted to partake equally 
with us of the enjvuyment derived from reading and literary pursuits. We might 
expect to see them creditably filling stations for which their peculiar privation 
has been thought to disqualify them. We might expect to find them in families 
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of cultivated minds and refined tastes, the chief ornament and attraction of the 
social circle.” 

In closing his essay, Mr. Turner urges the importance of early action in the 
following terms : 

“ When ought this enterprise to be undertaken? We answer, immediately. 
If there is a demand for such an institution, its establishment should not be de- 
layed. There are no more serious obstacles to be surmounted, no greater diffi- 
culties to be encountered, no more labor or self-denial required at present, than 
will be at any future time. Let the subject be carefully considered by this con- 
vention. Let the attention of the officers and patrons of all our institutions be 
directed to it. Let there be harmony of feeling and of views respecting it. Let 
there be unity of plan and of effort among the friends of the enterprise, and 
success is certain.” 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Wetmore, a director in the New York 
Institution, said: 

“ He was struck very forcibly by the arguments presented. He had often re- 
gretted that pupils should go out from our institutions for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb before their education is thoroughly completed. In the 
State of New York the term is limited, and the course of study cannot exceed 
seven years. In this short period it cannot be expected that the pupil should 
attain beyond a moderate point in his acquirements.” | 

Dr. Peet, the distinguished and venerable principal of the New York Insti-- 
tution, who has spent a most laborious life in the work of deaf-mute instruction 
said : 

« He had long felt the importance of carrying forward our institutions to a 
point far beyond that which is now attained. 

“Our institutions ought to be institutions for the education of the deaf and 
dumb; and he desired that provision might be made, in connexion with our 
present institutions, by which the education of the deaf mute could be carried 
to a.greater extent. If this could not be done in our existing institutions, he 
held that the subject should then be fully entertained of establishing a high 
school or an academy, or whatever we may please to call it, for the higher educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. We shall need some method to instruct them in the 
fine arts. in science, in the mechanic arts, civil engineering, &c., &c., for all 
which they are fully competent.” 

Mr. Vary, principal of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, says: 

“Thought the idea was capable of being realized. There were obstacles to 
be overcome, it was true, but they were not insurmountable, and he trusted 
that the project would be deemed worthy some practical attempt. He sug- 
gested that the institution be planned with reference to its national character. 
We have a Military Academy at West Point, supported by the government. 
Why may we not apply to the national legislature for aid to establish an insti- 
tution where the deat mutes in the United States may receive a higher educa- 
tion? He believed a suificient number might be selected to make the institu- 
tion of sufficient size.” 

Mr. Morris, an experienced instructor in the New York Institution, and Mr. 
Ayres, now the instructor of the high class in the American Asylum, favored 
the project, and believed public opinion was ready to sustain such an institution. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Turner, Cary, and Van Nostrand, was 
appointed to consider the subject, and report at the next convention, which was 
to meet at Columbus, Ohio, in 1853. 

As a result of this debate, the institutions in Hartford and New York under- 
took separately to meet the wants detailed in Mr. Turner’s paper, by establish- 
ing high classes. 

In view of these efforts the committee above named, in a report made at 
Columbus, Ohio, at the convention of 1853, says: | 
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“We fully believe that the results of this experiment will be most happy, 
not only upon members of the high class, but upon those of other classes also, 
and upon the institutions in which it has been commenced. We would not, there- 
fore, as a committee, recommend the adoption of any measures, under existing 
circumstances, which should interrupt or interfere with the workings of this ex- 
periment; but advise rather to wait for its full development, under the impres- 
sion that it may be necessary, as a preliminary step to the establishment of a 
high school, and the realization of all our hopes and plans in regard to it.” 

The high class at Hartford was formed on the 15th of September, 1852, and 
Mr. 'Turner was appointed to instruct it. He says of the project, in an article 
published in the American Annals : 

‘Although this plan does not secure all the advantages of the proposed high 
school, and may not remove the necessity of its final establishment, it does, 
however, meet a present want, and, if successful, will prepare the way for the 
more extended and better plan.” 

An able article on a college for deaf mutes appeared in the American Annals 
for April, 1854, written by Mr. John Carlin, himself a deaf mute, educated in 
part at the Pennsylvania Institution, but who has, in his maturer years, im- 
proved himself in science and letters to a most remarkable degree. I quote from 
his article: 

“Taking in consideration the great variety of minds, arising from the physi- 
cal formation of the brain, and the effects of climate, disease, parental negli- 
gence, &c., it would be at variance with the logical principles of physiology. to 
suppose that a/Z speaking and hearing persons have minds equally capable of 
superior culture, or that a/Z the minds of the deaf and dumb are incapable of 
higher training. Yet, though there can be found no difference between speak- 
ing persons and deaf mutes, of the higher class, in imagination, strength of mind, 
depth of thought, and quickness of perception, it cannot be denied, however re- 
pugnant it may be to our feelings, that the deaf mutes have no finished scholars 
of their own to boast of, while the speaking community present to our mental 
vision an imposing array of scholars. How is this discrepancy accounted for, 
seeing that the minds of the most promising mutes are eminently susceptible 
of intellectual polish? Does it not show that there must be im existence certain 
latent causes of their being thrown into the shade? 

“Ts it not within the range of our researches .to solve the mystery in which 
they are enveloped ? 

“The question whether there is any possibility on the part of able masters to 
develop the intellect of their prominent mute scholars to its fullest scope, were 
their term of pupilage extended and their course of studies semblant to that 
generally pursued at colleges, may be answered in the affirmative; for with the 
gracious permission of my “excellent friend, Mr. I. L. Peet, the able preceptor of 
the high class at the New York Institution, than whom, as one fitted for that 
arduous avocation, the directors. thereof could not have made a better selection, 
I have made careful and impartial investigations of the progress his scholars 
have made in their studies. 

“ Notwithstanding their having been but one year and a half in the high class, 
they have, in their pursuance of the higher branches of education, pushed on 
with prodigious strides toward the goal where merit, houor,.and glory wait to be 
conferred upon their brows. 

‘“‘ Besides those of the New York high class, I have learned with much satis- 
faction that the scholars of the Hartford high class have made such progress as 
to encourage our hopes of the ultimate success of that department of higher 
mute education. 

“ Notwithstanding the acknowledged excellence of that department and its 
system, which is arranged expressly to accelerate the progress of its scholars in 
knowledge, it is still but a step which invites them to ascend to the college, 
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where they may enter upon a still more enlarged scale of studies and then retire 
with honorary degrees. But alas! no such college is yet in existence. 

“Those of those who speak and hear have indeed produced eminent men. 
So will our ‘ National College’ also. I do not pretend to say that the mutes 
will be equal to the speaking in the extent of their learning and in the correct- 
_ ness and elegance of their language, but if proofs be needed to give conviction 
of the truth of my assertion that mutes of decided talents can be rendered as 
good scholars as the Barneses, Macaulays, Lamartines, and Bryants, I will 
readily refer to Dr. Kitto, of England, the celebrated biblical commentator ; 
Messieurs Berthier and Pelissier, of France, the former a successful biographer, 
and the latter a fine poet ; our own Nack and Burnet, both excellent authors and 
poets; and Mr. Clere, who is the only mute in this country enjoying the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts, to which he is fully entitled by his learning 
and long experience in mute education.” 

It is to the officers of the Columbia Institution one of the most gratifying 
features of the present occasion that Mr. Carlin, whose self-culture under 
adverse circumstances entitles him to high honor among literary men, is here 
to-day to receive the honorary degree of Master of Arts recently voted him by 
our board of directors. 
~ From what has been stated as to the expressed views of distinguished deaf 
mutes and those engaged in their instruction, it appears that the desirableness 
of affording this class of persons opportunities for high mental development is 
strongly urged. And it is as plainly shown that the organizations known as 
high classes, of which there are but two in the country, viz: at New York and 
Hartford, while performing a most important and useful work, do not meet the 
wants of the deaf and dumb in this particular. 

Without occupying time in adding to those already brought forward, by 
some of the most distinguished men of our profession, further considerations 
to show that a college for deaf mutes is demanded and would be a source of great 
good, I will proceed to detail the purposes which the Cvlumbia Institution 
entertains of perfecting that *‘more extended and better plan,” so strongly 
recommended in the convention of 1851, of establishing that “ National College 
for Deaf Mutes,” for which Mr, Carlin so ardently aspired. 

Our institution, by the prov’sions of its organic law, is not limited as to the 
extent to which it may carry forward the education of those placed under its 
fostering care by the United States. It is authorized to receive and instruct 
deaf mutes from any of the States or Territories of the United States, on such 
terms as may be agreed upon by their parents, guardians, or trustees, and the 
proper authorities of the institution. By a recent act of Congress the institu- 
tion is authorized to confer degrees in the arts and sciences after tlie manner 
pursued in colleges. It thus appears that this institution has power to open a 
collegiate department of study, and to offer to such deaf mutes.as may avail 
themselves of its privileges, academic honors equal in rank to those conferred 
on hearing and speaking persons by the highest literary schools in the land. 

To fulfil these important trusts is the earnest desire of those to whom the 
direction of the institution has been committed, and it is their intention to spare 
no efforts, that here at the nation’s capital may be successfully established a 
seat of learning which may extend its benefits to deaf mutes from every State 
of our Union. 

There are cogent reasons why the college for deaf mutes—and I say the col- 
lege, since many years must elapse before the wants of the deaf and dumb in 
this country will require more than one—should be built up at Washington; one 
of the most weighty of which is that it has already, by the highest authority in 
the nation, been ushered into life here with its functions complete, although they 
may not yet possess that power and endurance that the accretions of maturity 
alone can give. 
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Appropriations of public money as well as the benefactions of private munifi 
cence will be needed in the development of the National Deaf Mute College: 
and while it would not be right to ask the representatives in any State legislature 
to tax their constituents for the support of an institution for the benefit of citizens 
of other States, it is eminently proper to solicit the aid of the national legislators, 
representing as they do the people of every State, in behalf of an institution that 
shall extend its humane and elevating influences throughout the entire national 
domain. Undoubtedly the assistance of the federal government would be most 
important in the establishment and perfection of a national institution for the 
deaf and dumb; and where would that aid be more likely to be afforded than to 
a school already established and supported by the United States, under the very.. 
eaves, as it were, of its Capitol? 

While our institution confined its operations to residents of the District of 
Columbia, Congress accorded a ready support; when its scope was extended to 
embrace the children of our soldiers and seamen, the government. promptly in- 
creased its appropriations; and now that we propose to enlarge our sphere of 
operations so as to offer to deaf-mute citizens of every State and Territory ad- 
vantages which they cannot obtain elsewhere, the law-makers of the nation 
‘have set their seal of approbation on our undertaking by the appropriation of 
larger sums than ever before, supplying the needs of the institution incident to 
the establishment of the college, and giving an earnest of their intention to aid 
in its extension hereafter. 

It is a question that may very naturally arise in the minds of those interested 
in the various State institutions, whether the proposed development of the Co- 
lumbia Institution into a college will interfere in any way with the operations of 
its sister schools. ‘To answer such queries in advance, it may be stated that our 
collegiate department is not designed to .conflict, nor need it do so, with any 
existing organization for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

It is no part of our plan to attempt to supersede or interrupt the most excellent 
and useful “high classes’? now in operation. On the contrary, we desire the 
speedy advent of that day when every institution shall have its high class. 

In no institution for the deaf and dumb have degrees in the arts and sciences 
been conferred upon graduates. ‘Yn no institution does the course of study come 
up to the standard which would warrant such graduation. We propose to leave 
untouched in their operations the high classes, and bidding them God speed in 
their good work, and urging their multiplication, to occupy a field of usefulness 
hitherto wholly uncultivated. 

The time is not distant when the United States will contain a population of 
a hundred million souls, ‘There will then be a deaf and dumb community in 
the country of fifty thousand. At least ten thousand of these would be under- 
going instruction at the same time, requiring the employment of five hundred 
well educated instructors. 

The existing opportunities for mental culture are only enough to fit deaf mutes 
to teach classes of low grades, and as a’consequence they must receive relatively 
low rates of compensation, while the higher classes in our institutions demand 
the service of liberally educated men at relatively high salaries. 

It is admitted that deaf mutes could be employed to a much greater extent 
than now, as instructors of their fellows in misfortune, and would make much 
more valuable teachers could they enjoy the advantages of a classical education. 
One of the designs of our college is to furnish deaf mutes the means of obtain- 
ing that mental traning and those academic honors which may entitle them to 
consideration in the world of letters, and alluw them to gain positions of much 
greater usefulness and higher emolument than they can now aspire to. 

We propose at least to test the question whether what is valued so highly by 
hearing and speaking persons, as a preparation for entering the more elevated 
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spheres of usefulness in life, may not in like manner result in opening to deaf 
mutes positions and pursuits from which they have been hitherto debarred. 

If education toa high degree is important to a man possessed of all his facul- 
ties, is it not of even more consequence that those who make their way through 
the world in the face of difficulties which but a few years since seemed almost 
insurmountable, should, now that their aptitude for learning is proved beyond a 
question, have every advantage that the ingenuity or liberality of their more 
favored fellow-mortals can furnish ? 

The work of deaf-mute instruction in America may not inappropriately be 
compared to the erection of a stately building. Fifty years ago its foundations 
were laid broad and deep among the granite hills of New England, and a shaft 
of rare beauty and strength was reared thereon. Year by year the foble work 
has proceeded until but the pinnacle stone is lacking to complete the structure; 
and though it must be small in size and may escape notice amidst the massive 
and beautiful pillars and arches on which it must of necessity rest, yet it is 
needed to perfect the work, and the founders of the Columbia Institution would 
fain essay to place it in position. 

And so to-day, in this solemn and public manner, they inaugurate the “ Col- 
lege for the Deaf and Dumb;” looking to Congress for a continuance of its 
favor, to a benevolent public for its approbation, to sister institutions for their 
countenance and sympathy, and to Him who “doth not willingly afflict nor 
grieve the children of men,’ for His sustaining Providence to bear up the en- 
terprise to a successful consummation. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES W. PATTERSON, 


Representative from New Hampshire and Professor in Dartmouth College. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I must beg your indulgence—perhaps I ought to 
say your pardon—while I address to the audicnce, fascinated with the able and 
finished productions to which they have already listened, a few unpremeditated 
remarks. My interest in the occasion must be my excuse fer this intrusion. 

A little time since I visited, by the invitation of the superintendent, the deaf 
and dumb and blind institution represented in the exercise of to-day. I was 
deeply interested, I may say surprised, at what I there witnessed. A few rapid 
and graceful manipulations were made by the teacher, and the deaf mutes 
extemporised upon the blackboard compositions upon geographical, historical, 
and moral subjects that would have done honor to the best instructed in our 
academic institutions. Problems were solved and mathematical principles 
elucidated with unusual rapidity and accuracy. 

On inquiring, I learned with pleasure that Mr. Gallaudet, whom you have 
now inaugurated as president of the new Collegiate Institution for the deaf and 
dumb, was the son of Mr. Gallaudet who founded the institution in Hartford 
for this unfortunate class of our race, and who had instructed two young men 
who afterwards attended my first district school, taught in my native town in 
New Hampshire. 

These things awakened in my mind an active sympathy and deep interest, 
and when invited to attend these festivities I could not forego the pleasure, 
though entirely unprepared to participate properly in the exercises. 

Education properly considered is three-fold, and its divisions, like the legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive departments of government, are theoretically distinet 
but practically blended. Primary instruction includes the elementary branches, 
such as reading, writing, and arithmetic, by which, at a later period, we secure 
higher knowledge, and which are the instruments we employ in discharging the 
practical duties of life. 
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The development and discipline of the intellectual powers, by which we are 
enabled to concentrate and bring into full and harmonious action, at will, the 
full strength of our faculties, is secured by close and continuous application to 
the higher and more abstruse branches of study. Intellectual philosophy, the 
calculus, and the ancient languages, are useful mainly, to the majority of 
students, simply as a discipline. 

The third branch of education consists in the acquisition of knowledge. 
This is not limited to the years of pupilage nor to the school-room. Learning 
must be gathered from libraries and work-shops, from the works of nature and 
the productions of art, in season and out of season, from elastic youth to deerepi- 
-tude of age. All seasons are its own. 

A liberal and complete education combines these three grand divisions, but 
they are rarely properly united. Great intelligence may exist without the 
practical skill which is derived from a thorough training in the elements of 
knowledge. Not every President could pass as a first-class clerk, and it is 
equally true that facility in the forms and manipulations of business does not 
indicate extensive knowledge or a thorough discipline of the faculties. 

These reflections show the necessity of educational institutions of different 
grades. Nor are they unimportant to the deaf, dumb, and blind. I remember 
well a blind man in college, who maintained a commendable proficiency in the 
whole curriculum of study. Upham speaks of a blind guide upon the Alps, 
who was one of the most reliable mountaineers engaged in that dangerous 
pursuit. 

If these unfortunates are excluded from some of the practical duties of life, 
they are specially adapted, by the wonderful compensations of nature, to excel 
in the higher walks of literature and art. Musie and poetry, painting and 
statuary, number some of this class among its proudest names. Prescott 
dictated his matchless histories in partial blindness. The finger of God sealed 
the eyes of Milton that he might look upon diviner beauties, and the bard 
of “Scio’s Rocky Isle” sang “the praises of Achilles and the wanderings of 
Ulysses with darkened vision. Such examples and the remarkable success 
which has attended the instruction of deaf mutes in this country justifies the 
enterprise upon which we have to-day entered. 

You have now founded the first college in this country for the education of 
the deaf and dumb. You have inaugurated with unobtrusive but appropriate 
and touching ceremonies, as president of the institution, him who has entered 
into the labors of his father, and wears his mantle with peculiar grace and 
dignity. Are there any here disposed to distrust the auspices of this day, and 
to despair of the final success of this Christian enterprise which marks so clearly 
the character and the progress of the age, let them call to mind the history of 
American colleges. 

The University of Cambridge, ancient and venerable, the A/ma Mater of a 
long line of illustrious sons, who have gone forth from her halls, though now 
lifted into affluence by the munificence of a wise and grateful people, in its 
infancy was sustained by the neighboring husbandmen with liberal gifts of beans 
and corn, wheat and rye, and other products of the soil. Those were the days © 
of small things to the institution, but faith wrought with her works until she 
finally triumphed. Dartmouth College, with which I have the honor to be con- ° 
nected, and whose bright record of a/wmni unrolls through nearly a hundred 
years; which has feat forth such men as Poor, and Goodale, and Wright, to 
erect the standard of Christianity on benighted shores; which has given to the 
bar and the State, among other imperishable names, ‘a Webster and a Wood- 
bury, a Choate and a Chase, and the venerable statesman whose munificence 
has founded this institution, and whose presence gladdens these festivities, was 
at the first only a tent pitched in the wilderness by the elder Wheelock, for the 
education of Indian youth. 
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But you have laid the corner-stone of your college in the midst of wealth and 
in the very capital of the nation, where, beyond peradventure, the treasures of a 
generous people will be poured out to supply the necessities of an institution 
that is eyes to the blind and ears to the deaf. 

Your college cannot fail to succeed, and will yet, I trust, be a blessing to 
many generations of the children of misfortune. Gladly, sir, do I welcome 
your institution to the circle of colleges, and your faculty to the fellowship of 
scholars devoted to kindred labors. You have entered upon an enterprise that 
involves great responsibilities and years of toil. Often will your mind alternate 
between hope and fear. Often will you lie down to rest perplexed with care 
and saddened with wearisome duties; but remember, through all, that your works 
will follow when— 


‘<The stars shall fadé away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years.’’ 


ADDRESS BY LAURENT CLERC, A. M., 


Instructor in the Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in Paris, and in the American 
Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut. 


My Dear Frienps: The president elect of your institution, Edward M. 
Gallaudet, has invited me to come and attend the inauguration of a ‘‘ National 
College for the Deaf and Dumb” in Washington, the capital of the United 
States, to take place on Tuesday, June 28, 1864. 

I have accepted the invitation with much pleasure, and here I stand before 
you to say that I feel a just pride in seeing that the American Asylum at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has been the means of doing so much good, and has pro- 
duced so many evidences of intelligence and learning. 

Our school at Hartford was the first of its kind ever established in America, 
not only through the exertions of the late Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Gallaudet, and 
your humble speaker, but also by the generous subscriptions and contributions 
of both ladies and gentlemen in Hartford and other towns of New England. It 
has broken that barrier which had separated for several centuries the deaf and 
dumb from those who hear and speak. It has repaired the wrongs of nature in 
enabling them to replace hearing by writing, and speech by sions. It has also 
enabled many among you to become the teachers of your unfortunate fellow- 
beings. It has qualified your kind Principal, and many gentlemen and ladies 
who hear and speak, to teach deaf and dumb persons in this and other schools 
which have since sprung up in several other portions of the United States. 

Now, my dear friends, let me ask what is the object of the foundation of a 
college? It is for the purpose of receiving such graduates of the other institu: 
tions as wish to acquire more knowledge in natural science, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, geography, history, mental and moral philosophy, and belles-lettres. 

Science is a most useful thing for us all. It is one of the first ornaments of 
man. There is no dress which embellishes the body more than science does 
the mind. Every decent man, and every real gentleman in particular, ought to 
apply himself, above all things, to the study of his native language, so as to 
express his ideas with ease and gracefulness. Let a man be never so learned, 
he will not give a high idea of himself or of his science if he speaks or writes a 
loose, vulgar language. The Romans, once the masters of the world, called the 
other nations, who did not know the language of Rome, barbarians; so, now 
that there are so many schools for the deaf and dumb in the United States, I 
will call barbarians those grown up deaf mutes who do not know how to read, 
write, and cipher. 

Finally, a well educated man, a gentleman by example, ought to add to the 
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knowledge of one or two languages, that of ancient and modern history and 
geography. ‘The knowledge of history is extremely useful. It lays before 
our eyes the great picture of the generations that have preceded us, and in 
relating the events which passed in their time we are taught to follow what is 
good and to avoid what is bad in our own time. It lays before us the precepts 
of the wise men of all ages, and acquaints us with their maxims. ‘The crimes 
of the wicked are of no less use to us. Seldom does Divine justice let them 
remain unpunished. 'The fatal consequences that always attend them preserve 
us from the seduction of bad example, and we endeavor to become good as 
much through interest as inclination, because there is everything to lose in 
being wicked, and everything to gain in being good. 

The degree of Master of Arts can be conferred on the deaf and dumb when 
they merit it; but, on account of their misfortune, they cannot become masters 
of music, and perhaps can never be entitled to receive the degree of Doctor in 
divinity, in physic, or in law. 

In closing, let me express to you, my dear young friend, Mr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
president elect of this institution, the earnest hope that in the great work 
which is before you, you will be blessed and prospered, and receive for your 
efforts in behalf of the deaf and dumb such proofs of its benefits as will reward 
you for the glorious undertaking. 


ORATION. 


A COLLEGE FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB: BY JOHN CARLIN, OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. PresipENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: On this day, the 28th of June, 
1864, a college for deaf mutes is brought into existence. It is a bright epoch 
in deaf mute history. The birth of this infant college, the first of its kind in 
the world, will bring joy to the mute community. True, our new Alma Mater 
has drawn its first breath in the midst of strife here and abroad; but as the 
storm now raging over our heads is purifying our political atmosphere, the air 
which it has inhaled is sweet and invigorating; how favorably this cireum- 
stance augurs its future success ! 

I thank God for this privilege of witnessing the consummation of my wishes, 
the establishment of a college for deaf mutes, a subject which has for past years 
occupied my mind. Not that the object of my wishes was to enter its precincts 
with the purpose of poring once again over classic lore, but it was to see it 
receive and instruct those who, by their youth and newness of mind, are justly 
entitled to the privilege. 

To begin its history, I find it a very pleasant task to introduce here its 
founders. Yale College had its Elihu Yale, through whose munificence it has 
lived long and prosperously, enjoying a position high in our esteem; Harvard 
and Brown Universities had their John Harvard and Nicholas Brown, whose 
memories are embalmed with perpetual fragrance in the hearts of their students. 
The founders, it | may so express myself, of this college are—allow me, I pray 
you, to carry your memory to the federal halls of legislation. You remember 
it was several weeks ago—a month wherein you saw thousands and thousands 
of patriots passing through your streets on their way to the horrid Moloch of 
War—our good President, ably assisted by his Secretaries of War and Navy, 
labored most incessantly to insure Grant’s success; Seward, with such a con- 
summate diplomacy as has gained him a high reputation, and a courtesy that 
might be recommended as an example worth imitating to the quintessence of 
English courtesy, the editor of the London ‘Times, managed the good old lady | 
beyond the Atlantic, known by the name of Mrs. Britannia, and her next neigh- 
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bor, so as to keep them quiet, as he has successfully done the same thing for 
these three years; Chase watched with a great financier’s eyes the workings of 
our national currency, now and then stepping in to improve its machinery or 
remove impediments found clogging its motion, thus rendering the financial 
condition of our beloved republic healthy and conducive to our weal; and the 
members of both the Houses were busily occupied in what their country expected 
to see—the salvation of Columbia. Was it to continue the sanguinary strife? 
Yes; to save our Union. Sacrifice thousands of lives and millions of dollars in 
order to save the Union? Yes; to preserve our liberty and religion. In the 
midst of their arduous labors of patriotism they paused awhile to listen to a few 
humble petitioners. ‘They considered the memorial; they probably remembered 
the unenviable condition of their unfortunate brothers, sisters, daughters, sons, 
and friends, and, notwithstanding the rapidly increasing debt, they did not hesi- 
tate even for a moment to grant the boon embodied in the memorial. 

Such are the founders, so far as dollars and cents are regarded; for, without 
their co-operation in this laudable act of philanthropy, the labors, however 
great, of their private fellow-founders, would have come to naught. In behalf 
of the mutes I beg leave to tender to them my most hearty thanks. 

So the mutes have obtained a college of their own. The tangibility of the 
boon is actual. How great is the blessing thus bestowed on them! ‘They see 
and appreciate its future usefulness to them—how bright these prospects are! 
Penetrating the future, they gaze upon its graduated students moving through 
the vast temple of fame— 


With minds and hearts aglow with pride, 

And eyes with joy dilating wide. 

Proud of their Alma Mater’s name, 

And conscious of her soaring fame, 

Some move mute Clays, and Websters grand, 

_ Whose pens the power of speech command ; 

Mute Whitfields, high in eminence, 

Who speechless preach with eloquence ; 

And Irvings, Bryants, Everetts, 

Who, exiled like the anchorets 

From society, diffuse their witching song 

And prose effusions o’er the admiring throng. ‘ 
Is this a mere dream—an extravagant vagary, emanating from a heated 
imagination? It looks like it. But if this visionary spectacle be divested of 
its extravagance and assume the least appearance of possibility, a question will 
be propounded: Is it likely that colleges for deaf mates will ever produce mute 
statesmen, lawyers, and ministers of religion, orators, poets, and authors?’ The 
answer is: They will, in numbers like angels’ visits, few and far between. 
No doubt this assertion strikes you as unsound in logic, as it is contrary to the 
laws of physiology, since, in your opinion, their want of hearing incapacitates 
them for exercising the functions of speech in the forum, bar, and pulpit, and 
therefore the assumption that mutes, no matter if they are learned, will ever 
appear as legislators, lawyers, and preachers, is untenable. Be this as it may ; 
I shall have only to remark that they, such as may appear with extraordinary 
talents, will be able to speak to audiences exactly in the manner my address is 
now read to you. At all events, as to the appearance of mute Clays and 
Websters—remembering the fact that every graduate of Dartmouth College, 
which produced a Daniel Webster, is not a Webster in colossal intellect—you 
will have too much sense to hurry yourselves to Mount Vesuvius this summer 
to witness its next eruption which may perchance take place on your arrival 
there. It may occur in ten years, or later, instead of this year. 

Well, my friends, with regard to mute /iterati, Dr. Kitto, the great Bible com- 
mentator, himself a mute—rather semi-mute, for he lost his hearing in childhood— 
James Nack, of New York, and Professor Pelissier, of Paris, both semi-mute 
poets of high repute, and Professor Berthier, of Paris, a born mute author, 
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fully demonstrate the possibility of mute poets and authors, with minds ma- 
turely cultivated at college. 

The avenues of science, too, are now about to be opened to the mute in this 

college; and as these are not interfered with by the necessity of speech, its 
scholars will be enabled to expand their minds as far as their mental capacities 
can allow. Thus we may safely expect to see among the graduates a dis- 
tinguished astronomer, scanning the starry field, tracing the singular yet beauti- 
ful courses of Ursa Major and Ursa Minor—measuring mathematically the 
exact, if possible, distance of the Nebule—ever and anon exploring the solar 
spots, and making deductions from his researches and demonstrations as to 
whether the moon is really a huge, rugged mass of white metal, utterly devoid 
of water, vegetation, and breathing creation; a chemist, in his smoky labora- 
tory, analyzing unknown substances, ascertaining the exact qualities of in- 
gredients embodied in each, and with the industry and learning of a Liebig or 
a Faraday, setting forth works on his discoveries ; a geologist, roaming, hammer 
in hand, the rocky fields, diving into the fossiliferous strata for a stray ichthy- 
osaurus or a megatherium, or, perhaps, a fossil man, in order to sound the cor- 
rectness of the Lamarckian (development) hypothesis. 
- Though by no means impossibilities, these and mute poets are rarities. So 
you will please remember Mount Vesuvius. But mute authors of respectable 
ability and clerks of acknowledged efficiency will be found here in a number 
quite as satisfactory as may be wished. 

These observations being duly and candidly considered as correct, you can- 
not but feel the indispensability of this pioneer college to the advancement of 
intelligent mutes to the point from whence they will be able to employ their 
minds in still higher pursuits of intellect, or in attending their professions with 
credit. Such are its advantages, which cannot be afforded by our existing in- 
stitutions, excellent establishments as they are for the initiated. Nowhere but 
in this college the field of knowledge, replete with xsthetic flowers of litera- 
ture, can be roamed over with a full appreciation of the pleasure so freely 
given by its benefactors. 

However flattering the prospect of its success, it must be borne in mind that, 
by reason of the peculiar character of the deaf mute’s mind, of which I shall 
by and by treat, and of the popular modus operandi of instruction now pur- 
sued at our institutions, which, it must candidly be admitted, is as yet far from 
being the xe plus ultra of perfection, he—now a college boy—cannot be ex- 
pected to compete with the hearing college boy in the extent of literary acquire- 
ments and in the accuracy and fluency of language. This fact thus shown, 
what courses of study should he best pursue? The dead languages, as are 
usually taught at colleges? Homer, Thucydides, Virgil, Horace, and Cicero 
are delightful text-books; but the deaf mute cannot grapple them all. Besides - 
the English, which he must by all means master, one foreign language will 
necessarily contribute to his exercise of philology; such an one as should benefit 
him most in his after life. The Latin, however admirable in many respects—more | 
especially as an etymological index—is not as desirable as the French or Ger- 
man, for the latter languages are by far the most popular in use, and are every- 
where spoken, while the Latin is found practically useful only in medical and 
theological institutions. The French phraseology, always as graceful in thought 
as it is elegant in construction, is admirably suited to accelerate the progress of 
his philological study. Thereupon it will, it is hoped, be regularly taught here. 
The sciences—such as may be judged most proper for mutes to study—will of 
course keep company with that foreign language. I would be glad to see the 
German taught here, because of its affinity to the English as well as to the Latin 
and Greek; but there is reason to fear that the term of tuition allotted to its 
scholars will render its study impracticable. 

As has been stated, I shall now unfold to your view the character of the 
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deaf mute’s mind. In doing so, I shall first give an extract from a former arti- 
cle of mine in the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb: 

“ Notwithstanding his loss of hearing, the nature of his sensorium is not in 
the least different from that of the hearing person’s; but, as all persons of 
all conditions cannot be expected to possess the same quantity of mind, nor the 
Same susceptivity of senses, nor the same retentiveness of memory, his (the 
mute’s) sensorial faculty possesses more or less strength, it depending solely 
on the physiological condition of his brain. It generally retains for a long 
time impressions, which are so repeated on his memory as to procure a cohe- 
siveness difficult to weaken, and loses others which need repetition, though 
it sometimes retains with tenacity impressions of uncommon objects made but 
once.” 

Seeing that there is no difference in nature and capacity between the mute’s 
sensorial faculty and the hearing person’s, you might, as it is naturally antici- 
pated, ask—so far as their fluency of language is concerned—how is the differ- 
ence accounted for which is manifest between the mute’s mental capacity and the 
hearing person’s? ‘The answer is easy, and you will, doubtless, be able to see 
the whole ground on which the necessity of a college is urged for the further- 
ance of the intelligent mute’s education. This is—the hearing infant’s sen- 
sorium receives through the auricular nerve verbal impressions, recognizes them 
when repeated, and by mere force of imitation learns to articulate them. His 
oral fluency increases as he articulates more words and phrases. With his physi- 
eal growth his mind keeps pace in intelligence; at school, if he studies con 
amore, he makes rapid strides in spoken as well as written language, insomuch 
that he will find it comparatively easy to pursue the higher walks of knowledge 
at college. 

The mute’s sensorium, in consequence of his deafness, is all blank—speaking 
of oral impressions. ‘True, it receives impressions of all objects which he has 
seen, felt, smelt, or tasted. It continues so until he goes to the deaf-mute 
school-room at the age of twelve years; perhaps older than that. What asad 
spectacle this poorchild presents! Looking into the depths of his mind, whether 
he has any distinct idea of Deity, you are shocked to find him an absolute 
heathen. A heathen in your very midst! At home his brightness of expres- 
sion that seems to imply high yet dormant intellect, all affection which his kin 
can possibly lavish on him, and the Christian influence of religious persons 
with whom he uses to come in contact, cannot deliver him from the thraldom 
of abject heathenism. Nothing useful or ornamental can ever emerge from his 
dark mind. Where no schools exist for the benefit of mutes, the unfortunates 
move in a most pitiful condition, and in certain places are believed to be pos- 
sessed with devils. In India and elsewhere mute infants are murdered lest they 
should grow up dead weights on their kin; and even in civilized nations, where 
deaf-mute schools flourish, uneducated mutes are often regarded hardly above 
beasts of burden, and therefore are employed in the drudgeries of life. In short, 
an uneducated mute—an innocent outcast, with a mind semblant to a gold nugget 
still imbedded in the earth, yet to be brought up and refined in the crucible— 
drags a miserable existence. 

He enters school. Remember, asa general rule, young mutes are admitted to 
school at not less than twelve years of age.. It may be worth while to say 
that the New York institute, much to her credit, took last fall the courage to 
receive them four years younger than that. So much the better. It is much 
to be hoped that this example will be extensively imitated. Our youth’s mind 
begins to develop its faculties—the seeds of knowledge one After another take 
root—they now germinate in a manner warranting the success of a mode of in- 
struction altogether different from that of the hearing. See here what a triumph 
of art! How ingenious, how wonderful, was the discovery of this art! Who- 
ever be its inventor, let him be blessed now and forever! Thomas H. Gallau- 
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det and Laurent Clere are none the less entitled to our gratitude for their intro- 
duction of the art into our midst. Shall I expatiate here on their noble dis- 
interestedness—their patient labors in the school-room—their devotedness to 
their welfare and the affection and veneration of the mutes for them? ‘This is 
hardly necessary, for you all know them. Dr. Gallaudet is now asleep in 
Christ. Ere he departed this life, he, like Elijah of old, flung his ample man- 
tle upon his two sons, Thomas and Edward. ‘This mantle is the love for deaf 
mutes. When it alighted on those sons, it divided itself into two, and, pleasing 
to say, each of the two portions is equal to the original mantle in extent and 
depth of the sentiment. And Mr. Clere, the venerable father of American in- 
structors, is still in the land of the living. He is shortly to be an octogenarian. 
O, may he enjoy many more golden days of peace and happiness in the midst 
of his loving friends. | 

To return to the youth. Ina month or two he ceases to be a heathen, though 
by no means familiar with the Scriptures, and through his term—seven years— 
he acquires sufficient for his general business of life. Owing to the brevity of 
his term and the fact that knowledge does not reach him through one main 
avenue, his knowledge is exceedingly crude, his grammar wanting in accuracy, 
and his language not quite as fluent as that of a hearing youth of twelve. 
Should he, if he be a bright scholar, enter the high class, (there are-but two of 
this kind in our country, one at the New York institution and the other in the 
American Asylum at Hartford,) he would certainly, with ambition stimulating 
his mind to make efforts, acquire as much literary treasure as his short term 
could afford. Still his language is found to have come short of perfection, 
and his intellectual appetite is, therefore, not satisfied. Like Oliver Twist, he 
is still asking for more. In other words, he wants to go to this college. He 
knocks at her gates for admittance. 

Alma Mater—young and comely, and breathing with the most healthy vigor 
of life under the egis of Columbia—behold this youth! See how he thirsts 
after knowledge! Open your gates wide, that he may joyously cross your 
threshhold! Oh, stimulate his heart to the pursuit of the coveted prize—ripe 
scholarship! Unfold to his eager mind the hidden beauties of classic literature! 
Like Aristotle, instructing his scholars while rambling under the azure arch, 
you will lead him through the walks of sacred lore under the soul-delighting 
canopy of Heaven, formed of angels and cherubims, with their wings spread 
out, watching the world and counting every pilgrim that seeks to be admitted 
to the Celestial Abode. And, in fine, send him forth into society a man, to 
whom the world will give the respect due to him—a gentleman, whom all will 
delight in making acquaintance with—and a student, still enlarging his store of 
knowledge at home; always remembering you and your congressional patrons, 
to use Massieu’s words, with the memory of the heart—Gratitude ! 


LETTRKR FROM REV. DANIEL R. GOODWIN, D. D., 


President of the University of Pennsylvania. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
, June 24, 1864. 
Mr. Prestpent: My inability to be present on the happy occasion of your 
inauguration and that of the new college is to me a source of sincere regret. 
As | cannot be with you in person, I desire to send to the new institution on 
this day ef its joyful birth, or rather of its transformation to a higher form and 
state of }eing, most cordial greetings and congratulations, not only in my own 
. 
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name, but in the name of the colleges and universities of the country, so far as 
I may be allowed to represent their wishes and sentiments. I regard the 
establishment, in your institution, of a collegiate department for the higher 
instruction of the deaf and dumb as reflecting high credit upon the wisdom and 
enterprise of your board of directors, as adding new lustre to your own name, 
already ennobled by its associations with this sphere of instruction and benev- 
olence, and as an honor to the country which thus leads the way in a move- 
ment that cannot fail to propagate itself on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The idea is peculiarly Christian in its character. Savages have been av- 
customed to expose or destroy all those among their offspring who were phy- 
sically weak or of imperfect organization. Even classic civilization, with all 
its marvellous perfection of taste and philosophy, never dreamed of the thought 
of attempting to raise deaf mutes to an equality of culture and knowledge with 
their more fortunate fellows. It would have shrunk from the immense expendi- 
ture needed for the purpose, and called it waste. It is a glory of Christianity 
that, like a loving mother, she has a peculiarly tender and clinging affection for 
her more suffering and unfortunate children, and counts no expenditure a waste 
which may contribute to their relief and comfort. Christ gave sight to the 
blind, hearing and speech to the deaf and dumb, directly, by a word of miracu- 
lous power. We do the same, indirectly, by a laborious process which, whatever 
it may cost, more than repays itself in the consciousness of sharing the spirit 
of the heavenly Master. 

The form of your present undertaking is novel, but I have no doubt that 
experience will prove it to be practicable and wise. ‘hose who are deprived 
of one of the senses, possess, in general, as great intellectual capacities, as good 
natural aptitudes, and oftentimes as strong physical powers, and, withal, as 
earnest a desire for knowledge and activity, as those who are blessed with the 
enjoyment of all the organie functions. It is right that they should have an 
opportunity to gain a full preparation for the highest employments that may be 
open before them, and should enjoy the happiness of the largest intellectual, 
moral, and religious culture. 

I only add the devout wish that your enterprise may meet with some exten- 
sive imitation, and be crowned with more abundant success than in your most 
sanguine expectations yuu have been led to anticipate. 

Truly yours, 
D. R. GOODWIN. 

Epwarp M. GALLAUDET, A. M., 

President Elect of the Columbia Institution, §c.. Washington, D. C. 


ADDRESS BY REV. THOMAS GALLAUDET, D. D., 
Rector of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf Mutes, New York. 


In making a few closing remarks upon this deeply interesting occasion, I 
desire to fix one grand thought in the minds of all whom I see before me—the 
venerable man who has resigned to-day the presidency of the institution over 
which he has exercised such fostering care; the youthful man who to-day 
assumes the arduous position thus made vacant; those who have engaged in 
the instruction of the pupils of this institution ; all those who have contributed 
in any way to its suecess—aye, all who in God’s providence have come together 
to-day to witness the ceremonies appropriate to the inauguration of a college for 
deaf mutes. The thought is this: that in what we have done to-day, it is our 
privilege to feel that we have put forth efforts which are in harmony with the 
great mission of the incarnate Son of God to our fallen race. He came to raise 
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man in the seale of being. He came to minister to the temporal as well as the 
spiritual wants of every descendant of Adam. He took special notice of those 
who seemed to be laboring under special trials. He spoke the gracious word 
“ Ephphatha,” to those whose ears had been closed. ‘The state, therefore, as 
well as the church, is specially blessed when it cares for all sorts and conditions 
of men. I believe that this movement, inaugurated to-day, to elevate our deaf- 
mute brethren still higher in the scale of being, to make them more and more 
like Him who implanted in man intellectual as well as moral faculties, will be 
blessed from on high, and that, by and by, great results will follow from this 
beginning. Again I say, as we separate, let us bear away with us the ennobling 
thought, that in God’s good providence we have done something to-day to ex- 
tend upon earth the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


CONFERRING OF THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS ON JOHN CARLIN, OF 
NEW YORK. 


After the distribution of diplomas to the members of the graduating class of 
the academic department, Mr. Carlin advanced to the stage, and was addressed 
by Hon. Amos Kendall in the following language: 

JOHN CARLIN: For the first time in the world’s history has an institution for 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb been authorized to confer collegiate de- 
grees. By representations to the board of directors they were satisfied that, by 
your varied attainments, notwithstanding the deprivation of hearing, you are a 
proper subject for the first exercise of this power conferred upon them by Con- 
gress. Their decision has been justified by the ability and earnestness with 
which you have this day presented the claims of the deaf mutes of our country 
to a higher grade of education. While we bestow upon you this deserved 
honor, we hope thereby to induce other deaf mutes to emulate your example, 
and not rest satisfied with the attainments now available in existing institutions. 
And whatever it is practicable for us to do, you may be assured, sir, we will not 
fail to do, to realize for your brothers and sisters in misfortune all the blessings 
invoked for them in your address of this day. ’ 

I am happy; sir, in being the instrument of the board of directors in conferring 
upon you this honor, and handing you an appropriate diploma. 


The exercises of inauguration were closed in an earnest prayer, with the ben- 
ediction, by Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, the use of whose edifice had been kindly granted for this occasion. 


C. 


Names and residences of pupils. 


DEAF MUTES. 


Justina Bevan, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Robert A. Beedle, Washington, D. C. 
Julius W. Bissett, Sandy Hook, Maryland. 
David Blair, Clear Spring, Maryland. 
Mary J. Blair, Clear Spring, Maryland. 
Melinda Blair, Clear Spring, Maryland. 
William Blood, Washington county, D. C. 
John L. Brewer, Georgetown, D. C. 

_ John E. Bull, Wiseburg, Maryland. 
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Marietta Chambers, Fort Greble, Maryland. 
James E. Colleberry, Libertytown, Maryland. 
Florence L. Dammann, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Charles Dashiell, jr., Forktown, Maryland. 
Peter Duffy, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Lewis C. Easterday, Petersville, Maryland. 
John P. Fitzpatrick, Baltimore, Maryland. 
John Fogerty, Washington, D. C. 

George C. Fowler, Washington, D. C. 
Catharine Haldry, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Thomas Hays, Aberdeen, Maryland. 

James Henry, Washington county, D. C. 
Charles A. Hughes, Washington, D. C. 
Hannah M. Hughes, Washington, D. C. 
Mary M. Ijams, Georgetown, D. C. 

R. Plummer Ijams, Georgetown, D. C. 
Conrad Ingledeiger, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Annie Jenkins, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Amanda M. Karnes, Funkstown, Maryland. 
Andrew J. Lambdin, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Joseph H. Linton, Washington, D. C. 
Margaret Maher, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Charles Mathaei, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Helena H. Nicol, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Henry O. Nicol, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Virginia A. Patterson, Fort Delaware, Delaware. 
William Peacock, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Jonathan Plowman, Washington, D. C. 
Hester M. Porter, Mt. Savage, Maryland. 
John Quinn, Washington county, D. C. 
Charles Schillinger, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Aaron B. Showman, Rohrersville, Maryland. 
Emma J. Speak, Washington, D. C. 
Thomas J. Sprague, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Georgiana Stevenson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Charles W. Stevenson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
John Strohmer, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Susannah Swope, Smithsburg, Maryland. 
Anna Szymanoskie, Washington county, D. C. 
Samuel H. Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

John H. Turner, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Grace Webster, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Sarah J. Wells, West River, Maryland. 
Henry C. Wentz, Union M. H., Maryland. 
William Wirrlein, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Joseph White, Washington, D. C. 

Isaac Winn, Washington county, D. C. 


BLIND. 


Bridget Braan, Georgetown, D. C. 

Eliza A. Gibbons, Washington, D. C. 
John T. Gibbons, Washington, D. C. 
Alice Hill, Washington, D. C. 

Daniel O’Connor, jr., Washington, D. C. 
Francis T. Seyes, Georgetown, D. C. 
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REGULATIONS. 


_ I. The academic year is divided into two terms—the first beginning on the 
second Thursday in September, and closing on the 24th of December; the 
second beginning the 2d of January, and closing the first Wednesday in July. 

II. The vacations are from the 24th of December to the 2d of January, and 
from the first Wednesday in July to the second Thursday in September. 

III. There are holidays at Thanksgiving, at Easter, and the 4th of July. 

_ IV. The pupils may visit their homes during the regular vacations and at 
the above-named holidays, but at no other times, unless for some special urgent 
reason, and then only by permission of the president. 

V. The bills for the maintenance and tuition of pupils supported by their 
friends must be paid semi-annually in advance. 

Vi. The charge for pay pupils is $150 each per annum. ‘This sum covers 
all expenses except clothing. 

VII. The government of the United States defrays the expenses of those 
who reside in the District of Columbia, or whose parents are in the army or 
navy, provided they are unable to pay for their education. 

VIL. The State of Maryland provides for the education in this institution 
of deaf mutes whose parents are in poor circumstances, when the applicants are 
under twenty-one years of age, have been residents of the State for two years 
prior to the date of application, and are of good mental capacity. 

Persons in Maryland desiring to secure the benefit of the provisions above 
referred to are requested to address the president of the institution. 

IX. It is expected that the friends of the pupils will provide them with 
clothing, and it is important that upon entering or returning to the institution 
they should be supplied with a sufficient amount for an entire year. All cloth- 
ing should be plainly marked with the owner’s name. 

An exception to the above regulations is made in the case of indigent pupils 
from Maryland, who are clothed by the institution. 

_ X. All letters concerning pupils or applications for admission should be ad- 
dressed to the president. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE BOARD OF METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


The board of police consists of— 


Commissioners. 


GEORGE S. GIDEON, President. 

JosePH I. Brown, Treasurer. 

Sayes J. Bowen, 

WILLIAM H. TENNEY, 

Ricuarp Burtt, 

Anp Mayors oF THE CITIES OF WASHINGTON AND GEORGETOWN. 


Secretary of the board of police. 


THomas A. LAZENBY. 


_ Property clerk of the police district. 


GeEorGE R. Herrick. 


Superintendent of police. 
Wiuuiam B. Wess. 


Lo the honorable the Secretary of the Interior: 


The board of police for the Metropolitan Police district of the District of 
Columbia begs leave respectfully to submit its annual report of the condition of 
the police within said District, in accordance with the twenty-fourth section 
of the act of Congress entitled ‘An act to create a Metropolitan Police district 
of the District of Columbia, and to establish a police therefor,” and approved 
August 6, 1861. 

During the past year nothing has occurred to change the relative proportions 
of the police to population within the police district, and the board can give 
no better account than is contained in its last annual report of the condition of 
affairs in that regard. In that report the board held the following language: 
“The Metropolitan Police district consists of all the territory comprised within 
the present limits of the District of Columbia, embracing the whole of the 
Potomac river from a point below the city of Alexandria up to a point above 
the city of Georgetown, the cities of Washington and Georgetown, two vil- 
lages, and a considerable extent of country outside of the cities mentioned. 
This territory is in extent about seventy square miles, and has at this time, it 
is conjectured, about one hundred and sixty thousand (160,000) inhabitants. 
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To take care of this District and its population, the act of Congress of August 
6, 1861, provides a police force consisting of one superintendent, ten sergeants, 
and one hundred and fifty policemen, or about one available policeman to 
every one thousand inhabitants. The police force, consisting as stated above, 
is distributed through the District in such proportions to each separate part 
as seemed best, regard being had both to the territory to be guarded, and 
the number and kind of population by which it was occupied. ‘Thus the coun- 
try portions, embracing a very large territory not at all thickly inhabited, but 
requiring attention more particularly at this time because of the number of 
soldiers stationed in various parts of it, has allotted to it thirteen mounted men; 
the city of Georgetown has sixteen men, three men being detailed to the country 
portion of the precinct of which that city is a part; and the remaining one 
hundred and twenty-one patrolmen are allotted to the city of Washington, in 
the proportion to each precinct thereof, shown in the annexed table No.1. A 
reference to this table will show, after deducting the special details and the 
sanitary company, that the patrol duty in the whole District is done by 136 
patrolmen. ‘The board, however, has found it necessary to designate, in several 
of the precincts, certain of the men to do duty as subordinate officers, under the 
name of roundsmen. These are twelve in number. The average absences 
from various causes, such as sickness, absence with leave, absence without leave, 
suspensions, &c., will average at least eight; so that the actual condition of the 
force may be stated thus: 


OFFICERS. — 

SITPPLIOLON GONG «'-.0.- cere. <n 2 2 osinie. yd ie ae eeeeete take ae ae ‘er 1 
ETPCATIUS, mss na we pe oe cee Sie tee nie ee ee er 10 
BLOUNGSMeN ~ 2-2. ta Bee See aye yee elo eri ee 12 
Papitary COMpany 0. ee ge ee eae poe ctciete ieee 10 
PADBENCEB- ns nc oe ein we ease cee cee Maree ce cet eke 8 
Ppecial “détails a ee ee 4 
BOTT OL ica a aie = =v dim dnage “ore kip e ort die Se te ees ee 116 

Ota ose ccc week mec ep eee cape cen eee ne eee a 161 


The patrol duty (it will be seen by this statement) of the whole District is 
thus placed in the hands of 112 men, for, although the sergeants and roundsmen 
are engaged all the time in the performance of police duties, they are not en- 
gaged in patrolling any particular beats, and are not, therefore, to be regarded as 
doing patrol duty.” 


CLERICAL FORCE. 


Various details are made to perform such services as are essential, and for 
which no other provision is made by the organic law of the police department. 
By this means the actual force on duty is materially lessened. Some of these 
details are permanent, and others merely temporary. ‘The permanent details are 
required by the very important and constantly increasing clerical duties per- 
formed at the central office, where the records required by law must be kept. 
The board has constantly asked that some provision should be made to supply 
a proper force of clerks, and it now renews that request with the hope that some 
action may be taken by Congress in the premises. At this time the board is 
obliged to make clerks of such patrolmen as they find possess the qualifications 
that fit them for such duties. It must be manifest that it never was designed 
thus to decrease the patrol force already so lamentably insufficient to protect 
citizens and guard property in the District, and it respectfully urges some legisla- 
tion to put an end to it. 
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INCREASE OF OFFICERS AND MEN. 


The board of police again urges the necessity of an increase of the number 
of the officers and patrolmen comprising the police force. The increased popula- 
tion and the peculiar character of that population, the extent of the District, and 
the extraordinary value of the property belonging to the government at this 
time within its limits, the greater discipline that will thereby be insured, and the 
increased efficiency of the force that must result, are urged as reasons for this 
increase. 


INCREASED PAY. 


Congress at its last session increased the pay of the force fifty per centum, 
and directed that this increase should be borne in certain proportions by the 
cities of Washington and Georgetown and the county of Washington. Un- 
fortunately this most salutary law has been only partially carried out. The city 
of Washington has paid its portion, and the county of Washington has signified 
its willingness so to do, but has not yet been in funds to meet that obligation, 
and the city of Georgetown has not paid any part of the increase allotted to it 
under the act in question, and, so far as the board is advised, has made no provi- 
sion to that end. At this time, owing to the great increase in the expenses of 
living, particularly in this District, it is extremely unfortunate that so salutary 
a law as the one referred to cannot be rigidly enforced. In view of this the 
board respectfully urges such legislation as will insure to the force the benefits 
intended to be conferred by Congress. And in this connexion the board begs 
that the office of doorman or turnkey may be created. ‘This office exists in the 
New York police department, and the duties connected with it are essential to 
the successful conduct of the business of the department. Some of these duties 
have been performed in this District in a partial manner by laborers employed, 
whose pay has heretofore been regarded as part of the expenses imposed upon 
the local authorities under the provisions of the act of 1861. Recently, how- — 
ever, the corporation of Washington has refused to pay the expenses attending 
the employment of these men, and the board is compelled to make other provi- 
sions; it would consequently recommend such legislation as will satisfy this con- 
tingency. Before leaving this subject the board beg leave to say that there has 
been always, but particularly since the last session of Congress, a want of 
certainty about what contribution towards the expenses of the police department 
is required from the several corporations within the District. This uncertainty 
is unfortunate, and materially interferes with the successful operation of the 
department. ‘The board recommend some legislation fixing positively what sum 
shall be contributed, and marking out a plan for its collection and payment to a 
proper officer, who shall be responsible to the government. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


The board of police again urges upon Congress that an appropriation shall be 
made for the erection in this District of a house of correction, and in connexion 
therewith a place for the detention and punishment of juvenile offenders. It is 
estimated that there are imprisoned in our county jail, in the course of every 
year, at least two hundred and fifty persons who might be sentenced to a house 
of correction. At present no labor is performed by these prisoners, and, as a 
consequence, the institution in which they are confined is in no respect self- 
supporting. Besides this, there are a large number of cases constantly occurring 
in which at present no punishment is inflicted, and which, if there were such an 
institution as that recommended, would be sent to it for disposition. ‘There are 
eases in which the offender is of too tender age, or has committed an offence 
that, in the view of the judge, does not merit punishment by confinement within 
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the walls of a jail. In not a few cases the juries acquit because they know 
that conviction will be attended with a punishment entirely too severe for the 
offence. ‘This is the experience of all persons having to do with criminal matters 
in this District, and the board recommend that something shall be done to remeay 
so bad a state of things. 


* POLICE COURTS. 


A subject kindred in every respect with the last is the establishment of petty 
tribunals for the trial and final disposition of a certain class of offenders in the 
community, and to which the board of police invites especial attention. ‘Taking 
the three terms of a year, it appears that, on an average, 558 cases are tried at 
an expense of $50,161 84, exclusive of the fees of the district attorney and 
marshal’s commissions; that .of these three-fifths are such as could easily be 
disposed of by minor tribunals, and that the present expenses of the criminal 
court would be reduced at least $30,097 11. 

Besides this, there is a large amount of civil business that might very readily 
be brought into these tribunals for adjudication, now taken to the higher courts. 
ata very heavy public expense. It is proposed to divide the District into judicial 
districts, to each of which there shall be assigned a justice, with power to hear 
and determine both civil and criminal cases of a certain character; and it is esti- 
mated that at least $25,000 may thus be saved to the government, and the business 
in question attended to with greater promptness, and more to the satisfaction of 
parties and the benefit of the government. 


PENITENTIARY. 


On the subject of the erection of a penitentiary in the District, and the great 
public need that exists therefor, the board can add nothing to what was said 
last year, and so strongly urged in your report to Congress. It is very unfor- 
tunate that any legislation of Congress should have created such a state of 
affairs as render it impossible, without a breach of private engagement, for the 
government to remove from a distant penitentiary, to an institution within our 
own borders, persons who have offended here, and whose trial and conviction 
have both taken place under laws, to some extent at least, local here. But that 
this should have anything to do with the future, and should to any extent operate 
so as to prevent further legislation for the correction of the great evil, would be 
extremely unfortunate. ‘here can be no two opinions about the advantage that 
must necessarily be derived to a community from the presence in its midst of the 
institutions for punishing offenders, and that this alone, aside from any reason 
of economy, ought to influence the legislature to take steps to give to the com- 
munity the benefit to be derived from the existence of such institutions, when 
their very presence is a source of moral terror to offenders. ‘The board hopes 
that this important matter may have its proper effect upon Congress without 
further delay. 


THE POLICE TELEGRAPH, 


During the past year there has been constructed in the police district a police 
telegraph, embracing all of the recent improvements in such telegraphs, and 
furnished with the most approved instruments. ‘This telegraph affords a simple 
but certain means of connexion between all the police stations in the District 
and the central station, or superintendent’s office. ‘The superintendent of police 
is enabled to communicate instantly with any one or all of the stations, and, in 
cases of riot or public disorder, to dispose of the force to the best advantage and 
in the shortest possible time. Since its erection (and it was completed only a 
short time ago) the police department has experienced its benefits to so great an 
extent that the loss of it now would be regarded as a most fatal disaster. 
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There being no special provision of law under which the board of police felt 
authorized to pay for this telegraph, the contractors yet remain unpaid, the price 
fixed by them being $15,000. The board would respectfully recommend such 
legislation as will enable it to pay this sum, and trust that you will unite in 
urging it upon Congress at an early day. 


RECAPITULATION,. 


The following is a recapitulation of the work done by the police force during 
the past year, a more extended exhibit of which will be gathered from the 
annexed table: 

The whole number of arrests during the year has been 23,545, of which 
18,446 were males, 5,099 females, 8,834 were married, 14,711 were single, 
15,701 could read and write, 7,844 could not read or write. g 

The offences may be classified as follows: 


Offences against the person—13,300 males, 4,234 females. 

Of the cases reported, the following disposition has been made: 1,010 have 
been committed to jail, 586 have given bail, 2,271 have been turned over to the 
military, 7,757 have been dismissed, 1,223 have been committed to the work- 
house, 710 have given security to keep the peace; in 902 cases no report has 
been made of the disposition, and in 343 cases various light punishments have 
been inflicted, and they have been classed upon the records under the head mis- 
cellaneous. 


Fines have been imposed in 8,743 cases, amounting in all to $33,197 50, as 
follows: 














cr eo algote a dione Fs) a ass oicln'e on oes o/sne ene. $25, 946 23 
REA Lalit 22 tte. blowweisae alk Qe ode 4,490 64 
For selling liquor to soldiers, imposed under the act of Congress... 2, 760 63 
33,196 55 

The whole amount of property received by the property clerk 
during the year, as per his reports, amounts to..........-.--. $25,730 74 

The amount delivered during the same time to claimants, as per 
same reports, amounts to ...-....- Boe Gade ODA MI eo aS 21,575 24 

Value of property taken from lodgers and returned, as per vouchers, 
DERIEONINOUNSGS cK UO LL ts un aOvase ond Ls alongs 154,100 27 
201, 406 25 

The number of destitute persons furnished with lodging has been, during 

ET REE etree es OS SOI NO BY GIT EIN a EO 2, 483 
mmeweminren restored to parents $2.25) 22 SS 102 
Sick or disabled persons assisted or taken to hospitals...........-.-- 170 
Smarenitio toundestray © 5/27.)-'-). 6 og Sat, See es oa le 80 
Doors left open and secured by the police ...................--+--- 21 
Mirewocourring in the District... 020 se. slenibecedt wovesee- ia one 68 
Horses and vehicles, found estray, restored to owners........-------- 37 


DETECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


The detective corps has been unusually busy during the past year, frequently 
for long periods together, in business intrusted to them by the government. Itis 
almost impossible to give any statistics of the work of this corps, nor is the re- 
puted value of the property actually recovered any criterion by which to esti- 
mate the value of the services of the men comprising it. A very large portion 
of the work done by these men makes no show upon the records, and really 
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no computation can be made from any data furnished of the patience, industry, 
shrewdness and tact constantly brought into exercise in the detection of the 
worst class of criminals. All of this work is intrusted to these men, and at a 
time like this it is sufficient praise to say in their behalf that they have very 
fairly done the work set them to do. 

The board would respectfully repeat the language held by it in its last year’s 
report in speaking of this corps, every word of which is found to be only the 
more true after the experience of another year: ‘After a year’s experience 
the board are better prepared to speak of the necessities of the District in this 
particular, and would recommend such changes in the law as will authorize an 
increase of the number of detectives, the appointment of a chief or captain of 
the corps, and as will enable the board to transfer men from the patrol ranks to 
the detective corps, and detectives to the patrol force, as the board may dee 
best for the interest of the District.” . 

During the past year there have been reported to the office of the detective 

corps 304 robberies, showing, in all, losses from this source amounting to 
$184,796 07. Of this amount there has been recovered by the police some 
. $10,000, and by the parties meeting with the losses about $50,000 more. In 
one case alone $69,820 was stolen from a paymaster of the army, for the re- 
covery of a portion of which, at least, there is good ground to hope. Besides 
this, the property operations of the corps have been as follows: | 


Amount delivered: to'property clerk22°). Cll Le ee $2, 263 90 
Amount delivered to:claimants (20200. Jo. fab JP se AS 5,199 88 
Amount taken from prisoners and returned to them, as per receipt. - 831 33 

8,295 11 








This exhibit will add another argument to those already presented to the 
board in favor of an increase and re-organization of the corps. It shows con- 
clusively how important are the duties performed by this branch of the police 
department, and what a vast amount of work remains undone by reason of the 
insufliciency of the numbers employed in its duties. 


THE SANITARY COMPANY. 


During the past year this company has been very busily occupied and has 
accomplished an immense amount of good. But the same difficulty is felt here 
as in every other branch of the department. The number of the company is 
too small, and it is under no immediate head or chief. As well as can be, it is 
believed, under the circumstances, the work of this company is systematized ; 
but this system can only be kept up and carried into operation properly by 
placing the control of the company in the hands of some one who shall be its 
recognized chief, and who shall be responsible for the performance of the duties 
just as is the sergeant of a precinct. Besides, this company is selected from 
among the body of the police, and to the extent of its numbers the whole force 
is decreased. ‘This is a mistake, and the board would ask such legislation as 
will enable it to appoint this company outside of and in addition to the regular 
force, and yet make it a part of the force, and its members subject to the regu- 
lations governing the whole department. 

‘Lhe whole number of complaints attended to in the past year has been as 
follows : 


Recorded at central office ..... Rip wd cm a0 ln wie esis oft tials «a teeta 3, 544 
N Ob TOCOrUeU Be DOUL wee ss do cee eb nck s ae cee Cele ee 1, 800 
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Besides, there have been dead animals removed, 285; small-pox cases at- 
tended to and removed to hospitals, 98; persons buried under military orders 
obtained by police, 36; warrants served during the year, 195; amount re- 
covered in fines, $748 91. 





Of these complaints, there have been abated by citizens.........--. 5, 229 
os hg Tn Rin am mm abe de aetna ae 17 
MENIAL FDS sigh A © wlan lah a Moar Mivip aie pen - wikis sie nae 7 
Cee tind mini ales 91 

5, 344 


In addition to this, the sanitary company, during the early part of the past 
year, when the prevalence of the small-pox had created a very serious panic 
among our citizens, made a canvass of the District for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how many persons had not been vaccinated. The ultimate object was to 
discover what portion of the population was liable to become infected by the 
contagion, to the end that some legislation might be had understandingly upon 
the subject. ‘The company reported in all the District 13,522 of such cases. 


DISCIPLINE OF THE FORCE. 


To maintain the discipline of the force, the board during the past year has 
investigated charges preferred against members of the department in 140 cases, 
with the following result: — 


Gore i is he a aioe ath ne mem wee in civ 10 cases. 
att ge ore ee ans ag «cians bass ss sels > Bb fy 
ren? ee Pe Pe SP ee eee 18 oe 
I Fae ne cies wen deisiss olslen «hur tiritis TO ints 
140 04 


There have been, in addition to this, 27 resignations. 

The superintendent has again and again urged upon the board the necessity 
of the erection of good and sufficient station-houses throughout the District, 
and how absolutely essential to a proper discipline of the force these houses 
are. ‘The board is satisfied that the views of the superintendent in this respect 
are correct, but it finds the law too indefinite and indistinct in that regard to 
permit them to take the steps it believes to be absolutely essential. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE 8. GIDEON, 
President of the Board of Metropolitan Police. 
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No. 1. 


Table showing the disposition of the force. 














Precincts. Sergeants. | Detailed. | Patrolmen. | Total. 

1 : Lint! sit aoe ieee 3 4 

2 Low eice- eee eee 9 10 

3 5 A ea reer ee 18 19 

4 tae eA ee 14 15 

5 aaa Pek Ot Me shes 18 

6 1 1 16 18 

7 Dili tl ae lepers 20 21 

8 1 2 13 16 

9 | ieee Beers 9 10 

10 1 1 16 18 
Detectives 5 -2s)7 Se S502]. ae eee oor ee 6 
Mamitery eo cnt: balneario oe fae bie aoe 9 9 
10 4 144 164 


No. 2. 


Table showing time last by sickness and other causes. 


Precincts. Sergeants. | Detailed. | Patrolmen. | Days. 
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Detectives 22 52) eee ee 
PA MLATY ere en 
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No. 3. 


Table showing number of arrests in each precinct. 


























| | 
Precincts. Males. | Females. | Total. 
| | 
é _ -% mom 
1 Q85 | 80 365 
2 834 226 | 1, G60 
3 2, 097 576 2,070 
y 4 1, 086 390 | 1,476 
5 2, 0¢2 | B17 +. 3, 489 
6 2, 157 400 | PE CY | 
7 4, 010 874 : 4, 884 
8 1,499 390 | 1, 889 
9g 1, 600 212-7 |] iy 3 f 
10 2, 556 1, 090 3, 646 
Detectives ...... 250 44 294 
18, 446 | 5, 099 | 23, 545 
No.. 4. 


Table showing the ages of the males arrested classified. 




















. | 
Precincts. | From 10 to 20.| From 20 to 30.. From 30 to 40.) 40 and over. | Total. 
| 

1 23 104 | 91 67 | 285 

2 123 372 193 146 83 
354 680 578 485 2, 097 
4 yas) 442 302 263 1, 086 
5 A408 1, 390 540 334 2, 672 
6 429 773 523i 432 | 2,157 
7 741 1,478 1,012 | 779 4,010 
8 222 579 : 395 303 1, 499 
9 149 370 286 195 1, 0UO 
10 350 1, 104 591 511 2; 556 
Detectives ... 65 125 44 16 250 
2,943 7,417 4,555 | 3,53] 18, 446 





49 I 
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} No. &. i‘. 
Table showing the ages of the females arrested classified. 





40 and over. 
































$$$... 













Precincts. | From 10 to 20.| From 20 to 30. | From 30 to 40. Total. 
ds MOAR OS 
] 14 80 
2 26 226 | 
3 142 576 
4 116 390 
) 58 817 
6 58 400 
7 122 874 
8 68 390 
9 51 212 
10 89 1, 090 
_ Detectives - -. 2 44 
5 746 | 5, 099 
No. 6. 
Recapitulation of off-nces classified. 
Offences against the person. Females. | Total. 
PMORUCCrV ae pios Sen a ned sian calccs Teee eee es ae 4 8 
MLBGBULL Sais oo The sd aw nleedeiee repel Deak ete eee 45 202 
Dasa OL DAUBTYo. «sk wie cel cuuloe fae eee 164 1, 209 
Assault and battery with intent to kill -.....22.2222-02. 3 97 
peeatit DU NOWeeMOen oat Loa el A ee a eae 1 17 
Attempt ss rapGet 2. 0a eb haw ewes cee eccehansaeceueeh |) |) on 9 
PMOUGIONL 2 ain aes. ois. po eee desc ek ae ae 1 5 
Aiding and assisting to escape -.-....-.-..--.012... se 5 24 
motessory to Murder... 250s. asc n 1o 1 8 
BOGRIOY, ooo dy tent tee ck eee) Spee ake. eae 1 4 
BOMOICy 2 oan bbb en soos ee eos dade esc ees ny see wst to 0 ee mm) 
arisamiorly .condgee .. 2 toby Jee i oe 2s ce eee 1,793 5, 942 
Pieserters | a ee ne bese sab oc wee ods SD OR ee Do ee ee 335 
Pestividing or diving .. .5 254. Sees vik ses Ue 4 176. 
Mipbting in the sttbets ....2 eee a 80 620 
Bmp esio es LIS... ap eh ee ee 30 13 48 
Siabitual drunkenmess 2: - > 3. 7 Abe Se ee ee : 19 42 
POR AR LD +..2 5. one stares iets ars deepen acted khanna ee uaaIaR 05 442 oy ad 
patoxivation andidisorderly =... RO Ss 52 760 3, 312 
RUAN ee ee ah ei prc cio p ore ye ee ee 5 5 10 
Indecent exposure.of the person.............-..0-..--n<0- 69 12 / 81 
insulting temales in the stucet.. . 4.) « ueuecena case eee 2. 1-2 2 
interterms wipe policenlien .... 2... J.) ae eens 2 2 4 
ecoing Wieaeietly HOUsG... <,..,..0 4.204 eekinen ee eee es 12 11 23 
HOODIES Paw ay CnCMbiss os ao 5 aU we yee eae tere 7 50 57 
Miscellaneous misdemeanors ....-. ..-.2-202-sceeeee-es 423 470 893 
DEUT OCT es Mone eee a Sal ow gc RE ca oleh Bre 26 2 28 
OQ VOLY Cen eer rte cain 4/e ont en we oon nga eater 7 3 10 
DUS DD te nee esheets sag ee eg en ke peda 110] il 
RGIOLIE (eer po ry ee er a cies Se aaa ale a2 5 77 
Desist remotes sce Ne iS alee a ue : 9 95 
TORE ORB RCE. (eee cete ates ec Secs shyt g culas 173 541 
VOCTOUCWARemba As or pre tee eis ot pecs 240k vate: 153 381 
Witness to murder confined in default of security......-. 10 31 
13, 300 4, 234 17, 534 
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No. 7. 
Recapitulation of offences classified. 
































Offences against property. Males. | Females. Total. 
SE iis in wo ene fone os ein tam 9 sist oomiye sas Oo apres 5a 3 
Attempt at arson ..-........... Sa eopeagiy Biles 3 Reet PENS 1 
ETRE IG Yan ce dwn ees ve cee siemae os ee Fee aoe 14 1 15 
NET crap ca ween $506 Sat acne nae ae mages os 39 2 41 
a PE ee ae oS ee 30 5 35 

ie nS tA See 10 1 Il 
Gas ntne ow ws = Rares wh so mete age = nat oa 2 => 2b Soe 5 
Menke =~... - (EPA eas 7 a EE SO ot RE 93 15 108 
ls acl y ain wf > og sm win or ed Reape <= # 961 3 1,272 
en a a GP Seam Bly Ri : 78 2 80 
a oe ee ee Sees: See 146 17 163. 
Obtaining goods or money under false pretences. -.....-- 35 8 43 
meme Counverteif money ..)... 20... -- age se ee sean 27 3 30 
i RSS San eee ee Hye eS 43] 182 613 
Ee once raisin po we a ms nom exer de sun so 28 6 ) 34 
tai ihn ie el pate Ape “8 Pe an ce 2 6 78 
INIT SOCGE ca cou ss he wane seme aries qe ae eos nie 91 23 114 
ah A a oe aia nn weg ns Ger 5 pg 42 ~ gn" 608 73 681 
Selling lottery policies or tickets. -....-.-.....-2...022. 6 2 8 
Violation of corporation ordinances.........-.-..-..--- 2,471 205 2, 676 

5, 149 862 | 6, 011 
No. 8. 
Nativity of those arrested classified. 
Nativity. | Number. 


| 


United States, white 


ers nck oS WR PRE a ER wh Lhe ech bos ek 9,373 
ee CU as et ee a ere aoe eel 5, 419 
en i tee eds ce ae kt wwe eee ee ee ee wo oe UO | 6,471 
ES Oe Coe, a ee ee eee 1,417 
Haly .2.¢}.7-.-- OE PS ae Ue ee ce eee ree errs thee tiie.) ip. | 140 
in hs 5 oa ws 4b wy x RRR OR ees we oe wh eee oe POG 342 
a ha 8 a lh bier, ty rye SS Hihe <a oan olny wine es teeekedauas 127 
oa oh aca no nh ws HERTS wre Pleas 'a Sve pe’ 'w'e'e sini sthe DUAL | 116 
RS ae ae Oe ee ed ee ee 3 
ec oe sen abd arprariarl ne cr Pie oe dae yey erie db EOP SUL UL 64 
a nn ot & a LR Fer bales ure Ta's Sb RUE mals Be eee aes | 11 
oi Lenn on ving btvlowite: Ph te She wre tag SUPE oS SS SEL4 | Z 
End ye is 5 5 oo tute Pe to Lets ew eg eK TES PEEL Soden 9 
ica Bae ook a hg a eee fe PO ew bee ores PRUE il 5 
I he Bens ork eet 2. Sake Coe eee pews. dace a 2 
| Se ee roe abate te defi edue bese paces eee oe Ce | 6 
ed ee... ernst oe Hibs cree ee tees FOP UN OULL IS OM 9 
ice eh Ses 6 vad ab wes Aha sd fo Raw obs caer eke s ea scs casess 6 
Portugal ....- Sane eg? LP es tae Oe ee ee | id 
et SE 8 Se Se ee ee ee en eee eee ee 5 
ag SC Oe nn ee eae @ ay ee ee ee ae ee 2 
RT ts ave dels 5 «wir Spa newaads gc bstcc cge5 aac ccsscseda sss een 1 
I Pe eo kN ss ine dese RPERAG OT EERE sks cb es cess scasaas PULA : 








Rs ec oe 5 ooh. hip MAME Grd Sa re 2a 5 os owe we ee ee eters 


oe 
tw 
cyt 
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No. 9. 


Tuble showing trades and callings of persons arrested. 





Pevtastacce). 2. RSOeedRG ot Souda: . 2 
Apprentices.|.....< «. oF Ses eee 
IPCSCCID Su cus rece d cco eek cack $ 
FT Das ae Sie NE ES, Pema "ee pe 
Seite acer istered ys ose S est 
eee FOT EG Wei ales c.ce (ca cto plats 3 alnbeevenie 
FAVOR pPers se Sie as. dé aes seuss 
TOOK KCCNCIS. Ba Ao s.-sigees «0 a'0 e alt 
BACK OINICHE Rs xs akc thee vole eae ok 
PACK IDV OTS 6 Nia 3 sc ahs dee ee 
Brick-makers 
ERRELE OTe A: Wid o's piscabe ices we ole eee 
RO RR COR ete oo <P oe, Sole 
PA DATO e o. So. os le cha ae 
MRE ee Bk. sw nis 6 whe aes oe cee ee 
PasMbeToINAM Or Gree: 5 | . Ss. va ss hes oe ace 
PEGOStOTS fur a7, fos ieee ee ee 
Block and pump makers...-....--- 
RSAIDOTNETS. Sus o'ts salon Yin a ovee Soe 
ORR I. cs Ha bats ons noe i ee 
LAGATINRK ORB is «<5 codeine wees Eee 
Leon Teetionere scat. ic. Vawmiestac se oe 
CGNITRCLOle ea os bre ele oe eae 
Ceatnenekefeen dpb isa Soe 
Daninet-MakOrs +.5.<. bccte. coe ook 
STEIN ORs chsetacornk eeeate cverarbe Sia eae 
CGOUDLY GONSISDIOS/;. 1. 4s vais aa cee es 
MTOSDCLE aac ape enseees ewes wale on es 
Osoce Hinkel Lt ake ess cceee ee eee 
COACHWEN « alu we ate os CL 
CSHIRGTE Teele eee Chee eee oe ce 
COGS oe reread dene cate 
LOTICTOTS Piste peters So eo hee 
Drees ere oe, ee 
Dhaai et ee he oe eae eae 
BP MIGSHOIR as eee tek lel eae Sie eee 
DITOVOLR... oS ae ae ee eee 
Prycrs — st oss era lees Sie 5 hee lees 
PIT PIStS Soo eae eee 
ROINOTS 2 8 SLMS Sa SS PPPS Aree 
Ur incers |. visa. s.s olan ease ee eee 
SIIOTAVOIS 2.2%. -/2.s uu Pe eeee Rees 
PEN PTIOON see es scs £2 hPa Fos eee. 
WRRPIMETS oh 4 se we eee eg 2 gee 
Jub) ae Se eh err er ee ee eS 
oa oa soak Os Cia ae eae a ren or 
SATORU OT Se eee SoS bk Sy a ey 
Ata ere wee ee es be scat week owas 
Groygery-keepers 2:2. 5.25.22. else 
Wias- Aileen eeereas 34 s'. bes cule 
TIACKINGN Se Pee eed he we ska ae scauee 
WIBLLOIA Se ee ee eee ees bois tee 
Fiorel-keepera caer saree ve sues 6328 
Fiircksters ews foes eek aed bi Sh 2 2 
Housekeepers 
Horse-farriens 212s 5 se yee vas ses 
Hostlers.. / Shee ees oe ee eee 
Harnéss-makere exc See RS 
Jewellers i .boeeae kh CEN Gee 
Junk shop-keepers. .... --...----- 
WADOFETS coc e ee oe ee 
Lawyers Peo ents oie tn Sige ee 
Livery-stable keepers -........-..- 














Locksmiths 222-2252 cee eee 4 
Mechanics 2-22 522205237222 45 
Merchants’: 2222222227222 355 
Machiniats .. 2.22 122222 eee 75 
Musiciatis....2 ee ‘ 21 
Millwrights ... 2.12.5 ogee ee 3 
Millers 24... 2.2. Se 20 
Messengers’... 4.3. ee eee eee 34 
Magistrates -.. > ~.. (5s see 1 
Marinés ). <0 eee 19 
Moulders 22...) 2.22033 See 33 
Masons ..32' US eee 2 
Newsboys ...../-...-. + sneer 301 
Nursés .. SoS eee 6 
| Occupation unknown -.....----.-- 965 
Oystermen:......- 2: a. nee 16 
Organists’./.. 25.2. e ee 5 
Peddlers... 22. Ae See 261 
Printers oo. 0 eee 107 
Physicians... -. 22-5 see is 53 
Plasterets.... .'.. 20.23 oe Og 
Prostitutes’... ¢sel-. 2. lL ee 2,160 
Painters. .-4.. --»-0. «eee 153 
Pavers 2.20. eo eee 13 
Pawnbrokers .2.¢-<.2 eee 3 
Police officers. ....>.< 0. sone 6 
Preachérs <2... ese eee 10 
Pickpockets . ...i2.522 eee 6 
Porters 200.6. piled oe 10 
Policy dealers . /.. 2.32.) -e see 5 
Pound masters ».:2s5-s<usueee Y | 
Restaurant-keepers ......--.----- 143 
Rag-pickers .... .... . essaseaee 33 
Rope-makers .....<. J.cess eee 3 
Riggers ...... +20 08 ose 8 
Reporters... a. -<-.t55005 00-5 ee 6 
Soldiers’. -......:. -. c2ce see 2, 957 
Servants oi ov... 0s este ae 1,505 
Shoemakers.. s+. + «i..e0es tenn aa 160 
Sutlera:s0.15s4..< 0i0S5 See 88 
Stonecutters+...c. 5.0 soso ee 100 
Schoolmasters..... i:.45 seem 6 
Sailors’ 2, oss va ¢stoe we oe oe 410 
Scissors-prinders « .-~<'. s<. Geecsawd J 
Saddlers sci t.«\cercn'ete 0s eae 54 
Students. sas va eae sue ess eee 179 
Shoe-blacks ws cw. ia shes eee 238 
SCaVeNPe!rs » 2. 20s «sence oh er 11 
Sail-makers . i... '.¢. suse 31 
Seamatresses ..«.4s 22s cee eel 46 
Stewards. o.s<s+ 540d 5 coe 1 
Ship-carpenters ......- wave epson bedllds 
Silveremiths:>. .'o.207 «eae ee 5 
Soap-makers :.: «isssbeeee tee 5 
Tailors ssisccieeeddec va ee Pee 101 
Teamsters: os .4.2<.6 «8 pee 576 
Tinners 2 oos.<s oad sc 6h ee 37 
Tobacconists s ..:3.4).eoe ae 16 
Telegraphists. :..:.. .iwds2 eae 2 
Tanners cu. oO) eit ol. 4 eee ee 13 
hieves 2.4% «2.4 .0e ene 67 
Tavern-keepers ..---i5-.2s5s55em 148 
Upholsterers J. . i2.. -.c oe ee 20 


Umbrella-makerg .-.... 0-2. eguee g 
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THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


* OF THE 


WARDEN OF THE JAIL IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


By an act approved the 29th of February, 1864, entitled “An act to authorize 
the appointment of a warden of the jailin the District of Columbia,” the warden 
is directed to make a report to the Hon. Secretary of the Interior. In pur- 
suance thereof I submit the following report: 

On the 11th day of April, 1864, I entered upon the duties of the office. I 
found the jail and the yards attached in a very bad condition, the yards par- 
ticularly so, requiring considerable time and labor to remove the filth therefrom, 
and to fill up parts that were covered with stagnant water. 

The articles necessary for the support and subsistence of the prisoners I 
found very high when I took charge, and they have been on the increase ever 
since. Many “of the articles are now over two hundred per cent. higher, such 
as bacon, molasses, and fish, which constitute the main part of the expense of 
subsisting and keeping the establishment. All other articles used have gone 
up from 100 to 150 per cent. higher. 

The average number of prisoners since I took charge is about one hundred 
per day; of these we have to clothe some who come to prison in almost a de- 
nuded state. 

There is a great and growing evil in our midst to which I beg thee to call 
your particular attention ; it is the slowly increasing numbers of juvenile 
offenders, from ten to fifteen years of age, who are brought into the prison. 
Some of theseare orphans, without any relatives whose aid or protection they could 
claim. ‘They are often brought in without hat, shoes, or any article of apparel 
save a pair of tattered pantaloons. Weare compelled to keep these children in 
the departments with the old, depraved, and desperate offenders, and their exam- 
ple has the most pernicious influence over these boys. It requires but a short 
association of these children with these veterans in crime to make them as bad 
as themselves. For the benefit and safety of society, and for the benefit of the 
morals of these boys, it would be both politic and humane that some provision 
should be made for their future safe-keeping and instruction. 

In this connexion allow me to call your attention particularly to the sub- 
joined report of the grand jury at the last session of the criminal court, who 
made a thorough inspection of the jail, and the condition of those in confine- 
ment, upon the subject. of juvenile offenders. It speaks wisely and well, and 
deserves your particular attention and consideration. — 

The jail is in a dilapidated condition, and by no means safe for the keeping 
of prisoners; the ventilation is so bad that the air is obnoxious and unhealthy. 
It is next to impossible to repair or improve the present building to suit the 
requirements of a proper prison; a new one is indispensable; and if I may be 
permitted to make a suggestion, I should say, that to sell the square of ground 
on which the jail stands, and build another out of the proceeds, on ground 
more eligible, belonging to the government, would save the necessity of an ap- 
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propriation by Congress.. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to make sale of the ground and apply the proceeds to the building 
of a new jail would be all that is necessary. 

The amount of money expended since I took charge, up to October 31, 1864 : 


For pay of officers and laborers from April 11 to October 31, 1864. $6, i187 77 
Cost of subsisting prisoners from April 11 to November 18, 1864. 4,365 48 
For fuel, medicines, soap, bed, bedding, and all other expenses, 

including the conveyance of convicts to the Albany penitentiary, 

and building shed stable for horse for use of jail.............. 4,576 44 


ee 


15,129 69 


ROBERT BEALE, Warden. 


DISCHARGE OF THE GRAND JURY. 


The grand jury of this county, having finished their labors, were discharged 
by Judge Olin, with due acknowledgments of their faithfulness. The follow- 
ing is their presentment : 

The grand jury summoned to serve for the June term of the criminal court 
of the county of Washington, having brought their labors to a close, make this 
their final presentment to the honorable judge presiding. 

The session has been an unusually protracted one, owing mainly to the very 
heavy docket placed before them, and to the further fact that the honorable 
court deemed it proper, for reasons of a public nature, to suspend their sessions 
from the 13th July to the 6th September. During that recess a large number 
of cases had accumulated which required laborious application to get through 
with even at this late period. ‘The docket embraced crimes of almost every 
grade known to the law. Although they have found a large number of pre- 
sentments, many grave offences against society and good order they have been 
compelled to let go unpunished for the reason that in such cases, owing to the 
peculiar condition of the city for some time past, large numbers coming and 
remaining but for a short period of time, it was found impossible to find, after 
diligent search, either the parties injured or witnesses important to establish the 
crimes and offences before a court of trial. 

As the condition of things seriously affects one of the great principles of the 
law, that every accused person has a right to a speedy trial, they found them- 
selves compelled, upon the score of humanity, to let such go free, keeping in 
view at the same time the sacredness of their official oaths. Stern and rigid 
justice has its claims, and so has humanity. ‘The one should be properly tem- 
pered by the other. In support of what they conceive to be the practical as 
well as humane view of the matter here introduced, they mentioned the fact 
that numbers have been confined month after month during the oppressive heat 
of summer; and when their cases have come up in the regular routine of busi- 
ness, none of the parties injured or complaining could be found, nor any person 
who could give testimony sufficient to send the cases for trial. 

Thus the parties charged have been subjected to severe punishment, even in 
eases of trivial importance. The law could not establish the fact that they 
were punishable, yet they were punished in some cases far beyond what they 
were deserving of, had they been found guilty before judge and jury. 

The* most painful aspect in which crime has presented itself to this grand 
jury has been in reviewing offences growing out of juvenile depravity. It is 
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true that the large majority of those cases are of but trivial importance, yet a 
number of them show a degree of precocious villany hard to conceive of as 
existing. - The most superficial observer would say, and that truly, that the con- 
signing of that class of wrong-doers to the common prison is but inflicting upon 
society a greater injury, viewing it in its ulterior consequences, 

The boy goes into the prison-house a novice in crime, and comes out pre- 
pared, by association whilst there with hardened and accomplished villains, to 
commit still greater offences, and, by rapidly recurring commitments, he soon 
attains to that “bad eminence” which places him in the position of the hardened 
criminal, defying the laws both of God and man. 

Our city has attained to a high position in regard to philanthropic, benevolent, 
and religious institutions, but it is a melancholy reflection that crime appears to 
keep not only part passu with the efforts of the philanthropic and benevolent, 
but seems to be gathering new strength to dash its black and threatening wave 
over the bulwarks which the good men of the present and past have been 
endeavoring to build up against its encroachments. 

Feeling, as they do, the responsibility resting upon them as members of 
society, and hoping that the official position which they are about to relinquish 
will give some weight to the recommendation, the jury earnestly recommend 
that some other place than the common jail be provided for the incarceration of 
juvenile offenders. ; 

On the Sth instant the grand jury made their official visit to the county jail. 
A thorough inspection of the building and enclosure showed to our satisfaction 
that the police and sanitary regulations were as complete as the ill-constructed 
and insecure building will admit. 

A due regard to cleanliness was observable throughout, and the culinary de- 
partment gave the impression that the prisoners were bountifully supplied with 
good and wholesome food. In addition to the manifest insecurity of the build- 
ing, two serious defects presented themselves, viz: imperfect sewerage and in- 
sufficient ventilation. In reference to the latter, it may be remarked that a 
stay of but a few minutes in some portions of the building produced a most 
oppressive feeling on those unaccustomed to a confined and vitiated atmosphere. 
Whether these defects can be completely remedied or not in the present build- 
ing the jury cannot say, but they do think that the evils complained of can 
be measurably abated by the proper means and applications. 

In summing up this brief report, the jury avail themselves of the opportunity 
to express their grateful acknowledgments to the honorable court for the kind- 
ness and courtesy which have been extended tothem. An especial acknowledg- 
ment is due to the bailiffs who have been in attendance upon the grand jury 
during this term; their promptness of action has greatly facilitated the work 
upon ‘which the jury have so long been engaged. . 
B.T. SWART, Foreman. 
W. C. Harper, 

OF POFTAZARD, 


Secretaries. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 
14 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
‘November 2, 1864. 

Sir: The postal revenues for the year ending the 30th June last were 
$12,438,253 78, and the expenditures of this department during the same period 
were $12,644,756 20, showing an excess of the latter of $206,532 42. The 
accompanying table, No. 1, (see Appendix,) exhibits the annual postal revenues 
and expenditures from 1854 to 1864, from which it will be seen that the 
average annual receipts of this department from 1859 to 1861, inclusive, were 
$8,745,282 62, and the average annual expenditures for the same period were 
$14,482,008 44, showing an average annual excess of expenditures over receipts 
of $5,736,725 82; and the average annual receipts from 1862 to 1864, inclusive, 
were $10,871,530 97, and the expenditures $11,694,785 72, showing an average 
annual excess of expenditures over receipts of $823,254 75. 

The excess of receipts in 1864, over 1861, the first year of the rebellion, was 
$4,088,957 38. ag 

Although the proportion of receipts as against the expenditures has, doubtless, 
been increased, on account of the suspension of the postal service in the insur- 
rectionary States, the above exhibit furnishes the evidence of an improving 
financial condition of the department, highly creditable to the administration of 
my immediate predecessor. 

The details of the financial operations of the department, during the last fiscal 
year are set forth in the accompanying report of the Auditor—See No, 21 of 
the Appendix.) 

The estimate of expenditure for 1864 was fixed at $13,000,000, in which was 
included the sum of $1,000,000, specially appropriated for the overland mail 
service, being $355,213 80 more than the amount actually expended. 

On the other hand, the revenues of 1864 were estimated at an increase of five 
per centum on those of 1862, making $8,714,000, while they actually reached 
$12,438,253 78, or $3,724,253 73 more than the estimate. This increase 
equals 422 perc 
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. The increase of expenditures in 1864, compared with those of 1863, is 112 
per centum, and the increase in the revenues for the same year 113 per cent. 
This exhibit promises an increase of the revenues for 1865 over the estimate 


submitted in the report of last year. 


ESTIMATES FOR 1866. 


The expenditures of all kinds for the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1866, (see table No. 2,) are estimated at........... $14, 098, 500 00 
The gross revenue for the year 1866, including foreign post- 

age and miscellaneous receipts, is estimated at an increase 

of six per centum on the revenue of 1864, making...... 13, 184,547 79 - 


Estimated deficiency of revenue compared with estimated 

expenditures .-.....--<-e melee ~ti> © Sere er ai ee ee 913,952 21 
From this sum must be deducted the amount of the perma- 

nent appropriations to compensate the department for 

carrying free mail matter, under acts of March 3, 1847, 

ands March:3;- 1852. x Serblne eehdceks Babe hee 700,000 00 


By which the estimated deficiency is reduced to...-..-..- 213, 952 21 


The grants for the transportation of free mail matter for the last two fiscal 
years have not been expended. Assuming that the amount of $700,000 for 
the last year is still available, no appropriation for any deficiency in the reve- 
nues will be required. 

In making the estimate of probable expenditures for 1866, the amounts 
actually expended under the several heads during the past fiscal year have 
been taken as a basis; but an increase in several of the items named has 
become necessary, particularly in the appropriation for postage stamps and 
stamped envelopes, the estimated cost of the latter being increased $140,000 per 
annum, according to the terms of a new contract, elsewhere referred to in this 
report. ? 




















DRAFTS AND WARRANTS, 


The whole number of drafts and warrants issued during the year to the creditors 
of the department, in payment of balances reported to be due by the Auditor, 
was 16,608. 'The warrants were drawn on the Treasurer of the United States, 
five assistant treasurers and seven designated depositaries—and the drafts on 
sixty-five post office depositories, and on the postmasters at three hundred and 
sixty-one draft offices. Of the above-named post office depositories, forty-five — 
were established on January 1, 1864. 


AMOUNT CONCENTRATED IN HANDS OF DEPOSITARIES, 


About 80 per cent. of the net revenue of the department for the year, or 
$7,083,179 81, was concentrated in the hands of the above-named deposita- 
ries and at draft offices. Of this amount, $5,327,761 was disbursed during 
ithe year, leaving subject to,draft on July 1, 1864, $1,755,418 81. 
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The remainder of the revenue was colleeted by means of orders issued by the 
Auditor on postmasters at collection offices, and through payments made by 
. . . . * 
postmasters to special mail carriers and mail messengers. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF STAMPS AND STAMPED ENVELOPES ISSUED. 


During the fiscal year 334,054,610 postage stamps, of the value of $10,177,327, 
26,644,300 stamped envelopes, amounting to $765,512 50, and 1,574,500 news- 
paper wrappers, amounting to $31,490, were issued. The.total value of these 
wssucs was $10,974,329 50, which, compared with the issue of the previous 
year, ($10,338,760,) shows an increase of $635,569 50, or about 6} per cent. 
The value of the stamps, and stamped envelopes so/d was $10,776,589 58, and 
the amount wsed in the prepayment of postage was $9,878,155 61. The details 
are exhibited in tables, (Nos. 3 and 4 of Appendix.) 


AMOUNT OF STAMPS LOST IN THE MAILS. 


Notwithstanding this enormous issue, the losses of stamps in the mails 
amounted only to $1,206, and of envelopes to $31 80. This result may be in 
part attributed to the system of registering each package of stamps and en- 
velopes mailed, and to the fact that route agents and postmasters at separating 
offices are also instructed to keep a record of all such packages passing through 
their offices. During the year 1859, (the year immediately preceding the 
adoption of this system of registration,) tle value of postage stamps issued 
amounted to $5,279,405, whilst the losses in transmission during the last six 
‘ months of that period were $4,373. Sinee that time the losses have decreased, 


although the issue has increased about 922 per cent. 


NUMBER OF PACKAGES OF STAMPS ISSUED 


The number of packages of stamps sent out during the year was 58,500, 
of stamped envelopes 18,688, and the claims allowed for deficiencies in the 
number of stamps amounted to only $29, and in the stamped envelopes 80 cents, 
showing great care on the part of those intrusted with this branch of the busi- 


ness. 
SUPPLY OF STAMPS TO THE ARMIES. 


Postage stamps are regularly supplied to the armies of the Potomac and 
Cumberland, through special agents ef the department located at or near the 
headquarters of each. Since the inauguration of this practice—about the Ist 
of July last—the agent stationed at City Point, Virginia, has sold stamps 
amounting to $29,773 96, and the agent of the army at Chattanooga $5,210. 


ROBBERY OF MONEY AND STAMPS BY BANDS OF ARMED MEN. 


Under the act for “the relicf of postmasters who have been robbed by con. 
federate forces or rebel guerillas,” one hundred and thirty-nine claims have been 
made, representing losses of postage stamps and money amounting in the agere- 
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gate to $5,958 97. Of the claims thus reported, sixty-two have been examined 
_and reported on favorably, the aggregate of the credits allowed being $2,130 50 
The halance of the claims—seventy-seven—representing $3,828 47, are still 
pending, the evidence furnished being in most cases insufficient. ' 


LOSSES OF OFFICE FIXTURES, ETC. 


Losses of a somewhat different character frequently occur, relief for which 
cannot be granted without additional legislation. I refer to cases where, by 
reason of the presence of armed forces, a post office is destroyed, and the post- 
master loses the fixtures and furniture, and to cases where the loss is occasioned 
by our own troops. The report of my predecessor two years since recom- 
mended that such losses be provided for, and I invite attention to the subject, 
as several such claims have been made, where the losses have oceurred through 


no fault of the postmaster, 


NEW CONTRACT FOR STAMPED ENVELOPES. 

During the last session of Congress a bill was passed for the relief of the 
contractor for furnishing the department with stamped envelopes and newspaper 
wrappers; under the provisions of which the existing contract expired on Sep- 
tember 11, 1864, when a conditional contract was made, to expire December 31, 
1864, at an advanced rate for stamps and envelopes. 


ISSUE OF NEWSPAPER WRAPPERS DISCONTINUED. 


After the award of the contract above referred to, the department and the 
contractor received a protest from a party in New York claiming to be the 
patentee of newspaper wrappers, with notice that he should assert his righis. 
Under these circumstances, and in view of the enormous advance in the con- 
tract price of the article, the department decided to discontinue the’ issue for 
the present. 

Notwithstanding the advance of every article used in the manufacture of 
stamps, and the large increase in the number required by the department, the 
National Bank Note Company, of New York, have fulfilled, in a satisfactory 
manner, all their obligations. It is due to these contractors to add that they 
receive for postage stamps but twelve cents per thousand, whilst the contractors 
for internal revenue stamps receive thirty-three cents per thousand. 

Seven temporary clerks have been employed for several years, who are paid 
out of the appropriation for postage stamps and stamped envelopes, and as 
they constitute a portion of the necessary force of the department, I suggest 
the propriety of providing for them by law. 


CONTRACTS. 
TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS. 


Table A (No. 5) exhibits the service as it stood on the 30th of June last in 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Wonnecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Min- 
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nesota, Kentucky, California, Oregon, Kansas, and the Territories of New 
Mexico, Utah, Nebraska, Washington, Colorado, Dakota, and Nevada, at which 
time there were in operation in those States and Territories 6,083 mail routes, 
the number of contractors being 5,953. The length of these routes was 139,173 
miles, and the service as follows, viz: 

Railroad, 22,616 miles; steamboat, 7,278 miles; “celerity, certainty, and 
security,” 109,275 miles—costing $5,818,469, divided as follows, viz: Rail- 
road, 23,301,942 miles of transportation at $2,567,044, about 11 cents a mile; 
steamboat, 2,112,134 at $253,274, about 12 cents a mile; ‘“celerity, certainty, 
and security,” 30,901,281 at $2,998,151, about 95, cents a mile. 

The length of routes was decreased 425 miles, whilst there was an increase in 
the annual transportation of 89,342 miles, and in the cost of $77,893. 

The aggregate compensation of route agents, local agents, mail messengers, 
baggage masters in charge of express mails, and agents employed on: steamers 
conveying mails to southern ports, was $546,753 48, which, added to the cost 
of service in operation on 30th June, 1864, ($5,818,469,) makes the total cost 
of mail transportation at that date $6,365,222 48. 


MAIL LETTINGS OF 1864. 


The contract term for the middle section, comprising the States of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Ohio, expired on the 30th of June 
last, and the new term commenced on the Ist of July following. The service 
under these lettings, for the first quarter of the contract, ended September 30, 
1864, is exhibited by the annexed statement, viz: 


Miles, Miles of annual Cost. 
transportation. 





7, 492 7,334,701 | $932, 349 
392 218,088 | 17,735 
21, 193 6,845,996 | 407,071 


EE Oe > Ee Oe EE ee 
ee cae oun baer ed es tte Ee et cess 
‘*Celerity, certainty, and security’’...-......--...-- 








Other tables, showing the operations of the Contract office, are appended to 
this report.—(See No. 5, B, OC, D, E, and F.) 


RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


Notwithstanding an express provision of law, (section 29 of act of July 2, 
1836,) which provides “that no person whose bid for the transportation of the 
mail may be accepted shall receive any pay until he shall have executed his 
contract according to law and the regulations of the department,” but few of 
the railroad companies engaged in carrying mails are under contract; and the 
practice of recognizing their service from quarter to quarter has been necessary 
for a series of years, to enable the Auditor to issue orders in favor of the com- 
panies, for the collection of moneys in the hands of postmasters on the routes, 
and the adjustment of accounts for services rendered 

Attention has been called to this subject by my predecessors for the purpose 
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of securing additional legislation investing the head of this department with 
power to compel compliance with the law by prohibiting payments except on 
exccuted contracts. ‘The matter is discussed by Postmaster General Holt in-his 
report of December 3, 1859, and again alluded to December 1, 1860, and also 
by my immediate predecessor in his reports of December 2, 1861, and Decem- 
ber 1, 1862; but, believing that the law is sufficiently explicit as it now 
stands, I do not propose further legislation, ia the hope that the several rail- 
road companies will no longer refuse to enter into the obligations assumed by 
all other persons contracting with the government. Should I be disappointed 
in this reasonable hope, I shall not fail to call upon Congress for such legislation 
as the necessities of the service require. 


MAILS ON THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC, 


In the last annual report attention was called to the unsettled accounts of 
persons employed to convey mails by sea to the military and naval forces and 
inhabitants at New Orleans, Pensacola, and other ports. rendered necessary by 
the insurrection in the southern States, and also for service performed in steam- 
ships on the North Pacific coast during the winter of 1862, when the usual 
land routes were interrupted by extraordinary floods. These services were 
necessary to provide for communication with the soldiers and sailors engaged 
‘in the defense of the country, and the people isolated by an act of Providence, 
and were authorized by several acts of Congress. The Auditor of the treasury 
for this department, adjudging the contracts illegal, declined acting on the 
accounts of contractors and orders of the Postmaster General, rendering an 
appeal to Congress necessary. This resulted in the legislation contained in 
the 5th section of the “Act to provide for the conveyance of mails to foreign 
ports, &c.,”’ approved March 25, 1864, under which the sum of $18,050 has been 
paid to several parties for the sea serviee, performed by order of the Postmaster 
General on the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Mexico, to the 30th of September last. 

The claim made by the steamship owners for service on the North Pacific 
coast, during the floods of 1862 on the land, was at the rate of $8,000 per month 
for three months, but the amount deemed adequate by the department was 
$8,642 for the whole service, and this was the sum reported to the Auditor as 
due the claimants; but Congress having fixed the sum to be paid for this ser- 
vice at $1,500, which they declined to receive, the claim is still unadjusted. 


OVERLAND MAILS. 


The contract for service on the route from the Missouri river, va Salt Lake, 
to Placerville, California, under act of March 2, 1561, expiring on the 30th 
June last, an arrangement was made with the same parties for continuing the 
service on the same terms to September 30, 1864. | 

Under an advertisement dated March 22, 1864, inviting proposals for service 
from Atchison, Kansas, or St. Joseph, Missouri, to Folsom City, California, John 
H. Heistand, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was the lowest bidder, at $750,000 
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per annum; but his bid having been subsequently withdrawn, contracts have 
been made with Ben. Holladay, of New York, for the service between Atchison, 
or St. Joseph, and Salt Lake City, at $365,000, and with Wm. B. Dinsmore, 
president of the Overland Mail Company, also of New York, from Salt Lake 
City to Folsom City, at $385,000, making an aggregate of $750,000, per annum, 
These parties are believed to be able to fulfil their obligations. The contracts 
are from October 1, 1864, to September 30, 1868; the trips to be made in six- 
teen days eight months in the year, and in twenty days the remaining four 
months; to convey through letter mails only, mail matter prepaid at letter rates, 
and all local or way mails. 

Paper and document mails for the Pacific coast are to be carried by sea, via 
New York and Panama, temporary arrangements having been made for their 
conveyance, within the sum named in the law of March 25, 1864, viz: $160,000 
per annum, making the whole expense of territorial and Pacific mails not over 
$910,000 per annum, or $90,000 less than under the former contract. 

Owing to Indian depredations, the overland service was much interrupted 
during the months of August and September last, and for a period of four or five 
weeks the whole mail for the Pacific coast and the Territories was necessarily 
sent by sea from New York. 


CALIFORNIA AND OREGON ROUTE. 


The contract for the California and Oregon route—Sacramento to Portland— 
terminating September 16, 1864, proposals were invited for the continuance of 
the service to 1866 and 1868. But one bid was received, that of the California 
Stage Company, at $250,000 per annum, which was deemed extravagant for the 
service required, and accepted to June 30, 1865, only, with a view to again invite 
competition, which has been done. 


PEMBINA ROUTE. 


Pursuant to the 8th section of the act of March 2, 1861, and the 2d section 
of the act of February 24, 1863, the contract for service on the route from St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, to Pembina, in Dakota Territory, was extended to June 30 
1865, and the trips increased from one to two per weck, at an increase of com- 
pensation of $17,167 per annum. As the contracts on all other routes in the 
State expire June 30, 1866, this will be relet for one year only, so that it may 


be embraced in the contract section to which it belongs. 


POSTAL MAPS. 


The topographer of the department having been instructed by my predecessor 
to prepare a set of maps, by States or groups of States, designed to show al] 
the permanent routes, distances, and post oflices thereon, in the United States, 
with other statistical information, I have to communicate that progress has been 
made in their preparation. It is found, however, that in consequence of the 
enhanced price of all articles purchased through the contingent fund, chargeable 
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with the expenses, that the fund, as previously estimated, will be insufficient, 
having regard to other demands upon it; and I therefore recommend that an 
appropriation of $10,000 be made for preparing and publishing these maps. 
It is believed that the proceeds of the sale of such as will not be needed for the use 
of this department will eventually more than reimburse the entire outlay, leaving 
a surplus which will diminish, to that extent, future appropriations for contin- 
gent purposes. 
MAIL BAGS AND MAIL LOCKS. 


The number and description of mail bags and mail locks purchased during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, and the cost thereof, appears in statemene 
No. 6, in the appendix to this report. 


CLAIM OF CARLISLE DOBLE. 


By resolution of Congress, approved July 1, 1864, the Postmaster General 
was “authorized to examine and adjust the claim of Carlisle Doble for carrying 
the mails between Taylor’s Falls, Minnesota, and Superior, Wisconsin, from, 
April to November, 1857, and to pay him such sum of money as shall be found 
to be justly and equitably duc.” Under the authority thus conferred the claim 
was examined and the sum of $3,968 46 allowed, which was reported to the 
Auditor for payment on the 26th September last. 


INSPECTION OFFICE. 
On the 3d of March, 1864, the Inspection office of the department, in its 
distinct and separate form, was abolished, and its duties transferred to the 
Contract office, in charge of the Second Assistant Postmaster General. 
The net amount of fines imposed and deductions made during the year from 
the pay of mail contractors, for failures and other delinquences, was $44,375,55, 


SPECIAL AGENTS. 


By the 17th section of an act of Congress approved July 1, 1864, chapter 
197, page 539, it is enacted “that the special agent of the Post Office Department 
on the Pacific coast shall reccive a compensation of five dollars per diem.” 
The salary of this officer was $2,500 per annum under the act of March 2, 1861, 
and for all travelling and incidental expenses no greater sum than two dollars for 
each day employed could be allowed under the act of March 3, 1845. 

It is not supposed: that Congress intended to reduce the pay of this officer 
from $3,230 to $1,825, but such is the effect of the law, and I therefore recom- 
mend such a modification of that section as will restore his full salary of $2,500 
per annum from the date of the passage of said act, and to provide for his actual 
travelling’ expenses a sum not exceeding five dollars per diem. Although, at the 
time of the passage of the said act, two dollars per diem was considered sufficient 
for the travelling and incidental expenses of these officers, it is now inadequate, 
and I recommend that all other special agents be allowed a sum not exceeding 
four dollars per day while employed. = . 

For several years: after the occupation of the Pacific coast by the United 
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States, the agent of this department stationed at San Francisco had larger powers 
than usually confided to special agents in the Atlantic States, particularly in 
reference to the adjustment of contractors’ accounts, the practice being for him 
to give certificates of service performed under mail contracts, on which the post- 
master at San Francisco made payments. The accounts were then transmitted 
to the Auditor for entry and final settlement. In this manner payments to mail 
contractors were expedited; but, doubts arising as to the authority of the Post- 
master General to confer such powers on a subordinate officer, they were with- 
drawn, and the Pacific agent is now on the same footing with all other officers 
of his class. It is believed that the functions of this officer could be enlarged 
with advantage to the public service, and as previous legislation is necessary, 
attention is called to the subject. 

In this connection it is proper to add that, from information which has recently 
reached me, I am apprehensive that the postal service in the Pacific States is 
not in as good condition as should be desired; and I may have oceasion to com- 
municate with Congress upon the subject during its approaching session. 


ARMY MAILS. 


Inquiry has been made of Lieutenant General Grant relative to the existing 
arrangements for supplying our armies with mails, with the assurance of my 
earnest purpose to co-operate with him in carrying into effect any desired improve- 
ments of that service; and I am gratified to learn from his reply, that the 
system of receiving and forwarding mails now in operation is entirely satisfactory ; 
and that “our soldiers receive their mail matter with as much regularity and 
promptuess as is possible for armies in the field, and with perbaps as much 
celerity and security as the most favored portions of the country.’ He also 
informs me that the policy originally adopted of excluding civilians from the 
mail service within the lines of the army, and detailing for that duty enlisted 
men of intelligence and reliability, will be continued. 


DELAYS OF LETTERS IN DISTRIBUTING POST OFFICES. 


For many years the regulations of this department have required that every 
post office should mail letters direct to every other office not on the route to 
any distributing office, and that all other letters should be mailed to the first 
distributing office on the route to their destination, involving considerable ex- 
pense and delays in the transmission of the mails. This subject has been 
frequently referred to in the reports of this department. Hlaborate distribution 
schemes have been proposed to improve the existing system, which is still con- 
sidered defective. 


COST OF DISTRIBUTION, 


The majority of letters are now subjected to delays, while the expense attend- 
ing the work in twenty-two distributing post offices amounted, during the fourth 
quarter of 1864, to nearly two hundred thousand dollars, being at the rate of 
eight hundred thousand dollars per year, or about sixty-two per centum of the 
whole expense of clerk-hire in all offices. 
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RAILWAY POST OFFICES—-ADVANTAGES OF DISTRIBUTION ON RAILWAY POST, 
OFFICES. 

The mailing of all letters direct from one office to another, however situated, 
in so vast a territory as that embraced within the United States, is objectionable. 
The ordinary distributing post offices not meeting the necessities of the service, 
experiments have been commenced with railway or travelling post offices. The 
requisite cars for the purpose are prepared for one daily th between Washing- 
ton and New York, and by means of clerks taken, temporarily, from the post 
oflices at Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, letters intended 
for distribution at either of those points are distributed in the cars, and so 
arranged that they can be despatched without delay on connecting routes. Thus ~ 
it is found that the transmission of letters is expedited from twelve to twenty- 
four hours, being the time usually lost in distributing offices. Similar experiments 
have been made on the routes from Chicago, Illinois, to Clinton, Davenport, and 
Dubuque, Iowa, with equally satisfactory results. 

Attention has been given to the putting in operation the railway distribution to 
other prominent points, and the companies which have been asked to furnish 
the necessary car facilities have generally responded favorably. On the great 
eastern and western routes to Cleveland, as well.as between Washington and 
New York, the size and importance of the mails and the amount of distribution 
to be done are such as to require accommodations to the extent of an entire car. 
West of Cleveland only a portion of a car will be used on each route. 


CLERKS FOR RAILWAY POST OFFICES——-SUPERINTENDENTS FOR RAILWAY 
POST OFFICES. 


In order to make the work of railway post offices effectual, a change in the 
mode of mailing letters is necessary. All offices cannot mail direct, neither can 
all mail to a railway office. The work will, therefore, be divided between head 
offices and route offices, the former being those which are the initial or terminal 
points of routes, and the latter those offices or stations on the direct line of a 
road from which there are no post-roads diverging. Additional clerks, as well 
as superintendents and travelling postmasters, will be required, for whom I 
recommend provision be made by law. 


EXPENSES OF RAILWAY DISTRIBUTION——-REDUCTION OF WORK IN DISTRIBUTING 
POST OFFICES. 


The introduction of the proposed scheme will necessarily be attended with 
difficulties, and must be accomplished gradually. The classification of offices 
alone will require time and labor, and for the present operations will be limited 
to a few principal railroad lines. Until the necessary classification is completed, 
and the railway distribution organized, it is anticipated that additional expenses 
willbe involved; but it is i that the final effect will be to reduce the expenses 
connected with the present plan of distribution. Under the new law, also, which 
took effect first of July last, all accounting for pazd letters has been dispensed 
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with, thus saving much labor heretofore required in mailing letters and in keeping 
accounts. ‘I'he transcripts of mails sent and received under the old system at five 
of the principal offices amounted to 50,000 folios. The accounts from the same 
offices for the quarter ended 30th September last, during which changes were only 
partially introduced, show a saving in this respect of nearly fifty per cent: 
‘Thus in various ways the ordinary expenses of post offices are expected to be 
diminished so as to compensate for the cost of railway distribution. But, 
whether this result be fully attained or not, the expedition of mails will be insured. 


FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE, 


The statistics of the foreign service for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864, 
are fully exhibited in the tables prepared by the Auditor of this department, 
also in statement No. 7 annexed to this report, and show the following general 
results, viz: 


STATISTICS OF FOREIGN SERVICE. 


The aggregate postage (sea, inland, and foreign) upon the correspondence 


iJ . . . . . 
exchanged with Great Britain, Prussia, France, Wamburg, Bremen, aud Belgium, 


amounted to $1,399,605 69, being an increase of $174,930 48, as compared with 
the last year, and $21,458 37 in excess of the largest amount realized in any 
previous fiscal year. ‘The collections in this country amounted to $881,730 68, 
and in Europe to $517,875 O01: excess of collections in the United States 
$363,85567. This result is significant and gratifying, showing a largely increased 
correspondence with [urope, notwithstanding the civil troubles agitating the 
country, and*the interruption of postal communications with the southern States. 


TRANSATLANTIC TRANSPORTATION, 


The transatlantic mail transportation was performed as follows: 

By the foreign steamships of the New York and Liverpool, Canadian, Bremen, 
and Hamburg lines, $770,565 01. 

By British contract mail packets of the Cunard and Galway lines, $629,240 68. 

The amount paid by this department for mail steamship service to and from 
Europe was $371,740 44—the steamships employed receiving the sea postage 
on the mails conveyed as compensation for the service. Of this amount the 
Liverpool and New York and Philadelphia Steamship Company received 
$202,914 34 for fifty-two outward and, fifty-three inward trips between New 
York, Queenstown, and Liverpool; the Canadian mail packets, $77,175 30 for 
fifty-three round trips between Portland and Liverpool and Quebee and Liver- 
pool; the North German Lloyd Steamship Company, $46,149 61 for sixteen out- 
ward and fifteen inward trips, and the New York and Hamburg Steamship 
Company, $45,501 18 for thirteen outward and twelve inward trips, between 
New York and Southampton. | 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 


The: total postages on the correspondence exchanged with British North 
American provinces during the year amounted to $307,371 39, being an increase 
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of $81,628 09 over the amount reported last year, and of $129,618 88 over that 
for the previous fiscal year. The postages collected in this country amounted 
to $168,755 74, and in the provinces to $138,615 64: excess in favor of the 
United States. $30,140 10. his extraordinary increase of correspondence is 
probably partly owing to the fact that large numbers of rebel agents, sympa- 
thizers and refugees, have taken up their temporary abode in Canada and the 
other provinces. 


WEST INDIA MAILS AND COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 


The total postages on the mails conveyed to and from the West Indies amounted 
to $59,990 18, and the cost of transporting the same to and from Havana and 


other West India ports was $40,337 03, being $19,653 15 less than the United - 


States postages on the mails conveyed. Heretofore/the steamers employed in 
this service, received as compensation the gross amount of United States post- 
ages upon the correspondence transported, without allowing for the expenses 
of the inland service; but as no contracts were executed with the department, 
calling for the performance of a specified number of trips, according to a fixed 
schedule of sailing days; and as the mails they conveyed received no greater 
eare or attention while in transit than is ordinarily given to first-class freight, it 
was considered by my predecessor proper that the compensation for the sea 
portion of the service should be so adjusted as to prevent loss to the postal 
revenues ; and arrangements were accordingly concluded by him with the pro- 
prietors of all the steamship lines, except two, plying between New York and 
Havana, for a fixed compensation by the trip of $125 each way, or $250 per 
round trip, if not exceeding the United States postages on the mails conveyed. 
The proprietors of two of the steamship lines in question declined to aecede to 
this rate of compensation, claiming that they were entitled to the gross amount 


of postages under the provisions of the 4th section of the act of June 15, 1860, 


which authorizes the Postmaster General to cause the mails to be transported 
between the United States and any foreign port or ports, by steamships, allow- 
ing therefor the sea and inland postage if by an American vessel, and the sea 
postage only if by a foreign vessel. The provisions of this section have not 
been construed by this department as requiring the Postmaster General to allow 
the sea and inland postages on the mails conveyed, to all American vessels, but 
simply as limiting the compensation in any case to that amount. 

The payment of $250 per round trip, limited to the postages, having been 
generally accepted by the proprietors as ample remuneration for the steamship 
service between New York and Havana, no reason occurs to me why it should 
not be adopted as the uniform compensation for all the steamships employed on 
that route. 

As doubts have arisen relative to the proper construction of the 4th and 5th 
sections of the act of the 14th of June, 1858, and the 4th section of the act of 
the 15th of June, 1860, which in effect superseded the last mentioned section, 
I recommend additional legislation authorizing the Postmaster General to cause 
the mails to be transported between the United States and any foreign port or 
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ports, or between ports of the United States touching at a foreign port, by 
steamship, allowing and paying therefor, if by an American vessel, any stm 
not exceeding tiie sea and United States inland postage, and if by a foreign 
vessel, any sum not exceeding the sea postage on the mails so conveyed. 


PRIVATE SHIPS. ’ 


T’o protect the postal revenues from losses incident to the unauthorized con- 
veyance of letters by private ships or vessels departing from the United States 
for foreign countries, I recommend the passage of a law requiring, as a condition 
of clearance, that the master or commander of any steamship or other vessel 
departing for a foreign port or ports, shall make oath or affirmation that he has 

not received on board his ship or vessel, and has not under his care or within 
his control, any letters addressed to a foreign country which have not been 
received directly from the post office at the port of departure, except such as are 
directed te the consignee of the ship or vessel. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN MAILS. 


The United States postages upon the correspondence exchanged with Centra] 
and South America, va Aspinwall and Panama, amounted to $14,208 51, all 
of which was paid to Cornelius Vanderbilt for the sea and Isthmus transportation. 

The provisions of article 3 of the United States and Canada postal convention 
have been so modified, by agreement between the respective post departments, 
as to abolish the international letter postage of fifteen cents per single rate, here- 
tofore levied upon letters passing between Canada and California, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory, thus establishing a uniform international postage for letters 
of ten cents the single rate, prepayment optional, between Canada and all parts 
of the United States, without regard to distance or route of conveyance; and 
the benefit of the same uniform international rate of ten cents has also been 
extended to the correspondence exchanged with the province of New Brunswick. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA POSTAL CONVENTION. 


Our arrangement with Canada adopts the principle of optional prepayment, 
in both countries, of the combined rate of international postage, each country 
retaining all the postage which it collects. It is the most simple form of interna- 
tional postal arrangement, inasmuch as it dispenses entirely with accounts 
between the respective post departments, and has been adopted with all the other 
provinces except Newfoundland. With the view of securing uniformity in our 
postal relations with those provinces, a recent effort was made to obtain the 
concurrence of Newfoundland in a like arrangement, which I regret to say was 
unsuccessful; the British post department declining to give its assent to the 
measure, on account of the additional British packet postage of four pence sterling, 
which is levied for the sea serviee to and from the island, and accrues to Great 
Britain. 
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VANCOUVER’S ISLAND AND BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The initiatory steps taken to conclude similar postal arrangements with the 
colonies of Vancouver’s Island and British Columbia, referred to in the last annual 
report, have not as yet been attended with the success anticipated. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Additional articles to the United States and British postal convention have 
been agreed upon, constituting the British packet agency at Colon an office for 
the exchange of mails with the post office of New York, by means of the United 
States packets plying between those ports; the object being to prevent the 
delay to correspondence forwarded from the United States to ports and places 
on the Atlantic coast and interior of New Granada, previously caused by its 
transit across the Isthmus to and from Panama. <A copy of these articles is- 
annexed, (No. 8.) / ‘ 

An arrangement has also been concluded for expediting the transmission to 
destination of unpaid letters addressed to the United States, received at Panama 
by British packets from countries on the west coast of South America; this de- 
partment agreeing to collect, and account to Great Britain, through the office of 
the British packet agency at Panama, for the unpaid postage charged thereon. 


BREMEN AND HAMBURG—-EXEMPTION OF MAIL PACKETS FROM CAPTURE IN 
TIME OF WAR. 


An additional article to the United States and Bremen, and to the United 
States and Hamburg conventions, respectively, was executed on the 28th of 
March last, authorizing the conveyance of the international correspondence in 
time of war, or threatening war, by steamships. sailing under neutral flag, when- 
ever the same cannot be safely conveyed by United States, Bremen, or Hamburg 
steamships. Copies are annexed, (Nos. 9 and 10.) In view of the apprehension 
then felt that the war pending in the north of Europe might interrupt the mail ser- 
vice so long and advantageously performed by the Bremen and Hamburg lines of 
mail packets, steps were taken to ascertain whether the neutrality of the said 
steamers might not be secured by means of diplomatic correspondence; but this 
department has not been advised of the result. Our postal conventions with 
Great Britain and Mexico, respectively, recognize the principle that, even in time 
of war between the coatracting parties, their respective mail packets shall continue 
their navigation without impediment or molestation until six weeks after a notifi- 
cation given by either of the two governments, and delivered to the other, that 
the service is to be discontinued ; and as all governments have a common interest 
in claiming exceptional treatment for mail packets in case of war, to the end of 
maintaining regularity in international postal communications, it is a subject 
worthy of consideration whether, by treaty stipulations between nations or 
otherwise, a like principle might not be established between all governments, 
with proper safeguards against the transportation of persons or articles’ conira- 
band of war. 
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NEW LINES OF MAIL PACKETS ESTABLISHED. 


During the past year a new line of French mail packets has been established 
between France and the United States, the steamships plying, for the present, di- 
rect between Havre and New York, and making regular departures from each 
port, on Wednesday of every fourth week. The United States exchange offices 
of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, despatch and receive mails regularly 
by means of this line, corresponding with the French exchanging offices of 
Paris and Havre, and with the French mail agent embarked on board of each 
packet. 

This department has also concluded an arrangement for the transportation 
of the mails, fortnightly, between Boston and Halifax, Canso, and Pictou, (Nova 
Scotia,) and Charlotte Town, (Prince Edward Island,) the proprietors of the 
steamer to reccive, as full compensation for the sea service, a moiety of the 
United States postages on the mails conveyed. 


NEGOTIATIONS OF POSTAL CONVENTIONS 


A correspondence has been opened with several of the post departments rep- 
resented by commissioners at the Paris international postal conference, having for 
its object the negotiation of postal conventions, on the basis of the Paris reso- 
lutions, with those countries on the continent of Europe with which the United 
States -has hitherto sustained no direct postal relation, as well as for the revi- 
sion and amendment of existing postal conventions, so as to make them conform 
as nearly as practicable to the liberal principles of postal progress recommended 
by that conference as the basis of international arrangements. Favorable re- 
sponses have been received from the several post departments interested in this 
subject. | 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE TO BRAZIL. 


In conformity with the provisions of the act “to authorize the establishment 
of ocean mail steamship service between the United States and Brazil,” approved 
May 28, 1864, an advertisement was issued inviting proposals for carrying the 
mails of the United States by a monthly line of first-class American sea- 
going steamships, between a port of the United States north of the Potomac 
river, and Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil, touching at St. Thomas, in the West 
Indies, and at Pernambuco and Bahia, in Brazil, for a contract term of ten years, 
to commence on or before the first day of September, 1865, and to date from 
the day the first steamship of such line shall leave the United States with the 
mails for Brazil. 

Three proposals were received for this service, the lowest and the accepted 
bid being that of the New York, Nuevitas and Cuba Steamship Company, with 
Thomas Asencio & Co. and Manuel J. Mora, of New York, as guarantors, for 
the performance of the required service, at the sum of $240,000 per annum, to 
be divided equally between the two governments. 
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The act authorizing the establishment of this line of American steamships | 
was the beginning of a new era in the history of our ocean mail service, 
which is being performed principally by steamers sailing under foreign flag. 
The government by this measure adopted the policy of co-operating with the 
individual enterprise of our citizens in establishing a direct mail steamship 
communication with the principal country of South America, with the object 
of providing a reliable and speedy transmission of correspondence, and devel- 
oping a profitable commerce, legitimately belonging to us by reason of our geo- 
graphical position, but which has been diverted into other channels by means of 
regular steamship communications with other countries not so favorably situated 
as ours for conducting an extensive trade with Brazil. 

At present our only regular and reliable route of postal communication with 
Brazil and adjacent South American States is by the circuitous route via Great 
Britain or France, each of those countries maintaining a subsidized line of mail 
steamers plying to and from Rio de Janeiro, establishedgnominally for postal 
purposes, but really in the interest of commerce, which is fostered and developed 
by regular mail steamship communication. 


7 


ROUTE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO JAPAN AND CHINA—ITS COMMERCIAL ADVAN- 
TAGES. 


There are other ocean routes besides the one to Brazil, which can be safely 
and profitably occupied by American lines of mail steamers, among which the 
route between San Francisco, Japan, and China, at present unoccupied by for- 
eign mail packets, is perhaps the most important in a commercial point of view, 
and may be made available in securing to us a large participation in the com- 
merce of the East, the greater portion of which is now enjoyed by Great Britain 
through her mail steamship connections, va Suez, in the Indian ocean and 
China seas. ) 

The central position of the United States between eastern Asia and western 
Europe, affording routes but little longer, ifany, than those now traversed between 
these distant regions, aided by the superior expedition of railway transportation 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, will furnish such facilities as will make 
their adoption a practical necessity for the commercial intercourse between 
Kurope and the populous countries of eastern Asia. These considerations, and 
others which will readily suggest themselves, render it important that the Pa- 
cific routes properly belonging to us, should be occupied by American mail 
steamers, the profits of which, with the addition of a small subsidy for the mai] 
service, would justify the establishment of one or more steamship lines, which 
would be remunerative to the proprictors. 

AID TO PROJECTED STEAMSHIP LINES. 

Experience has demonstrated the impolicy of appropriating large sums of 

money out of the public treasury to gratify a spirit of national emulation in the 


support of expensive mail service upon routes the profits of which are shared 
by the steamships of other nations, and without regard to the compensatory 
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benefits to be derived from the development of our national resources; instead 
of granting incidental aid to such projected steamship lines to neighboring 
countries as promise to be self-supporting after their establishment, and open 
up to our citizens new avenues of profitable trade and commerce. ; 

The principle adopted in the law authorizing mail steamship service to Brazil, 
of inviting competition for the service, is in such harmony with the spirit of our 
commercial policy, and promises so beneficent results, as to commend itself to 
my approval as one that should be invariably adhered to. But if there be a de- 
parture from this policy, it may be well to consider the expediency of adopting 
the plan of using a portion of the large number of government vessels that will be 
unemployed upon the restoration of peace, in the forming of mail lines with the 
principal commercial marts of the world in such manner as will promote the in- 
terests of commerce in the transportation of persons and property. 

% 


APPOINTMENTS. 


NUMBER OF POST OFFICES. 


Including the suspended post offices, the whole number on the 30th June, © 
1864, was 28,878 ; of which 19,976 are in the loyal, and 8,902 in the disloyal 
States. ‘The number of Presidential offices is 705, and 28,173 are under the 


_ appointment of the Postmaster General. The number of offices in each State 


and ‘Territory at the close of the fiscal year is shown in the Appendix, (table 
No. 11.) 


CHANGES DURING THE YEAR. 


During the year, 619 post offices have been established, 788 discontinued, 
and 211 changes made of names and sites. The number of cases acted upon 
was 5,579. Four thousand seven hundred and thirteen postmasters have been 
appointed, of whom 3,028 were to fill vacancies occasioned by resignations; 
674 by removals; 259 by death ; 133 by change of names and sites, and 619 
on establishment of new offices. The details appear in the Appendix, (table 
No. 12.) 


CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICES AND SALARIES OF POSTMASTERS. 


Under the provisions of the act approved July 1, 1864, “to establish salaries 
for postmasters, and for other purposes,” the salary of the postmaster of New 
York, and of the postmasters at offices of the first, second, and third classes, 
have been fixed as provided by law. (See Appendix, table No. 13.) 

The 5th section of the act above referred to authorizes the Postmaster General 
to allow at the office of New York, and at the offices of the first and second 
classes, a reasonable sum for the necessary cost of rent, fuel, lights, and clerks. 
No authority is given to allow for other necessary items, such as repairs of fur- 
niture cleaning, stationery, printing, and otherincidentals, required in large offices, 
and I beg leave to suggest that the necessary authority be given to appropriate 
a reasonable amount out of the revenues of the respective offices to meet such 


contingencies. 
dl ft 
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SPECIAL, ROUTE, AND LOCAL AGENTS AND BAGGAGE MASTERS, 


At the close of the fiscal year there were twenty special agents, whose salaries 
amounted to $34,100; four hundred and fourteen route agents, receiving 
$313,912 ; fifty-three local agents, $32,009; and one hundred and five baggage 
masters in charge of through and express mails, $6,780. 


LETTER CARRIERS. 


The free delivery of mail matter by carriers has been introduced at sixty-six 
offices, employing, at present, 685 carriers, at an aggregate annual compensation 
of $317,061 22. 

Tables are herewith annexed, showing the operations of the system. (See Ap- 
pendix, Nos. 14 and 15.) 


DEAD LETTERS. . 


NUMBER RECEIVED. 


The number of dead letters of every description received and examined during 
the year was 3,508,825, being an increase of 958,409 over the preceding year, 
attributable mainly to the return of large numbers of army and navy letters 
which it was found impracticable to deliver. 


MONEY AND OTHER VALUABLE LETTERS, 


During the year there were registered and remailed to the respective owners, 
as containing money, 25,752 letters, containing an aggregate of $131,611 24, of 
which number 20,059, containing $104,665 84, were delivered; 4,412 letters, 
containing $20,485 49, were returned to the department, being addressed chiefly 
to soldiers and sailors, and persons transiently at places of mailing or address. 

The number of dead letters containing papers of value, other than money, as 
deeds, bills of exchange, drafts, checks, &c., received, registered, and returned 
for delivery to tle owners, was 12,436, and the nominal value of the enclosures 
therein was $1,615,694 75, being an increase over the previous year of 4,104, or 
about fifty per cent., while the increase in the value of the enclosures was but 
$71,416 94. The number of these letters delivered was 11,378, or ninety per 
cent. 


LETTERS CONTAINING LIKENESSES, JEWELRY, ETC, 


During the year 45,380 letters and packages were received containing photo- 
eraphs, daguerreotypes, and articles of jewelry. Of this number, 29,999 were 
sent out for delivery, 26,607 of which contained photographs and daguerreotypes, 
1,410, articles of jewelry, and 1,982, other miscellaneous articles. Of the whole 
number sent out, 18,213 were delivered to either the senders or parties ad- 
dressed, the postage on which amounted to $1,944 24. 


SALE OF ARTICLES NOT DELIVERED. 


In May last a large number of packages containing miscellaneous articles 
which had been accumulating for several years, were classified and sold at 
public auction, the proceeds amounting to $1,175 27. 
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AGGREGATE OF VALUABLE LETTERS. 


The number of valuable dead letters registered and sent out for delivery was 
68,187, being 23,574 more than the preceding year, and there were returned to 
the adjutant general’s, quartermaster general’s, and other public offices, 11,116 
Jetters and packages containing muster rolls, descriptive lists, and soldiers’ dis 
charge papers; 66,691 letters containing postage stamps and money in less 
sums than one dollar, or articles of less than one dollar in value, were returned 
to the senders. 


UNMAILABLE LETTERS, ETC. 


The number of letters which it was found impossible to forward from the 
offices where deposited, or to deliver to the parties addressed, because of the 
postage being unpaid, or on account of being illegibly directed, and which were 
in consequence sent to the dead letter office was 115,812. Of this number, 
72,074 were “held for postage,” being addressed to foreign countries, to which 
the prepayment of postage is compulsory, or to those countries with which the 
United States have no postal arrangement; 38,068 of the number were “ misdi- 
rected,” or so imperfectly or illegibly addressed that their destination could not 
be ascertained. A large number of this last class were without any address 
whatever, and in many instances contained enclosures of value. 

During the year there were received at the department 5,112 applications for 
missing letters, for all of which examinations were made and the applicants no- 
tified of the result. 


LETTERS ADDRESSED TO PLACES WITHIN THE REBELLIOUS STATES. 


A large number of letters addressed to rebel localities have been returned 
from various sources to the dead letter office, amounting in the aggregate to 
31,423, of which number 28,421 were of domestic, and 3,002 of foreign origin. 
They were all indorsed “ mails suspended,” and returned, the domestic to the 
writers, and the foreign to the countries in which they originated. 


LETTERS WITH FICTITIOUS ADDRESSES. 


Within the past year, 4,256 letters addressed to fictitious persons or firms 
were sent by postmasters to the dead letter office, and thence returned to writers 
or senders. ‘The addresses were assumed evidently for the purpose of conduct- 
ing some fraudulent business, and in many instances these letters were found 
to contain remittances. 


ORDINARY DEAD LETTERS, AND REVENUE THEREFROM. 


Under the provisions of the act approved January 21, 1862, 1,068,499 
ordinary dead letters, or those not evidently worthless were returned to the 
writers, after having been placed in new envelopes. Out of this number, 4,044 
were returned to banks and insurance companies, 90,856 to business firms, and 
917,599 to individuals. Included in the above aggregate are 9,761 letters re- 
turned free of postage; these consisted of official letters from the various depart- 
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ments, and letters sent to the various hospitals for sick and wounded soldiers. 
41,016 dead letters written in foreign languages were also returned during the 
year. 

About 244 per cent. of the whole number sent out for delivery to the writers 
failed to be delivered and were again returned to the department. 


AMENDMENTS SUGGESTED. 


The gross revenue derived from the dead letter postage collected on the letters. 
sent out and delivered amounted to $23,558 28, out of which were paid the 
clerks employed in redirecting them. The collection of postage on such returned 
letters complicates the accounts under the jaw fixing salaries for postmasters. 
These letters must be entered at the mailing, and then at the receiving office, 
and postage collected; and such as cannot be delivered must be credited to 
the postmaster when sent to the dead letter office. The aim of the department 
is to have no unpaid letters in the mails, and to collect all revenues by means of © 
postage stamps, avoiding the necessity of keeping accounts. In future, post- 
masters are to enter in their accounts only unpaid letters, which are mostly from 
or to foreign countries, and it seems inconsistent to send thousands daily 
from this department with instructions to enter them and collect postage. The 
amount is comparatively small, and yet the attendant labor very considerable. 
I therefore suggest, as a matter for the consideration of Congress, the propriety 
of restoring prepaid letters to the owners free of postage, especially in view of the 
fact that a very large proportion go to persons of moderate means. 


WHOLE NUMBER OF DEAD LETTERS SENT OUT. 


The number of domestic letters of all descriptions sent out from the dead 
letter office during the year, was 1,403,998. In addition to these large numbers 
of letters bearing requests for their return to the writers, if unclaimed a specified 
time, are returned by postmasters without passing through the dead letter offices 
and constant efforts are made to promote this mode of return. 


FOREIGN DEAD LETTERS. 


The number of letters returned unopened to foreign countries during the year 
was 162,591, the amount of unpaid postage on which was $9,161 53. The 
number received from foreign countries in the same condition, during the 
same period, was 62,427, and the amount of unpaid postage thereon $2,088 57. 
(For particulars, see table No. 16 of Appendix.) 

During the first year of the rebellion, the number of letters which passed 
between the United States and European countries decreased, while at the same 
time the ratio of letters returned increased. Each subsequent year the corres- 
pondence has been increasing, while the ratio of dead letters returned to Europe 
has decreased, (see table No. 17 of Appendix.) ro 


a 
UNCLAIMED MONEY IN DEAD LETTERS. ~~ 


By authority of an act of Congress, the unclaimed money from dead letters is 
used to promote the efficiency of the dead letter office, by providing temporary 
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clerks to assist in the examination and return of letters. The fund thus realized 
was $5,083 47, to which was added the proceeds of the sale, hereinbefore referred 
to, $1,175 27, making a total of $6,258 74. Deducting the amount expended for 
clerks, $2,966 82, and incidental expenses, $32 80, a balance remained, June 
30, 1864, of $3,259 12. 


POSTAL MONEY-ORDER SYSTEM. 


The act approved May 17, 1864, authorized the Postmaster General to 
establish, “ under such rules and regulations as he may find expedient and neces- 
sary, a uniform money-order system at all post offices which he may deem suit- 
able therefor ;” and it further provided that this system should be put into 
operation during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865. 

A superintendant and assistant have been appointed, one hundred and forty- 
one post offices have been designated as money-order offices, and the operation 
of the system commenced on the first instant. 

The maximum amount for which amoney-order can be issued is fixed by law 
at thirty dollars, the object of the system being to afford a cheap, immediate, and 
safe agency for the transfer through the mails of smail sums of money. The 
tendency of the system is to exclude money from the mails, the presence of 
which in letters is a frequent cause of the loss of correspondence, even when 
the latter does not contain money. The limit of thirty dollars is believed to be 
sufficiently large to include all that class of remittances now sent in money 
through the mails, but in exceptional cases more than one order can be procured. 
The average amount contained in each money letter received at the dead letter 
office during the fiscal year 1862 was $4 53; during 1863, it was $4 20; and in 
1864, $5 18—showing that, as a rule, money remittances by mail are made in 
small amounts. | 


- 


EXPLANATION OF THE SYSTEM. 


The mode by which safety in the transfer of money s isecured, consists in 
leaving out of the order the name of the payee or party for whom the money is 
intended. In this respect a money-order differs from an ordinary bank draft 
or check. When a money-order is applicd for, the postmaster will furnish 
the applicant with a printed form of application, in which the latter will 
enter all the particulars of amount, name, address, &c., required to be stated 
in the money-order and advice. From the items contained in such application 
the postmaster will fill up the money-order and also the corresponding form 
of advice. The order, when completed, is handed to the applicant, upon pays 
ment of the sum expressed therein and of the fee chargeable thereon. By the 
mail immediately following the issue of a money-order, the postmaster transmit- 
the corresponding advice to the postmaster at the office upon which it is drawn. 
The latter fs thus furnished, before the order itself can be presented, with the 
necessary information to detect fraud, if any should be attempted. A money- 
order is rendered invalid unless it is presented to the postmaster on whom it is 
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drawn within ninety days from its date; but the Postmaster General can issue 
anew order on the application of the payee, upon the payment of a second fee. 
The same course is to be pursued should the order be lost. In this case, the 
payee is to furnish a statement, under oath, that the order hag been lost or de- 
stroyed, accompanied by the certificate of the postmaster that it has not been 
paid, and will not be paid if thereafter presented. The payee may transfer his 
order to another party by his indorsement to that effect; but more than one in- 
dorsement is prohibited. Persons, therefore, residing at places in the vicinity 
of those designated in the list of money-order offices can generally avail themselves 
of this system. 

In commencing the money-order business, it has been deemed expedient to 
begin with the larger offices, and extend it to others as rapidly as possible. 
Measures will also be taken for its introduction in the army. 

The establishment of the system in this country will no doubt lead to 
arrangements for the interchange of international money-orders with the several 
foreign countries with which we have direct postal relations. 


ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION SUGGESTED. 


By the eleventh section of the act above referred to, postmasters are prohibited 
from depositing in any bank money-order funds of which they have the custody. 
I would respectfully suggest that the business would be facilitated by enabling 
the postmasters having moneys from this source to deposit in the national banks 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury as depositories of the public moneys, 
to their own credit, and at their risk, and thereby relieve the department from 
the necessity of furnishing vaults and safes. Substantial advantages would also 
result to the public interests by permitting all deputy postmasters to deposit in 
these banks any public moneys in their hands, under like conditions; and I re- 
commend such modification of the law as will authorize such deposits to be made 
under the direction of the Postmaster General. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM DENNISON, 


Postmaster General. 
~The PRESIDENT. 
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APPENDIX, 





Ge Le 


Statement of revenue and expenditures for eleven years, from 1854 to 1864, in- 


clusive. 








Years. Expenditures. 
oh | Sie SORES SIRES ARES Ie eS $8, 557, 424 12 
CE ee ee See 9, 968, 342 29 
REM RS cio Sogo wa di aes ae 10, 407, 868 18 
RS SR ois a ere Soe SUL. iL 11, 507, 670 16 
RN EEE AG win 5 cies bin wvinpinsir~ y+ 12, 721, 636 56 
a ee pee ea ee 14, 964, 493 33 
REE ES Se ere ees rere Tee 14, 874,772 89 
RE aE Se 13, 606,759 11 
TEN in 8 Sin mp < pce te cme = 2 11, 125, 364 13 
ee eee eee 11, 314, 206 84 
Ea ga ol « Sno ih Fok" oh ,> ee 12, 644,786 20 


Deficiencies. 


Revenues. 


/ 


86,955, 586 22 
7, 352, 136 13 
7, 620, 821 66 
8, 053, 951 76 
8, 186, 792 86 
7, 968, 484 07 
9,218, 067 40 
9, 049, 296 40 
9,012,549 56 

*11, 163,789 59 
*12, 438, 253 78 





$1, 621, 887 90 
2, 626, 206 16 
2,787, 046 50 
3,453,718 40 
4,543, 843 70 
6, 996, 009 26 
5, 656,705 49 
4,557, 462 71 
2,112,814 57 

150, 417 25 
206, 532 42 


* Not including the standing treasury credit of $700,000 for free matter. 
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Estimates for expenditures for 1866. 


For inland mail transportation....--...--...-+--+----- 
For ship, steamboat, and way letters..---.---.------- 


For compensation to postmasters 
For clerks for post offices 


For payment of letter-carriers-----------------+----- 
For wrapping-paper....----.----------------------- 
oe x Fe a pepe pm aeccce cn ae wahaes cone - 


For office stamps 


FOr TBHP AIAPACOR 255. ob ws can oe ene en nee een ee one 
For compensation to blank agents and assistants... -.-. 
POF OMCO MUMItUTO... ... noe oo wee we ewe teen ee eee 
Por advertising .... ...-...- 2025 ---2-+ 2-0 coe eee ones 
For postage stamps and stamped envelopes.-....-.---- 
For mail depredations and special agents.....-----.-- 
OS eee ees See 
TSI BC KOYS. oo ons oa ccleccece cccces occnce 
For payment of balances due foreign countries..----- - 


For miscellaneous payments 


Se 
ee | 
ee ee ee ee ee ey 
ee 
ee 
ee 
Se ee ey 
ee 
ee ee ee ey 
weet wee ew eee ee eee eee 
ee ee | 
ee ee 
ee 
Oe | 
ee ee | 
wee wr eee we ewe wwe eee ewe 
ee ee 


ee ee 


$7,800,000 00 
8,000 00 

3, 175, 000 00 
1, 300,000 00 
400, 000 00 


68, 000 00 
250, 000 00 
70, 000 00 
60, 000 00 

8,000 00 
350, 000 00 
250,000 00 


13, 848, 500 00 


| Estimate for the transportation of foreign mails for 1866: 


For trans-Atlantic mails 


Between New York, Havana, and other West India ports 
Between New York, Central America, and Pacific ports 


Expenditures for 1866 .....---0+ ceceee ene cone ence cere eneene 


edd 


182, 000 00 
48,000 00 
20, 000 00 


14, 098, 500 00 


- 
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No. 4. 


Comparative statement of the value of stamps and stamped envelopes issued | 
during the last five years. 














Years. Stamps. Envelopes. Total. 
yes oa cee cabeed pecs cune $5,920,939 00 | $949,377 00 | $6, 870,316 00 
a a om nwnn 5, 908, 522 00 781,711 00 6, 690, 233 CO 
BOO? - arms won tee ence eee nese 7, 078, 188 00 756,904 00 | 7,835, 092 60 
lets | -- Uhh Doh TC 9, 683, 394 00 | 655, 366 00 | 10,338,760 09 
I, ek bk Oe ou a 2 wae ob Sa 10, 177, 327 00 765,512 50 | 10,974, 329 50 
IIIS TIVE) BOK iia ote ce eA vn glee nap nah Loeaee chek aco - $4,104,013 50 

Tie bs onal see ee eo eee ee Des aac adee 4,284, 096 50 

7 ae eee Pes oe oe oc EE oho wkigins 0 CLE SER Re eoreee coke tee. 3, 1389, 237 50 

Lh Sips ESE NS 5p 05 Aa «Ble, ae aly YES oa) ede ae Se 635, 569 50 
No. 5. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
Contract Office, October 31, 1864. 


Sir: For a statement of the mail service for the contract year ended June 
30, 1864, I respectfully refer you to the tables hereto annexed: 

Table A exhibits the character of the service, the length of routes, the num- 
ber of miles of transportation, and the cost thereof, as it stood at the close of 
the contract year in the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kentucky, California, Oregon, and Kansas, 
and the Territories of New Mexico, Utah, Nebraska, Washington, Colorado, 
Dakota, and Nevada. 

On the first of July last the new service in the States of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Ohio was put in operation, the first quarter 
of which expired on the 30th of September, 1864. 

Table B exhibits the service in these States at the close of the contract year, 
June 30, 1864, and at the close of the first quarter of the current year. 

Table C exhibits the railroad service as in operation on the 30th of June, 
1864; also the cost per mile in each State. 

Table D exhibits the railroad service in the States of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Ohio, as in operation on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1864. 

Table E exhibits the steamboat service for the current year, showing the par- 
ticulars of each route. 

Table F shows the increase and decrease of mail transportation and cost in 
the several States and Territories during the year ended June 30, 1864. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE WILLIAM McLELLAN, 

. Second Assistant Postmaster General. 

Hon. WiLLiaAM DENNISON, : 

Postmaster General. 
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Table of mail service in the following States and Territories for the year ended 


[The entire service and pay is set down to the State under which it ig numbered, though extend 




















m ANNUAL TRANSPORTATION AND COST. 
3 
States and Territories. z 
ao) . 
a 
am ‘tainty, celerity, : 
a ah a aia and By steamboat. By railroad. 
A 
Miles Miles. Dollars. | Miles. | Dollars. | Miles. | Dollars. 
WITT = Gabe seen SaaeRASep Bese 4, 376 3, 827 OA TOL |S chk - pipe eee eee 549 for 540718 
INGry Ham psniterccscsse sas cs 1, 857 1, 386 17, 845 60 1, 650 411 35, 921 
VERON Gott cee wwe sae ie ictom aietom 2, 234 1, 728 26635 |> suty Sethe = oe ee eee 506 62, 910 
CCE eee 2, 725 1, 159 27, 149 240 7 800 | 1,326 | 163, 324 
NOdertplandmaraciccie cama cee ae 371 220 3, 831 28 800 123 17, 911 
CONNCCUCUt. coe soe ca ese ose resee= 1, 667 911 Li; O90 1 5 sarees oS oni eee 756 98, 499 
INGEY OlIC Reet ede ca5 cmamaaie 13, 036 7, 332 128,535.) 2,644 | -*23,'713 |} 3,059 |, 347,672 
INS POLED Vases else ca ne slo oie mie 2, 136 1, 428 28, 514 o9 4, 038 649 69, 360 
Penns ylVanie « oo..s2 seco pune e n> 13, 441 11, 145 177, 605 85 6,375 | 2,211 } 201,321 
DOlawWalGecses ss ec casa ce neice ee isie 438 326 Ld Np kates eue| = state Beene 112 11, 268 
DIOP IAD Ge. oan sje ina eee ene ens 2, 921 2, 055 47, 483 36 589 830 | 183, 608 
Oi pais ah eee mie = 08 Ge 11, 944 8, 333 112, 910 187, 6,500 | 3,424 | 428, 920 
BVVIGHb. VITOINIE & oss Seem am noite 1, 933 1, 508 22, 242 425 25,700 (1g.:.--- deb ebeeces 
MICHIGAN aa. ~ eke octane nw cas ata 7, 281 5, 350 58, 712 939 17, 32 992 | 114,325 
ANGianA we eects cee eseeecmeases 7, 823 6, 075 Di, OLD lnc eel a Slee ~o«,-|, 1, 748503 10R tars 
WWNINOISe reps sls oes cee acta 9, 729 6, 917 LOOQIO}4' | cae ogalcdaeee eee 2,822 | 271,048 
Wisconsiittee-cee cesses eee eee es 7, 440 6, 177 78, 738 162 795 |. 1,101 93, 997 
NOWS Siete vasa ee kod seme an ga ne 8, 949 8, 020 132, 617 228 8, 944 701 43, 056 
MMiSSOUNI iss: (cso saat sate eee we aie 9, 951 8,717 | f1, 137, 479 432 22, 350 802 | 119, 268 
MInNeSO tar oe tee akitacmcie seas o's oie 5, 332 4,733 89, 036 599 36,405 (ity... 2 See eee 
eniOley >. ddvi sh anmanositensian 6, 233 5, 003 98, 239 759 | $33, 200 471 51, 700 
Galifornia so. cseto ss stecacadicts oe ot 5, 123 4, 826 245, 383 274 45, 500 23 4, 640 
Orectn. te clttaccs aaacctinep es = 1, 031 910 37, 913 121 11; 4973-2, Shee epeens 
NCANAHN Se Sool pate ences se pea 3, 188 3, 188 5 P5555 i ee es PR) MN ms 
New Mexico Territory .........-- 1, 786 1, 786 5B, B32. pen cnn nce bel olsclcehwie.e | oteeitehe altho eae 
Witahvlerritony oo. cect <.ca aes 944 944 30; 637 8). 2.0.5.0.0'> «|'s'9:e= mn sare eeu 
Nebraska Territory -c--:-.----+<- 1, 129 1,129 f F012 ee (Pa Sn EA ky os 
Washington Territory ...-.---... 1, 981 1, 981 D1, 457 |. 22 canoe] s wipllesnici ial Pie hota eS 
Colorado ‘Territoryp....--o. 3..-.- 1, 565 1, 565 40, 610 jaca owe oc} sc elente fas] pig ap et See 
DakotatDerritory.7--o0s 32 ees oe 432 432 A 24 ene oc cle sccee tenets Osc oe ele 
Noyada, Territory: 22 s- <stsaicielsti 167 167 9,400 feos oes ape} el oi cee ie eel oot oe rr 
Total Gece sce ease cl oceeneee 139,173 | 109,278 | 2,998,151 | 7,278) 253,274 | 22,616 {2,567,044 
Route and local agents and mail 
MIOKBON PETS fo. oo seco e csc clecocceen pelisee asics ocle me aces ase scitc macs oes | sla clatter ante mee 
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—A. 


June 30, 1864, as exhibited by the state of the arrangements at the close of the year 


ing into other States, instead of being divided among the States in which each portion of it lies. ] 


























iS  ¢ oe b 
a2 4 a8 a3 4d } 
B25 fs 5 5 % 
SRO Sa 3 aS | 
= mO7. = a 5 rs] Es 5 Remarks. 
lS AS as at a 
= | Da ec aa ij ae oo A 
Si = re +s Pa = 
ab4 8 | 353 S53 a ic 
SAS a S$ a8 San S = 
& ma al A BH 
Miles Miles Miles Miles. Dollars. 
Sie Sees 404,444 | 1,782, 756 107, 469 
489, 372 28, 080 302, 248 869, 700 55, 416 
I BOS Ts ee.s2k se ee 439,608 | 1,121,466] . 89,545 
614, 081 149, 760 | 1,459,414 | 2, 223, 255 198, 273 
94, 328 34, 944 144, 144 273, 416 22, 542 
"ES 789, 082 | 1,219, 928 115, 589 ; 
3, 008, 706 370, 085 | 4,198,100 | 7,576, 891 499, 920 | * Embraces the sea routes to southern ports. 
586, 690 44,304 686, 292 | 1,317, 286 101, 912 
3, 413, 666 53,040 | 1,997,414 | 5,464, 120 385, 301 
OT Oo 6 a 99, 652 224, 764 19, 085 . 
806, 554 11, 232 | 1, 261,920 | 2; 079, 706 231, 680 | The Baltimore, Wilmington, and Philadel- 
phia railroadis under a Maryland number. 
2, 178, 462 78,312 | 3,127,165 | 5, 383, 939 548, 330 
330, 491 USGI Oe he ns hos a 3m 420, 889 47, 942 
I, 228, 197 228,765 | 1,065,948 | 2, 522,910 150, 365 
1 160)692 Fi i oh. 220-2. 1, 754,798 | 2,915, 490 251, 493 
gl ey (iS ee 2,480, 640 | 4, 276, 511 371, 562 
1, 401, 390 57, 226 | 1,175,428 | 2, 634, 044 173, 530 
2, 079, 046 94, 848 637, 027. | 2,810, 921 184, 617 
2, 928, 093 138, 112 824,375 | 3,890,580 | 1,279,097 | tf le tt for the “‘great over 
3 land mail.” 
1, 087, 673 Oi ht oo: a Ge ee eum Ost 105, DOL 
1, 367, 525 312, 166 375, 290 | 2, 054, 981 183, 139 | t Includes steamboat service from Louisville 
to Cincinnati. 
1, 542, 260 170, 976 28,953 | 1,742,189 295, 523 
207, 586 S32 hein. 939, 618 49, 410 
MN VER eh anwtsicsssss|2. yes octcs es 715, 988 IPB Oe 
ee a ee] a ee eee 185, 744 58, 332 
pS CS a ee i a ere 120, 640 30, 637 
AIA OURs ee tmuissrcse|= 2s nf occe ce 414, 908 39, 283 
LP A Ee ae ee ee 198, 212 alee Gy 
UE 6 a ee Fo er 195, 780 40, 610 
Tt OS) Ses eee a 75, 790 4,124 
ES ee eee 57, 408 9, 400 
30, 901, 281 | 2,112,134 | 23, 301, 942 | 56, 315, 357 | 5, 818, 469 
tinnrtel te hn saa erccwe|ciccpiecececlcccesssccesst-* * 348,153 
@eeeeseGeeeaeeliveaeeanseseeneaeerisceeeeeeaeeereievneaereeceaneneas 6, 365, 229 





GEO. WM. McLELLAN, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 
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No. 5—B. 


Mail service in the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and Ohvo. 





Annual trans- | Annual cost. 











portation. 
Service as in operation June 30, 1864. ; 
Miles. Dollars. 

RSIOA .. <0. hokide Bate See! Ch se OU o eee os Ae Co ae ee mee ee 7, 172, 443 894, 477 
OS CTL): | ee Re eT CRY OT I, 186, 888 17, 502 
** Uelerity, ceriaimty, and-security” ..... 3-02 = stapes tome 7, 110, 484 374, 329 
DL OPAL Gites wn tint ale pve d= b.ces oe aabtnanetes om tals ts este ae 14, 469,815 | 1,286, 308 

14, 298, 785 

DGCTCRGO 5. Sao See dew ca od ah a Cu agle Be SS § ten sere Oe ee 71, 030 

Service as in operation September 30, 1864. 

Railroad ..ne' sae eesagee es Sua Ee cae eras sees actos ae 7, 334, 701 932, 349 
Steamboat... emi qn accd Gascon Gusta as o 75. 3. SSIS Fee eo ag ee bes 218, 088 17,735 
“Celerity, Certainty, And SCCUTIY | toaeswen aw cmee ae ae 6, 845, 996 407, 071 
OLB been pawvicte cob ondavd (letau teak cer aba 14, 398, 785 1, 357, 155 
1, 286, 308 
Tncreape: cs ane cose Sue Cae Se en Deets Sate gene ee eae sae SIGUE ate 70, 847 


GEO. WM. McLELLAN, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 
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A table showing the increase and decrease of mail transportation and cost in 


States and Territories. 


HIM Ole spas eee eae eos tes Seca eet 
New Dam pshiress <2... Tooke 4 
Mermont hese eae te sk ee 
WASNACDUSCiine masse cies e sie cc eee ee 
WONNUCHCMT ee ence sass oes 
EWA OL KiGe ees ae cates licen oats 
INGIWIUETBC Yc tes = -lSv ens seca oases 
PESTATIS VaLVCNTR LL atcici- te <tt/s a4 a's as Go ete 
NCI re eh Sa cece eee ee eee 


NREL Te) | aeeer ee on ee ee ee ee eee 
LOWE eine fe ae co ee ee 8 


WemmnekV toe acne Gases eee en eee Re ee 
Calitornitl ios cin c'- 2s mieupie =e ogc mean 


Wewsllexico herniory a. stem ccs pee = 
Mita Mernitoryecce sh paste cas soee es 
Nebraskaberritoryics..-6 - ese ece pee 
Meshineton Uerritory tess cen ss--- 
W7oGrado Perrstoryn-s. cece ces vacless oe 
Walkota Lerriworyartse seen ees bose. 
INGVAU GYD AMTILOEY: caries ce chee nec cee 


AG alikecie ose ne Oe Ge me Se cee omit 


WDEGTEARO 2.258 6 eee oe eee eee 
IROTEASS oe tcc tee eae 





—— 


* Sea routes to southern ports. 


| 


CELERITY, CERTAINTY, AND SECURITY. 


Length of route. 


Increase. | Decrease. 


Miles. Miles. 




















STEAM- 


~ 


Cost. Length of route. 





Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. 


———— |__| | - 

















Dollars. | Dollars, Miles, Miles. 
ee 143 | soTeaes a eee 
16:|.s.c.s0seclasneage sss sae 
nasteegees S28) .esseeenenteeeee besse 
Seek. 260 |S 2eccesasclsconeneee 
170 °| 2 som 2s lem es oe ee eee e 
2, (04+). 22528 eee *2, 469 
seoue eee 1,528 |sueetaxaeals eee 
sak oes eee 2,170 |\.ceenac cele cena 
VS ts o2222sSen| ss eetlee auto eee 
Beh: ae aie 1,409 |.csosescce| teacee bees 
720-120 du.ke Seale eee 
3 FT ms, 2 “ 191. }.c 0. pea see 
be) Soe 52) 546 -|os. aces aca lem eee 
111, 408:1.0%. . 22 2 SSS 
ere 1,864 |:.552656 82] e005 eee 
esses eses 14, 547 |. sacs 62 Se] eee 
wwe eras 2,496 |ssssccsebeleeeeeeeee 
sek sender 5, 565 227 
ae wewoetee 799) e232 Seo see 
24,400 |.sefeeseders geeeceewe 
seueekeees 804.) 2.22. eee 
sceabhieeee ere ee 
**15-400 |225553-22tlecconees oa eee nee 
T12, 769 |. 0222 S5c|sn ce eeeeey eee eee eee 
eee es 8, 507: |ales d20 555 cee eee 
Jars seek 1/562 -|.s2.002222| eee eeeeeee 
735 occas 23 bila] Smee PA 
9, 400.|. sss cestsalecdesecd debe eee 
67, 797 43, 710 2, 696 
43. 110s). eats ee ore 218 
24. 087 *| sscdea amet | 2,478 |bcasesyeee 


+ This increase arises from putting in operation the service from Green Bay to Hancock. 
+On the route from Fort Madison to Davenport $30 the round trip allowed in lieu of $22 59. 
25 per cent. increase in pay on routes from St. Paul to Galena, and from La Crosse to St. Paul. 
\| Service on 13 miles of the route from Nicholasville to Covington reduced from twelve to six times a week. 
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the following States and Territories during the year ended June 30, 1864. 





BOAT. 


Cost. 


Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. 





ee ee 


ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee 


ee ee 


776000 1.5...----. 
eS ina 2 648° 
"AT SAGE «4 2:...-. 
Sn oy nd ll Witeh i gay... <4... -2-.... 


Length of route. 


Decrease. | Increase. 


TOTAL ANNUAL 


ee ee ee ees 


ee ee ee ee ee 


es oe ee ee ee ee ee 


es ee ee ee ee ee es ee es ee 


esas, 








{| Distance corrected by circular. 




















TRANSPORTATION. 
Net Net 
increase. | decrease. 
Miles. Miles 

ile eee 
SRO) Nee ese oat 

11, 650 

SLO See tere a ee 
OA Ni kite ee aoe 
BAU MON a cise Seaton 
3, 808 

RL SUA ic ne ee eae 
bee My ary 1, 248 
Ae OUG Mae cuca ete 
pha ot TNE = Se ee ee 
Ly Dota aese te sae e 
ee a 215, 632 
3 AM UC se ee 
TO WOLG Vin 2 cts 2h Brot 
63, 847 

99, 691 

72, 208 

See ea Aes 47, 684 
18, &5 

bee rt eG eg eis eat 
34, 892 

2, 704 

PMS N Poe steve ae 
PRL LOO NSaeesss cs 
26, 156 

b aachiat A rapstees 3, 796 
0) BGGr ae oo. Cae 

toy yO) yar | ee a ea 
823, 356 | 602,131 
Be tal ee 
92.1 al apts an ag 








TOTAL ANNUAL 
COST. 





Net Net 
increase. | decrease, 


Dollars. | Dollars. 


ere 143° 
1Or ee 

DAE eee eae 
107 eae 

170 pee oe 

Sl S60 Tee ae 
1,446). 3t oe 

@, 00S fee ce oe 
CER Ss 125 
pg peed eres 

Ra Ay Ys 284 
hee Baer 2,344 
a 3, 866 
7 Ob (ieee ae 

11, 456s fares ee 
Daas. 4 Re epee 
ROSIE SSS 12, 380 
PLY Ad py cow aie nn 

1, 5053) Se ae 

nf ee 799 
19.7000] eee 
oye lhe S: 804 
Siig Sapient 491 
ET bite Mame eh 
Mle Tit ta Dhow tel eet 
Hpi el Sh 8, 507 
ip ire 1, 562 
Wont Pa wear. 
0200 tener. 
109, 777 31, 705 
31, 705 fant. stoke 











** Includes $14,850 for the route from Salt Lake City to Bannock City. 
tt $2,000 additional allowed for additional stock on the route from Nebraska City to Kearney City. 


GEO. WM. MCLELLAN, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


tt Service increased by additional trips. 


~s 
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Statement of the number, kinds, sizes, and cost of mail. bags, purchased under 
contract and put into service during the fiscal year ended 30th wat 1864, 
viz: 








452 leather mail pouches, No. 1, $8 50........ $3, 842 00 
LEP SRN RE ate Pel Be ee NOs 2 pha eo UF earns 4,515 00 
Ate NS hae eae he oS a NG Sona wma: = o2 4,563 00 
OMe bo ae oe. EM S . «fae IN Gig Adlareiae oan eiamencte 3,160 00 
SUS. ee eee HO eye Swe san CT Pee ee 1, 882 50 
1 VL eae eee oP SN: OS ra i, 9 Ws aan) Hae age 36 00 
——_——_ $17, 998 50° 
38 leather horse mail bags, No.1, 7 O0*..:.... 266 00 
SEM wie tera ec hi tate Ay eo Bs Yermiaie . S 15 50 
ik eps a de il dO. Sea we Nie 6 3S0. ee oe 132 °30 
Ls ne dots a. 6885-2 eee 13° 76 
ares. . + 8) eg. cee Wis'3, Fae 200 91 
ay asthe aes a Un oiled ld bh ae Hi dig ab bey elem «22 TI *0G 
————_ 639 41 
15, 852 jute canvas mail sacks, No. 1, Shey AN or meee 13,949 76 
LSS Reese GO. scan Nos@ir 165.<cae ae 2,656 30 ' 
£0 ty eS do, see Nats, MC ceeie oe Soles 
—_——_ 16,942 48 
2o,, Loa meal bags.of all kinds: and 8108.4. = - use ein cyt 35, 580 39 
AAO Ol repaifa,inspection, et, .. «ss. sc te fee ee 12,510 96 
a ovebexpenditure for tail bags. 2 oe. ee 48,091 35 











Number and cost of mail locks (not yet introduced into the service) Beane 
under contract during the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1864. 


17, '759 iron mail locks, at 55 cents each......2. 0520 ee ele $9, 767 45 








—_———-— 


INGosts 


Showing operations and results of the forergn mail service for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1864. 


I.—Postaces oN UNITED STATES AND EUROPEAN MAILS. 
The aggregate amount of postage (sea, inland, and foreign) on the mails ex- 








changed with the United Kingdom, was..... EOE RES $852, 474 50 
With Pista: OGLE Los Bos e+ 's ooo s:eceinle’ a ka event ieee a 229, 522 67 
ON LEthy PRCA pW sn 'e's x's cs iwie in nin min oa bate W ele ree org a 191,044 98 © 
VV ELD Fd GIT ER AMS oe! s wink ws 1h meee tats eRe otal gee 61, 111 02 
AV Titks STOIC, Wiere BiGiR's <5 30 !a's oy > wis Ba he are ew as Sees ee 53, 017 7S 
AOA Tea ee Ye 1 2S Ses aa Sra Serer are NPR) xi. 12,434 74 

EOE See ERR Is cela iese el ath ida is la he po olals eee 1,399, 605 69 














Being an increase over the amount reported for the previous year of 
$174,930 48. 


* Residue of prior contract received. 
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The postages on mails sent to Europe were as follows, viz: 


nC beans Pe eae <n ace ausaccnnce 
INI nc cote che Ses atithasiina bak: txt ina he ieee telaet ulead « 
oi tay lalla pled abcla avo wie Sdn bye 
I ear OG gw rel WSw a ow = meio aS 0 wjein ope wie h0'8 
a lak i ee tae tule be Wu wile da ea sk wR 
DSRS eee ae ear a pace 


The postages on mails received from Europe were as follows, 
Viz: 


825 


$428, 886 
118,173 2 
97, 410 
39, 922 
31, 541 
5, 813 


716, 747 














423,587 86 
116, 349 43 
93,634 97 
21,188 59 
21,476 13 

6,621 10 


682,858 08 














881, 730 68 
517, 875 O01 


os 


363, 855 67 








3, 315, 569 
3, 122, 539 


a 








6, 438, 108 














2, 247, 278 
1, 029, 346 





SNE, BTUCSD I. 02). aes DOG Oe eA TEA A ee a ens 
EN ae dein sO Sls (a TOs BI Ee Ve e's ele abe c 
HIS coe ks kre 8 oe ae ee apit\e Be hE sv ele e phe 0 
FR el aca css) ssbb wk gw HN Ale eve ee NAA AB Ss 
NIE 3, =\f, the oso ole o's ss Shaye a v'd'gs eT ois tie 
Sa eo Salley Pee ate & 
Postages collected in the United States............ 00.000. 
Postages collected in Europe........... Pubes Nile tie ee tee oe 
Excess of collections in the United States..........- 
Number of letters sent from the United States............... 

Number of letters received from Europe................--0- ; 
i abe ge ae he Ss diay ue ane eis as Keri S 

Being an increase of 834,977 over the number reported for the previous year. 

Number of newspapers sent from the United States.......... 
Number of newspapers rvecetved from Europe...... Sarees ea 
Ele sj 1 So ce dealetg= bee geri in tb ea a eg Ae ee: A 


3, 276, 624 














Being an increase of 28,437 over the number reported for the previous year 


The excess of postages on mails sent from the United States to different coun- 
tries of Europe over that accruing on mails received from the same countries, 


was as follows: 


erste: 2 Lee sieies ks oe Sos cy ee eee ee As 3 


The excess of postages accruing on mails received over those 
sent, was as follows: 


ne Le < ahaa pain o feldla a Ayes “oie he Eee REPRE rar! 
Belgium fn ee G's © €@ O€PO C2 EC C2 oe ee ase eae VSS Se OC CesBseaAaenmnese ee o.a 6 @oree 


$5, 298 78 
3,775 04 
8,733 84 

10, 065 52 


27, 873 18 








3,176 18 
807 46 


3,983 64 











IT.—Cuosep MAILS. 


Weight of closed letter mails recezved from Prussia, ounces... . 
Weight of closed letter maids sent to Prussia, ounces 


ee oeee eee 


nee vr eee ee eevee er et seers e eee eseeaeeeeeseee 6 


Weight of British closed mails for Canada, ounces: 10, nee 
Weight of Canada closed mails for Great Britain, ounces 


on eerheise eevee e ee eter ees eaenwaeeveeeve eee ee re 


Weight of British and California closed mails recezved, ounces 
Weight of British and California closed mails sent, ounces.... 


oS O54: cee" 45 eae 


ses eee ee 


Weight of British closed mails for Havana, ounces. . 
Weight of British closed mails for Mexico, ounces 


esvoeeceveaweeeee se tee see seevevreeeeeeeeeeeea 


Weight of Belgian closed letter mails received, ounces..... 
Weight of Belgian closed letter mails sent, ounces 


cece et ee eee e 


seeereeeereeeseevreeeevre ete evseaenesvseereeeveevee 


Amount paid Great Britain for the sea and territorial transit 
of closed mails through the United Kingdom............. 
Amount received from Great Britain for the sea and territorial 
transit of closed mails through the United States 


III.—OcEAan TRANSPORTATION. 


The sea transportation of mails to and from Europe was per- 
formed as follows: 
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121, 764 
116, 9923 


238, 7562 

















47, 0992 
36, 2634 


83, 363 























94,820 564 


38, 983 033 





By foreign steamships employed as United States mail packets, 


Of the Canadian line oc... cutn. antnt pide oe A tte BRU 

Of the Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia Steamship Com- 
RIQHY (Oe sb e's 5 6 5. it clones cared pgen dt gel aR EIR ed ane 

Of the New York and Hamburg Steamship COMP ALY 

Of the North German Lloyd Company 


se eee eee ee eee ee ew we ee 


By British contract mail packets— 


OhawaevGetiara Hine sl ce oS wo we erateyecs oon $596, 748 49 
OF MS Gay ay, TING reese ate oa 3 ofa aioe ete y sss 32, 492 19 
Tigtal sat. 62 «ipislere 


$145, 562 02 


832, 559 36 
152, 068 06 
140, 175 57 


770, 365 O1 





629, 240 68 








1, 399, 605 69 


— 
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IV.—BALANCES ON SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS WITH FOREIGN POST DEPART- 




















MENTS. 
Balance due Great Britain, on adjustment of accounts for the 
memeemoed Wecember 31, 1863 2...... 0 ae de lw we ee ts oe 112, 633 173 
Balance due France, on adjustment of accounts for the fiscal 
DI ALIS OU 1800 veo os, once ten ete so eay 28, 546 62 
Balance due Hamburg, on adjustment of accounts for the fiscal 
memeeriued June 30,1864 (3 ish fet) oat Alinta Doe 2 34, 748 97 
Balance due Bremen, on adjustment of accounts for the fiscal 
BE UTI O0, LOGE I rs eoece slevcceecaie on vn 8 33, 836 783 
Total balances against the United States... .. - 209,765 554 
Balance due the United States, on adjustment of accounts with 
Prussia, during fiscal year ended June 30, 1864.......... 19, 279 34 
Balance due the United States, on adjustment of accounts with 
Belgium, during fiscal year ended June SOPISSI STH L 3, 825 27 
Total balances in favor of the United States... 23,104 61 
No. 8. 


Additional articles to the articles agreed upon between the Post Office of the 
United States of Ameriea and the Post Office of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Irciand, for carrying into execution the convention of De- 
cember 15, 1848. 


In pursuance of the power granted by article 21 of the convention of De- 
cember 15, 1848, between the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to the two post offices to settle the mat- 
ters of detail, which are to be arranged by mutual consent, for insuring the 
execution of the stipulations contained in the said convention, the undersigned, 
duly authorized for that purpose by their respective offices, have agreed upon 
the following articles: 


ARTICLE 1, ' 


An exchange of mails shall hereafter take place between the post office of 
New York and the British packet office at Colon, New Granada, by means of 
United States mail packets plying between those ports. 


» .. ARTICUBI2: 


The mails forwarded from New York to Colon shall comprise the correspond- 
ence addressed to Colon, Santa Martha, Carthagena, or any other port on the 
Atlantic coast of the republic of New Granada, as well as the correspondence 
addressed to any place in the interior of New Granada. 


ARTICLE 3. 


Reciprocally the mails forwarded from Colon to New York shall comprise 
the correspondence originating in Colon, Santa Martha, Carthagena, or other 
port on the Atlantic coast of the republic of New Granada, or in any place in 
the interior of New Grenada, and addressed to the United States. 
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ARTICLE 4. 


The present articles shall be considered as additional to those agreed upon 
between the two offices for carrying into execution the convention of December 
the fifteenth, one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight, signed at Washing- 
ton the fourteenth of May, one thousand eight hundred enn forty-nine. 

Done in duplicate, and signed at Washington on the sixth day of August, 
one thousand: eight hundred “and sixty-four, ‘and at London on the tenth day 
of September, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four. 

M. BLAIR, Postmaster General United States. 
STANLEY, of Alderley. 


No. %. 


POSTAL CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED. STATES AND BREMEN. 


Additional article agreed upon between the Post Office Department of the United 
States and the Post Office Department of the Hanseatic republic of Bremen, 
providing for the conveyance of the international correspondence in time of 
war or threatening war. 


Whenever, in consequence of war or threatening war, the international cor- 
respondence between the United States and Bremen cannot be conveyed by 
United States or Bremen steamers, it may be conveyed by steamers under 
neutral flag, subject to all the stipulations, rules, and regulations contained in 
the several postal conventions heretofore concluded between both countries. 

In witness whereof, we have hereto set our names and affixed the seals of 
our respective offices, this twenty-eighth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-four, at the city of “Washington. 

M. BLAIR,  [sEAL.] 
Postmaster General United States, 
R. SCHLEIDEN, [sEALt.] 
Minister Resident of the Hanseatic Republies. 


No. 10. 
POSTAL CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND HAMBURG. 


Additional article agreed upon between the Post Office Department of the United 

States and the Post Office Department of the Hanseatic republic of Hamburg, 

providing for the conveyance of the internatioual correspondence in time of 

war or threatening war. 

Whenever, in consequence of war or threatening war, the international cor- 
respondence between the United States and Hamburg cannot be conveyed by 
United States or Hamburg steamers, it may be conveyed by steamers under 
neutral flag, subject to all the stipulations, rules, and regulations contained in 
the several postal conventions heretofore concluded between both countries. 

In witness whereof, we have hereto set our names and affixed the seals of 
our respective offices, this twenty-eighth day of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-four, at the city of Washington. 

M. BLAIR, [sgat.] 
Postmaster General United States. 
R. SCHLEIDEN,  [sEat.] 
Minister Resident of the Hanseatic Republics 
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No. 11. 


Table showing the increase and decrease of post offices in the several States and 
Territories ; also the number of post offices at which appointments are made 
by the President and by the Postmaster General. 
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Total operations of the appointment office for the year ending June 30, 1864. 
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List ®. the first, second, and third classes of post offices as classified by the 
Postmaster General under the act July 1, 1864, with the amount of salary 


assigned to each, 





Name of office. State. 
Prpemnies G2. - 2: New York - 
es eee Pale ee ey 
Sa SS ees ages. 2% z 
Pee ae ccas oo osc |-- 2: ddees: ck. 
1 as oe dok=sths 
oo ESSE SRS Bes doc sc. 
2 EONS Ses eee doit... 
1. ees Llinois ..-.-. 
Springfield -..------|..-- i 
OO AE ees RCieecs ae 
Se ee ee dot 
SESE ed ES pee 
PD tt ee Mass... : 
Po RS ee Se At See 
New Bedford ...-.-.|.-.- dou 
WrearersterS.-<—23.-:}.... toy pane 
Dapuine..~~<-..---- Towa. ..---- 
Deena}. =-S=-|. =: WOseveee 
New Haven ....---- Gontne:-.7.% 
Pepemetaess 8s.) f.ie.].... tt pea Da 
Fort Wayne. oor ae Indiana -.-.- 
Listwyette<*.- {--5).). 2. ot me oe 
Indianapolis ....-.-..|---- | hag 
2 a Minnesota - 
Providence ....-..-.- R. Island - 
je eee Maine..-..-- 
Cambridge -.......- Mass ..---- 
Cambridgeport-- ---. xh BOanjaw's's 
SS Pa ee sf ee 
ey OS ST Fee 
JOS ae Sa, eG: 
Pitenbure ..-......-. A Fe eR 
Glearesier....-.25.|-...do..-... 
Greenfield ......---. Lee, FG 
Lawrence ...--..--.. RR Re 
CO ee 2 es 
Milford TS ee JS. ae 
Newburyport --.----- DEG Se 
Northampton -....--- Ser MUD hart 
i ae Dank oo 2 
io ae Sen," 
ee J a. | 20. woos 
Springfield......---. EP. ee 
OS EE, EG Os eg 
NES 6 ee a AO..«282 
| EO Se ey: |: 
pS TS OE A Illinois .... 
EN SEE, SS SRY" ener 
OS ee a a GD. <- «4. 
Jacksonville ........|-..-. *, FRR F 
ON Peers coro Pere Fa Ct Sea 


| Salary. | 


FIRST CLASS, 














SECOND CLASS. 











Name of office. State. 

.| $4,000 || Portland .... .......| Maine.....- 
3, 000 || Philadelphia -.....-- Peni’ ote day 
Oy RUG PAGED UEY S 62. se a eo a}e te AO se aaa 
4,000.)| Newark ..---.....-. Neal <c cosas 
4,000 || Baltimore .......... Maryland . 
3, 400 || Cincinnati Jol... 22. ChiO"a 4 aeace 
4,000) Columbus! 23232522 22 SOU oo 
BDU UAVbOW woofs. ees 2 LPIA Ira lel tage 
BiOVG he LOLOdO = 7a.o5 ESS Nes 231 SOF oe aay 
3,500 || Cleveland .......... Pipl a\t 3 Braco" 
3, 000 || New Orleans.......- ‘Louisiana .. 
4,000 || Washington ..---..- LGzsao eee 
4,000 || Janesville ..:--...-. Wisconsin .. 
3,000 || Madison ...... ....- ee A rn 
3,000 || Milwaukie.......... be dds aes 
3,600 || Sacramento City -..- California 
3,500 || San Francisco ..---- 58 ae 
3,000 |} Denver City ..----... Col. Ter... 
3,900 || Leavenworth City..-| Kansas-...- 
BUREN Mi eOUIS dite cee ce so Missouri -. - 
3, 000.'|| Wheeling 22:2... - 2: W. Virginia 
3,000 || Louisville ..--...-.- Kentucky -.- 
4,000 || Cold Water....-..-- Michigan ... 
a, DUO 4p DetroitesistsssS6 52 pan = = Cheha 
4,000 || Memphis......-..-. Tennessee 
See NGSEVILIG Seesso ass sht.ce done aces 


OPAWS.c2hss3.c cous Illinois ... 

Pay UT TROP EOLEL: E> 5% cide w''s'a hire as ee Se 
PaO Hack 1 Slade 5.05 a's’ |e so Geass i ae 
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2, OO  Gaienas beta-cell oe De eee 
2,200.01 Menmotith.. 2225 oo- 4h. <3 k hy Reyes 
2,100: || Batavia). <2... 4.22. New York 

2 A008 Doo kirk (op ssesbe ok]... its 
aL tL UY th a Se ceed ool ws. 2 Ag. ssh 
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2,600 || Poughkeepsie. ......|.... ile ty 2 stm 





Salary. 
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Second class—Continued. 











Name of office State 
BARDOS. da wo cldemece te = New York.. 
Saratoga Springs -..-|]...- Goals 
PCRONOCLACY . 2.6 2s o|2 5+ - G0. one at 
Seneca Falls .....-.-|..-- G6 .cG-e 
Riot ee eee Cee i. vee 
Wisrer OW)... in+ sa. - ~ Hoc ote 
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PP AWiMCKGt ... ah «-- = Seppe 1s Sale’ 9 
Manchester. .... ---- Wes Ee eee 
PES, Se Lc mat a Bert ieg 1 i Pyseote 8 
Portsmouth ...-.-.--- sezvdOzc==s 
PeORGOTU o0 ome on ee Bohs (eins 
MEMES So dae Les sae x as Ppp eeide 
Pe ta ea. = “Missouri a 

Jefferson City ....--- se Uae ae 
Saint Joseph -......- Pes “pee P a 
Springfield ....-. asewel esos G6iceens 
Jeffersonville .....--- “Indiana... Se 
TAROT Is 2 2 oe oo ate nhadegpe 9 fs Tepper rs 
Pertenone..o-. se A Dace’ Ts afta nf Oy 
eter Lites ess oe hook. ee G6... 
1 OST eet ee bt 1 1 Salas agen 
Be TLL eager etapa Bett 7 Papel - peg 
Fisporte . 252522 nel cS it paebetngh 
Preanspiitt= ..-e+--) 2. - aaa 
Rewialbany~222.-2>-]s--° aft pepepaien. 
er: end soe ns OG. ooSen 
Bridgeport :.---.-.--. CON a-4- 
DU Vier rcc cca r er cheeses Fi pode 
SP oe Are ne eae ao ee TOs ewcew 
New Britain ~~. .-e vie. i pete 
mow .0ndon -’.2.---1--: i pee fs 
Bag Er agli Me | Se cla "31 pal oe 
PeaeLown: =~". 2. ee 115 pontine 
West Meriden ....--.|.... “TL pape ipesen 
PEG gil A MelaTady | Cad 2 Beate 
EE ER he Sl Michigan -. 
ret DOT. >. =. 0! oo. |e TF pete ets 
Hage Wieck *..-. =< 1. - “Et blanca 
ba CET bil eel Pode 3 Bieyty 
Grand Rapids. ..---.}...-. iS Pacey | 
Haminateu.. 22). -- = 15 -~ - 5S pepe 
DAsaUA IL ese ee Sel Se 1 Pageteep a So 
Pate, . 4e= os eee tS Gia 
197, Te ERR as, ADL ft Oe a 
By Ua Re aa Stel lls 0. Denar 
East Saginaw --.-----|.-.- Pe are ee 
SeEesON 1225722 sete ibe eenplien e 
Een 3225227202 leeee ts pepe 
Burlington ..--...--.- lowe 2.--«- 
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Some doity:=22tseecesrise: ec cess 
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PCUSAME hice o tee ce spies tae P 
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| 
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|. Miamisville ....... Ps do 


Name of office. 


Qlainden ... os se. 








New Jersey - 
demsey City. ....08.cclwns do 
New Brunswick --...-}...- do 

| Pateyson 5... «.eO8cceeieene do 
Drenton*.....~.wobis aie do 
Anita 2.2.2 53-58e Maine ...-. 
DT Bathe i.’ > Abele tee do 
Beast ......ceswe bldet cee do 
Riddetord . of2cctite). bees do 
Calan. 2... 4 avowed eee do 
Lewiston... ... -cosca-Tioes do 
Rooktand. 5 .s-chte<2et acon do 
Allentown .......... Penn 
Carlidle.\. «c=<<@bns ete do 
Chambersburg. ..-.-|....do 
Chester. |... .<titc<snn eee do 
aston. \.<. <<< Glen ashe do 
Ene. ob... - wee eee do 
Harrisbutg ~~ g,=-leeee do 
Jabnatown .. ~ «- «siete oe do 
Reading... ~~ sseneetaeee do 
Lancaster. ..-< eis =-nlaaes do 
Botteville ....ojn08=.2 bee do 
lt Sérarviton q.. . << ~ «seen do 
i "Pituswelis -... - acne cae do 
| .Walliamsport ... ..2g-|6 2. do 
Vipek oe). dics. .<. aie do 
Allerhoeny .~... atcmutlesee do 
Altenea.s: =. -.- oies seen do 
Meadville... ae ee do 
Norristown? .-nct0eteleaas do 
Westchester. -.... ----|.... do 
Wiikesbarre -.< .4.-<</.--- do 
Kon Gn thac. 2. ase e: Wisconsin . 
Le Drecae=. so -eeee5c1 eee do 
OQghkosht... 2... s#ewes bee do 
Bacine: J.--5 “pkebe ieee do 
Beloit, . its. => ote ce eee do 
Annspolis.....- «#ea== Maryland -. 
Cumberland... ss.<)bees do 
lt  Predericl —...s0htees lean do 
|| Burlington ....~-.- Vermont - - 
Montpelier ..--«i~«>lbuee do 
Tendised t-.. sale ccc dee .-do 
Brattleborough .--...|.-.- do 
ARTOUD. <b ce uwen tteces Ohio 
| | Challieothe ..-.aifs<.e] bene do 
DIGIQWATS <..0c0.4oes al bane do 
Ti pspi WOU oun. dee be eee do 
| UMesieield : ou tee dhe do 
Marsaths boas sale ened bene do 
Wewutk 4.2.2... <stbacettene do 
|| Painesville .----.).--.].--- do 
TE Gh > 5 neo wientalt on dl Roe do 
Sandusky. -.---of..- (lane do 
Spnnpfield -. ae owe do 
|| Steubenville. -.....-.-].... do 
LT ee beet Sates bom do 
| Warren..02° 0 ase li bilege do 
1 UWiogater ooo etiee oe beee do 
| Wena hn oie hl. oo baa do 
| (Zanesville. ae ool dethe do 
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Second class—Continued. 














Name ot office. State. | Salary. | Name of office. State. Salary. 
Laff —— 
Mount Vernon....-.- hid nen St | $2,000 || Newport -........... Kentucky. -| $2, 200 
pS a dowx. i ' @)900 | Padueah~-.~1°<:.-]-.-- dee. 2,400 
Carson City........- Nev. Ter...} 2,000 || Covington ....-.....]...- vt arth ys 2, 600 
Virginia City -......].... do...... | 2,500 || Salt Lake City -.---. Gish = 2, 260 
eee Gety...00....).... dO. 0ee~} 25200 || Beaufort ..~-.-22 -..- S. Carolina-| 2,500 
Georgetown. ........ A BRS | 2,400 || Port Royal.. ........]...- do. 2,500 
event... 60... Florida ....| 2,300 || Newburn.----...-.-- N.Carolina.| 2,400 
Wilmington. .....--.. Delaware ..| 2,500 || Beaufort .......-.-..].--- Gut= sso. 2, 000 
Marysville .......... California ..| 2,500 || Knoxville ...........| Tennessee.-| 2,000 
Geeemeon......65....|.... dO. .545< | 2,400 || Chattanooga ....-.-..]...-. au.= a 2, 000 
Meee. 620--00...- Kansas ....! 2,100 || Murfreesboro’......-.].--- aucae res 2,100 
LE ES Pee de. sasss| 2,200 || Alexandria -......-.. Virginia -..} 2,600 
Bowling Green ..---. Kentucky .-/ 2,200 | Harper’s Ferry...--..|.-.- tes | 2,100 
@gfambus-....5...-.}...-. dessa: 2,200 | New Creek Station...|.... Lg Sp | 2,100 
a ee dossitee Brae |i Wortork | 2+ 2222S 225 - 1c st Guts cee | 2, 400 
OS a d@sssess 2,300 | Old Point Comfort ---|.--- dtvs5s- 2, 000 
Beemepton. . 2.200. ---| 66. dOsseees | 2,900 | | 
THIRD CLASS. 

Name of office. State. Salary. | Name of office. State. Salary. 
Berean $2237 25222. Maine -.-..- py a Ee” Ga Repeater gama | Mass 5. 20. $1, 200: 
io | Op. EY eS Bee Gsse—-- 1,800 || Marblehead .......-.- Sta AD ee il 1, 300, 
Bucksport:..-.-.....|---- Gestese 1,000 | Marlborough ...-..--  ipgey eset 1, 100. 
ES a iiccaoes 7, PU Metord |... a8 Le zUO gan aan 1, 200 
oo QVancsas 1.300 | Middleborough ....-. MORE pseedet 1,000. . 
1 A ae itge = 1,800 || Nantucket .:........ ban eee 1, 900 
ge a ae Super api COMMERCE wanes dads wo afo=5 Om = wtehs 1, 000. 
| ee EES ee |e ES whee 1,700 || North Adams........ AGERE, [i Rha te 1, 400 
Skowhegan .........|...- G02, --- - 1,100 | North Bridgewater..-.|....do...-..- 1,300. 
Oo SS eS ee Oe Sone TOU CC EVAROUL 2. one <5 Res peer 1, 800 
bie a ee Ware csc een POECY Lon os mo hen on ees C036 5 ae 1, 200 
Claremont ...-...... fen Me gear 1,500 | South Danvers ....../.--- UO sweet 1, 400. 
pL, el ee Ot Paige gig! 7. tare VCR oon co ahn os = fen OGstaasa 1, 800. 
ry Gp OE I ee iar « phy och go Chai begged Mpefig dO. «ciel 1, 000. 
be A i ht bed lah ],200.|| Watertown .... ....- a hin Lied ct 1, 000 
ps a SI ea 1 ae 1,900 | Westborough -.....--. |----do...... 1, 000 
po Vermont .-.| 1,200 | Winchendon --...--... he <5 « UO cence 1,109 
Miraaepury 2552). 2. a <= , 100-1) LOD LSS... oa. --- Re. preg 1, 400 
Saint Aibans ......../.... WU ns = 1, OUUsi)) WRCDGIEF » ~~ « avin ops ->--do...-.- 1,100 
Saint Johnsbury. ..-..|--.-. Ws. oes 1,500, || Jairnaverl ....<.7,-..}| COMM ...--. 1,500 

- Springfield ...-2. 2.22)... ey ta 1,000 | Litchfield ...... .... a pepe 1, 600 
gO aS pls eles. 1, est IELOED deasee adewsn hoes ars aaa 1,100 
eo... 1. -..00..-..- 1, 30U. || Norwglk. 7 J, a <-- POC sila ore 1, 800 
ery >>. ~~ ees ae. 1, 200 || Rockville -...-.....- Se eee 1, 200 
EO era eg Soler 1,500 | South Norwalk...--.. Sd 0 a Sa cani 1, 000. 
er sa. . 1: > .-00....-- 7; OU) umifards. 2. ~ aes - - |e = - i ae 1,900; 
eae let 1 srepaedar 1,000 | West Winsted..--.. - i nx GOA prceente 1,000; 
SS Biel Guy ceras 1,200 || Willimantic .. ......|..-. G0. ae 1,160) 
Bridgewater-........|...-. Ricken as TOU si EL, = S205 o- <ole =~ R. Island ..| 1, 400 
eee ellie Eiete Wecreracs 1,200 | Portsmouth Grove ..-|.--.do...--- 1, 400 
Chicopee.---.-......].... raise ¥, 500-|| Westerly °-<2--....--|,--.do.-...- 1, 400 
ek a eae eaeaed Gee ase 1,300 | Woonsocket Falls..../.--- GOs on a5 1,700 
ooo OE ES Ses fee Citcaca 1,400 | Amsterdam ..-.-...--- New York.-} 1, 400 
East Cambridge .....|...-. ices: 7 ee eelieton 2. -----,% --- Pye a erence 1, 400 
East Hampton ......|...- ison ane WE TERIA a6 @ 4 o.= 5 == ahaa Ca ee 1, 600 
East Somerville -...-!...- o.- 1,200: || Brockport ...--..-... bet ee 1, 300. 
Great Barrington -.-.-|...- Ws cas-, php Ee 2 Be aaa Fa CO - Semon 1, 300, 
ees eer ape 1, 600 | Cape Vincent ......./...- 1 ee 1, 200 
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Third class—Continued. 























Name of office. State. Salary. Name of office. State. Salary. 
Giabober! baie bon cecnnll = New York- -| $1,600 || Burlington .........- New Jersey-| $1, 700° 
Gazenovia- ol 2e. st doer ess {800 |) Elizabeth... S18 aetna do... 8 1, "¥ 
CMON Se Sree ds hele eee | 1,500 || Elizabethport ....-.-|...- do... 1, 000 
SUC ICS ee ed ee CO ee}. 2 ¥, 400) || Prephold -,.'.Ssctweaehewe™ do..2e= 1, 200 
Cok0eS -) 0. Pde hoe G0 sone. 1,800 || "Toboken >... ahfesgaereees doses 1,500 
Gold Spry sv ices. ats se'- Cordes 1,200 |)’ Morristown... 5. s-2$:}oc08 dow. sae 1,900 
Cooperstown. .<~ <2 -|-...d0-..-s: 17500. || Mount Holly osssiq- pon CO. 1, 200 
Manning sore Vitor itso. does 6! 1/900) || "Newton: = >5 snviewintis ee dow. se 1, 200 
Cortland Village ....|--.- 05.2 se4 000% | Oranges. -atieuth ee eee dO. one 1, 600 
UPA Petters Pieerssttss2 : dossiete 14-000; |P Plainfield: 7.2 sivnrt cho do 22225 1, 300 
WeAHSVille sss PPterol soos GO2 sas 2 17900) |} Princeton, --. 4ieweds ee G0 S325. 1, 600 
PUBSHING soe heres | Soe QOr2 2c 65 1,400. |)’ Rahway ie.<f hcg] ore do<089 1,500 
Fort Edward:i.....:|o..- doseecse 1,300; || ‘Salem... heeireeee Fae do s2es3 1, 200 
Fort Hamilton ..--..|.... donee 1,200) | "Ashland+.:7. vahsce Pennzzs222! 1, 400 
Ore eit rs 2) cs. sre. dOszoee. 13100: |)’ Bedford 22,228) aac cae Caidee 1, 000 
Fort Schuyler ..s<..-}2:-- do. s.222 47400, ||' Bellefonte. < <2 oacecai eee Ao ss30% 1, 200 
PTOUOMIA oe oe ose tose dosse.22 1,300 ||’ Bethlehem’. «2. 4.5<...h2555 d0:25528 1, 800 
PUNO hes Cleve cinlaces d6....%. 1,600 |} Buchanan ....-. -.../.... do;s22e 1, 000 
(qoneseo-srsserrszle crs: deste: 1,100 || Carbondale -.-..--.-}..5. agree 1, 000 
Gien's| Falis;O2s2c2.01 5225 dosczzet 15,800, 1 Golumbia: sss 22s.221-) 3208 do:2228 1,500 
Gloversvilie -... ....].... derenc 1,100 |) Danville <2. J2s2s2is}ssee doce 1, 900 
pusher ere srVerrs £22853 d6sss2t? 1, OO |) Franklin: << s22 23 s2sepeaee do:iszs. 1, 300 
SORVENCUY <2 ens bs xf ssc Ge wr 4 ot 1,000 || Gettysburg: .22s03-.-}5522 doizs 2% 1, 600 
Green; Points! ls0ss.stse22 GOs25 23% 1,500 || Greensburgh -....-.-|.... dezsizse 1, 000 
Hamilton =:?22s72% resedorsro:: 1,200 || Hollidaysburg...--.-}.... dorsasr 1, 500 

MELGMIGE co AP Soi +s satm|ss3 dose 1, 100, 1) Honesdale: - .22.s5ean 2222 dO: casks 1, 500 
HMeomelisvile ts ...6. ese d6ia2 se 1}.100, |) Humtingdon.< 2.4.2, {2222 do: 23298 1,500 
Ron ssertcslioses ess: ree ages eg ¥; 100, |) Kittaning ..:.... ¢ssceegease GO:st2e8 1, 100 
wummaica elev ose Nas: d6sccc¥+ 1, 200,-||" Lebanon: ; <3. s22:.-}eee0 do 4 Use 1,700 
Jamestown... 2225). 22. GO Specs 1,800, || Lewisburg’... a5... been aereeees 1,500 
Pansingburg it?s «esse 22: d@=:x24 1, 800 -} Lewistown... 2 .22s--4¢ 252 dozs=208 1, 600 
GUL OY SS SSEP save sees ahiertez 1,600 || Leek |) Haven? .2....462 =o: do:::..uh. aa 
DAMS Ae SSo Cae eles = direc: 1,100 || Mauch Chunk..-..---|.... de.:28 1, 400 
Iyons a teo ls aesies| ced: d6i.< 23 1,900 || Mechanicsburg ..---.|..-. de-=- a2 1, 100 
MAMONS =e eso geese |S Ow. eke 1;'700, |" Milton z2: = 2.0) caesiwecee do:ss20% - 1,100 
Medina shes 222 ca esltaa ee ddiccuth 1,200 || Minersville......--..]_... do. 228 1, 200 
Middletown ---......|.--- d6:3.<o55 1,900. || Montrose <=... ssssseikeun do...-24 1, 200 
Mount Morris ...---|.... d6.. 225 1,100 || New Brigkton-...---|...- dOs: oes 1, 100 
Newark“ severe cesciee|.ce do ore 1, 000 | Newcastle. ..22 sss. e288 GOs! 0k 1, 000 
Niagara Falls°?. 22. .)22 0. a6 2i see 1,500, }|-Oil., City: 2.22. «35. toee ee 1, 400 
Norwich pose ie. srs eee dos 262% 1, 600.\| Phoenixville. 2. .4.. -<jto. eo. 522 1, 300 
Mléan) s2hssPleq ete ets do Joi. 1, 200..|)' Pittston: =<.) 2 ssseeelieee dO gx0 49 1,700 
Wneidp ss sh). a. eca|e ees dossekxs 1/400, | Pottstown: .-2) ws... 4tsee dos i -s25 1, 100 
ReeeOr ce. SL 25. e eee ess eee 1,000 ,|} Saint Clair... 2 .2..--)e2e2 do...."ee 1, 000 
AMATO SS l92- ets de.e5. ty 1,500 || Shippensburg -.-----]..-- dongs 1, 000 
PeekRen hss Ses 2. =|. vs doi. Tee 1, 700,|! Tamaqua 222. a. steer d0i.< tse 1, 300 
PCL ADI aril Ole welt dozsetGe 15.200.|| Lowanda ...22.2-.)--ines do... 525148) 200 
Port Jervisect ls. ].. 2% d0..90 73 1,300 |! Uniontown... 2 .0--\s<Jtcee dOss sean 1, 100 
POtsdam 2. stil aos s422%% dst Fh 1,400 -/" Warren: 4.2222 2e-ebwitece doy See 1, 000 
Rondqutysrs hits. oie te a0.shs 55 1,800._}|\ Washington. 3 .o..|-2/.228 GO panes 1,600 
mae Harbor es ave s}.. 3: Go... uss dy GOO. HVELESOMs $2552 ieagn sie Maryland ..} 1,100 
Saugerties 3292S sa< uss OT 52 1,100 || Ellicott’s Mills ...---}.... docs: st 1, 100 
Bing Sings 5202 oset es. GUL Ss. OD 1,800 || Hagerstown. .-..--..-|.... dO exe 1, 700 
Ealry fOwn 220 5 in tte] tee do.c2 2. 1,300 || Havre de Grace -..-.-|.... do... 1, 200 
Warsaw ssh 02 s caeletk te do. UP s- 1,100 || Point Lookout ......|.... do.2ie 1, 900 
Waterford 2202 s..05-]s25% Orn stse 1,000 || Port Deposit ....-.--|.... do. S058 1, 200 
Waterloo: .2:22..2..2)2283 don whee 1,700 || Saint Dennis ........}.... dOcwa 98 1, 100 
Waverly <i2i 005. ci letetan dow. P25 1,000 || Sandy Hook ....-.---|.... do. ..2 243, 200 
Westfield 2 li? ssa. -c4end3 do.23.U2 1,100 || Delaware City.....-- Delaware ..| 1,900 
West "Point :22. 5 .20|se8s Garvie. 1,000 || Ashland ....2...2..<- Ohio ...-.. 1, 200 
Wititehall: 2: FoU0 ices] 2683 dO iF 1,400 || Ashtabula. .......- joehess d0.2im%% 1, 400 
Bordentown ........- New Jerséy-|°° 1,400 |) Athens .....0 22.8. 2|.0 ye dos2seit 1, 000 
Drtipeton sss eet {es be G0sis2cf | 1,300 | Bellefontaine ........]..-. dozs.a¥e 1,500 
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; Thisd class —Continued. 

Name of office. State. Salary. Name of office. State. 
eS ee ae Olio = anes $1,300 || Valparaiso .......... Indiana .... 
ee eS OD tacueid > L BOO) Wi VWebash: .. a cannes selenns Ginn sks 
es wie. -.)---- d0;..- 4. Deal OU AKOEBOW: o-0 > peisinaes clncn > dp aus 
ss if ae 1,000 || Belvidere .-..---.---| Illinois .... 
1 a 00. - ne26 dy APO) i Clanton. ..-eneiew aes -|---- Fe a: 
SO eT Oe ApePUi i Cantinville . aden ces=lennn Ci neaneui 
RIN pikes - 05 -|---- NO.“eus Det WiGIOttalis, « » cece «+ oc~l<an» 00. eeu 
eS OO o> - eeu 1,900 || Champaign ...--.-.-|...- Anisy 4»: 
Hillsborough........|...- DO: se otal 1,800) (ph @harleston ....«<. -+-|.---dO.n- oa 
SS CO. - » <i HANG iiddamville....-ahse<-5 |.» dO. nue’ 
ee tee Pg) A te ees eae WO. «mind 
Pr iE a LEGG: ARON CHCO » «  p edues <3 ol anen dO Lancto 
SMIRGHSUCT. -ccwent-.-|...- TO. 1 aah MSO0. UW OnTY. 1.» vase ars -lecns ADs ihre 
ae ee DOE ot 1,300 || Jerseyville.........-]...-. ri, ee 
ea ee dO... «itis 1,500 || Kankakee Depot ...-|..-- oss vaio 
| a ee dO... cass 1300 Kewanee. ... 20's --+-laan- rt, ete 
SS ae ae OG... eek MeieY WolMAGON. 4. 2 = munSalen or lend eee 
New Philadelphia.-...|..-.-. GO. mo bady Bate Waleagalle |... wbieic< opp lan th do. acu 
Te ont... =|... « - 1G. = ede LOG Wydaincoln: .... --efas-- pl cece downs} 
is a eyiinin-->-|---- 16. sot de P00 Nilvoekport . ..ai-<js54-|---- dos aie 
fe PS Sa Be dO, . rs 1G Wi Macamh ...-mGdsennn| coc is pee 
ae do...wasie bkOO: PDIRELOON 2. i nuiges s+) owen do. pmece 
ER gern. s-'->-|-- 2 0 daanagch 1.000 Mendota... tst.es4 -|..-. d0-tuwst 
aie: = 4--|---- dOwxd aw. 1ghOG Bioline.) . 5. clelac a) laine CO sselapes 
SS i PS gape Ai Morris Jo. oca hes torn ene- isme ate 
i ee OG. calons Lope jrMorrison......a% << + <><} 20--dOiteet 
SS a ee C0 nn.p an 1,700 || Mound City......--.-|-... CO 
Mounestown ........].... U0 wes Mae Mi iney; 6... -4G>>-- Aloe nt d0sste & 
at Se Michivaninduteso00 fy Paris -.... 06-3. -).)---- dO -=iekes 
OT OES a 00s aks Ee eh See a ae Onraepcheats 
EE a a doass dt Bed WAAC Soo nnn Slee ew nl eces dO. ajniniatg 
Oa ae OG sink > eT ee) Oe ee on ee doLegte. 
SOE sam. .-.)-1..+- Gestion f LaoU0 Wi Princeton 2 ah -'--l, <n. oy ce 
Seimei see. .----|---- Uece eas 1,000 prShelbyville 35... -5)5- 5.00. 2-8 
Peneon ..55...-.-|.... dO. -aliee DOG Bibterline. ..- eh. >-ls-|oe-s dO. ened 
a 0... tas 1,00 Uv Syeamore.. . 26 os se dene dO. dsnead 
Dee oe... - dees OMas dace 1,400 |oWaukegan <1... --4-|--+ dGiss We» 
a auants (lil a aia 1,800 || Wilmington .. -.----. PA eer S 
atonal... .,-.-- on ee 4,000 iAppleton ~. -05-- »-\2- Wisconsin ~ 
Pemeerrel 5. ---.2.|-2--C0-acans 12500 [Baraboo --> 0k ..2.5. sale 6 ie Pate 
maeimery |.... {.-.- <.- BP eee 1,200 || Beaver Dam .....-.- BS Ree 
Saint Joseph....--.- aia OS > oleh DOU (ABOrliTy ». <2 hy 22 otc jae iOegerss 
mecuimsen..........- sec Oseugt. £200 i Columbus-...5-- ~~). BG ES 
fnree, Iivers,).\---- -- oo + pd Osa wht 14200. |} Delavan ... =.) -.- sks i. d6-3< ses 
oo Indiana...-| 1,200 || Green Bay ........-.- seers = dis 
Bloomington ....--.. ot BPC: (Pere fe 1,200 (Konosha . .. -ais2s- 1. MN «ot 
Sorampus .2=5,.---.- eae Cll ae a 1,200 || Manitowoc.-......... ee 0 - -ulares 
Crawtordsville ....-. eek « 4 ote 1,400 || Mineral Point ..---.-. vce COy Se om 
INE oka. tely = 5 = 1+ Pr eee 1,000 foblanroe, .---e6 ...--- pga (meee * 
MUIRMETD lacs 5 bps 4 bo ~~ - Fe Ohare id 1,200 |} Platteville-.-........ ~-- sQ0amentan 
SE sale 5-5 a | oe Ashe —< & 1,100 || Portage City .....-... nso» Ose aimee 
SS d0.wawena 1,500 |! Prairiedu Chien ..... o223 10s eee 
SreeOnNUte sf... ----.|--. « DOat> <5, sihUO MOHIpon ¢o--oneh p-7--- | -or s OOenecee 
Greencastle......... |----d0<..-.- 1,500 || Sheboygan.........- ----d0----0. 
Fiuntingion ..\......-|..-- i ee WeGo)) ippperte - <i. ee po rae eO- « jap 
eS ae a ee dGsigast 1.200 hiWatertown...%..----J220. dO. 2» «my 
Lawrenceburg ..---.-|-... dO sian i4- 1,200 || Waukesha -..-...-... ----d0..<<+- 
Michigan City ..--..|...- CO o}-09, 1,400 |) Waupun...-.....-.- 222 d0---3-5 
OL eS oS a oe DO ng sin by 1,100 || White Water..-.-.-..- re2<OOsemea 
8 ERE a Se Ol pr DO nsmian 1,900 |i @edar Falls........--| Jowa -+-sa- 
OE Se Se BO msm 8 1,200 || Cedar Rapids. ..--.-- a (en 
Breeton... 6d; ----\--1--<5 AO iags sass beG08 I tilintén. . >i edbscech- ee ey 
Beene Ville .........]-.~% Fa 1,000 |} Council Bluffs......- Les hth aaa 
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Third class —Cortinued. 











Salary. 


Name of office. State. Salary. Name of office. State. 
Padyville....cce ese. ipwerszas oe SIvl00 if Sedaliast cece, aber. Missouri ...| $1, 200 
PSTN «6s wee Soe wee fitiad dorset 4s 1,200 |) Glaseow.s2es!Tosee: Kentucky ..| 1,300 
Fort: Madison..(20.5. «<4. dsndogexs << 1,200. |) Henderson 2.2.0. sesleees dO - =-=ah 1,100 
Independence -..---.|...- doy esa. 1,200. |) Lebanon:: . 22. 72sce.}eea dO Shem ‘1, 600 
VAVOUS 2 oce uses Sie cneleds 5 dO vait'- +: 1/6900" ||)’ Maysvilles::..<2c223|ouee dosigs=z 1, 900 
Macgregor ~«sebeimsoelt asi Ooh 2 1,900 || Munfordsville. ...--.|...- dOsc0%5- 1, 200 
Marshalltown .......|.... dowpeiss - 1,000 || Nicholasville ........|---- Owe «ems 1, 900 
NOwt0n.. -~~ can Grrens ete -+¢ dowss ses 1;000:)) Owensburg sa... 4 5c}c eee GOES shui 1, 100 
Oskaloosa . -..---... Jee dome. #- 1; 600°||) Patiey:22345.0% ene dos. 'ssey 1,500 
UI WSs ~. SC kek ds doe ORs < 1,400. |) Shelbyville. .s.2..sseleeus d0.+%5-. 1, 100 
MORE OILY «seer tmad otis g Ounce 4s 1,100: ||. Somerset: 82a cert eeue do -+..<% 1, 200 
Washineton... G6. 20.265 dowd $< 45 1,400 || Clarksville ...-... 2. Tennessee..| 1,900 
WRLrOO iii ws noes |. 328 AGgiiss « « 1,300 || Clarksburg ... /2.... Virginia -..| 1,500 
Hastings oveswujus oa es Minnesota..| 1,300 || Kanawha C. H......|.-.. dos .sgs2 , 800 
Minneapolis. ........|.... AOUILY. 42 1,900 || Martinsburg. ..-.--..[2.2: do. s3% 1, 600 
FUCA NY IDG ne ee's ie weal ieee dikeen+- 1,300. || Parkersburg -.......|.... do-zuye< 1, 900 
FVOEDESEET sooo: ies wee deve é AO sins «- 1,300 || Washington. .....-.. N. Carolina.| 1, 000 
St. Anthony’s Falls -.|.... OM a<0- 15000 :]| Benicia 22254. 052 skec California ..| 1,100 
APAMONGGbunus wi wae )ctted MOLgor 4 1,900.) Columbias ...222 caceiotas do...----| 1,000 
Fort Leavenworth ...| Kansas ....| 1,300 |} Grass Valley .....--..|-.-- do «4. a%5 1,100 
TSWIONGE wwe ails i. beds PAO PRHe es 1,600 || Los Angelos ....-.--.|- ve no AQheha & pee 1, 300 
Topeka ~ sexe sera anes} ist dorcy 42 1,100: || Nevada City ........]..%. CD} ope an 1, 300 
Boonville. ...--..... Migsouri:...| /1,;100 || Oroville . 2.2.22. ....|-520@Oneumee 1, 000 
Cape Girardeau....-.|-.-- d0ash««s 1;200+1) Placervillesissts' 4.2 eee dow. seme 1, 300 
Columbia so. 2. <a deg A0eta-=< 1,000 || Petaluma, ......2--<<.jeeen GOemeee 1, 000 
Hannibabwae ato sext Lil MOSES. » 1,700: |) Ban wl osOe sc.sko cee eeten dOvat aaa 1,700 
WONTON ke bee Od on os Jee PAOROA Ls 1,100 |) Sonora. i vcet es liaces | ee One 1, 000 
Jefferson Barracks ...|...-do....-. 1,300 || Yreka ........-2.:..):+ 0 Q0e eee 1, 000 
Kenshs Gity.. 22... oils (HOG RS +e 1,800 ||, Portland... fA snes, Oregon ...-} 1,700 
Lexin gtODr views oeed Lats OUR G. es 1,600 || Nebraska City....-.. Nebr. Ter-.| 1,300 
Biot 00 Dexs lea be see lot ERS ns 1,700 || Mountain City ...... Col. Ter...| 1,500 
Saint Charles. .....- ee gGdORE so we 1,100 || Santa Fé. ..........} N. Mex. Ter.}- 1,100 

No. 14. 


Post offices at which letter-carriers are employed, with the number and annual 
aggregate compensation of the latter at each office. 








Offices. 


WEEP OURS ONT Latta ao lobeodwadorbeboues 
TOGSEO US EAB cm RIS 2 ola vag Sahel near 
Baltimore, Md Pia ook act ser ae sh «oes 
Bicort ya, Novo gene ees 250s he can Beale 
PIMAUCIPUIN, F Brow ersnen wees son 3 acres 
Cincinnarh “QinG, cet aviweeacnes ve de wae ets 
Waetmnetons i), Ose acisine ccs 0 6 p= a 
Ciiceao. Tol os. Soceea taemetes cals sas = 2 ee 
Detreit, (Mich Aes oeeesc ene Perak wi nes eine 
OLS eSO UIA, “NEU cas sd Ree ne Gein etete puke care 
Wiatiamebergs Ny VAs 28 sos emcee a ate 
AUR ING Y Pio i oecs eu cw eee cen ere hames 
Provinente, i.) 12: bite es. oles aula e aes ones 
Newark Novo oo ss8- 3 eel eee oe ee 
Newport; i Tova a sao se came pees 
Newitlavoen,(Conne.osttiececce tes eeces 


Age’te | Aggregate Remarks. 
carriers. pay. 
150 |$108, 146 32 
49 25,919 28 
27 16, 768 00 
24 14, 419 87 
127 82,014 63 
18 8, 376 25 
26 9,945 70 
Dia Gl ce ae as wees No returns. 
TUNG oleate cas Do. 
16 2,500 90 | Incomplete. 
6 4,200 0 
5 2,258 99 | Incomplete. 
6 3, 029 00 
vi 3, 300 00 
2 755 67 
4 1,752 75 








re eS. eth stccs cee: 
ee. Soto's 25445 SOE 2! 


Louisville, Ky 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn 
Manchester, N. H 
Germantown, Pa 
Charlestown, Mass 
iY DARE Oe Sait ttt ee OS Oe 
New Bedford, Mass 
NEMEC et... co wahek Cunt e see 
Fall River, Mass 
ie pe Re SESS AES a 
tr so. 2.24%". 4 57528 to eae eae 
Syracuse, N. Y 
CS be! 0s eos cies ORO An ft 
sp aie gi AE I SIO See Spa iad 
Jersey City, N. J 
a pr glint al lie et Mig Bi 
Wilmington, Del 
Worcester, Mass 
IE Ee ee ee ee 
anlage 
et Mees a eo, 
Norristown, Pa 
Ree ee Fr ceetse ee. IO 
Newburyport, Mass 
Cambridgeport, Mass 
Hoboken, N. J 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
a RS ae ae 
EE 
Peederen Ma-2.... 2.2.22. 5 lea pt epee 
I a gece cect kee tices 
Marblehead, Mass 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Se oon no oS sce ls Seen wees 
DEEN 00 Mictacis et Ande - Seven Meee 
MEDS oc cco ae noc e ec an wach cab 
Rochester, N. Y 
Springfield, Mass 
Lockport, N. Y 
DEORE feces ccc. ce sone ce ise ened cae’ 
EE ne ey Br ar. 
Cambridge, Mass 
Morristown, N. J 
RT Wes io oo clade eel SUSY odie 
Beaver Dam, Wis 
OSE Vick. d.-..- Gall --0s 0s, sp. 20% 
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Offices. 


ee ee es 


eee ree ee eee wee ee ee 


es 


eer ewe ee ewe ee eee wee eee 
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eee wee eee we wee www ewe ee 
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carriers. 
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No. 14—Continued. 


Ageregate 


pay. 


1, 237 50 
1, 350 00 
2,121 00 
3, 202 98 
600 00 
960 64 
150 00 
1, 203 79 
800 00 
1,600 74 
1,418 87 
800 00 
1, 023 00 
1, 200 00 
558 05 
666 66 
616 66 
1,050 00 
884 56 
1,001 00 


$1,187 19 


500 00 
450 00 
518 54 
337 50 
294 23 
308 33 
472 50 
262 50 
337 50 
751 84 
351 75 
262 49 
524 98 
86 00 
1, 067 00 


3, 247 48 
268 58 


eer r eer eww wee 


-—~seere sew wee 


Remarks. 


Incomplete. 


Incomplete. 


Three quarters, 


Three quarters. 


Three quarters, | 


Three quarters. 
Three quarters. 


Three quarters. 


Three quarters. 
Two quarters. 


Not adjusted. 

Two quarters. 

Two quarters, 

No returns. 
Do. 
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NO. bo. 


Statement of the operations of the free delivery letter-carrier system at the fa 
lowing offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. 





Names of offices. 


IN ORWULY OF K. aetetett tense. c \d’Sraibec bh 
PHaveIphia.. ap ~.4- +128 RE 
BLE RATA OES ein cereale vetenaret Seren ahaha 
PGEOTLTLY «osu etuibh ab ah ee ait 
Washington; Dy Grr, “22a yk 


No. of letters} Papers de- | Paid for de- | Average cost 
delivered. livered. | livery. per letter. 


[— 


Cts. ms. frac. 


8, 823, 628 | 1,336,225 | $108,146 32) 1 

6, 407, 328 543,879 | 82,014 63} 1 1 798 

1, 462, 146 16,049 | 16,768 00| 1-41-34 

1, 240, 961 60,861 | 25,919 28) 1 1 9 
0 8 007 


1, 087, 516 144, 167 | 9,945 70 


No. 16. 


Statement of dead letters returned to foreign countries during the fiscal year 


Countries. 


AO RO NG «snc nce ema oie a oh pee 
AE EY ed Ey ae Nd St he ats 
ROCL OID ow See oe wit oh eens 
EEE Oa DRONE EPG SB By 
Pamatsur | BtGsth A oie cam sare 
Heemon ile acs— _ MOAT Si eae dace 
ee od co ere athe oie ae ete 
New Brunswithkis-- i <<... 
GS Vi BORLA es aunts Ae ene cen 


Prince Edward’s Island 


1863-’64. 


Paid. Unpaid. Total. Amount. 


ganda. 22,523 | 53,206 | 75,729 | $6, 058 72 
THe Sieh 5, 390 5,762 | 11,152 | 1,147 16 
ae ee 139 218 357 15 35 
ert. Gee 1,422] 14,081 15, 503 1,035 53 
BM, Sp 1, 435 3, 391 4, 823 412 74 
vet ie een 1,510 2.798 4,308 492 03 
TE SS ened Fy PRES ph yeh 46,996 |.o.<dauentl 
MER a DEY IS re hinae Be AA GS 1, 254 lu, soduan 
TERI ited Wht ae eyapaecciyn’ terines > 2,071) | siege 
MTD SN PY eehispandeg Serguei 398) ha sodananil 

















9,161 53 





32,416 | 79, 456 | 162,591 


Statement of dead letters received from foreign countries during the fiscal year 


1865-64. 





Countries. | Paid. | Unpaid. | Total. Amount. 
Latha seh si | 
DvOmn OG PIAN eit Po of eews wean esis Maus 11, 249 18, 405 29, 654 | $1, 428 25 
FPYance .- 22 - ++ - ee oe ene eee ee anne. 1, 039 1,798 2, 837 251 10 
Belgium....------------------------ 20 66 86 21 80 
Prussia. .-----+-+--+++ +--+ +-++--+-++--- 487 1, 329 1, 816 343 82 
Hamburg ..-.------ -----------.--¢- 400 527 927 O7 55 
Bremen hs eae ae ge ears OL SN) 2 Lee) Me oe sl wt 320 423 743 16 05 
ATENAOR Sie eee seers yale nia lo wine hina wre ke lae doles vee 9] Se bale oe oe 22, 470. Toone wee 
Nasties WIG eee et acy obras chee loceeeied esto oe Cee 2,011 |. Aue 
NOVA COU. 5. hemes ois opisinien | ois a> ir wee 6 laleale hte eee 1, 700°}. 2a 
Prince Edward's lslancte vapeewee +] cs he te was} cucuWee 180 \2. ee 














13, 515 22, 548 62,427 | 2,088 57 


* Returns incomplet. 
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No. 17. 


Table showing the whole number of letters received from and sent to foreign 
countries, the number of dead letters and the relative percentage thereof, during 
the last five years, from 1860 to 1864, inclusive. 














a3 soi Des | sx 
at kote fae ait 
Fiscal year end- 29 % 8 3 = 9 %S , 
ing— ae ee & | & rn a Ey 
is 2-2 a g ls a 
2s 2 Ses 2s s 
ES 52 S = ea 5 
= a ov | = Ai ow 
June 30, 1860....| 3, 072,979 81,247 | 2.61 09, 20 | i3. i. ch asad 
1861....| 3,059,700 Be Oo9 1 62. 80 | 8. eG, 191 |... . von ct eeGemmees 
1862....| 2,456,715 110, 952 4,51 | 2, 520, 968 22, 020 0. 87 
1863....] 2,720, 236 100,708 | 3.70, 2,882,795 21, 156 ars 
4 £32) 3,122; 539 111, 872 3. 58 | 3, 315, 569 36, 063 1. 08 


ee  eereesaso=s=s—eewse*” 


This calculation embraces the interchange of correspondence with the European countries 
only. 
No. 18. 


Statement showing the disposition of letters received containing money during 
the year ending June 30, 1864. 


Letters. Amount. 
Number of letters containing money sent out for delivery---.-.---. 25, 752 
SMO Mean tS Of LHO-CANG o, 2225 ee ee ceed osc ersc ress aces |aainanteues $131,611 24 
PETS CCLIVOTOU > o2, 254222 occ ce conecsccee sess cers 20, 059 
Aggregate amount of money restored in letters delivered --...----|..-------. 104, 665 84 
Number of letters returned and filed.........-........-..--.---- 1,743 
Aggregate amount in letters unclaimed and filed. ....--....-.----|..-- Aare 7,794 08 
Number of letters returned and held for disposition* -.......----- 2, 669 
mieerecato AMount contained in same. -... ene pone meen mona cceess [sec sels ese 12,691 4] 
Simibeor, letters Optstandinp 28 oo en eee cece e cceecnee 1, 281 
SERIOUUNE 10 BAG J 505 oe vin bn ardiia oye Sade eat ane Sains lal Catena 6,459 91 





Whe tire letters belong chiefly to soldiers and other transient persons, and are incapable of delivery in the 
usual way, 
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~ No. 19. 


Annual statement of dead letters containing papers of value other than money 
registered and sent out for delivery to the writers or owners thereof during the 
Jiscal year ending on the 30th day of June, 1864. 





Number. Amount. 
INGE Oars O1, IORLGRS SOTIPOUL cs ae « = a sco eatee oe cas cate he cua ate ee 12, 486 
Number of letters’ deltvered {21220 AL vonic.s RAeTel 2. Brus 11,378 | $1,615, 694 75 
Noimbertort letters tanclaimed 2juit id. wi aitincveae. alte iad - 883 147,054 54 
Nirmbenof letter outetanding }..- 21) 3. fie. koalas ebemerenis 175 6, 683 13 
Contents of letters sent out. 

Bills of exchange, drafts, and letters of credit; bonds and notes 

of hand; checks, orders, and treasury warrants; certificates 

MT LCVORIE ECR, « — » Liege ae bic nim ole Sigia Bw we mp Mile: clctn [en's «40 Reina ee ae ae 1,769, 482 48° 
Wesus, mortgeaces, land tithes, Qc.c. 22-ee0n tauren cees cane ners 942 
Powers of attorney, contracts, articles of agreement, &c...---- 374 
Certificates of stock, land warrants, patents, and pension papers. 251 
Miscellaneous, papers. «ymriel lactarny -ayiariedens sine See crane 1, 296 


No. 20. 


Statement of letters containing miscellancous articles received during the year 
ending June 30, 1864. : 


Number of letters and packages received....-....-.-------.+----- 45, 380 

Number sent Ob. cc. ccanes seb aad eclee saeea pestle pe peh Un ola abate - 29,999 
Namber delivered 65.5 san ngees0esaeeb pesca ueasessces bene cays ee oe 18, 213 
Number tinclaimed 5.2 6.39 cie hi Sccesass diss assatees esa se ee | ee 8, 325 
Number outstanding ....cescsse eee ls tet A ee ee eee 3, 461 


Contents of letters and packages sent out. 


Number of packages.of jewelry .b..0. 0 ci. cc cees cae cuesasene vent} usen sa weee 1,410 
Number of miscellaneous articles ...... 22.000 si Se JUS 0s 10.90) Clo) igo *)3)982 
Number of photographs and daguerreotypes ...--. .----- 222 eeeeee [ees c seen 26, 607 
Reasons assigned why not previously delivered. 
Held for postage... ~~~ 12. os encmcne ss = wee Gate JERUIE NS Gube COS el 1, 216 
Misdirected:and insufficient addrese@-.\iu.. dase ca cist sub t sam siete bls dee ae 3, 415 
Missent tea biee otaiee eM xe ep ylemieeen = beceet d- waee here see | 2,916 
Maile Rue nended on nena ncn ference patak debs emoae sane eubine ss spe es)|> ae 104 
FVOPISOC geice pete ete eta enemas aap gee he enes abae = =Heu passe nett ae ts one 1e0 
Not called fors'not found’; not- knowns. J0s 200i #120) Oi. Anlolel boli aiee 22, 168 


Amount of postage due the department from 18,213 letters and packages delivered, $1, 944 24, 
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No. 21. 


AUDITOR'S REPORT. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
November 5, 1864. 


Sir: In submitting to you,as I have now the honor to do, my first annual 
report of the receipts and expenditures of the department, and of the operations 
of this office, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, it is proper to state that 
the brief period which has elapsed since my appointment as Auditor of this 
bureau has afforded me but little opportunity to make any extended or satis- 
factory personal examination into the details of its operations, or decide upon 
the measures it may be found necessary to adopt to meet the progressive increase 
in its business. 

The following comprehensive analysis, furnished from the records of the 
office, shows the immense and diversified character of the clerical labor per- 
formed. 

The subjoined tabular statements exhibit, in detail, the nature and extent of 
the receipts and expenditures of the department, and the operations of this 
office, as well as the result of our extensive postal intercourse with foreign 
nations, during the year. 

The tabular statement numbered 1 exhibits the receipts of the department 
under their several heads. 

That numbered 2 exhibits the expenditures under the several heads. 

That numbered 3 exhibits the postal receipts and expenditures in the several 
States and ‘Territories. 

That numbered 4 exhibits the operations of the free delivery letter-carrier 
system, as compared with the letter-carrier system under the old system. 

That numbered 5 shows the amount of letter postage on British mails re- 
ceived in and sent from the United States. , 

That numbered 6 shows the amount of letter postage on Prussian mails re- 
ceived in and sent from the United States. 

That numbered 7 shows the amount of letter postage on French mails re- 
ceived in and sent from the United States. 

That numbered 8 shows the amount of letter postage on Belgian mails re- 
ceived in and sent from the United States. 

That numbered 9 shows the amount of letter postage on Bremen mails re- 
ceived in and sent from the United States. 

That numbered 10 shows the amount of letter postage on Hamburg mails re- 
ceived in and sent from the United States. 

That numbered 11 shows the number of letters and newspapers exchanged 
between the United States and the United Kingdom, in British mails. 

That numbered 12 shows the numbers of letters and newspapers exchanged 
between the United States and the Kingdom of Prussia, in closed mails. 

That numbered 13 shows the number of letters, and newspapers exchanged 
between the United States and France. 

That numbered 14 shows the number of letters exchanged between the 
United States and Belgium. 

That numbered 15 shows the number of letters and newspapers exchanged 
between the United States and Bremen. 

That numbered 16 shows the number of letters and newspapers exchanged 
between the United States and Hamburg. 

That numbered 17 shows the number of letters and newspapers, with the 
several postages, conveyed by the West India line of ocean steamers. 
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That numbered 18 shows the number of letters and newspapers, with the 
several postages, conveyed by the south Pacific line of ocean steamers. 

That numbered 19 shows the number of letters and newspapers exchanged 
between the United States and foreign countries. 

That numbered 20 shows the revenue to the United States, also to the 
United States post office by the Cunard line. 

That numbered 21 shows the amount of postages on mails exchanged between 
the United States and the British provinces. 

That numbered 22 shows the Prussian closed mail account for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1863. 

That numbered 23 shows the Canadian closed mail account for the year 
ending December 31, 1863. | 

That numbered 24 shows the California closed mail account for the year 
ending December 31, 1863. 

That nursbered 25 shows the Belgian closed mail account for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1863. 

"That numbered 26 shows the Havana closed mail account for the year ending 
December 31, 1863. 

That numbered 27 shows the Mexican closed mail account for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1863. 

That numbered 28 shows the account of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland with the United States for the year ending December 31, 
1863. 

That numbered 29 shows the account of the general post office of France 
with the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863. 

That numbered 30 shows the account of the Kingdom of Prussia with the 
United States. 

That numbered 31 shows the account of the general post office at Belgium 
with the general post office of the United States. 

That numbered 32 shows the account of the post office at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, with the United States. 

That numbered 33 shows the account of the post office of Bremen, Germany, 
with the United States. 

That numbered 34 shows the balances due the United States on the adjust- 
ment of accounts between the United States and Belgium. 

The numbered 35 shows the amount of postage accounted for on foreign let- 
ters sent from and returned to the United States. 

That numbered 36 shows the amounts reported as due the steamers of the 
Canadian line, being the sea postages. 

That nnmbered 37 shows the amounts reported as due the steamers of the 
German Lloyd line, being the sea postages. 

That numbered 38 shows the amounts reported as due the steamers of the 
Hamburg line, being the sea postages. 

That numbered 39 shows the amounts reported as due the steamers of the 
miscellaneous line, being the sea postages. 

That numbered 40 shows the amounts reported as due the steamers of the 
West India line. 

That numbered 41 shows the amounts reported as due the steamers of the 
South Pacific line. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The amounts placed in the Treasury for the service of the department for the 
fiscal year, being grants by Congress in aid of the revenues under the acts cited 
below, were as follows : 
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Under the second section of the act entitled “An act making 

appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department 

during the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1864,” ap- 

proved February 9, 1863, (12 Statutes at Large, 647)..... $999,980 00 
Under a joint resolution entitled «A resolution for the relief 

of Carlisle Doble,” approved July 1, 1864, (Private Laws, 

1st session, 38th Congress, 16)....-......--4---.--.... 3,968 46 








Total amount. of grants drawn from the treasury...... 1,003,948 46 
The balance standing on the books of tbis office to the credit 
of the revenue account of the Post Office Department on the 
on NG, 1863; Wass... oo... oon 3 SRL - 8 Si. od WDAZ TORO 
The receipts of the department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1864, as presented in the tabular statement herewith, 


RCRA WET OU Ose Ldisis Duin. PRES Ob aAKNe enn) WLLASE,QDOLTS 
Aggregate of grants and revenue......----.... .6..---- 14,684,925 33 


The expenditures of the department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1864, together with the arrearages of the previous 
years, paid during the year 1864, as shown in the statement 


herewith numbered 2, amounted to....... $12,644,786 20 
Add amount of accounts closed by being 
charged to “‘suspense account”......... 21 05 
———_-—————_ 12,644,807 25 








Leaving to the credit of the revenue account on the Ist day of 
I 0 ees Ged en i wd gees we ao es 2,040,118 08 





The excess of expenditures of all kinds over the revenue of 
the year, inclusive of the receipts and payments for foreign 
postages, and exclusive of the amount to the credit of the 
department on the Ist day of July, 1863, and of the sums 
appropriated by the several acts of Congress out of the general 


revenues of the United States, was.......-.-........... $206,532 42 
To which add amount of accounts closed by being charged to 
- the nominal account of “suspense”’........-.--......-- 21 05 


Total excess of expenditures of all kinds over the revenue of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864............0. 00.00. 206,553 47 














The net revenue of the department from postages, being the aggregate of 
amount of the balances due the United States by postmasters, on the adjust- 
ment of their quarterly accounts for the year, after retaining their compensation 
and deducting the expenses of their offices, was— 


For the quarter ending September 30, 1863 ......... .... $1, 685, 643 72 
For the quarter ending December 31, 1863............--. 1,799, 896 39 
For the quarter ending March 31, 1864............-.4-- 2,119; 177 199 
For the quarter ending June 30, 1864... ws... eee eeee .. 2,136,903 05 





Total net revenue from postages....seseeeeeeeeeees 7, 741, 621 15 
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The amount of letter postage paid in money, was: 


For the quarter ending September 30, 1863....... SF $189, 797 90 
For the quarter ending December 31, 1863. .....ceeeeeeees 194, 303 93 
For the quartér ending March 31; 1864.00"). we ew ween 235, 588 08 
For the quarter ending June 30, 18640 roe cece ona Sines : 249,944 80 








ota ce aos re) Soe ee BO SS, ee 869, 634 71 











The number of quarterly returns of postmasters received and audited du- 
ring the year, and on which the sum of $7, 741,621 15 was found due to the 
United States, was : 


For the quarter ending September 30, 1863. ...... ........20.. 19, 464 
For the quarter ending December 31, 1863....0.. ..0. 00055500 ‘ 19, 638 
Wor the quarter ending March 31,:1864. 0200.25 5 (SUSE gue a 19, 579 
Por-the-quarter-ending June 30, 1864 ........-..-90++05 seme 19, 649 

Total number’. 2-4 Se sc cs oe § ORIENT ALT ra, Ye 78, 330 


ee 
. 


The total amount of stamps and stamped envelopes sold during the year 
was: ; 


For the quarter ending September 30, 1863 ............... $2,374,766 27 


For the quarter ending December 31, 1863................ 2,514,611 85 
For the quarter ending March 31, 1864...... JHA - IUGR ina 2,914,713 09 
For the quarter ending June 30, 1864................006- 2,972,498 37 








10, 776, 589 58 








The amount used in the prepayment of postage, and cancelled, was : 














For the quarter ending September 30, 1863/22. 2) 202.0. 2a: $2, 233, 292 21 
For the quarter ending December 31, 1863 ..........00..2. 2,290 tebe 
For the quarter ending’ March°31,- 1864: ...2.%4% 0.2 «isles ee 2,624,638 63 
For the quarter ending June 30, 1864-.-.4:.:07tes cee cies weir 2,721, 098 53 

Ota) Cangeltert tess chia, nie mich inst at Stes Neue ie eer 9,878, 155 61 
the-amount-sold-during the year was... oi < 1. +¢5 sas, «ge mae 10, 776, 589 58 
Leaving in the possession of the purchasers..........00-0-: 898, 433 97 














The gross amount collected as registration fees on valuable letters was : 





For the quarter ending September 80, 1863 ............42. $10,900 90 
Borrthe-quartetcending December 31; 1863 Witedse wl one ee 13, 088 95 
or the-quartet ending March 31, 1864). .i6 im ielie om ab « punisione 14,629 55 
For the quarter-ending June 30, 1864.... .... sssccsesece 13, 340 20 

51,959 60 


— 














CONTRACTORS’ ACCOUNTS. 


The average number of accounts of contractors and others engaged in car- 
rying the mails, settled in each quarter of the year, was: 
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On regular mail routes.......... ince tel TR ay wpisscte Aide sho ive 3, 956 
On special mail routes...... eis i 4 2 eek aren RAC Chica nt a ae eld 
Of route and special agents........... degre a Xd tm anemone SURE . 4, 200 
Of mail messengers and local agents............ REE Pie ee Meh a he E 

Total number of accounts each quarter...........0 cece eee 9, 216 








Aggregate of settlements of such accounts during the year... 36, 864 








MAIL TRANSPORTATION ACCOUNT. 


The amount charged to “ accrued transportation,” and placed to the credit of 
mail contractors and others, for mail transportation during the year, was: 


For the regular service on mail lines...... 0.20... 02.0205 $5, 818, 573 46 
For supply of “special” and “ mail messenger”’ offices..... ; 260,510 16 
Boe ealaries Of route ‘agents... 2... oceceddivecuis amen oul 297, 841 85 





ee 


6,376,925 47 
And for foreign mail transportation : 


For New York, Southampton, and Havre mails.......... ° 90,7791 3S 
For Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia mails.......... 149, 722 39 
Por-Eortland and Liverpool maile.. 2... ee eee ay 99, 002 00 
For New York and Havana mails.................0000: : 27,132 38 
Yor New York and New Orleans mails................04- 9,027 79 
For New York and San Francisco mails via Panama....... 31,098 58 
For New York and Jamaica mails......5..... 000000 ee ’ 1,798 09 
For New York and St. Domingo mails................... 503 35 
For New York, Beaufort, and Port Royal, 8. C., mails...... | 7,193 28 
For expenses of government mail agent at Aspinwall....... 600 00 
For expenses of government mail agent at Panama........ 720 00 





6,794,514 71 
The amount credited to accrued transportation, and charged "| 
to contractors, for overcredits, damages, &c., during the 











SE ee ee ee ee es fe $13, 394 19 
Of fines imposed on contractors............. 2,951 11 
Of deductions from their pay.............- 41,934 55 
+ 58,279 85 
Net amount to the credit of mail contractors and others..... 6, 736, 234 86 











The amount actually paid and credited during the year for 


Mmiviraneportation Was... 2... tee lt eee wee oe $6, 897, 053 37 
Of which sum there was paid for mail transportation of pre- 
vious: years the sum Of.........0.4 ess eneee Page ve la 160, 818 51 





ee 


6, 736, 234 86 


TS 
—_——————- 











COLLECTION OF POST OFFICE REVENUES. 


The number of post offices in operation during the year was 19,976, which 
are thus classified under the regulations adopted for the government of the de- 
partment, chapter 26, sections 286 to 289, pages 107 and 108. 

The following named offices, sixty-five in number, are denominated deposito- 
ries, and are required by the Postmaster General to receive and retain, subject 
to the drafts of the department, the funds of certain adjacent offices, as well as 


the revenues of their own: 
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List of post offices designated as depositories. 


Post office and State. Postmaster. 
BAA DALEY) GING Win) RICceREs IGS Bien ta Mk oe ots a ea George Dawson. , 
Baltimore de Mor yigiiie. abs. Cee ke aie cua W. H. Purnell. 
Ste Ole Ul ek etn ER Bie: cele nn b ww inl ie ort tore mpete re Sie J. Weeks. 
Pata vis: Nett e OME. ee ek eet oe George Bowen. 
Teil DALGOTy SEV NDOT RE. cn awn ope ee ee wane W. Stuart. 
ES{TTEN EM NT) 0 Oh) ine ae eerie mI NI 
AV TIA My Ba Ea Fay ya Ag 4 Ay Nt gl ny eit IN a eli J. L. Scripps. 
HOD BOE (Niel) 001i ohare Bik SAB hay tig eral! Senet aerator I’. J. Mayer. 
Glavelana, ion Se ae tee Ot ete Senay Bee k.. Cowles. 
IGM Due MOG see cep oe Lace ke peel tee J. Graham. 
Wonéard, WNew Hampshirescits Seg pewel Lame ek R. N. Corning. 
Gamperland: Maryland... tae ehnee knee sheets G. A. Hoffman. 
Daven PGi OWer «.- - 0's ain't ace tebele inthe le Alejo hee i. Russel., ...* 
WG es ROTI ECs, OWE 55 on korres ol ade imi Rae J. Teesdale. 
Detroit, Michigan yo... waieen's - «= nt W. A. Howard. 
Movercelaware.....--s ~~. Stross - abo ee J. H. Bateman. 
Duabuquenlowa....--..--»- stim asa ee ee K. C. David. 
aston, Pennsylvania... ---..---ccbee Cee C. C. Jennings. 
Hsastport Maine. . s. 3 oe np ous oe OR Gene C. C. Norton. 
Byransyille, Indiana............ 120 38h ae teen J. H. McNeely. 
Fort: Wayne, Indiana... . ..dawaigieiicee M. Drake, Jr. 
Geneva, New Yorky., .:. cece o- ee Outs SR eee W. Johnson. 
ramdeRapids, Michigan :...++5 bs: eeeebeel-eei N. L. Avery. 
Harnsburg, Pennsylvaniaeea). 220 ee teee ewe 2M G. Bergner. 
Hartford, Connecticut; . .<Vewsge ak 3 beeen eee .E. S. Cleveland. 
Indianapolis, Tndiahe..... smash jm - ie, oes A. H. Conner. 
PA LATER ZO aI SUI 5 5-5 sa wpe ls ipints site ip muate tno) neta J. A. Walter. 
Reece aNer peamipsbire so settee. wre ee ID. Whe Hate: 
Rafayette, Indiahaiysaiiipdl.qouscieeekmsie ee. 1tte J. P. Luse. 
Lancaster, New Hampshitei)). Jovy. esd ey ne KR. Joyslin. 
Lexington, Kentuckysechadsiesal ius SRP : L. B. Todd. 
Lima, Ohio... Qed ot waiaoms . Guus toh tee C. Parmenter. 
Bonisvilled Keen tricky, Bist Phen eemeterosave vossaanenteh J.J. Speed. 
Lowell; Massachusatisiagetier 2G JiROoD. O18. J. A. Godwin. 
Madison, ..Wisconsinan tsiweniil Gas wiry. Deegan EK. W. Keyes. 
Meadvilleg Pennsylvaniata don sind espa Raden C. Cullum. 
Milwaukie, Wisconsin.............. WW PEON . Ki. K. Wells. 
Montpelier, Vermontd sis, ol. sik itt inh, . bie bistrem ieee J. G. French. 
Nowark, New Jersey bialita seth ons nD. Gee D. Price. 
New Haven,,Connecticut. ._ragitie JiGuiy 06... ean N. D. Sperry. 
Olean, Newry orkoiioolloo.. 18. OF, DU. DOO. R. L. Page. 
Ogdensburg, NewaX anki 21, 02NA% 5..210T0 Aa danee R. G. Pettibone. 
He i ISU ETD EV LV ANIA. 5.0... cecerare cm vee we 6 uw Oapeuiete S. F. Von Bonnhorst. 
Plattsburg,. NewaYortkss Ieinoge as. 22. DARL L. Platte. 
Portland, Maine vagant.vd olla Gen tins AEN A. T. Dole. 
Povsineuth, Ohio.v0ke Di ehisu is FOO, Hon). J. Row. 
Provideriee,.-RhoderIsland wisi). yetisi wees Je a W. C. Simmons. 
Quincy; Ulnoisung has-aes. edt sek pete att O20 Mrs. L. Jonas. 
Ripon, Wisconsinéd nbesaebaein 4 Je psa. J. Bowen. 
Rothestérd New York ls Ga tet Wtslte Bo id heb Mo Wedel S. W. Updike. 
Hmnidand, Vermont: sciinw eee), sah ounide' he M. G. Everts. 


Sandusky, Ohio 
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Post office and State. Postmaster. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania......... PRR OR FY A. H. Coursen. 
Springfield, Illinois............ Sarria vila gic v ales sadly set Beton 
Springfield, Massachusetts... ..... ce cece cen eees W. Stowe. 
Steubenville, Ohio....... PtP ILLS rr ale G. B. Filson, 
eee VW COTE ., Jo52v\c"d'.'s's ven v's Pests Uhh P. H. Agan. 
MET PSS Sth Tah oN so ale el asia dale N. Ambrose. 
Utica, New York..... “fee aloe SF DELLE ELLE EEE C. H. Hopkins. 
Vincennes, Indiana......... os pha GR ae At vnc. Smith: 
meena, West Virbinia soccer oc ood ee A. W. Campbell. 
SeimumnspOrt, Pennsylvania... .%% wi ww kt were wes J. R. Campbell. 
Ea SS ene Ge Rt a a EK. Foreman. 
Worcester, Massachusetts ....°.0 eres ele wie e's ....d. M. Earle. 
Zanesville, Ohio. .............. CA Se es ae ee W. C. Moorhead. 


The following treasury depositaries, and assistant treasurers receive and 
retain, subject to the warrants of the Post Office Department, the funds of such 
post offices as are instructed to deposit in them: 


Buffalo, New York, C. Metz, jr. 

Chicago, Illinois, L. Haven. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, E. T. Carson. 

Detroit, Michigan, H. H. Sanger. 
Louisville, Kentucky, W. D. Gallagher. 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, C. W. Batchelor. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, Charles Nichols. 


ASSISTANT TREASURERS. 


New York, New York. Boston, Massachusetts. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. San Francisco, California. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Two hundred and thirty are “ draft offices,” and, together with 
the foregoing offices, paid during the year 13,899 drafts, 
issued by the Postmaster General, and countersigned, entered, 
and sent out by the Auditor for sums amounting in the ag- 
BTePAle UO. 2 alse we Se nn ee ene ewe elec eee e $2, 470, 024 85 
One thousand and sixteen are “deposit offices,” a portion of 
which, during the year, deposited with the Treasurer and as- 
sistant treasurers of the United States the sum of........ 2,909, 508 05 
The remaining offices deposited with the sixty-five “ de- 
positories ’ named above $420,707 81, which is embraced 
in the sumof $2,470,024 83 paid on the drafts of the depart- 
ment by said “depositories”? and “ draft offices.” 
Fourteen thousand seven hundred and five are “collection 
offices’ and paid on “collection orders’’ issued to mail con- 
MIEN E LL Ne on a. ww oo 5 wo om ev cucsensiain ee URE 2,003,914 89 
Three thousand nine hundred and sixty are special and mail 
messenger offices, and derive their mail supplies by the pay- 
ment of the revenues of their offices, amounting to.....-.. 260,510 16 





Showing the amount paid into the treasury for the use and pur- 
poses of the Post Office Department by postmasters to have 
ara RE te iil te 7,643, 957 93 








—_——--— 
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Revenue and balances uncollected from late postmasters. 





Gross revenue for the | Am’t stillduethe} Am’t still duethe 











Year. fiscal year ending | United States} United States 
June 30. not in suit. in suit. 
1 pce Naar ti: Apply Path $3, 487,199 35 $5 32 $3,025 77 
a fg RR ER 3, 945, 892 98 115 O1 728 06 
3 Bee ke ale pet i BL hy alae ig 3,371,077 00 6 15 802 16 
BSA sho oaley we rintaet ose 4,705, 176 28 32 42 1,833 37 
BOLO) Sa: acters seeterniecte 5, 499, 984 86 124 58 1,071 47 
RED cine iw nls, wiiitte is eis k 6, 410, 604 33 A78 46 25,2905 71 
BOs Cd 6 abet. Si ag ore's 5, 184,526 84 790 35 | 2,816 90 
ft ee 5, 240, 724 70 12,622 51 | 41,794 80 
Uy is Beachy eli a a 6, 255, 586 22 12,345 07 11, 772 89 
i ae teiele i cin os ~ osc-n 6,642,136 13 6,124 48 8,104 65 
Ds makings = 0 - - hale b « 6, 920, 821, 66 1,935 00 14,904 81 
DEE Ae SRR 7,353, 951 76 15,2/9.498 10,038 06 — 
SRO a as + +> Ge «GAR - 7,486, 792 86 12, 263 81 19, 039 59 
OD vie Fie: as SE alae» 7, 968, 484 07 11,920 66 21,148 31 
DOOM Stn a's = ww oi ¥ © « 8, 518, 067 40 34,617 25 201, 065 63 
De. einen sete 6 4h 3 3 8, 349, 296 40 88, 131 63 120, 556 05 
WES Oicrals ntets © @ =» on in nis 8, 299, 820 90 20, tia on 19, 449 59 
LECT As ee 11,163, 789 59 65, 807 04 1, 2od oe. 
DSO ie in Gm in co in i 12, 438, 253 78 135, 486 49 578 31 
| 
otal - tog canes... 129, 242,187 11 423, 860 12 483, 561 24 


Total due the United States by late postmasters to June 30, 




















LOS \oricais o:me'e tis 09 bin > Bene mininje aime oleinon «9 Seen Sieh ota $771, 356 56 

Amount due for the last fiscal:yean... it 50,6125 inf oieitiateiayeoste 136, 064 80 

Total amount. «.. . «4s oe b<am sep 9 tis ote alae ee 907, 421 36 
COLLECTIONS. 


The “collecting division” of this office had charge of the following number 
of accounts during the fiscal year : 


Of postmasters. 255525. 6-2 nse me ope = vos soap veins «(aim a 5 eae mee 19, 976 

Of late postmasters whose terms of service expired between July 1, 
1645, and SIMesU, C1863 22 boo a 24, 872 
Of late postmasters-for the last fiscal year... -.---. eee ews eee 5, 501 
POLal LUMEN A aertianie cle wee « ae Deir «he Ves he a ee a eee net ae 


The number of changes of postmasters reported by the appoint- 
ment office of the Post Office Department during the year, re- 
quiring the final adjustment of their respective accounts, was 
5,501, and the balances ascertained to be due the United 
States’ thereon” amounted tO tiy cesses toes Skee eee eee $306, 462 42 





























Total for collection during the year................-. 


The amount collected and credited on accounts’ 
due prior to June 30, 1863, which includes the 
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RUT POS WRRG 10 Ladies: 3S hs Lid OSes eins $306, 442 42 
Of which there was collected........--...---- $155, 072 68 
ete OD, VOUCKEFBiak, d:sin«)- 319 65 1s 540. fo 08 17,481 16 
Charged to “suspense” account.............- 126 13 
a) 2B ead 172,679 97 
_ Amount remaining for collection........ 133,782 45 
SICH OLONOMD= GUNG res cae wo a asicisle soit aio wine dps t obese $578 31 
PNEOUG ANG NOtiN, SUlb< soi cin mais vvinsie'de seiciece Ube Wetewirc hd keene 
133, 782 45 
The balance due the United States by late postmasters, whose 
terms of office expired between July 1, 1845, and June 30, 
1863, uncollected and not im suit, as stated in the last annual 
SemMPOE CIS DINGO WASH: « ssnbe colds thie cell Jiu ni3.=5 =o, ~,0,) 9290) Uae 
Which was increased by “estimated postage”............-..-. a iy 
Total for collection during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864.. 297, 602 34 
Of which sum there has been collected.....-.... $37,909 37 
Mredited.on vouchers.:...... 0.2.00... 0022-4. 28,309 87 
Charged to ‘‘ suspense” account.............-. 14 77 
Charged to “bad debt”? account........-.-.-- 24 36 
—— 66, 258 37 
Amount uncollected June 30, 1864......2. 2005-2. eee teen 231,343 97 
Of which there has been placed in suit.......... $20, 755 73 
@emount-dae and not in “suit. .... 22. eel 210, 588 24 
————_ 231, 343 97 
SUMMARY OF DEBTS AND COLLECTIONS. 
The aggregate amount due the United States on the 30th of June, 
1863, by late postmasters, whose terms of office expired between 
July 1)1845,-and June 30,1863, -was-scseorecsecseet eee. $771,356 56 
Add amount due by late postmasters for the last fiscal year... .. 306, 462 42 
Increase by estimated postages, penalties, and other charges.... 12,838 42 





1,090,657 40 





sum of $14,267 55, collected by suit, was..... $80,526 22 
On accounts for the last fiscal year..........-.. 172,679 97 
———————— ._- 253, 206 19 
Amount remaining due the United States on June 30, 1864...-.. 837, 451 21 
PETITE) LEKOTG 16; 100 BUlib nd. wih Ae doe 4c leew $470, 620 75 
SUE ITP ATS ANTICS oc ton a ars Sewn ae ote cose ee ae 366, 830 46 
pe —_———._ 837, 451 21 


fe nee ern 
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' Theabovesum of $470,620 75, alleged to be in suit, includes 
the balance of $170,947 67 due from Isaac Fowler, late default- 
ing postmaster at New York, N. Y., as well as large sums due 
by late postmasters at New Orleans, La., a late postmaster at 
Mobile, Ala., and other late postmasters in the rebellious States. 

The Solicitor of the Treasury, under Mr. Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration, proceeded on the 12th of May, 1860, with a view of 
collecting the same, by distress warrant, under the act of May 
15, 1820, entitled “ An act for the better organization of the 
Treasury Department ;’’ no suit having been instituted by this 
officer for the recovery of the said balance of $170,947 67, 


BALANCES DUE TO LATE POSTMASTERS. 


Balances apparently due to late postmasters whose terms of 
office expired between July 1, 1845, and June 30, 1863, as 

















stated in the last annual report of this office..-............. $317, 381 71 
Which has been increased by the allowance of additional 
WOUCDETS % . 072". ee, POs 6, 430 97 
Total : 22575 09. 1 ered 9% level lh ae 323, 812 68 
Amount paid, or closed by adjustment during the year of balances 
due prior to:June’30, 1663 22s 25925 5280, ane. Sree eee 14, 330 47 
Leaving due to‘Juné 30, 186349 0s4ese 24 sos eee. ee 309, 482 21 
Add amount due to late postmasters for the last fiscal year..... 37,927 43 
Obales Ls Ses ea Ee ee ae 347,409 64 
Amount paid, and closed by adjustment during the year......-. 3,602 90 
Amount apparently due to late postmasters, July 1, 1864...... 343, 806 74 
SUITS. 


The amount due by late postmasters whose terms of office ex- 

pired between July 1, 1845, and June 30, 1863, for the 

collection of which suits were instituted prior to July 1, 

1863, as stated in the last annual report of this office, was.... $337, 526 93 
Add amount of 129 new cases, commenced during the fiscal 

year, for the collection of balances due on accounts prior to 





VCE SS BO Fol oy Ae ns Sy re aie 20, 546 42 
Add, also, amount of three new cases on accouut of the fiscal year. 209 21 
Amouné in’suit during the yoaniajjuie ie!) «'fe:eitfester- Tee -foreins nee 358, 282 66 
Amount collected during the year..... rebate SUA Ae Sete 27,835 61 


at nee ee 


Leaving still due, June 30, 1864.............--.- stoke 330, 447 05 
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EMOLUMENTS AND COMMISSIONS. 


A surplus of emoluments and commissions accrued at the following post 
offices, after deducting the maximum compensation of $2,000 per annum of the 
postmasters, and the necessary incidental expenses of the offices during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, viz : 


mueemparia, Va... .... s - $222 90 
meme. Y ........--/-. 15,113, 88 
moaomen, N.Y... ... Pa 623 87 
memmuere, De... . 22.2.6 4.. 656 51 
SE ee 907 28 
Alleghany City, Pa....... 836 73 
mamapoliss:;Md.......... 237 38 
meaitmnore, Md... ... ss. 6,836 06 
Mepnton, Mass... 22.66. .2% 39,205 57 
Oe Gee 1,943 50 
BeterneC........-- 6 4 43 87 
0 as ee 13,820 24 
Seigeenort, Ot.....-....% 466 64 
Binghampton, N.Y.....-. 294 52 
Doruugion, Ila........... 60 30 
Deeambert. O.... om ad ae 7 60 
Burlington, Vt.......-.-. 177 52 
erage. J)... ..-..-32 20 14 
Chambersburg, Pa-....... 26 O1 
Cumberland, Md.. ciated ee 
Cold Water, Mich. . sib ell 4 4. Sate 
Chattanooga, Tenn....... 7,024 07 
R@anoiis, KY... . 2.05 181 56 
Smead, ©. ........--. 14,391 67 
OO — ee 496 75 
0 56,919 89 
Cincinnati, O........ POE asta Fed ct. 
OS 5 262 35 
Charlestown, Mass.......- 726 49 
eS) a a 1, 108>72 
Cumberland Gap, Tenn... 326 49 
3. 81 91 
Covington, Ky...... .--. 253 O01 
Detroit; Mich. ........... 27,056 36 
Pvavenport, la.......-.'.- 535 94 
aye miomes, la.......... 875 26 
Delaware city, Del ..-.... 494 15 
Gyanivmic, Ky. .-.........- 26 49 
0 ae 929 26 
ae ee ae 665 40 
ovanevilie, Ind: ........- 384 20 
Pamepeth ON. 6 oh. Ae: 16 57 
Fall River, Mass......... 274 87 
Fort Schuyler, N. Y....... 28 83 
Fond du Lac, Wis...... ey 35 63 








Bree mortys Lil ei ass. bait $62 
Frederick, Md. J. ... . 4% 456 
Minto Mich 2205 3 ee 45 
Gettysburg, Pa.. wh 3824 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 2... 172 
Georgetown, D. O......-. 655 
Greenfield, Mass......... itt 
‘ Harper’s Ferry, Va...../. 1,097 
SarisOTaPCON. + snk + oe on 1,821 
proryisbors, Pao yo cae 12,856 
+ Hamilton, OF. 2 Sudaas 348 
, Indianapolis, Ind.... .. 16,007 
| leowasdaty, Tay see sib et 451 
Jersey City, N. J...07... 1,752 
sgackson> ‘Mich......%. i. oa 
Jeffersonville, Ind. ...... 118 
Kansas City, Mo... 4.3. 42 
Knoxville, Tenn......... 3,750 
Kalamazoo, Mich.... .... 61 
Kanawha C. H., Va...... 1,133 
Louigyille, Ky...) 5 «2-4 20,699 
Lowell) Mase’... : . 404. Aue 173 
PRONE Dy Bigs oaks : 443 
eanomatar, Pa, ooo sca + ee 1,201 
DttlesRallasNi iY a... 5 
Rockpgrty Noy co ie 779 
Ratayette, Indo! i. 5s 174 
Isynpg Mass -..2, po 2 uae 65 
Leavenworth City, Kan.. 406 
| ber Grosser W if. 0... ee ¢ 
Gatporte; In day onesie wee a2 193 
Logansport, Ind..;........ i; 
Memphis, Tenn. 2." 0. 19,463 
bi Meddville’ Rall Ree oS. 118 
Milwaukie, Wis........- 3,364 
Manchester, N. H. ...... 183 
Mittaarr LW) ates «0:9 ss « 240 
Martinsburg, Va.......<+ 136 
Murfreesboro’,’T’enn.. .... 676 
New Bedford, Mass...... 798 
POMP TC tl ces cea et « 1,933 
Norristown, Pa.......... 192 
Nashville, Tenn. ........ 37,479 
mew VOvKe Nek ook fe 195,066 8 
New Haven, Conn....... 1,443 


\ 
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Emoluments and commissitons—Continued. 


SOPOT ee so eek cs 
IVGEHOIEGON Ban coat oes 
New Orleans, La...... 6. 
Norwich, Conn.... ..... 
Newburyport, Mass...... 
Newburg NeoY fo. S24: 
New Brunswick, N. J.... 
Newport, Key io. oa. £2 
Natchez, Miss........... 
New Britain, Conn..... cs 
New Creek Station, Va... 
Newark iQ, ose ae 
OsweeG IN. Yt (es 
GOitawartlils csc. .45 ee 
Orrero, Ne Ya. .5 3. ee. 
Old Point Comfort, Va... . 
Bartemouth » Oi .:64 000 hex 
Portland, Mees ssf 
Philadelphia, ‘Pa.s...... 
Providence,» Rind aes os 02% 
Pittsburg, Pacers PRM SM 
Portsmouth, .N.°Hs.. .¢.. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y...... 
Portsmouth): Vax. 4g Ha 
Pore Royal, :S. O.. 0. =. 
Peiisvillé, © <2 813% ees oe 
Point Lookout, Md....... 
Ouiney, Ulu. whet Be 
Rocheetéer, Nos ous sca? 
Rome, N. ¥. da: he aedet 
Recktord, Tu oan. eo: 
Reading, Pa. sons .owes 
Roxbury, Mass,......... 


$1,233 


1,724 





Ber Teland, Lil eee 





$172 

Seneca Falls, N. ¥Y..... “ 134 
St Lonisy Mol. sees 20,957 
Syractise, “N.ol aan eens 761 
Salem; Masa i..en aoa 688 
Springfield, Mass....... 1,145 
Sacramento, Cal........ 1,550 
San Francisco, Cal... .. - pe 
Springtelds, Witla ee 695 
Bimnadeky, Gi hae Rese Ye 1,597 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 10 
Springtield,” O.. ay2ee5 ee 26 
Saint Joseph, Mo....... 4,767 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 40 
Troy; N: Ys. 22 eaeee 1,585 
‘Trenton, Nod eee 1,770 
Terre Haute, Ind /?.... 85 
Tautiton, ‘Mass: oo eee 156 
Trine OS 23 
Vicksburg, Miss. ...°4)0 
Washington, D. C....... 18,975 
Wheéling,, Va. 3. egnee 2,706 
Worcester, Mass........ 2,088 
Wilmington, Del....... 1,083 
Williamsburg, N. Y..... 822 
West Chester, Pa....... 14 
Watertown, N. Y....... 134 
West Meridian, Conn.... 5 
Sena OSA eee ; 221 
York, Pas diniys A te Bae TTT 
Ypsilanti, Mich......... 133 
Totals’... shied 725,167 


The foregoing surplus of emoluments and commissions exceed, in the aggre- 
gate, that which accrued during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863, in the 


sum of $132,494 16. 


The satisfactory results attained through the operations of the department and 


CONCLUSION. 


this bureau deserve more than ordinary attention. 
The success of the Post Office Department, in availing itself of its scattered 
revenues, may challenge a comparison with any other system of fiscal manage- 


ment now extant. 


It maintains an expenditure equal to its revenues by a re- 


liance, mainly, upon the fidelity of more than nineteen thousand agents, who 
collect it from the people, and upon a machinery adapted to reach it in their 
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hands, under all the difficulties arising from the great extent of our country, and 
the troubles and embarrassments growing out of the present rebellion. 

As the revenue of the past year has been paid over to the use of the depart- 
ment with unexampled punctuality, so it is gratifying to know that it has bag 
disbursed with equal promptitude in the payment of its public creditors. 

The systematic and rigid rules adopted by this bureau for the collectior of 
the accruing revenues can only be maintained by a faithful observance of the 
order of the Secretary of the Treasury, requiring the regular attendance of its 
officers, and, as nearly as practicable, an equal distribution of duties. For the 
more convenient government and despatch of business, this office is divided into 
six sections, or sub-offices, viz: the examiner’s, the register’s, the pay, the book- 
keeper’s, the collection, and the miscellaneous. So far as the duties of any of 
these sections are periodic, there is a fixed day upon which the clerks are re- 
quired to report to me the completion of the work, and I am happy to be able 
to state, that, whilst there has been no diminution of the business, but rather an 
increase, corresponding with the continued increase of preceding years, there 
has been no abatement of application and exertion on the part of a large ma- 
jority of the clerks to the business in its various branches, 

\ Respectfully submitted. 
KE. SELLS, Auditor. 
Hon: WILLIAM DENNIsSON, 
Postmaster General. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAYMENTS. 


A detailed statement, under the head of the payments made by this Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864, exhibiting the following 
sums placed to the credit of postmasters and others, and charged to mis- 
cellaneous account, viz : 


1863. 
Oct. 2. Allowed C. A. Walborn, postmaster, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for safe, chandelier, cases, carpets, &c............. $4, 564 83 
Oct. 2. Allowed same, on account of penny mail service, flag- 
PLAIy. COXDCLES- CCCI bcc sno ones ahs lied at 4 ets 22 1,598 62 
Oct. 17. Allowed S. M. Gilham, late postmaster, Rough and 
REPRO Vs SJOly LOL, QUICO TODK 4c bps 6: « <.n!d an aid ie aol 438 12 


Oct. 20. Allowed A. M. Clapp, postmaster, Buffalo, N. Y., for 

amount paid by him to railroad company for trans- 

BLOF LUM ULEE 6 a 5a. s.xia-o 41914 ts i's sil seeks “Praia 188 56 
Oct. 21. Allowed C. A. Walborn, postmaster, Philadelphia, Pa., 

for fuel, gas, stationery, &c., in the second quarter 

LOE SR eC ated alae gr Pa choc el 2,306 73 
Nov. 7. Allowed D. M. Whitney, postmaster, Green Bay, Wis., 

for transportation of a package of specie from Green 

Oa OA EO a als nin Be Dinlntittie asl ess we 09 35 
Nov. 11. Allowed Jessup and Moore, for twine .............- 727 30 
Dec. 17. Allowed J. L. Riddell, postmaster, New Orleans, La., 

for expenses incurred in completing the interior of 

post office in the new custom-house building........ 3,866 17 
Dec. 31. Allowed to various postmasters, being credits omitted in 

auditing their quarterly returns during the present 
OCALA aat wi ntcnn s VA oi tak ot aK aes ap sad tk sonia” 2,282 24 


f 


“~ 


854 


1864. 
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Jan. 2. Allowed J. L. Riddell, postmaster, New Orleans, La., 


Jan. 14. 


Jan. 14. 


Jan. 20. 


Feb. 1. 


Feb. 5. 
Feb. 6. 
Feb. 24. 
Mat,. ae. 


Mar. 8. 


Mar. 4. 


Mar. 28. 
April 7. 
SPELL o, 
April 11. 
April 11. 


April 16. 
April 22. 


April 22. 


May .3. 


May 3. 


for expenses in preparing returns..............65 
Allowed H. Brooks, late postmaster, Yreka, Cal., for 
rent; fuel, eas, ScCusisieed whl Joh whet talenee Lae 
Allowed B. Reynolds, late postmaster, Crescent City, 
Cal.5 for'same items. J. “twig ews «sh een eee 
Allowed C. W. Chapman, postmaster, New Bedford, 
Mass., for money advanced by him for improvements 
in: isofice ..\...<20d dey. daieek Hk tonelan enn 
Allowed E. Cowles, postmaster, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
lights, stationery, fuel, &c., in second quarter, 1863. 
Allowed Wm. Freeman, postmaster, Bridgewater, N. Y., 
for blank books in third quarter, 1863............ 
Allowed Melancthon Smith, late postmaster, Rockford, 
Ill., for stationery, &c., in July, 1863............ 
i iinsged George Hawly, postmaster, Poy Sippi, Wis., 
for repairing’ Jetter balancesz. ... ..4, «6-40. ae ae 
Allowed Melancthon Smith, late postmaster, Rockford, 
Iil., for gas, office rent, &c., expended in the 4th 
quarter, 1861. 2... i dis) smn! Stniwics sete ae 
Allowed Edward F’. Bean, late postmaster, Nevada City, 
Cal., for:rent, fuel, gas, &¢.wii,2 ht. sos eee 
Allowed J. M.G. Parker, late postmaster, New Orleans, 
La.., for lights, fuel, stationery, &c., in first quarter, 


. Allowed H. Cummings, postmaster, Covington, Ky., 


for a fire-proof safe for his office... 0c.) suka 


. Allowed George H. Kling, postmaster, Mansfield, Ohio, 


for® stationery V2.2) Re DOD AL. See 


. Allowed Wm. F. Canby, postmaster, Dayton, Ohio, for 


lights, stationery, &c., in second quarter, 1863.... 
Allowed John Tapley, postmaster, Racine, Wis., for 
lights,:stationery, (AcO0 20002. 0. i) oes yee 
Allowed W. W. Wing, postmaster, Norfolk, Va., for 
stationery fo OCCU eye Baek c'ete cite mts one ee 
Allowed J. J. Chamberlin, postmaster, Brest, Mich., for 
eres a desk, upon change of site of o-fice...... 
Allowed I. Cowles, postmaster, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
sundry mits on oficial business. . 2.4.2) Petes 
Allowed J. A. Walter, Kalamazoo, Mich., for. lights, 
rent, fuel, stationery, &c., from April 1, 1861, to June 
30, 186325 DOR Oa Shoe Oe eee 
Allowed H. Addison, postmaster, Georgetown, D. C., 
for lights, stationery, dc. .Ur sds. cous mee 
Allowed Benedict Hazel, late postmaster, Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, for expenses incurred in taking charge of 
the property of the post office at Jeffersonville, Ta. 
Allowed C. A. Walborn, postmaster, Philadelphia, Pa., 
amount paid C. Whiteside, superintendent of letter 
DOXES CS eee Rees oe eet eea vio» Ae alt ea en oe ee 
Allowed J. W. Jones, late postmaster, Benicia, Cal., 
for lights, fuel, stationery, &c., from July 9,1861, to 
Sapiens Sha eee amt NP eee ee Soa 
Allowed S. M. Cutler, late postmaster, San José, Cal., 
for’same items, ‘same period? I. 9782s Se ee 


222.15 


64 6A 


16 66 


‘ 


1864. 


May 3. 
May 5. 


May 5. 


May 9. 
May 10. 
May 10. 


May 10. 
May 10. 
May 10. 


May 19. 


May 19. 


May 27. 


June 14. 
June 14. 


June 15. 


June 15. 


June 15. 


June 15. 


June 15. 


June 15. 
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Allowed 8. H. Parker, late postmaster, San Francisco, 
Cal., for gas in fourth quarter, 1863.............. 
Allowed W. H. Bodfish, late postmaster, Coloma, Cal., 
for rent, fuel, lights, &c:, from February 22, 1860, to 
Cheever BlevlSGl hi veces QO AL, BY 
Allowed W. Stevenson, late postmaster, Camplonville, 
Cal., for rent, fuel, stationery, &c., from July 1, 1860, 
to June OPT SG ce TO CA Ae rE 8 
Allowed A. Wakeman, postmaster, New York, N. Y., 
for sundry expenses incurred and paid by him in the 
cases of Carmack & Ramsay and Johnson & More- 
han.vs.,The United States «0 -secrere nc 
Allowed D. W. C. Gage, postmaster, East Saginaw, 
Mich.., for lights, stationery, &c., on third quarter, 1863. 
Allowed A. H. Spence, late postmaster, Placerville, 
Cal., for rent, fuel, stationery, &c., from July 1, 1860, 
BLO UT LOL. 2 aiken mek UM sk fcistala shies ules. 
Allowed 'T. ‘I’. Hooper, late postmaster, Benicia, Cal., 
for same items, from April 2, 1860, ta June 30, 1861. 
Allowed H. A. Bostwick, late postmaster, Visalia, 
Sey BUNUAE CX DONOR 40,0 A." hia ew 2 a" 5S bephahty ote 
Allowed N. Mills, late postmaster, Columbia, Cal., for 
light, stationery, &c., from October 1, 1455, to June 
30, PRP See a ee eet ae Bi ee 5 OE ire wlerecipe 
Allowed D. F. Pickering, postmaster, Elmira, N. Y., for 
rent of office, third quarter, 1863............:... 
Allowed J. H. Kimmel, late postmaster, Oroville, Cal., 
for rent of office from October 2, 1860, to October 


-eeeeeeseeeneee 


“eee es Peo > eevee eres eervres eevee 


ees ee ee ewe wn eee Peewee eee ee ee semen eevee e ea 


Allowed 8S. H. Parker, late postmaster, San Francisco, 
Cal., for rent fuel, lights, stationery, &c., during third 
anesitourth’ qpartersy, LO6D RE Ome te 

Allowed J. B. Campbell, postmaster, Williamsport, 
Penn., for rent of office, second quarter, 1863....... 

Allowed E. Longyear, postmaster, Lansing, Mich., for 
blank book to record redeemed stamps............ 

Allowed W. W. Dresser, late postmaster, Folsom City, 
Cal., for rent of office from August 28, 1861, to 
peptember 30; 1863s tae eee teks yen 23 ae sell 598 

Allowed C. O. Burton, late postmaster, Stockton, Cal., 
for rent, gas, and fuel from September 10, 1861, to 
DRE MIDETIOL STOOD st OO MIS OF OES oir ee! 

Allowed A. J. McKinsey, postmaster, Downieville, Cal., 
for, rent; stationery, fuel, des. vs cee 

Allowed J. G. Downer, late postmaster, Oroville, Cal., 
for rent, fuel, lights, stationery, &c., from October 24, 
186], tosGeptember. 30; 1862s vas oaees get ees. 

Allowed Henry Jacobs, postmaster, Georgetown, Cal., 
for rent of office from July 1, 1861, to September 
AIDA Se tenets ee Pa cag seo ess vie es 

Allowed W. H. Rogers, late postmaster, Placerville, 
Cal., for rent fuel, stationery, and gas from October 1, 
1862, to Juno 30; 1868c. Visine 


258 


600 


065 


60 


00 


56 


856 


1864. 
June 15. Allowed A. R. Shipley, late postmaster, Portland, 
Oregon, for rent of office from September 30, 1860, to 
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November 30, 1861...... if tai) ERS Se 
June 17. Allowed E. Cowles, postmaster, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
thirty-one pounds “twings 2. (6.0022 in he ee . 
June 17. Allowed John Graham, postmaster, Columbus, Ohio, for 
rent of office for part of first quarter, 1863 ........ 
June 22. Allowed William F. Comby, postmaster, Dayton, Ohio, 
for :rent;'fuel, stationery, /8ces/005') OS, SO as 


June 22. Allowed John Milton Earle, postmaster, Worcester, 


Mass., for one copy of Lippincott’s Gazetteer of 
tho: W orld..:.:.:.% xine 40m, Qala ee eee 


June 25. Allowed J. G. Palfrey, postmaster, Boston, Mass., for . 


twine in fourth quarter, 1863 2... .0......222 008 


Amounts paid by the department on warrants and charged to 
account, Viz : 
1864. 

April 15. Paid George F. Nesbitt, for manilla envelopes........ 

April 15. Paid R. J. Lackey, for services as attorney of the 
United States for the western district of Missouri, in 
TWO \CABCS » 6.0.8 > orp pt e-e:r/h cassn alnpia ereee aiei> Snreeeey nen 

July 5. Paid American Bank Note Company, for furnishing 
paper, printing drafts, and binding books.......... 

July 9. Paid George F. Nesbitt, for return letter envelopes.... 

July 21. Paid F. G. Adams, for services as clerk of the district 
court of the United States for the district of Kansas 
iN ‘three CASESs ... sy <ols ate piemiers inte sac Re 


$255 10 
12 40 
49 94 

116 11 
5 50 


45 25 


miscellaneous 


$855 00 
40 00 
171 25 


1,060 75 


17 30 


Amount paid by the department on drafts and charged to miscellaneous ac- 


counts, viz: 


1863. 
Oct. 8. Paid R.J. Lackey, for services as attorney of the United 
States for the western district of Missouri in two 
} casey aiiilin PEAR GG AAG) 2. SRE Ree 
Oct. 14. Paid Jay Cooke & Co., assignees, for jute twine...... 
Oct. 19. Paid George I’. Nesbitt, for envelopes, wrappers, wooden 
cases, return letter envelopes, 8&..)...0. 5.05 ecb 
Oct. 19. Paid same, for various articles for the use of blank agency, 
New: Yorkeda0r 24 2) aye. PGE ve Oe ee ae 
Nov. 9. Paid American Bank Note Company, for printing drafts, 
furnishing paper, and binding books.............. 
Nov. 13. Paid Watt J. Smith, for services as clerk of the district 
court of the United States for the district of Indiana 
IN .EWO CASEB SILL. YD OMS Wiehe eta tinier oe 
Nov. 19. Paid John B. D. Cogswell, for services as attorney of 
the United States for the district of Wisconsin in two 
CASES sie bade tate 'nre ats “etn Sa'a*e’a tg gtetteh “area? «Me Yalu Site Se sataNhY am 
Nov. 20. Paid Robert Crozier, for services as attorney of the 
United States for the district of Kansas in four cases. 
Dec. 5. Paid Benjamin F. Wilkins, for his expenses in going to, 
returning from, and attendance on, the district court of 
the United States for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
Vania I ONeICASES SOLS W's 2 CRIT AAPG aa 
Dec. 14. Paid W. H. F. Gurley, for services as attorney of the 


United States for the district of Iowa in five cases. . 


$40 00 
2,400 00 


666 00 
36 12 


227 50 
24 00 
20 00 


20 00 


10 00 
85 00 


1863. 
Dee. 23. 


Mar. 14 


Mar. 15. 


Nov. 22. 


Mar. 22. 


Mar. 25. 


April 1. 


April 16. 


April 15. 


April 16. 


May ~ 4. 


May 7. 


‘June 13. 


4 


June 27. 


July 12. 


July 12. 
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Paid John P. Wheeler his expenses as government 
witness in one case before the district court of the 
United States for the district of Maryland ........ 


. Paid John F. Sharretts his expenses as government 


witness, in one case, before William C. Ruzer, at 
Syracuse, Nowe ¥ orkicnciay itech: Wick sapty sieks Geren boners 


. Paid R. Pierson, for money paid Lyman Phillip, as 


temporary route agent, per order August 3, 1863. 


. Paid Alfred Russell, for services as attorney of the 


United States for the eastern district of Michigan in 
OG i, Sais eh niall sided dis .. Slee ee als. 
Paid George F. Nesbitt, for returned letter envelopes. . 
. Paid American Bank Note Company, for printings bind- 
ERD CURTIS DING BANC Ee ono in wo. oo 0s aah eB clone « 
Pid F. W. Green, for services as clerk of the district 
court of the United States for the northern district of 
Eau tn S$ TOOLOAR CRAWLS fo) hates & et) Rie age te IRD 
Paid H. IX. Mann, for services as clerk of the United 
States circuit court for the district of Dlinnesota in 
So! ool ere Aelia papene iii taney 
Paid J. R. Jones, for services as marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of Illinois in three 
2 TS SOB pererptna dll lehage pling hadi aati oe Ma soe wrt Ee lati, 
Paid George Gorham, for services as clerk of the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the northern 
district of New York in seven cases......--.-.... 
Paid Hiram Willey, for services as United States dis- 
trict attorney for Connecticut in one case.......... 
Paid William R. Lloyd, administrator, for services of 
David H. Carr, as marshal of the United States for 
the district of Connecticut in three cases........... 
Paid Frederic O. Rogers, for services as attorney of the 
United States for ine western district of Michigan in 
SWO CASCEhniwe out ee -erninninee. yet. shod Hl. 
Paid Adams Express Company, for transfer of silver 
coin in January and February, 1864.............. 
Paid John B. D. Cogswell, for services as attorney of 
the United States ee the district of Wisconsin in one 


Paid Fairbanks & Co., for marking stamps and letter 
Dalances ods. veslo ke saciaces rb ghtinit. - nth. 
Paid Milton Whitney, for services as “attorney in the 
case of United States vs. Carmack & Ramsay..... 
Paid William Price, for services as attorney of the 
United States for the district of Maryland in two 
TEST ORE I a epee eee A 2 
Paid John Hanna, for services as attorney of the United 
States for the district of Indiana...............-. 
Paid J. M. Miller, for services as clerk of the district 
court of the United States for the district of Wisconsin 
iD, NING, CASCE. soiatalh eeaieae walt. wat wide he danticed on 
Paid Horace H. Harrison, for services as olephi of the 
United States circuit court, in one case, middle district 
of Tennesse. ai. svind. ta teiidsily.o ii xa). aglas -batin 


55 I 


$7 


30 


85 


00 


70 


00 


00 


00 


25 


45 


05 


82 
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1854, 

July 29. Paid A.C. Sands, for services as marshal of the United 

States for the southern district of Ohio in three cases. $24 37 
Aug. 5. Paid E.C. Larned, for services as attorney of the United 

States for the northern district of Lllinois in two 

CASE EP. TGs Saintes Ceatt to sdliy E pews .o tecars Sioe(at eae 40 00 
Aug. 11. Paid William H. Bradley, for services as clerk of the 

circuit court of the United States for the northern 

district of Illinois in two cases..... oa bisa ee eee 23 40 
Sept. 12. Paid H. C. McDowell, for services as marshal of the 

United States for the district of Kentucky in twenty- 

three: cases 20) ce ae ee 262 90 
Sept. 22. Paid William A. Dart, for services as attorney of the 

United States for the northern district of New York 

in “Hine cases, 52. A gee eee eta 180 00 . 


Amount allowed to the postmasters at the principal offices in the United States 
Sor incidental expenses of their offices, actually and necessarily incurred, such 
as rent, fuel, stationery, office repairs, printing, gas-fixtures, §c., viz: 











SaPerO AGUATLCL, (LOGS 2% sete vie siaiele ee ee $38,978 70. 
Mourth quarter; 1863... og deine eleipid tw e steno es sian 58, 008 53 
Mirst quarter, L864 i: 7. sins, o-u «pegnle b= Soe. @ mee pee geet eae 53, 436 03 
MecOndryMarter, O64 1.) acm si. stelpiie abit em wis 6 a ok 5 alee ee 51,660 11 
202,083 37 
Total of miscellaneous payments. .). so: .as0.51gsl- oe ee $239, 074 08 


E. SELLS, Auditor. - 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY, 
FoR THE Post OFFricE DEPARTMENT, 
November 5, 1864. 
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863 


Statement of the operation of the free-delivery (letter-carrier) system at the 
following offices for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 





Names of post offices. No. letters de- | Papers deliv- | Paid for de- 


. livered. ered, livery. 
MES Farag sp oa «40 wh ois Ge Se owed 8, 823, 628 1, 336, 125 $108, 146 32 
a a aR nl ena ees 6, 407, 328 543, 879 82,014 63 
en ais on wee pair oe sibel wpinls aU 1, 462, 146 » 16,049 16,768 00 
0 Moh oe See abies ¢ wk 1, 240, 961 60, 861 25,919 28 
ONG Ft 2 ES Se ee 1, 081, 516 144, 167 9,945 70 


(ph nel A em eae 19, 015, 579 | 2, 101, 081 


*Returns of delivery not complete. 





242,793 93 


Statement of the operation of the letter-carrier system for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1863, at the above offices. 


Names of post offices. | No. letters de- | Papers deliv- 
| livered, ered. 
ee 

a | 8, £96, 321 2, 982, 969 
SE ae ae 3, 243, 074 | 299, 360 
eG a a a 1, 052, 376 112, 190 
ae ee Bienttee 1, 863, 334 121, 869 
errr, DC. i... - tn aoe dp a 722, 299 91, 552 


LE ESC oe | 15,777,404 | 3, 607, 880 





Paid for de- 
livery. 


$116, 267 91 
33, 927 54 
11, 084 70 
19, 433 66 

7,680 74 


188, 394 55 





Statement of the operation of the letter-carrier service for the second quarter of 
1862, 7m comparison with the' corresponding quarter of 1864, at the follow- 


ing offices. 





| 


Names of post offices. | No. letters de- | Papers deliv- 





livered. ered. 

ESS be rr a 2, 033, 440 509, 264 
he Ee Sa a ea 2,731, 742 226, 944 
ES ae 717,728 78, 008 
Dots... [te NER pe doe Sk I dr fig ob 1, 798, 301 132, 886 
Me TOUS. . 5. ho ts se oe see woe 230, 628 26, 332 
ths < « fy ORE ie ae i Se 407, 667 49, 519 
Boston... -.. eas gon SOs SUPA once Sle 377, 886 30, 181 
Woe - - - - SGG4 So Soran ook oe cae 749, 931 52, 262 
SES te Ee 158, 790 23, 776 


Parr. -.: i See ee a 275, 625 | 46, 639 


Paid for de- 
livery. 


$26, 071 20 
28, 674 66 
7,567 32 
22,238 56. 
2,437 94 
4,501 50 
3,973 72. 
8,927 89 
1,706 78 
3,368 11 


E. SELLS, Auditor. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 
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No. 5. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Amount of letter postage on British mazls received in and sent from the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 
































Amount collected in the United Kingdom 


. ° 
Received. Unpaid. Unpaid Paid. Paid Total. 
distributed. distributed. 
sbi Shpt” { 
_ Cunard line. .... Nah $35,405 07 | $42, 865 55 | $47,108 84 | $45,725 76 | $171, 105 22 
Canadian line. .....-.. 7,217 24} 24,462 92] 10,116 82] 259%105 44 66, 902 42 
Miscellaneous line....| 19,027 67 | 56,155 30} 25,765 66 | 36,171 38 | 137,120 OL 
Galway line.......... 1,830 56 6,133 82 1,365 06 3,693 97 13, 023 41 
German Lloyd line....| 2,241 35 5,499 27 2,814 26 4,498 88 15, 053 76 
Hamburg line....-... 2,873 71 71, 970/85 3,638 64 5, 899 84 20, 383 04 
otSrd . Roe. 68,595 60 | 143, 087 71 90, 809 28 | 121,095 27 423, 587 86 
Amount received ..... 211, 683 31 |..---.------ 211,904.55 |)... .. 2. s SE 
Sent. Paid, Paid Paid stamps. Unpaid Total 
distributed. 
Cunard line: £6. occ. $803 90 wot 401 20 | $60,979 30 | $53, 140 32 | $206, 324 72 
Vanedianiline oe ObSiit. 0. o9. oSF. 19,623 84 7,815 67 5, 224 81 32, 664 32 
Miscellaneous line .... 604 15 | 60,765 27 | 31,400 39 | 25,275 37 | 118,045 18 
Galway dine... goosrat . 18h. SR 75 B15 V22 2,152 48 2,099 60 11,566 70 
German Lloyd line.... 215 79 | 13,182 88 9,719 86.| , 8,859 -92 31,978 45 
Hamburg line........ 145 26°} 12,412 63 8, 220 06 7,029 ou 28, 307 27 
STN RAD RR MR 1,769 10 | 204,701 04 | 120,287 76 | 102,128 74 | 428, 886 64 
Amount.gent |. .%..... Oo 104 OU ite ee ene cater cee eee 102, 128 74) | 2s 
Amount collected in the United States’..-.. /.«-- «+ wobec Uses OCT 8538, 441 21 


314, 033 29 


852, 474 50 


Excess, collected in the United States ......---c0.- .sddkseoeuen sii beee Cee $224,407 92 


Increase of postage over last fiscal year 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 





118, 957 12 





E. SELLS, Auditor. 


* 
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No. 6. 


865 


Amount of letter postage on Prussian mails received in and sent from the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 





Received. Unpaid 
Cunard line......--.- $10,313 15 
Canadian line ......-- 773 66 
Miscellaneous line -.-- 3,498 01 
Galway line........-- 687 09 
German Lloyd line....| 1,510 44 
Hamburg line.....--. 1,717 98 

etal... si -cse- 18,500 33 


Sent. 


Gunara line. ..-.....:- 
Canadian line 
Miscellaneous line -.-- 
German Lloyd line.-.. 


Hamburg line......-- 


-ee es wees 


Amount collected in the United States. 
Amount collected in Prussia 








90, 152 82 


Paid. 


68, 466 72 


Unpaid 
distributed. 


$26,132 86 
12, 350 22 
16,105 10 

2,341 43 
6,883 67 
7,839 21 


71, 652 49 








es 





Paid 
distributed. 


$24,718 09 








Paid. 


——— | | 


> 


5, 053 97 
207 03 
1,615 02 
~ 346 92 
740 32 
960 76 





8, 864 02 


26,196 61 


Paid stamps. 


$10, 942 28 
1, 185 13 
2,946 30 
1,478 48 
1, 365 77 


17,917 96 


a ee ee 





Paid 
distributed. 











Unpaid. 


$99 536 34 
5, 339 88 
5, 871 10 
1,975 20 
1,984 00 








44,706 52 








44,706 52 











Se 


entree em eee we et ee ewe eee ee Hw HH He 


Seentnctad 1 the United States... --- .¢<--+ <p eacs oo cnc ose cc ctas coccen 


Increase of postage over last fiscal year 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


Total. 


$49, 386 99 
15, 463 42 
24,769 24 

4,004 50 

"10,545 82 

. 12,179 46 


116,349 43 





$65,196 71 
11,634 OL 
17,969 24 

9,070 88 
9,302 45 


113, 173 24 


$158, 619 54 
70, 903 13 


229, 522 67 





$87,716 41 
16,812 19 


E. SELLS, Auditor. 


866 


a 


o 
REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


No. 7. 


Amount of letter postage on French mails received in and sent from the United 


States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 





Received. 


Cunard line.. 





Canadian line ..-....- 2,466 50 4,283 68 3,633 15 5, 356 43 15,739 76 
Miscellaneous line ... 2,706 45 | 3,899 44 2,976°71 3,700 97 13, 283 57 
German Lloyd line....}| 1,332 43 1, 922 93 1,708 94 1,854 33 6,818 63 
Hamburg line.......- 1,550 52 2, 230 26 1,842 60 2,198 55 7, 821 93 
Galway line........-- 408 48 740 94 454 47 713 82 2,317 71 
Sotale. .-Lea026t 18,577 86 |' 23,555 :22 | 23,022 32 | 28,479 57 93, 634 97 
Amount received ...-- B25 or MOR gl peta ate eas ares 51,501 89 ||: ..... .--250| Sone 
Sent. Paid. Paid Paid stamps.| Unpaid. Total. 
distributed. 
Cunard line.:..-. 2... $334 77 | $14, 480 67 | $12,901 00 | $23, 302 83 | $51,019 27 
CGA CIAD LINGERS. doce oo 45 te eee see 862 64 751 30 904 25 2,518 19. 
Miscellaneous line .... 177 03 5, 892 14 A, 329.47 8, 099 88 18, 498 52 
German Lloyd line. .-. 100 47 3,641 86 2,988 41 5,555 02 12, 285 76 
Hamburg line.-..-... 59 7/3 3,750 07 2,746 00 5,074 91 11, 630 71 
Galway line.....- es oe en ese 758 97 183 79 514 80 1,457 56 
7 7 a ae 672 00 | 29,386 35 | 23,899 97 | 43,451 69 | 97,410 01 
Amount sent .......-- 30058 30 1 olae paNe | NE yagi 43, 451 69 | 


Paid 
distributed. 


| 
Unpaid Paid. | 
distributed. 


—-——————— | |) ee | ees 


$10,113 48 | $10,477 97 | $12,406 45 | $14,655 47 






























































i eee nee 


Amount collected in the United States 
Amount collectedin France 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


weer ere eee eee ewe eee eee eee 


eseerereen eer eoeeeeceeereseecececces 


896, 091 40 
94,953 58 


191, 044 98 
1,137 8 


$21, 938 93 


E. SELLS, Auditor. 
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No. 8. 
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Amount of letter postage on Belgian mails received in and sent from the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 


Received. 


Cunard line 
Canadian line 
Miscellaneous .......- 
German Lioyd line... 
Hamburg line 
Galway line 


‘Sent. 


Cunard line 
Canadian line 


eee we ee 


Miscellaneous line ...:) 


German Lloyd line - -. 
Hamburg line....-..- 


Amount collected in the United States 


Unpaid. 


$638 82 
, 123 93 
487 35 
160 65 
180 36 
27 81 





1,618 92 


3, 082 05 





Paid. 


leew eee eee eee 





Amount collected in Belgium 





Unpaid 
distributed. 





$525 15 
115 02 
440 37 
158 76 
200 07 

23 76 


1,463 13 


eee we eee wees 





Paid 
distributed. 


$619 92 
21 87 
238 14 
166 59 
150 93 








1,197 45 


Paid. 


+ $813. 41 


Paid stamps. 


$692 01 
23 22 
232 74 
i739 
135 54 


1,260 90 


es 





OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 


FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 


eee eee ee meme ee eee eee eee eee Oe ee HHH eee 


es 














31; 


Paid 
distributed. 


$795. 42 
173 88 
455 22 
164 97 
184 41 











6, 621 10 


Total. 


$2,772 80 
569 45 
1,813 85 
627 21 
715 50 
122 31 





Total. 


$3, 289 41 











ese eee eee eee 


$5,540 40 
6,894 34 





12, 434 74 





1,353 94 





$1,202 91 


E. SELLS, Auditor. 


1864, 
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No. 9. 
Amount of lelter postage on Bremen maits received in and sent from the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 
Received. Unpaid. Unpaid Paid ae Paid Total. 
distributed. distributed. 
German Lloyd line-..-| $2,546 80 | $10,354 28 | $2,393 10 | $6,181 95 | $21,476 13 
AOU TECCIViCd.heiaa| 01 90K 108 18S ee 8'575°06-1. eee |. ov oeeeeRe 
| 
Sent. Paid. Paid | Paid Unpaid. Total. 
distributed. | stamps. 
German Lloyd line... . $50 95 | $17; 801 73 | 36,974 55 | $6,714 42 | $31,541 65 
Amount sent. ... 2. -- PASO iia i GCE Pap RR apn | Ua Ai Paha. soi 6,714 °42 [2.20 eae 
Amount collected in the United Stateg.......... LSS GES. dear $37, 728 31 
Amounticollectediin’ Bremen... toe Soe ites ce honda cece cco cce vee eee eee oes eee ene aan 15, 289 47 
Syl Rea ee yiyin bine vnnine snvionedegh ana nest <n Bu eden = +3 que 53, 017 78 
Eixeess collected in the United States.....5..... 32 ck Ses oes tod te conte oon ee fans see er aeere ral tee 22, 438 84 
Increase of postage over last fiscal years... 20-5 <9 eine me onic sce c ans eeelsin eles ona cee) sleet eee 13)53597 


E. SELLS, Auditor. 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY } 
FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


No. 10. 


Amount of letter postage on Hamburg mails received in and sent from the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 

































































Received. Unpaid. Unpaid Paid. Paid Total. 
distributed. distributed. | 
Hamburg line.....-... $2,971 09 | $10,430 41 | $2,424 70 | $5,362 39 | $21, 188 59 
Amount received ..-..|. 13,401 50 |..-......... 7,787 09 |, 5.0 2.2 ae ee 
Sent. Paid. Paid Paid Unpaid. Total. 
distributed. stamps. 
Hamburg line.....--- $40 90 | $23,571 57 | $8,295 85 | $8,014 11 | $39,922 43 
ATHOUTD SENG. >. cies DL tO hoo. st Rr ae woe es 8; 014-1 b+)i.vi7a abeaie 
Amount collected in the: United’ Stated (225. oe, (sence ncn cccecrepbesencs sess each este $45, 309 82 
Amounticollected in Hamburg... --w. 2 2 en eee ew wwe enn = = een wen nie seen ccna nanep -emeeass 15, 801 20 
Totalab-s<s.<nb---«2- speek «Re ouvbekse) cbweLse tid 44 ek ot eC ee 61,111 02 
Excess collected in the United States.........-..... Maimisicl ach clean saan cs tia aunt nis alae nate 29, 508 62 
Increase of postageover last fiscal year .........-.e00------ at duh eth iwmm wee 5 naan h siete eee = 483 36 


E. SELLS, Auditor, 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY ~ 
FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 
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No. 11. 


Number of letters and newspapers exchanged between the United States and the 
United Kingdom in British mails during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 



























































Number of letters. Number of newspapers. 
Lines. ——----—-—_--—_- | —__—- 
Received. Sent. | Received. Sent. 
ee 755, 013 870, 464 505, 464 686, 459 
a Ril, Qo 132, 216 75, 987 75, 192 
Miscellaneous line. ..--..--..-....- 576, 158 487,049 |" 176,643 367, 885 
in nc. oc oe Sone ote 57, 006 48,775 30, 893 46, 422 
irerman Lloyd line............'...- 62, 440 | 128, 876 37, 485 134;752 
Se 83, 455 113, 063 | 40, 954 127, 513 
MR gn aS megs ana = | 1,808,002 | 1,780, 443 867, 426 1, 438, 223 
Increase over last fiscal year. ....-. 245, 675 259, 200 101, 509 | 149, 403 











Ei: SELLS, Auditor, 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post OrFic& DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 





No. 12. 


Number of letters and newspapers exchanged between the United States and the 
kingdom of Prussia, in closed mails, during the fiscal year ended June 30,1864. 
























































j 

| , 

| Number of letters. Number of newspapers. 

Lines. | 
Received. Sent. Received. Sent. 
Sees 242 --'.3---->--94----;- 163, 599 218,716 10, 842 40, 301 
TT 50, 390 36, 354 2,338 3, 456 
Mescolemeous ine ........4-.-...-. 81,503 62, 8385 7,074 25, 607 
REINS and 5 S'S OL 2s. mee PPS le Od Blears Dea = cans ee 
SIO VOMAINO.".... 5-5-2 Sone 34, 261 01,748 2, 629 16,877 | 
Oe 40, 106 32, 554 3,372 | 15, 655 
or Sy 6 yD UR ea ar 333, O71 332, 187 27, 863 102, 896 

Increase over last fiscal year -..--.. 28, 436 Sareea To t= + 2: a, te ee 














KE. SELLS, Auditor. 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864, 
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No: 138. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Number of letters and newspapers exchanged between the United States and 
- France during the fiscal year ended June 50, 1864. 





Number of letters. 








Lines. 
Received. | 
| 
Siimar dL inei a see we ls o> ste dicine. cmon 292; 1 

Wananiun linewss 52... Peis ono 95, 162 
iperman Llovdeines.:.... 6h a%'et isis « 41, 396 
PEAT OT SG estes oo 2-5 se tire 46, 938 
PISCAIANCONE HNO. pok x:cic a cae aman 78, 504 
Phy lg det cha See is, tS aes i 13, 694 
SA Sie grate tiers emt eee 567, 876 
Increase over last fiscal year. ..---- 71, 334 





OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 














Sent. 


326, 681 
14, 786 
77, 283 
73, 428 

116, 467 

9,786 





618, 431 





67, 097 


—- 


Number of newspapers. 


Received. 


37, 602 
13, 320 
7, 901 
10, 359 
17, 844 
4, 389 


91, 415 
5, 340 








Sent. 


130, 134 
4,617 
32,161 
31, 310 
48, 679 
3, 526 





250, 427 


Decrease 110 


E. SELLS, Auditor. 


FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


No. 14. 


Number of letters and newspapers exchanged between the United States and 
Belgium during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 





Number of letters. 


Lines. 
Received. 
SMELT. FIDO shite wfoe'n 4 oto a Ee we eee 10, 266 
BPA TNC oo vee! ha dan cw vc pe een 2, 058 
Wiscollancous line.......-..-<¢0-+ «aes 6,718 
Pei tie a tea cS ees te ek 2, 323 
ACT UDO gie ma nin po ois me cini Meme 2, 650 
Peale UO eet gs ooo in s3 ob we ee 453 
DGEBA Sotetien on 3's tn bk Ss ae 24, 468 


3,970 | 


Sent. 








Number of newspapers. 


Received. 


6, 209 
690 
2,449 
863 
918 
350 


11, 472 | 
17a 


Sent. 





OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 


E. SELLS, Auditor. 


FOR THE PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


s 
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No, 15. 


Number of letters and newspapers exchanged between the United States and 
Bremen during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 





























bs Number of letters. Number of newspapers. 
Line. 
Received. Sent. Received. Sent. 
German Lloyd line........-....... 175, 413 228, 036 15, 811 195, 161 
Increase over last fiscal year.....-.. 38, 348 | 61, 233 | 5, 663 55, 193 
E. SELLS, Auditor. 
‘ 


OFFICE OF TIIE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


No. 16. 


Number of letters and newspapers exchanged between the United States and 
Hamburg during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 












































Number of letters. Number of newspapers. 
Line. i 
Received. Sent. Received. Sent. 
a 163, 709 | 284, 940 15, 359 256, 413 
Increase over last fiscal year....-.... 14, 540 | 11; 389 85 | 19, 288 


E. SELLS, Auditor. 


& 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT October 31, 1864. 
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No. 17. 


Statement of letters and newspapers, with the several postages, conveyed by the 
West India line of ocean steamers during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 


Name of line. Letters. | Newspapers. | Postage on let-| Postag» on} Total 
ters received. | letters sent. | postages. 





ee | | a | 








West India line ........ 477, 943 168, 561 $29,110 90 | $27,508 06 |$56, 618 96 
Add newspaper postage, 

Bi occents . .\.-peb..sae. |e caedeb bh ole fe oes poe Ms ot ete Me ate et oc) Soe 3,371.22 

Total postages...--. |? i eaetoae ooh lea ol ee 59, 990 18 








Increase over last fiscal 
MeORieh ~isus tee t-), . > 41, 294 5, 441 





eee an 4,992 94 











@ 
E. SELLS, ‘Auditor. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


No. 18. 


Statement of letters and newspapers, with the several postages, conveyed by the 
South Pacific line of ocean steamers during the fiscal ended June 30, 1864. 


. | 
Name of line. ' Letters. | Newspapers. | Postage on let-| Postage on| Total 
ters received. | letters sent. | postages. 








| 


Vanderbilt line-.......- | 108,379 101, 382 $6, 068 02 | $10,663 30 $16,731 32 














Aki newspeaper postage. hon. 2: sis enivdees beeen eee er Fe 2,027 64 
Total postages ..... Ne alii enc once es lactones ia. 18, 758 96 





EK. SELLS, Auditor. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Cctober 31, 1864. 
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No. 19. 


Number of letters and newspapers exchanged between the United States and for- 
eign countries during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 














» Number of letters. Number of newspapers. 
: Countries. 
Received Sent. Received Sent 
SEIEOBITS a eS Sek 1, 808, 002 | 1,780, 443 867, 426 1, 438, 223 
Wm. eee cece eee 567,876 | 618,431 91,415 | 250, 427 
0 rs 383, O71 382, 187 27, 863 | 102, 896 
ey SS a ea aa 24, 468 21, 532 j i 472 4,158 
DN cca 163, 709 284, 940 15, 359 256, 413 
MINI beset. chs ve: 175, 413 228 ()36 15, 811 195, 161 ° 
eee 247, 310 230, 633 45, 099 123, 462 
South Pacific....-.- BE cla Sl te eae 56, 125 52, 254 14, 281 87,101 
Hose {cin cre awn Ce eee ee Gris Bs 
OO ee 3,425,974 | 3,598, 456°] — 1, 088, 726 2, 457, 841 
eEeEEL I WOT OT APLCOIY osc se voted oa ooh oes cacminede cece 7, 024, 430 
Bumemumoer.of newspapers! s. 2. 62.2 ewe swe Yc aen ay AUy Ot, 














E. SELLS, Auditor, 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


No. 20. 


Revenue to the United States, also to the United States Post Office Department, 
by the Cunard line, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 


Total postage on British mails by the Cunard line............ $377, 429 94 
United States portion, being 3, for the United 

IS scree ee. cin w'd win $78,631 24 
Add postage on 1,191,923 newspapers, at 2 cents ? 


en ess 5 a cto wick Cod a eM AEUARAT AU 23,838 46 
—— 102,469 70 





The Post Office Department pays commissions to 
postmasters on above, viz: 
For distribution on unpaid distributed received, 


Mame? Ob, at 124 per cent........-.-....-.- 5, 358, 19 
For commissions to postmasters at oflices where 

delivered, $42, 865 55, at 40 per cent...-.....- 17,146 20 
For distribution on paid distributed received, 

waogee (6, at 125 per cent..,........-2..-- 5,715 72 
For commissions to postmasters at offices where deliv- 

ered, $45, 725 76,at 40 per cent............-- 18, 290 30 
For distribution on unpaid sent, $53,140 32, at 124 

MEP. CONG, . 2-2 ceca Hn a a ia ig os Sen 6,642 54 


° 2a 
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For commissions to postmasters at New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia on— 





Unpaid received, $35,405 07, at 15 per cent...... $5, 310 76 
Paid: sent, $803 90;%at Lo-per tent. >. cc ee ae 120 58 
Paid stamps sent, $60,979 30, at 15 per cent....-. 9,146 89 
Newspaper postage, $23,838 46, at 50 percent...-. 11,919 23 
For distribution on paid distributed sent, $91,401 20, 
at-12e) per Cont. ss. h'- «6 Wie o Cia's wens e's lettin 11, 425 15 
——_———_ $91,075 56 
Revenue:to the Post: Office Departmént... 2.0.02. eessstwees 11,424 14 
Deduep. Uniteds States inland so..6< + sas ae nim omen nicl ee oe 78,631 24 
Deficit to the Post Office Department... ..0..scececeeseeeces 67,207 10 














E. SELLS, Auditor. 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post OFFIcE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


No. 21. 


Amount of postages on mails exchanged between the United States and the Brit- 
ish provinces during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 

















Amount on unpaid received.:..........\....-..- $35, 086 194 
Amiount;'on paidirecerveds Ov . J. TOL Foe anna 104, 085 754 
—- $139, 171 95 
Amount on unpaid; Seniesa -/Stpewen > le ce en tes 34, 529 89 
Amount on paid sent........... Re A 133, 669 55 
—- 168,199 44 
AL Otal, sanis bob a Sais Wyre walvreia Siele a'a's Bb O's oleig Nf ole Sie Se 307, 371 39 
Amount collected in the United States.............--.ce0. 168, 755 744 
Amount collected in the British provinces...........-....-.-- 138,615 643 
Balance in favor of the United States................- 30,140 10 
Increase of postages over last fiscal year.........--.+---00e- 81,628 09 








E. SELLS, Auditor. 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


¢ 


* 
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No. 22. 


Prussian closed mail account for the year ended December 31, 1863. 


Steamer. 


MAILS RECEIVED, 


British packets 


American packets....- 


MAILS SENT. 


British packets 


American packets....- 


ee ee. etek eade sed eedaee cose ne 
en ee iss ba ne memene «ve necainedy soem ee 


’ Grand total 


Quarter. 


1863. 

-| Ist quarter........ 
2d°quarter ‘3 22°. - 
3d quarter ....... 
4th quarter ..... -. 


| 2et Quattor. 2 .<ane 
2d quarter .-.2-... 
od. quarter’...2...- 
4th quartér..... -. 


.}: lst quarter.......- 
2d quarter ........ 
od quarter ...0..':. 
4th quarter........ 


«| 1st quarters 5. 4-- 
2d quarter ....-.4- 
Sd-GQuarter . <<a... 
Ath quarter. ..-.-- 


Unpaid 


11, 1873 


37, 2112 


17, 1094 
13, 802 
11, 903 
11, 265% 


54, 080 


34,287 | 32,1154 


8, 8714 
4, 095 
2, 966 
3,701 


19, 6334 


Total amount paid Great Britain, $92,041 764. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864.. 















































875 
Paid. News- | Am’t paid 
papers. |Great Britain. 
Ounces. | Number. 
3, 1974 1, 806 $7,133 55} 
3, 201 2,510 6,961 42 
3, 969 3, 024 7,914 224 
4,529 3,237 9,504 06% 
14, 8964 | 10,577 31,513 264 
4,3214 | 4,233 4,476 19% 
3, 7852 | 4,310 3,678 194 
3, 9584 | 4,091 3,294 422 
3, 510 Jy be 3,068 324 
15, 575% | 15, 986 14,517 144 
(at 11, 167 10, 861 52% - 
7, 399 9,355 8, 517 19 
8, 6464 | 11,395 9,412 164 
8, 677 S719 9,097 384 
40, 630 37, 388 264 
7, 7034 | 17,182 2,859 05 
6, 9504 | 16, 809 1,921 61# 
7, (Do 16,515 1,818 724 
8, 5484 | 15,375 2,023 692 
30, 957 65, 881 8, 623° 08%: 
Ounces. Newspapersy. 
121, 764 26,563 
116, 9922 . 106, 511 
238, 7562 133, 074 
E.. SELLS. Auditor. 


o 
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No. 23. 


Canadian closed mail account for the year ended December 31, 1863. 





RECEIVED. SENT. 
| Am’t received 
Steamers. Quarters. | by the U. 
Ounces of | Number of | Ounces of |Number of| States. 
letters. |newspap’s.| letters. |newspap’s. 








1863. 

British packets ..| Ist quarter.-| 11, 208 74,721 | ° 6,553¢ 21,197 | $4,154 203 
2d quarter --| 11,295 70, 144 7, 8904 21, 232 4,225 71 

3d quarter ..| 12, 5824 71,959 | 12,3532 22,720 5,010 703 
4th quarter -| 11,311 75, 961 9, 274 18, 626 4,464 864 






































Total....| 46,3933 | 292,785 | 36,072 | 83,775 | 17,855 483 - 
— a ae — 
American packets | Ist quarter... ", 54]. 107% 163 181 66 
2d quarter -. 141% 19 53 o¢ - 103 364 
3d quarter -- 1154 21 104 1, 124 88 794 
4th quarter - 2194 58 > 204 21 127 44 
| 501 258 


Total... 7064 152 | 1914 | 1, 345 


{ * 


Ounces. Newspapers. 


—_—_—_—_- ———_— 


Gta) TACEIV OL. oo oop spe winw cn nec toes a eile cin: tote ame tian nee 47, 0992 292, 937 
AS VETS) Yap cae, AA iy Neier eee UE Fp A ye ee, 36, 2634 85, 120 
Grand total fos occ cn oes oc Oe ee ete a ce oe es acts aie ee 378, 057 


Total amount received by the United States, $18,356 74. 4 
E. SELLS, Auditor, 

OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 

FOR THE PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864, 
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No. 24. 


California closed mail account for the year ended December 31, 1863. 












































RECEIVED, SENT. VIA PANAMA. 3 
) ——- 3 
a ‘ A P : ' Es Amount re- 
j 5 e ae : 8 : 3 3 | ceived by 
Steamers. -3 a 3 da] 38 | a.] #5 | the United 
os 6.8 br Ss os | & | S814 | States. 
a S 5 mA SS'| 2 o&| 2 
S 2A 3 2a}; 8 | 26 | ° 
q =| q S| q =| a 
= 5 = 3 = 3 S 
oe) al Zi Since oe) A Oo A ey 
British steamers. ..| 12,9772 | 36,884 | 3.5768 | 716 |..-.-.|..---.|....-. $4 890 624 
American steamers. | 9, 4504 | 27, 800, 97, 800 | 3,8652 | 855 |7,169 6, 228 $60 30! 12,937 793 
4 re P22, 426 22,428} | 64, 684 64,634 | 7, 4424 |1,571 |7, 169 ¥ 228 | 60 30| 17,828 42 
: Ounces. Newspapers, 
I LD CON a eee sta ca se hwcn so calc dee decese sweele ules 37,0392 — 72,483 








Total amount received by the United States, $17,888 72. 
E. SELLS, Auditor, 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


No. 25. 


Belgian closed mail account for the year ended December 31, 1863. 
































| RECEIVED. SENT. | 
Cunard line. Amount paid 
‘|. G. Britain. 
Letters. | Newspapers.| Letters. | Newspapers. 
Ounces. Number. Oynces Number. 
Ist quarter. 1863 ..... .... 660 1, 195 9254 245 $663 00 
2d quarter 1863.........- 7434 1, 147 8284 222 656 08 
3d quarter 1863.......... 9124 1,289 952 278 777 04 
4th quarter 1863.......... 8032 1, 444 839 246 690 90 
2,787 02 


ee 3, 1194 | 7 


OK 
© 
or 

& 
On 
= 
On 
io) 
© 
_ 


2 Ounces. Newspapers. 
TL RODE fo idea ance oun arene ness anncncdenaevnecesa\ 6, O04 6, 066 














E. SELLS, Auditor. 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 
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No. 26. 


Havana closed-mail account for the year ended December 31, 1863. 





Received. Amount re- 


t i uarters. : ee ae 
Steamers Q ee 
Ounces of |} Numberof States. 


letters. | mewspapers. 




















British packets... $22 2. -.-: Ist quarter 1863 ....} 1, 444% a $423 402 
2d quarter 1863 ....}| 1,298 3, 375 392 00 
od quarter 1863 .... 1, 2424 3, 391 378 444 
4th quarter 1863 ....| 1,210 3, 215 366 80 
Tata: eae Be Mea Seek ik 5, 1953 13,092 | 1,560 653 
; { 
American packets -........-- Ist quarter 1863 .... 5052 589 $340 512 
2d_ quarter 1863 .... 4154 615 282 214 
3d quarter 1863 -.-. 3602 618 246 842 
Ath quarter 1863 ..-. 4214 746 288. 894 
Wtalissccdeos Boo ae Pe ee 1, 7032 2,568 | 1,158 473 
| 


Ounces. Newspapers. 
"Total Tecelved. «S22 .5.c veda oe pos Culndw wae tc nae m on gauges wee OenInEE 6, 8984 15, 660 














Total amount received by the. United States $2,719 124. 


E. SELLS, Auditor. * 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


No. 27. 


Mexican closed-mail account for the year ended December 31, 1863. 





Received. eAmount re- 

Steamers ceived by 

| the United 

Ounces of | Number of | States. 
letters. newspapers. 

British packets... 2-----«= ENR SRR er OP 212 as: $9 353 
ASNETICN PACKGls Wacede tas nee Damme’ © ata 114 | 20 9 12 
Total. 2.¢-,)ecs sete eee Se ae 33 | 80 | 18 474 





E. SELLS, Auditor. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 
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No. 34. 


Balances due the United States on the adjustment of accounts belween the 
United States and Belgium during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 


REL OG es na’ a thr ww on Swit sees cama $1, 0S6 87 
ly Ped ai ae wield << «4 Salas oho oS > sb date 3 885 49 
REIBEL CE LOGE, lerewie wre ey eee se eke Eee wre ee ee 1 TF 931,94 
ELC Eg ole cate wc oe oe aes Siliore Bo Cia o vin'p oh wink = 920 97 

SRDS AIE Nias SERRE Noa ie ap 2s eae 3,825 27 


—_——— 
_ 








Balances due the United States on the adjustment of accounts between the 
United States and Prussia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 


uerice 1800... = eee cae. Sy iyo ius bee ee $5, 053 93 

RE Cech 100.3. 2, es c= e Gia o> hore’ hb oy Res ose s dem Ain 4,911 37 

REL G08 fe hale 035 > 3 nea ae wn Seen wre wclee's oo eK aNG » pans ae 
Rete? LGUS4h . oa. 8. aie He sn Soles Be cme oo nee eee ee = Sel ie oo 

a oe, oe. ee poate « 5 oc Bite aw 19;279 34 





ee 
————__<_ 





Balances due Bremen on the adjustment of accounts between the United States 
and Bremen for the five quarters ended June 30, 1864. 








RE Hird, Quarters -LOGSsort eros ees eet soe e eee $13, 378 025 
ES a Se RS ee ci a a Oe 7,050 16 
EET POG fo ok oa ie SOS woe oe a ole he wy wee 6,525 79 
ecm quarter 1864...06 22.26.40 RA ees Mate eatdiict amas e's On Boe 
oi RR lata ge io lies ie. ae eee ae ae 33, 836 784 





Balances due Hamburg on the adjustment of accounts between the United States 
and Hamburg during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 


Semerarier 1863, .. 4 2. 4 sists i diel oe ein 5 ami KER ew gece Jo $5, 288 834 
Bemmeretarier 1S63.s55) dis’. 60/18 --ete ot Sek Biatyy. Waid «Bean's Siam 8, 805 604 
Bemeemarier: 1864... aise. 0S um algae Ses diol w bfe selec diva Wize 3 10, 762 054 
peemememcnartor 1964.0. 20.355 b due oc eel Sain gre Seow sleet 9,892 474 


RAOtAL . . 2. Sy « Obes ase wi dwine haces san wccewe pe cise tains 34,745 97 
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Balances due the United Kingdom on the adjustment of accounts between the 
United States and the United Kingdom during the year ended December 31, 
1863. 


Piva itter) 1863 22052020 SEs Ree Soa ee eee $30,148 945. 
Second—guarter-1L8Gosess2 setts ttt te ee ee ee 26,717 113 
bird auarter 1863.0 222 phase, co bette meeps tbe enaeaeth ie ane 27,079 544 
FOURS QUuarteb Leb dey. Acie es oti ae: - o cies Grae oe eee 28, 687 574 

Total | Sietonc at oc hy osaS er es ne a 112, 633 173 














Balances due Hic: on the adjustment of accounts between the United States 
and France during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1863. 





ibirdiquarter, 1662. LL sat Saws SII, oa ie 6 eee $6,951 93 
dlourth quarter 1862 Fai. Accs SERS ow care, oleae ee 7,326 10 
First quarter 1863........ UCL ES TETEE oon cap eo AE boy pn 7,782 04 
Second guarter 1863 .....0......2. ERS ee VR seein 6,486 55 

otal, Seah ca AGS uses oa) ee otha nee 28, 546 oe 








EK. SELLS, Auditor. 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


No. 35. 


Amount of postage accounted for on foreign dead letters sent from and returned 
to the United States. 


United Kingdom to United States, year ended December 31, 1863. $1,203 21 


Prussia to United States, year ended June 30, 1864............ 369 41 
Bremen to United States, five quarters ended June 30, 1864..... 1979.1 
Hamburg to United States, year ended June 30, 1864... aie 26 68 
France to United States, year ended June 30, 1863,... ........ 158 72 
Belgium to United States, year ended June 30, 1864 ......-.... 25 ‘20 
United States to United Kingdom, year ended December 31, 1863. 7,130 91 
United States to Prussia, year ended June 30, 1864............ 972114 
United States to Bremen, five quarters ended June 30, 1864..... 496 66 
United States to Hamburg, year ended June 30, 1864...... gal ee. 349 89 
United States to France, year ended June 30, 1863...... A. 1,085. 37 
United States to Belgium, year ended June 30, 1864 ........... 18 48 

Potal., acer sac bie milg\el syelais ia binky 5) SD Oeer dhhys thew bieielaras - 11,856 58 














EK. SELLS, Auditor. 
OFFICE oF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 
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Amounts reported as due the steamers of the Canadian line, being the sea-postage 
Jor the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 








57 1 


| 





Steamers. Trips. 
Bohemian ........ Gntward sip i. Piyie se; L863. 7/5. <5 ees. ss 
North American...| Round trip....July 3 and July 9, 1863 
Seeman’ >... 4.1... do .......July 8 and July 16, 1863 
ge ee Ole gees ear ee July 16 and July 23, 1863 
Wova Scotian.....).... a aaa July 23 and July 30, 1863 
Beemascus .....<.)... COs ais Fees July 30 and Aug. 7, 1863 
9 TS Cove. Aug. 6 and Aug. 14, 1863 
BOBOMIAN s,s) ws | 600s do. .. Aug. 12 and Aug. 21, 1863 
CCR Bie 5 (eee Aug. 19 and Aug. 28, 1863 
North American..}... 0. aetats Aug. 28 and Sept. 4, 1863 
ee Pree do, . Sept. 3 and Sept. 11, 1863 
Nova Scotian..... foe 1G, RRS Sept. 11 and Sept. 18, 1863 
Beaerus...-....)..., Gostcutes Sept. 19 and Sept. 25, 1863 
ere Lo iomimnay te Sept. 26 and Oct. 2, 1863 
SeOreniAN........-\...- do. Oct. 3 and Oct. 9, 1863 
North American ..|.... Hig ska Oct. 12 and Oct. 16, 1863 
Se ee VE a oe gre Oct. 14 and Oct. 23, 1863 
Hibernian. - et donk ..Oct. 20 and Oct. 30, 1863 
BVMVAMBCUS 25 es lous doy ges: Oct. 29 and Nov. 6, 1863 
Nova Scotian EY Fenn or corel Nov. 10 and Nov. 13, 1863 
eeenemian ... ....|.... i Cy ptgaalin iets Nov. 15 and Nov. 20, 1863 
North American Diane irke, Nov. 19 and Nov. 28, 1863 
WNTVOTICR .... ---- ero’ “Deco 3 and Dec: ’ 5, 1863 
Piipermian... ..-.. 00, hat Dec. 4 and Dee. 12, 1863 
Damascus ......- © docs, ne oc Dee. 13 and Dee. 19, 1863 
Nova Scotian .. . ..do. .. Dec. 22 and Dee. 26, 1863 
Ss or oh GO.g deren Dee. 23, 63, and Jan.2, 764 | 
MoreAmerican ..|....d0......+. Dee. 31, ’63,and Jan.9, ’64 
OS a Ot AS eae. Jan. 9 and Jan. 16, 1864 
Baeergian..- ...sl.-.- COSE fecs . Jan. 14 and Jan. 23, 1864 
Smemecus: oft ek dos sink e: Jan. 26 and Jan. 30, 1864 
Nova Scotian ... etl Ceres Feb. 2and Feb. 6, 1864 
RED hekk o's wree Ste Goo hae Feb. 4 and Feb. 13, 1864 
North American..|.... dock dint Feb. 15 and Feb. 20, 1864 
Bohemian ..... -- Inward trip..-Feb./23,°1864. ...7...... 
Hibernian... .... Round trip...Feb. 25 and Feb. 27, 1864 
EER S ptt sh OSG LI IM Mar. 2 and March 5, 1864 
pt Andrew...... Outward trip. -Mar.12,'1864../.....,... 
Nova Scotian ....}; Round trip...Mar. 9 and Mar. 19, 1864 
Ss ee fo PERE aaa Mar. 15 and Mar. 26, 1864 
i aE abe ana t Mar. 26 and April 2, 1864 
North American..|.... 9 See we we Mar. 31 and April 9, 1864 
Hibernian ....... a LRG Cra ieee eae Apr. 4 and April 16, 1864 
Peravian ..:. .... i PTA AFRO. Apr. 13 and April 23, 1864 
Nova Scotian... | Bo BG Hy hori es Apr. 24 and April 30, 1864 
Dyameas eke Sl. oR Le Apr. 30 and May 7, 1864 
0 ee re bile sGQush Shee May 5 and May 13, 1864 


Amounts. 


$390 
812 
1,455 
1,141 
1,358 
981 
1,362 
886 
1,699 
945 
1,415 


1,161 7 


1,107 
976 
1,221 
1,018 
1,421 
933 
1,566 
S81 
1,367 


1,518 & 


2,427 
1,668 
1,506 
| 406 
: 636 
Bere 
1,421 
1,660 
1,636 
1,802 
1,791 
1,581 
1,290 
1,779 
2,297 

782 
1,897 
1,857 
1,764 
2,120 
1,690 
1,782 
2,066 
1,590 
1,051 
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Amounts reported as due the steamers of the Canadian line—Continued. 

















Steamers. Trips. | Amounts. 

vom hd det MTC EEE 
North American..} Round Trip. ..May 13 and May 20, 1864 | $1,502 423 
PRI DERM IATE Os ole c call aca do.... ...May 19 and May 27, 1864 1,171 024 
Peraviail 58) owl an a. Tee May 24 and June 3, 1864 1,935 21 
Navarerotian je: oe. do. Ue June 3 and June 10, 1864 958 90 
Pammesdus, .. 0970.7. Canre.. Tt. < June 10 and June 17, 1864 1,484 54 
Belief... |. Cash. CER Seat June 17 and June 24, 1864 1,219 194 
North American. .|... door Ana, June 23 and June 30, 1864 1,369 244 

SGiE ft. ...) BGG yer etPe Ue Wa a. MOTE on ws ee a iLanleway 77,175 302 


E. SELLS, Auditor. 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FoR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


No. 37. 


Amounts reported as due the steamers of the German Lloyd line, being the sea 
postages for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 




















Steamers. Trips. Amounts. 
AEROTIER? . 0. 3 EAS Outward trip. AuesAl5; 1863.22 eee $291 81 
Dremen). 2-4 4% Round ee .Aug. 17 and Aug. 28, 1863 3,273 744 
HMase. SARS O01. PAO ye MY). ... Sept. 15 and Sept. 25, 1863 2,534 304 
America ..... .-A0E. ie, Gow SoM: Sept. 28 and Oct. 10, 1863 2,538 323 
"te Une WA Resa eg 9S PORE Got Nes te Oct. 13 and Oct. 24, 1863} 2, 588 924 
Ss Ar , dO Ye Wie Nov. 14 and Nov. 21, 1863; 2, 838 764 
PMMCEICE a's «4 she HEU dOR Se Nov. 23 and Dec. 5, 1863 | 2,418 264 
Bremen ...... 0... ses dOu tami a Dec. 11 and Dee. 19, 1863} 2,477 094 
NewYork... . 402). 4) dat tire Jan. 12 and Jan. 16,1864/ 2, 094 674 
Oe Se ie eae is COT RADE Feb. 3 and Feb. 13, 1864 3,206 74% 
Is¥ETHOR AR. . cu SA Fs, §: hae Mar. 1and Mar. 12, 1864 3,409 704 
Hansae. b.. 2) a ‘Gare ard trips ilari26,; 1864 Ue es 2, 225,30 
IAMECrICR £4. KN Round trip.... Mar. 27 and April 9, 1864 3, 856 O14 
Bremen..e.. + bate (0042. iets .Apr. 27 and May 7, 1864 3,833 4732 
Wansas. «.. . . ssa Wr Gee May 10 and May 21,1864! 38,455 16 
Americas... ..25% PO), BB 2 May 22 and June 4, 1864; 3,538 422 
Hansa & .. 8a ‘Inward trip 2.40 unej23, 1864. oh. o3.. aie 1,568 98 

Patal... aan be sly «Merge lowe oles cw elt o.0.0.5.0.0 5 0 bon.0,0.9 2 ehh ae eon 


EE a AE a ee ee eee RE Aid a Sale ye 


EK. SELLS, Awditor. 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post. OrFickE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 
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No. 38. 


Amounts reported as due the steamers of the Hamburg line, being the sea post- 
ages for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 














Steamers. Trips Amounts, 
meramee.... ./2.}) Outward. trip..July 24, 1863...5........ $122 34 
Saxomia §..... 2... Round trip.... Aug. 16 and Aug. 21, 1863 3,132 684 
Sreermmiia.. 2. 2 ets wis Goad. bas. % Sept. 6 and Sept. 26, 1863 3,447 073 
exOnIS /.... Ey Gilda SLs. & Oct. 6 and Oct. 16, 1863 3,430 635 
A a re Cire Nov. 2 and Nov. 14, 1863 3,615 474 
ee a re Ap tpl Dec. 6 and Dec. 12, 1863 3,465 764 
Bemmomonia.......1...- Jin ent oy coos Dec. 29, ’63, and Jan. 9, ’64 3,917 964 
Germania........ 5A ES Jan. 30 and Feb. 5, 1864 3, 884 254 
Hammonia.......|.... eegeah oy Rye Feb. 26 and Mar. 14, 1864 3,701 924 
SeeeIRTIA,.....5 |. WO... Sree Mar. 24 and April 4, 1864 3,734 864 
Se i ib oe COSA. , April 19 and April 30, 1864 4,374 O14 
Grermania......../.... iD ges dle May 18 and May 28, 1864 4,516 684 
Memon. ........|...- Afiepte Bengearee June 14 and June 25, 1864 4,157 514 

RI eras eet ee es ee a6 a bn dn 45,501 183 


EK. SELLS, Auditor. 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE J'REASURY 


FOR THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 


No. 39. 


Amounts reported as duc the steamers of the Miscellaneous line, being the sea 
postages for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1864. 











Steamers. Trips. Amounts. 
City of Baltimore.) Round trip...-July land July 10, 1863 | $6,117 844 
City of Manchester, Outward trip..July 3, 1863..........-. 566 56 
City of Washington; Round trip-...July 6and July 18, 1863 5,435 384 
Edinburgh... ---- PHS ee as ae rit July 16 and July 24, 1863 2,244 16 
City of London. .|....do.....-.-. July 20 and July 31, 1863 2,015 86 
City er iew York.\-0-. do. 227. July 26 and Aug. 7, 1863 5,600 664 
City of Manchester,..-.do.....---Aug. 4 and Aug. 14, 1863 1,916 27 
Glaspow ......-- ROT GR Aug. 12 and Aug. 21, 1863 2,054 18 
City of Washington - - - ke SSE AS Aug. 18 and Aug. 28, 1563 2. 38391 
City of Baltimore.|....do.......- Aug. 25 and Sept. 12, 1863 5, 863 223 
City of London. -.|....do.....--- Sept. land Sept. 5, 1863 5,017 554 
City of New York.}....do........ Sept. 7 and Sept.19, 1863 2,174 93 
City of Manchester, Inward trip ..-Sept.16, 1863 ...-....--- 1,143 74 
Hh 3.0 02S Se | Round trip .. -Sept. 22 and Sept. 26, 1863 3,607 564 
City of Washington)..-.do.-....-- Sept. 30 and Oct. 3, 1863 3,922 26 


City of London.. a% Sao ry AS Oct. Sand Oct. 17, 1863 ee Leek 
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Amounts reported as due the steamers of the Miscellaneous line—Continued. 


Steamers. 


City of Manchester 
City of Baltimore. 


City of New York.}|. 


Etna 


City of Washington)... . 


Edinburgh 
City of London 
City of Baltimore. 


City of New York.|.... 


Etna 


City of Washington. . 


Edinburgh 
City of Manchester 


City of Baltimore.|.... 


Edinburgh 


City of Washington}... . 
City of Manchester' 


City of London 
Etna 


ceeerrree eee & © 


City’of New York.)- 4... 


Edinburgh 


City of Washington}. ... 
City of Manchester|.... 
City of London ...|.... 
Htine. Gee sso. Sak 


Kantatoo. .....% 
City of Baltimore. 
City of Washington 
Edinburgh 
City of Manchester 


eee ert ee 


Glasgow 


City of Baltimore. 


Idinburgh 
City of Manchester 
City of London... 


Total 


“eee eee ee we ele 





eee eee seaeresie 


errcrerecereeeeecelieeee 


esceseeeerjieeee 











bavatweard trip - 
Round trip. - 
City of London...|....do 








Outward trip. 
Round trip - - 


rowan (4 


fifdo ba 
..do 


ceee 


..do 


. do 


ecceeeee 
~“ereece o 
eeeceeee 
ercererecee 
ceececeeee 
cececeecece 
eeeee ee 
eocrcerees 
esreeee 
eee eeee 
ees eee 
cect eecee 
oe e eee e 
ese eee e 
eecrecce se 
ccereeece 
cece ee 
ececececeee 


Inward trip... 
Round trip .. - 


Inward trip. . 
Round trip - - 
005 vit 
City of Washington'.... 


eesewereceres 


Gutward trip. 
Inward trip. . 
Inward trip. - 


Trips. 


-Oct. 10, 1863 
iy 6 fy 
-Oct. 
-Oct. 
. Nov. 
- Nov. 
. Nov. 
. Nov. 
--Dee. 


. 21, 1864 


12 and Oct. 
19 and Oct. 
27 and Nov. 
2 and Nov. 
15 and Nov. 
16 and Nov. 
24 and Dee. 
1 and Dee. 

. 10 and Dee. 
. 18 and Dee. 
. 24, ’63,and Jan. 2, ’64 
. 29, ’63,and Jan.9, ’64 
7 and Jan. 

. 14 and Jan. 
. 24 and Jan. 
. 28 and Feb. 
6 and Feb. 

. 11 and Feb. 
. 19 and Feb. 
. 24 and Mar. 
2 and Mar. 

7 and Mar. 

. 17 and Mar. 
*, 23 and Apr. 
. 28 and Apr. 
. 4 and Apr. 
r. 13 and Apr. 


-“=seseee eee ee eed 


24, 
3l, 

%, 
14, 


26, 1863 


1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
1864 
2, 1864 
9, 1864 
16, 1864 
23, 1864 


16, 
23, 
30, 

6, 
13, 
20, 
ral’ 

3, 
12; 
no; 
26, 


pr. 27 and Apr. 30, 1864 
May 2 and May 14, 
_May 7, 1864 
-May 11 and May 21, 
May 16 and May 28, 
. May 25, 1864 
-May 30 and June 4, 
June 6 and June 11, 
June 15 and June 25, 
.June 18, 1864 
.June 26, 1864 
-dune 28, 1864 


1864 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE T'REASURY 
FOR THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 








Amounts. 











E. 


SELLS, Axditor. 
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Amounts reported as due the s'eamers of the West India line jor the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1864. 





EE 














Steamers. Trips. 
TO AND FROM NEW YORK. 
Diiganoke...... .. Round trip...-July 5 and July 11, 1863 
Plantagenet... .. ial ¢ > ah] ese gel July 14 and July 21, 1863 
Evening Star... .. Liwartd tripe. dolyts, 1863. .).4%.-.'. , . 2 
PME eis, = = p< ~ be Ontward;trip... July..22, 1863... 1... 2% 
Monnoke.......-.. Round trip...-July 31 and Aug. 29, 1863 
een SEs Outward; tip... Ang..0, 1863...45.... 2% 
Plantagenet ...... Round trip. ...Aug. 14 and Aug. 21, 1863 
Oo Outward trip..Sept. 2, 1863........... 
6 OC a NOt wom Bepiede, 180970 sein, 4 4 Lee 
RSs Pa 1035, 78st Deptede,. 1863. ih 14 hx: 
Hoasnoke ....... ... Round trip..-..Sept. 14 and Sept. 19, 1863 
Plantagenet ...... Inward: trip... Sept.16,. 1863... 3%... 3A 
IMs. «> «4 si Round trip..-.Sept.16 and Sept. 24, 1863 
PROG inte = 2 = - <> «- Inwarditripy,.. septd.29> 1963. 1.6 sos wets 
ae Round trip...-Oct. 2 and Oct. 12, 1863 
eS eh s ae 2 ee Oct. 5 and Oct. 10, 1863 
nn = =o sirhiniee = LO .:. ag Oe Oct. 6 and Oct. 21, 1863 
MEE co sob hn ws © oh eS aaa Oct. 7 and Oct. 14, 1863 
Saco. Ce, se eh Oct. 16 and Oct. 20, 1863 
Evening Star....- Oupward trim. @et.. 175 1863... cides. 45 eee 
J ca rs ie GO b ae. Oataed, L863 20 wh .:5 5 he 
Morning Star....- Round trip....Oct. 25 and Oct. 31, 1863 
TES. 8. 2d cedinnt~ '« ri ae fee Oct. 27 and Nov. 2, 1863 
Pree... 2. Outward tripps Och 29), 1863ir4 Saeki. 
a Round trip..--Oct. 30 and Noy. 4, 1863 
Raga SG SR § “alae te Pe Ma Oct. 31 and Nov. 9, 1863 
(05 0 0) eS dos). aaiek Nov. 6 and Nov. 17, 1863 
Evening Star.....)--.- he ee Nov. 7 and Nov. 14, 1863 
nA... oS oc fms DOs wre. Nov. 15 and Nov. 19, 1863 
| ih ATE RES SaRT do... wate Nov. 16 and Nov. 20, 1863 
Roanoke ........ spe ee, cae -Weee Nov. 18 and Nov. 21, 1863 
Pe 2s oe OTe kate Le Nov. 18 and Nov. 25, 1863 
Morning Star. ..-. GTO LE SOR A Nov. 20 and Nov. 28, 1868 
J” aaa vtip a0. eee Nov. 27 and Dee. 7, 1863 
Evening Star..... ads COR. 2. eae: Dec. 6 and Dec. 12, 1863 
J Inward! trip. Dec. 97, 186358 Freee! -. 
te. .--- ---- Round trip.-.:Dec. 1L and Dee. 16, 1863 
[Oo aaa Ce OYE sioihs Dec. 16 and Dec. 22, 1863 
Morning Star..... Noe ees teed Sey eb Hee. 20 and Dec. 26, 1863 
| ae eee hostess oe Dec. 26, 63, and Jan. 4, ’64 
Roanoke:...).. «.13 Permercirinss ear 29,. 1663 Weel. sk 
Tubal Cain...... Perr ek ay Dect25; 8630 AeTei 
8" SORES SF Ye | Outward trip..Dec. 31, 1863 ........... 
TOR. are Round trip... . Dec. 29, ’63, and Jan. 6, 64 
Columbia . ...... Oniward trp )sDecit19, 1863.02.42... 208% 
Columiia . ...... Round trip....Jan. 10 and Jan. 16, 1864 | 





Amounts. 
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Amounts reported as due the steamers of the West India line—Continued. 


Steamers. 


Evening Star.... 
Roanoke 








Bevais:. ... 1. Sk does SEE) 
Morning Star..... Round trip. - - 
MIO. oie Bete kis Ne sae « 
Gorsnwa). ... 1.2 ch th do: oer. 
Mardin. 5... fe eels oe dotecpue. 
TGBRGce. .. ee ee SS doses 
Evening Star..-.. adorn ee ere a 
Matanzas ........ Outward trip. - 
(Qelunipia ...../.%3 3s Round trip... 
MBAS ION... sien es Beit Relient, see 
Morning Star..... Piet Goma enn 
He@anoke .......0% aS LO ee esd 
Havana... ).£20h che d6L4>. PRS 2 
Gorstens 6. . tet et do.) er 3 
Hvening Star...f22). 2 OR) tier. 
Herleas.. 5. 28en see cdqeer fee. 
Matanzas ........ be Srl Oe ere 
CGalunrbia.-. Js sb: p+ ied Gee ee” 
Heanoke .. : Jt: LM digs ae 
Morning Star...-. pee Ds erieeee 
aRer. ... . 32538 "00. eee 
(Garsicga:..... J. ete Les SO arti ate 
Havens ooo. ess .@. doays. wee. 
Giarlede fe. 355 ee Os Seema 
gyvewing otart. ssi 8 does. Wel 
MNeatingns 2°. pumeitit .2),.1O-s 2. neteee 
Columbia ose e% pe tig oe, 
TROBE chk «fe fate Inward trip. - 
Morning Star ....| Round trip. .- 
TR yh. weil. le dovs hierar 
CONSIOR S so eS oS ORE Sotete 
UB MIT ss ke Sod . 6 doswe cas 
Evening Star. ...- do 2). hee 


Golumbia’s .. 2% 
yd a Si eee 





Kivening Star..... 
MeVvaAbe 9. 6 oaek 
Morning Star...-. 
uarssene, oor. Sao 


Td Sete atm 





Trips. 


TO AND FROM NEW YORK. 


Round trip. - 
Outward trip.. 


tound trip. - 
Inward trip.. 
Inward trip. - 
Round trip. - . 
Marion... 26 enewe Cos Lstue. 
Inward trip. - 
Round trip... 
Inward trip. - 
Round trip. - 
dink 2a. 


.May 27, 1864 


Jan. 3 and Jan. -9, 1864 | 
JA. 12" 1864. 2-6 eee 
Jarre 20; 1 B640 srctele kee ae 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 24, 
Jan. 20 and Jan. 27, 
Jan. 22 and Feb. 1, 
.23 and Feb. 5, 
.28 and Feb. 3, 
. 80 and Feb. 6, 
0, (BGA ee eee 
 6:and“kébo13; 
. 10 and Feb. 17, 
. 15 and Feb. 20, 
.19 and Feb. 24, 
.19 and Feb. 25, 
. 20 and Feb. 29, 1864 
. 26 and March 6, 1864 

2 and Mar. 9, 1864 

4 and Mar. 10, 1864 

6 and Mar. 12, 1864 
. 10 and Mar. 23, 1864 
. 13 and Mar. 19, 1864 
. 15 and Mar. 21, 1864 
. 18 and Mar. 27, 1864 
. 19 and Mar. 25, 1864 
. 25 and Mar. 31, 1864 
. 26 and Apr. 
Apr 





. 10 and Apr. 
. 13 and Apr. 
, 15 and Apr. 
Apr. 18 and Apr. 


Apr. 23 and Apr. 30, 1864 


e Maye 1, 1SGlger ogo 
--May 4 and May 11, 1864 
-May 4, 1864 
_May 8, 1864 
-May 13 and May 21, 1864 


May 25 and June 1, 1864 


May 30 and June 8, 1864 


SJimmetd, LB64. cat ke ee 
.June 10 and June 18, 1864 


June 16 and June 22, 1864 
June 23 and June 29, 1864 
June 28, 1864 


$250 


260 
Le 

250 
825 
254 
185 
645 
250 
125 
673 
842 
250 


. 685 


250 
177 
250 


_015 


250 
416 
697 
240 
175 
109 
250 
928 
250 
250 
495 
456 
250 
891 
139 
250 
250 
456 
208 
125 
125 
382 
832 
125 
250 
125 
381 
985 
250 
315 


Amounts. 
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Amounts reported as due the steamers of the West India line—Continued. 


Steamers. 

Columbia ........ Outward trip..Jan. 
Morning Star. ...- Round trip... .Jan. 
Evening Star-....|...- CO sexe (m of Jan. 
Ce ca GO. stn a of Jan 

mepvenn ....--.- ie do e~ an) OD. 

Morning Star.....|.-.- DO iran £5 5 ote Feb 

Evening Star.....|.-.- dO. <n bn o)- Bab 

a PR COwar Rh <7 Feb 

MROOMIDIA . .2.,.c)c ee. DOs ay. $e =r Feb 

Morning Star. ....|.. dO. mies - ve Feb 

meas Haare dO sree 44 om Mar 

Evening Star..... L oe AO, tap. Ah a Mar 
Matanzas ........ Inward trip. ..Mar 
Columbia ........ Round trip... -Mar 
Morning Star..... pene Qn e 4p ay Mar. 
ES eee ag: (ie se Apr 

Evening Star..... Lp Oar sR ty Apr 

Mepuea,. .2-,.|.-~- BO Aah sp Apr 

Matanzas .- 


Morning Star 


Havana . 


Evening Star 


Morning Star..... 


Matanzas . 


Ce, Pe ak, Ate ets teen, le oe a eas senha ods esc 





Trips. 


TO AND FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


oa: ais Inward trip...Apr. 
A 


5 and Jan. 
17 and Jan. 


. 25 and Jan. 
. 80 and Feb. 


3 and Feb. 


. 15 and Feb. 
. 20 and Feb. 
. 22 and Feb. 
. 29 and Mar. 


5 and Mar. 


. 13 and Mar. 
We Oe LAr ake sk < oho oo 
. 20 and Mar. 


29 and Apr. 
7 and Apr. 


. 11 and Apr. 
. 18 and Apr. 
Rd ASO 4: oats ce rtaw ds 
began bit Or ep ei | 
Round trip....May 7 and May 21, 1864 | 


WO ewes ae a May 10 and May 19, 1864 


Outward trip..May 28, 1864 
June 25, 1864 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 


FOR THF Post OrFicE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 








Amounts. 








40, 337 034 


EK. SELLS, Auditor. 
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THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Amounts reported as due the steamers of the South Pacific line for the fiscal 


Steamers. 
TO AND 
Champion. ...... Outward trip..July 3, 1863 
Northern Light...; Round trip.. 
Ocean Queen » bite Cee CARE Sa 
CHAMPION. seo eel ee Oita. snes 
Northern Light...|... dol 2 Raa 
Ocean Queen.....|..., do.c i Sine 


Northern Light. -. 








year ende 


Inward trip.. 


d June 30, 1864. 


Trips. 


FROM NEW YORK. 


..July 5 and July 13, 1863 
July 16 and July 23, 1863 


July 26 and Aug. 


3, 1863 


Aug. 5 and Aug. 13, 1863 


Aug. 13 and Aug. 24, 
Aug. 26, 1863 


- eee e8 


1863 


NorthStar... .\..79% Outward trip..Sept. 3, 1863............ 
Champion. ...... Round trip....Sept. 6 and Sept. 14, 1863 
Ocean Queen....- PERL ORI ee Sept.14 and Sept.23, 1863 
NMortaistar. . ses. rdoai teree Sept.26 and Oct. 3, 1863 
Champion ....... Tatiana! trip. Oct 7; SEsiawem eae, 
PERC e's sh bon Outward trip..Oct..13, 1863-2 )......... 
Ocean Queen...... Round trip....Oct. 15 and Oct. 23, 1863 
North Star... se deus teas Oct. 26 and Nov. 3, 1863 
MICU. ie m «od SERIES Oe 10, sta Nov. 5 and Nov. 13, 1863 
Champion BA NR es tM: Noy. 16 and Nov. 23, 1863 
Worthi, Star....J2 seve: oe Ce es .. Nov. 23 and Dee. 3,1863 
Ariel. ..........-| Outward trip. . Dee. 12, 1863............ 
Ocean Queen..... Inward trip...Dec. 14, 1863........ 
Champion .-....%: Round trip. .-.Dec. 17 and Dee. 23, 1863 
Orepotar... 55 tpt Goss ean Dee. 28,’63,and Jan. 4, 64 
Ocean Queen. ...:}e.% GO 2 eee a Jan. 5 and Jan. 13,1864 
PATICL Ws c'o'n 9a geet AM CO Ra Jan. 17 and Jan. 23, 1864 
@hampion'.... Aes, ee. dovtih: VA Jan. 28 and Feb. 3, 1864 
Ocean Queen...../... GO1s Pea Feb. 6 and Feb. 13, 1864 
tS 1 a oe FS dO .. Peer Feb. 15 and Feb. 23, 1864 
Seampion ... 4 eee CONE Feb. 28 and Mar. 3, 1864 | 
Ocean Queen.....|.... dite ot .--Mar. 6 and Mar. 14, 1864 
PRA ss st ee Dt CS ae Mar. 15 and Mar. 23, 1864 
Obhampion . ..%."... 2 ad Ae Fetes Mar. 27 and Apr. 4, 1864 
Ocean Queen. .... 34 2200 RP ee eee Apr. 6 and Apr. 13, 1864 
NES! be A SS oh ite Bact RR ae Apr. 14 and Apr. 23, 1864 
RUUATAPION 5. pie ee) Mets. CGM es Apr. 28 and May 3, 1864 
Ocean Queen. ...: BMGT s Cowart May 5 and May 13, 1864 
Mrielt ook see eae CHL OO Ss May 16 and May 23, 1864 | 
Champion. -'.). 22 eaten ag Hoge May 27 and June 3, 1864 
Ocean Queen. ....|.... AG. FEUER June 5 and June 13, 1864 
Northern Light...|.... dG. saab aang June 14 and June23, 1864 
St Piyiee eee Sete: Inward tripos.June 26, 1864 02 eae cae 
TO AND FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
Golden Age...... Outward trip..July 3, 1863 ......0.00° 
Se. Loute fee crn Round trip....July 9 and July 13, 1863 
Constitution, ... 4651). 4 din ae See July 18 and July 23, 1863 


Amounts. 
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Amounts as reported due the South Pacific line—Continued. 
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Steamers. Trips. Amounts. 
TO AND FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

Orizatan<.'...... Round trip..-July 30 and Aug. 3, 1863 $82 06 
(FolgenwAge......).... pO eeay yc a. Aug. 7 and Aug. 13, 1863 58 06 
Reeesouie.-.,...../.... aad ke Aug. 17 and Aug. 12, 1863 56 60 
Constitution .... ...do........Aug.28 and Sept. 4, 1863 86 54 
OenOae, ... wes eee 0LOlyt. Mas < Sept. 8 and Sept.12, 1863 62 44 
Golden Age...... Beitotn|s fs 2 Sept.18 and Sept. 23, 1863 71 20 
MI oof. 5). COs 2', sage + Sept.28 and Oct. 3, 1863 Loma 
Constitution...... flow, fees? Oct. 11 and Oct. 14, 1863 103 30 
CWaeaiee 2... ‘Taward fripe. Och, 21,1863 ............ 29 26 
OEMS Fas ss s.s,- Oniwaristriparoctay 23, 1RB3 Ca ywek ee. 41 94 
Golden Age...... Round trip.. .Oct. 27 and Nov. 3, 1863 74 40 
Li PEt dG nee See Nov. 8 and Nov. 13, 1863 92 78 
Constitution...... reo doer: bak’. b Nov. 16 and Noy. 23, 1863 59 20 
Golden City..... Inward Te Nie LOGS wh ev esis ase 45 14 
(met... ..--- Onotwarnsitip.¢ Dees) 3, 1868 teen} «i. 22 31.18 
Golden Age...... Tevcards trip. < Deas) 9 bSG3 ej oreidlh ise. s A8 44 
oldeam ity .....| Outward trip..Dec, 12, 1863 ........... 39 94 
2 Round irip.. -Dec. 20 and Dee. 23, 1863 3 64 42 
fomeuigtion /.2.:) Inward trip.-.Dec. 27, 1863 ..,¢...05... AT 28 
Golden Age...... Oniward trp AJany4, 1864...,...-..-- 51 26 
CerieaO. .... 6. ss Round trip.. -Jan. 10 and Jan. 13, 1864 14.42 
Golden City A eliis Ae ecce Jan. 17 and Jan. 23, 1864 68 66 
Peegiiie ........ SOS Ua tx he Jan. 31 and Feb. 3, 1864 84 80 
Golden Age...... ‘Inward tripe wall ebey 8, 186d ea. fe... 53 20 
Constitution. ..... Odtward trip i ebsi3, 1864. 5... 62... A2 54 
‘0 ee Diwartrip, a Eeby18, 1864. uw on: 17 3& 
Golden Age.....- Outward ‘trip oj eb. 122, 1864............ 39 76 
Golden City ..... Round trip.. Feb. 29 and Mar. 3, 1864 79 94 
re Wer isinee Mari! 1864 0305 ieee es 36 12 
sl Se Outward trpgyMarsl2, 1864. f....6 265 28 76 
Constitution ......| Round trip...Mar. 18 and Mar. 23, 1864 90 44 
Golden Age...... Shed OTA lisse Be Mar. 29 and Apr. 2, 1864 fe ware 
Golden City ..... LOO I Dieme ed Apr. 9 and Apr. 13, 1864 59 54 
reepee .. . 5. ‘Tnward trip. ..Apri17, 1864. .:........-- | 8 58 
teers... es Outward trip 4 Apr.i23, 1864.23. . 23... 37 54 
Constitution .. ...| Round trip....Apr.30 and May 4, 1864 86 56 
RdiagweaAce.. 2... ::.. COM Jape Bt May 7 and May 13, 1864 65 70 
Craigem Oity . 2...) 0. LOM dnignBe May 17 and May 23, 1864 48 18 
ae Os ee COW Jnyun 2 May 29 andJune 3, 1864 93 34 
Soneimation ...0-..... ip Tee Tyce gr ete June 8 andJune 13, 1864 114 34 
Uncle Sam.......| Outward trip. . June 23, 1864.........:.. 38 42 
a es ! Inward trip.. .June 29, 1864............ 50 34 

Res aly ee ee CME GAA Gi. we ae ee $14, 208 51 

E. SELLS, Auditor. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE ‘T'REASURY 


FOR THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, October 31, 1864. 
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